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VICTORIA  R. 


VICTORIA,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Qneen,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  See.  To  the  Most  Reverend  Father  in 
God,  Our  Right  Trusty  and  Right  Entirely  Beloved  Cousin  and  Councillor, 
Richard,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Our  Right  Trusty  and  Right  Well-beloved 
Councillor,  Maziere  Brady,  Our  Chancellor  of  that  part  of  Our  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Ireland,  Our  Right  Trusty  and  Right  Well- 
beloved  Cousin,  William,  Earl  of  Rosse,  The  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God, 
James,  Bishop  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross,  Our  Trusty  and  Well-beloved 
Mountieort  Longfibld,  Esquire,  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  Edward  Joshua  Cooper, 
Esquire,  Greeting : 

WHEREAS  WE  have  deemed  it  expedient  for  divers  good  Causes  and 
Considerations  that  a Commission  should  forthwith  issue  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  State,  Discipline,  Studies,  and  Revenues,  of  Our  University 
of  Dublin,  and  the  College  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity  therein,  and  of 
all  and  singular  the  Colleges  and  Schools  in  Our  said  University : 

NOW,  KNOW  YE,  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your 
knowledge,  ability,  and  discretion,  have  authorized  and  appointed,  and  do  by 
these  Presents  authorize  and  appoint  you,  the  said  Richard,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  Maziere  Brady,  William,  Earl  of  Rosse,  James,  Bishop  of  Cork, 
Cloyne,  and  Ross,  Mountieort  Longeield,  and  Edward  Joshua  Cooper,  to  be 
Our  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  State,  Discipline,  Studies,  and  Reve- 
nues of  our  said  University  of  Dublin,  and  the  College  of  the  Holy  and 
Undivided  Trinity  therein,  and  of  all  and  singular  the  Colleges  and  Schools  m 
Our  said  University. 

And,  for  the  better  enabling  you  to  carry  these  Our  Royal  Intentions  into 
effect,  We  do,  by  these  Presents,  authorize  and  empower  you,  or  any  three  or 
more’ of  you,  to  call  before  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  such  persons  as 
you  may  judge  necessary,  by  whom  you  may  be  the  better  informed  on  the 
matters  herein  submitted  for  your  consideration : Also,  to  call  for  and  examine 
all  such  Books,  Documents,  Papers,  and  Records,  as  you  shall  judge  likely  to 
afford  you  the  fullest  information  on  the  subject  of  this  Our  Commission,  and  to 
inquire  of  and  concerning  the  premises  by  all  lawful  ways  and  means  what- 
soever. o 
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And  it  is  Our  further  Will  and  Pleasure,  that  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of 
you,  do  report  to  Us  in  writing,  under  your  hands  and  seals,  within  the  space  of 
two  years  from  the  date  of  these  Presents,  or  sooner,  if  the  same  can  be  reasonably 
done,  your  several  proceedings  by  virtue  of  this  Our  Commission,  together  with 
your  Opinions  touching  and  concerning  the  several  matters  hereby  referred  for 
your  Consideration. 

And  AVe  will  and  command,  and  by  these  Presents  ordain  that  this  Our 
Commission  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you  Our  said 
Commissioners,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  may,  from  time  to  time,  proceed  in 
the  execution  thereof,  and  of  every  matter  and  thing  therein  contained,  although 
the  same  be  not  continued  from  time  to  time  by  adjournment. 

And  for  your  further  assistance  in  the  execution  of  these  Presents,  We  do 
hereby  authorize  and  empower  you  to  appoint  a Secretary  to  this  our  Commission, 
whose  service  and  assistance  W e require  you  to  use  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion 
may  require. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  St.  James’s,  the  Fourteenth  day  of  April,  1851, 
in  the  Fourteenth  Year  of  Our  Reign. 

By  Her  Majesty’s  Command, 

G.  GREY. 
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* In  November,  1851,  when  the  Answers  to  Paper  No.  2 wcre;sent  in,  the  pollegetBoard  ported  of  the 
Rev.  Franc  Sadleir,  d.d.,  Provost;  the  Rev.  Drs.  Wall,  MacDonnell,  Lloyd,  Moore,  ^uby,  and  lodd  Semor 
Fellows ; and  the  Rev.  William  D.  Sadleir,  d.d.,  Junior  Fellow,  acting  in  the  absence  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hare,  one  ot 
the  Senior  Fellows. 

t In  March,  18J2,  rrhen  the  An.™.  to  Paper  Ho.  9 irere  cent  in,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  proceeds  of 
«•  Con.mi.tion,  the  College  Board  eon.i.ted  of  the  Bev.  Eiehard  MaeBonnell,  P.»„ 

Lloyd,  Moore,  Luby,  Todd,  and  Sadleir,  Senior  Fellows;  and  Dr.  Hart,  Jumor  Fellow,  acting  in  the  absence  oi 
Rev.  Dr.  Hare,  one  of  the  Senior  Fellows. 
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EEPOET. 


To  the  Queen’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

Your  Majesty  haying  been  pleased  to  appoint  us  Commissioners  to 
inquire  into  the  state,  discipline,  studies,  and  revenues  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  and  the  College  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity  therein,  we  humbly 
beg  to  submit  to  your  Majesty  the  following  Report  of  the  proceedings  which 
we  adopted  in  pursuance  of  your  Majesty’s  Commission,  together  with  our  opi- 
nions on  the  several  matters  thereby  referred  to  our  consideration. 

_ For  our  assistance  in  the  conduct  of  this  inquiry,  and  pursuant  to  the  autho- 
rity intrusted  to  us  by  your  Majesty’s  Commission,  we  appointed  to  be  our 
Secretary,  William  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence 
and  Political  Economy  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and  formerly  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; and  we  are  indebted  to  the 
zeal,  intelligence,  and  ability  of  that  gentleman  for  most  valuable  service  and 
assistance  in  the  execution  of  your  Majesty’s  commands. 

At  the  commencement  of  our  proceedings  we  decided  on  examining,  in  detail, 
by  means  of  written  interrogatories,  as  to  the  separate  subjects  of  our  inquiry. 
We  accordingly  prepared,  from  time  to  time,  papers  of  questions  with  respect 
to  distinct  branches  of  the  business  of  the  College  and  University,  which  we 
addressed,  as  they  were  prepared,  to  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  and  to 
other  officers  of  the  College,  especially  connected  with  the  departments  to  which 
the  questions  related. 

W e forwarded,  along  with  these  questions,  to  each  officer  of  the  College  and 
University,  a copy  of  your  Majesty’s  Commission,  stating  our  expectation  that 
we  should  receive  from  him  such  assistance  and  co-operation  as  it  might  be 
in  his  power  to  give. 

We. also  forwarded  at  the  commencement  of  our  proceedings  a copy  of  the 
Commission  to  His  Grace  the  Lord  Primate,  at  that  time  Vice-Chancellor,  but 
now  Chancellor  of  the  University  and  Chief  Visitor  of  the  College;  and  we  sent 
to  his  Grace,  from  time  to  time,  copies  of  the  papers  of  questions  which  we 
addressed  to  the  officers  of  the  College,  thus  informing  him  of  our  proceedings. 
We  forwarded  a copy  of  the  Commission  and  of  the  papers  of  questions  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Francis  Blackburn e,  on  his  appointment  as  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  University  and  Visitor  of  the  College.  We  also  forwarded,  at  their 
request,  to  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  copies  of  each  paper  of  questions 
addressed  to  the  officers  of  the  College. 

From  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  and  all  the  other  officers  of  the 
College  and  University,  we  received  the  fullest  and  most  explicit  information 
on  the  different  subjects  of  our  inquiry. 

The  questions  which  we  issued,  and  the  answers  we  received,  are  all  given 
in  Appendix  A. 

In  consequence  of  the  completeness  of  the  information  thus  furnished,  we 
did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  address  inquiries  to  other  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity. When  our  proceeding's  were  so  far  advanced  as  to  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine some  of.  the  principal  subjects,  with  respect  tb  which  we  were  anxious  to 
have  suggestions  from  others  before  forming  our  opinions,  we  addressed  a 
communication  to  the  leading  authorities  of  the  College  and  University,  and  to 
several  eminent,  members  of  the  University,  and  persons  formerly  connected 
with  it,  requesting  their  suggestions  with  respect  to  certain  topics  which  we 
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stated  to  them,  and  on  any  further  subject  connected  with  our  inquiry,  which 
they  might  think  it  desirable  to  bring  under  our  notice. 

We  received  replies  from  all  the  authorities  of  the  College  and  University, 
and  from  several  of  the  other  persons  to  whom  our  communications  were 
addressed.  These  replies  contain  a number  of  valuable  suggestions  to  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  in  connexion  with  the  different  subjects  to  which 
they  relate. 

We  also  addressed  a communication  to  a number  of  the  Junior  Fellows  and 
Professors,  asking  each  for  any  suggestions  which  he  might  wish  to  offer  with 
respect  to  the  branches  of  study  in  the  University  with  which  his  office  as  Fellow, 
Tutor,  or  Professor  was  connected,  and  the  means  of  promoting  their  advance- 
ment. We  received  in  reply  much  valuable  information  on  these  subjects. 

All  the  communications  containing  suggestions  are  given  in  Appendix  B. 

In  the  course  of  our  inquiry  we  had  occasion  to  enter  into  correspondence  on 
some  special  subjects.  A selection  from  the  communications  which  we  forwarded 
and  received  is  given  in  Appendix  C. 

In  stating  the  results  of  our  inquiries,  and  our  opinions  on  the  different  sub- 
jects referred  to  our  consideration,  we  have  divided  our  Report  into  distinct  heads, 
following,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  order  indicated  in  your  Majesty’s  Commis- 
sion. After  noticing  each  head  separately,  we  shall  conclude  with  a brief  sum- 
mary of  our  recommendations. 

Our  proceedings  in  carrying  your  Majesty’s  Commission  into  execution  have 
been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  spirit  in  which  our  communications  have  been 
received  by  the  different  officers  of  the  College,  and  by  the  promptness  and 
courtesy  with  which  they  have  replied  to  our  inquiries.  Their  answers,  too, 
contain  very  full  information  on  each  subject  of  investigation,  and  the  suggestions 
which  we  have  received  from  them  have  afforded  us  great  assistance  in  forming  our 
opinions  on  the  important  subjects  to  which  they  relate.  We  must  also  acknow- 
ledge the  extent  to  which  we  have  derived  assistance  in  • our  proceedings  from 
the  complete  edition  of  the  College  Statutes,  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
College  in  1844,  and  from  the  information  respecting  the  history  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  of  the  different  offices  and  institutions  connected  with  it,  collected  by 
Dr.  Todd,  shortly  after  his  election  to  a Fellowship,  and  published  by  him  in  the 
University  Calendars  for  1833  and  1834. 


I.— STATE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN  AND  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE. 
Foundation  of  the  University,  and  Changes  introduced  by  Royal  Legislation. 

In  order  to  understand  the  state  and  constitution  of  the  University  of  Dublin 
and  of  Trinity  College,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  time  and  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  foundation  took  place. 

In  1592,  being  the  Thirty-fourth  Year  of  her  reign,  Queen  Elizabeth  founded 
Trinity  College,  as  the  commencement  of  a University  similar  to  those  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

As  this  foundation  was  made  by  Queen  Elizabeth  on  the  application  of  some 
of  the  heads  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  the  Institution  was,  at  its 
commencement,  and  has  ever  since  continued  in  most  of  its  essential  character- 
istics, a Protestant  Institution,  although  by  subsequent  legislation,  Roman 
Catholics  have  been  admitted  to  receive  their  education  and  obtain  Degrees ; 
and,  by  the  liberality  of  the  College  authorities,  Dissenters  have  long  enjoyed 
the  same  privileges. 

The  University  was  intended  to  be  formed  on  the  model  of  the  English 
Universities;  but  it  was  on  the  model  of  them  as  then  existing,  when  the 
ancient  system  of  halls  had  disappeared,  and  the  Colleges  had  acquired  the  entire 
of  the  teaching,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  governing  power  in  the  University; 
Hence,  in  Dublin,  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  found  a College  with  complete 
University  powers  of  granting  Degrees  in  all  Arts  and  Faculties,  and  of  electing 
University  Officers.  These  powers  were  conferred  by  Charter  on  the  Provost 
and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  without  any  provision  being  made  to 
give  other  Colleges,  when  founded,  a share  in  the  government  of  the  University. 

The  constitution  of  Dublin  University,  as  being  a College  with  University 
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powers,  has  never  been  changed  since  its  foundation.  No  other  College  has 
been  founded  in  connexion  with  it,  and  the  Schools  of  Divinity,  Law,  and 
Engineering,  are  under  the  control  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity 
College,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  discipline  of  the  Students,  the  Undergraduate 
course,  or  the  management  of  the  College  estates. 

By  the  Charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a very  simple  constitution  was  established. 
The  College  was  to  be  a Corporation,  consisting  of  a Provost,  Fellows,  and 
Scholars,  with  the  powers  and  privileges  usually  granted  to  Corporations.  The 
Provost  was  to  be  elected  by  the  Fellows.  The  Fellows  and  Scholars  to  be 
elected,  when  vacancies  happened,  by  the  Provost  and  Fellows.  The  Fellow- 
ships were  tenable  for  only  seven  years  after  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  had 
been  obtained  in  the  University.  The  Provost  and  Fellows  were  empowered  to 
make  laws  for  the  government  of  the  College,  to  confer  Degrees,  and  to  elect 
Officers.  It  was  also  provided*  that  no  other  person  should  publicly  profess  or 
teach  the  liberal  Arts  in  any  other  place  in  Ireland,  without  the  Queen’s 
special  licence. 

About  twenty  years  after  its  foundation,  the  privileges  of  the  University  were 
enlarged  by  King  James  the  First,  who,  in  1613,  granted  to  it  the  right  of 
returning  two  Members  to  the  Irish  Parliament — the  Provost,  Fellows,  and 
Scholars  being  the  electors.  This  privilege  continued  until  the  Union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  1800,  when  it  was  changed  into  a privilege  of  returning 
one  Member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  By  the  Irish  Reform  Act,  in  1832, 
the  University  obtained  the  privilege  of  returning  a second  Member,  and  the 
right  of  voting  was  extended  to  Ex-Fellows,  Ex-Scholars,  Masters  of  Arts,  and 
Doctors. 

The  constitution  conferred  on  Trinity  College  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  continued 
in  existence  for  nearly  fifty  years.  In  1637,  a new  Charter  was  granted  by 
King  Charles  the  First,  confirming  the  Charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but 
modifying  the  constitut  ion  of  the  College  in  some  very  important  respects. 

The  principal  changes  effected  by  King  Charles  were,  the  reservation  to  the 
Grown  of  the  appointment  of  the  Provost,  and  of  the  power  of  making  laws  for 
the  College.  The  restriction  on  the  duration  of  Fellowships  to  seven  years 
from  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  was  removed  ; and  they  became,  as  they 
have  ever  since  continued,  tenable  for  life. 

The  Charter  of  King  Charles  was  accompanied  by  a code  of  Royal  Statutes, 
which  form  the  principal  part  of  the  Laws  of  the  College  at  the  present  day. 
By  these  Statutes  the  Provost  was  bound  to  celibacy,  and  required  to  be  in 
Holy  Orders.  The  number  of  Fellows  was  fixed  at  sixteen,  all  bound  to 
celibacy,  and  fourteen  bound  to  take  Holy  Orders,  two  being  required  to  be 
laymen.  The  number  of  Scholarships  was  fixed  at  seventy,  as.  it  has  since 
remained. 

These  Statutes  are  drawn  up  with  great  ability,  and  form  a very  complete 
code  ; they  are,  however,  subject  to  one  great  defect,  that  of  fixing  too  many  of 
the  College  arrangements  in  detail,  instead  of  leaving  such  matters  to  the  Provost 
and  Senior  Fellows.  The  Charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  too  much  power  to 
the  College  Board,  and  the  Statutes  of  King  Charles  too  little.  The  consequence 
has  been,  that,  whilst  the  leading  features  of  this  code  have  been  preserved,  the 
detailed  arrangements  have,  in  a number  of  instances,  become  obsolete,  and  have 
in  many  cases,  been  modified  by  subsequent  Royal  Statutes. 

These  modifications  were  not,  however,  introduced  for  many  years,  not  until 
1761.  Up  to  that  time  the  Royal  Legislation  had  been  concerned  only  with  the 
creation  or  endowment  of  Professorships,  the  fixing  of  salaries,  or  the  in- 
creasing of  the  number  of  Fellowships.  Thus  the  Professorship  of  Civil  Law  was 
founded  in  1668.  The  Professorship  of  Divinity,  already  founded,  was  endowed 
in  1674.  A Fellowship  was  founded  in  1698.  Three  Fellowships,  and  the 
.Erasmus  Smith’s  Professorships  and  Exhibitions,  were  founded  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1723. 

' In  1761  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Feudal  and  English  Law,  and  the 
Regius  Professorship  of  Greek,  were  founded.  A clerical  Fellowship,  and  a 
lay  Fellowship  were  also  founded,  on  the  petition  of  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows,  and-  endowed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  College.  At  the  same  time 

* Et  prEosertim  ne  artes  liberates  quispiam  ullis  aliis  in  locis  publiee  profiteatur  aut  edoceat  intra  • 
regni  nostri  Hibernia?  limites  sine  licentia  nostra  speciali. — :Coll.  Stat.  p.  7. 
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a most  important  power  was  conferred  by  Royal  Statute  on  the  Board  and 
Visitors,  of  appointing,  from  time  to  time,  the  books  to  be  read  and  the  exercises 
to  be  performed,  and  the  Board  were  thus  enabled  to  meet  the  demands  for  pro- 
gressive education,  by  introducing  the  newest  books  and  subjects  into  the  College 
course. 

This  change  in  the  fixed  character  of  College  Education,  was  followed,  about 
fifteen  years  afterwards,  by  the  foundation,  in  1770,  of  the  King’s  Professorships 
of  Modern  Languages. 

In  1785,  the  School  of  Physic  was  established  in  the  University,  under 
arrangements  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  more  fully  refer. 

In  1792  the  Observatory  at  Dunsink  and  the  office  of  Astronomer  Royal  were 
established  on  the  foundation  of  Provost  Andrews. 

In  1794,  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act  of  the  previous  year  was  followed  by 
a Royal  Letter,  admitting  persons  of  that  persuasion  to  be  Students  in  the  Col- 
lege and  to  obtain  Degrees  in  the  University.  By  the  Statutes  of  King  Charles, 
there  were  religious  duties  imposed  on  all  Students,  which  implied  that  they 
must  be  members  of  the  Established  Church.  But  the  College  authorities  have 
extended  to  all  Dissenters  the  exemption  respecting  these  religious  duties,  which 
had  been  granted  by  Royal  Letter  to  Roman  Catholics;  so  that  for  nearly. sixty 
years,  education  in  the  University  of  Dublin  has  been  open  to  persons  of  all 
religious  denominations. 

> -In  1808,  three  new  Fellowships  were  founded  by  Royal  Letter,  on  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  and  endowed  out  of  the  revenues  of 
the  College. 

By  the  Royal  Statutes  of  1792,  1819,  and  1838,  considerable  changes  were 
effected,  and  the  Board  and  Visitors  obtained  enlarged  powers  of  legislation  with 
respect  to  such  matters  as  the  hours  and  times  for  Lectures,  and  other  Col- 
lege business,  and  the  amount  of  Tutors’  fees.  The  Provost  and  Fellows  were 
also,  by  the  last  of  these  Statutes,  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance 
of  the  Professors  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mathematics,  at  the  Fellowship 
Examinations — a change  which  has  had  a very  marked  effect  on  that  Examina- 
tion by  which  the  future  Teachers  in  the  University  are  determined. 

The  Royal  Statute  of  1827  equalized  the  payments  to  Scholars,  by  removing 
a distinction  between  native  and  non-native  Scholars,  giving  to  all  the  Scholars 
the  larger  amount  of  salary. 

In  1840,  by  a Royal  Statute  of  your  Majesty,  the  provisions  of  the  College 
Statutes  forbidding  the  marriage  of  Fellows  were  entirely  repealed.  The  same 
Statute  provided  also  for  the  increase  of  the  number  of  Fellowships  by  ten : 
thus  making  the  number,  which  had  been  fixed  at  sixteen  in  the  Statutes  of 
King  Charles,  amount,  with  the  successive  intermediate  additions,  to  the  present 
number  of  thirty-five,  of  which  thirty-two  are  required,  on  attaining  a certain 
standing,  to  be  m Holy  Orders,  only  three  being  allowed  to  remain  laymen. 

From  what  we  have  said,  it  appears  that  since  the  time  of  King  Charles  the 
Tirst  the  College  has  been  governed  by  Royal  Statutes,  that  the  policy  of  these 
Statutes  has  been  modified,  as  the  wants  of  the  College  required,  and  that 
.®J power  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  to  make  new  laws  in  some  cases 
enlaroad  “ SOme  CaS6S  without’  the  consent  of  the  Visitors,  has  been  gradually 


The  Chancellor. 

The  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin  was  created  bv  the  Char- 
an  1,the  ceifbrafed  Lord  Burghley  was  nominated  in  the 
Charter  as  the  first  Chancellor.  The  election  to  the  office  is  vested  in  the  Pro- 

tZ  Ar  d AT  nell0WS/  Trinity  College.  The  oath  of  office  is  taken  before 
the  Lord  Chancel  or  or  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  in  England,  or  before  the  Lord 

the  Cht  fZ,1  Tn  o1ua'lth0rl7r°f  the  Chancellor  from  his  being 

StatntT  Jtr4'  ' A Z College,  and  from  the  provision  in  the  Charter  and 
Statutes  of  King  Charles,  that  neither  m deprivations,  nor  in  any  of  the  weigh- 
105*  S‘a‘*'pp*  27'  T aTs  of  tha  College,  Shall  any  thing  be  done  without  his  Lent  He  has 
also  the  power  of  appointing  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

A”  T’T  f°  thcf  statutable  powers,  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have 
delegated  to  him  and  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  the  power  of  summoning  with  their 
Evidence, pp.  6 & 7.  assent,  a Convocation  of  the  University.  b’ 
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The  Vice-Chancellor. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  is  nominated  by  the  Chancellor,  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  Chancellor  is  one  of  the  Visitors  of  the  College.  He  is  empowered  by  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  to  summon  and  hold  Convocations  for  conferring 
Degrees,  and  no  Degree  can  be  granted  in  Convocation  without  his  assent. . He 
is  also  a member  of  the  Caput  of  the  University  Senate,  and  he  has  some  juris- 
diction in  regulating  the  duties  of  the  Proctors  and  Professors.  But  all  his  Evidence,  pp.  G,  7, 
authority,  except  as  Visitor,  is  conferred  on  him,  not  by  Royal  Statute,  but  and  8- 
by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  and  can,  consequently,  be  revoked  by  them  |"J|JfctI0ns  of  the 
at  any  time. 

From  the  rank  and  position  of  the  office  of  Vice-Chancellor,  we  think  that  the 
extent  of  the  powers  intrusted  to  the  office  should  be  clearly  defined  by  Royal 
Statute,  and  should  not  be  enlarged  or  curtailed  by  Decrees  of  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows. 

The  Visitors. 

It  is  provided  by  the  Charter  of  King  Charles,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  or  in  his  absence  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
for  the  time  being,  shall  be  the  Visitors  of  Trinity  College,  and  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows  state  that: — “the  College  being  also  a University,  it  is  to  be  Evidence,  p.  8. 
presumed  that  these  Visitors  are  also  Visitors  of  the  University,” 

The  Visitors  have  all  the  powers  which  belong  at  common  law  to  the  office 
of  Visitors  of  a Royal  Foundation.  They  hear  Appeals,  interpret  the  Statutes, 
and  hold  Visitations. 

By  the  Statutes  of  King  Charles  they  were  required  to  hold  Triennial  Visita- 
tions. In  1811,  it  was  provided  in  the  Statute  of  Celibacy,  that  Visitations 
should  be  Annual,  instead  of  Triennial.  In  1833  periodical  Visitations  were 
abolished,  and,  instead,  the  Visitors  were  empowered  to  visit  the  College  when 
“they  should  deem  it  expedient,  from  just  and  weighty  causes,  to  hold  Visitations.” 

“ Since  1833,  the  only  occasion  upon  which  a Visitation  was  held  was  (in  1845) 
in  the  case  of  the  Appeal  of  Mr.  Denis  C.  Heron,  who  claimed  to  be.  elected  a 
Scholar,  notwithstanding  his  being  a Roman  Catholic;”  “and  the  Visitors  have  Evidence, p. 203. 
not,  since  1833,  been  called  upon  to  hold  any  extraordinary  Visitation,  or  to 
decide  any  Appeal,  with  the  exception  of  that  just  mentioned.’’  The  Visitors 
have,  however,  exercised  the  power  of  interpreting  Statutes,  which  they  can  do 
without  holding  Visitations. 

In  addition  to  their  regular  Visitatorial  powers,  the  Visitors  of  Trinity  College 
have  been,  by  several  Royal  Statutes,  associated  with  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows  in  the  exercise  of  legislative  powers  on  a number  of  matters  not  pro- 
vided for  by  Royal  Statute. 

The  Provost. 

The  principal  officer  engaged  in  the  active  government  of  the  College  is  the 
Provost.  The  nature  and  duties  of  his  office  are  fully  described  in  the  Statutes 
of  King  Charles.  The  appointment  to  the  office  is  vested  in  the  Crown.  It  is 
required  by  the  Statutes  of  King  Charles  that  the  Provost  must  be  in  Holy 
Orders,  a Doctor  or  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  and  at  least  thirty  years  of  age. 

The  qualification  as  to  Holy  Orders  has,  however,  been  dispensed  with  on  two 
occasions,  when  laymen  were  appointed. 

The  powers  of  the  Provost  at  the  meetings  of  the  College  Board  are  very 
extensive ; thus,  his  presence,  or  that  of  the  Vice-Provost,  is  necessary  to  the 
validity  of  all  acts  of  the  Board. 

In  making  leases,  and  in  all  other  instruments  requiring  the  College  Seal,  the 
consent  of  the  Provost  is  necessary. 

If  one  or  more  members  of  the  Board,  being  duly  summoned,  should  absent 
themselves  from  a Board  meeting,  they  are  presumed  to  vote  with  the  Provost, 
and  their  votes  are  counted  accordingly.  The  Provost  has,  however,  no  casting 
vote,  except  in  the  election  of  Fellows  and  Scholars. 

The  Provost’s  consent  is  necessary  to  the  election  of  a Vice-Provost,  except 
when  he  is  legally  absent  from  ill-health  or  otherwise. 

As  the  Provost  has  no  casting  vote  except  in  the  election  of  Fellows  and 


Coll.  Stat.,  pp.  35, 
58,278. 


Evidence,  p.  106. 
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Scholars,  and  as  the  Board  consists  of  eight  persons,  there  may,  in  other  matters 
Suggestions  of  the  in  case  of  an  equal  division  of  votes,  be  no  decision.  The  Provost  has  stated  to 
Provost.  us  that  inconvenience  has  thence  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  election  of  a Pro- 

fessor, and  in  another  case ; and  he  has  suggested  that  the  Provost  should  have  a 
casting  vote  on  all  questions,  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  other  Boards,  as  he 
considers  the  want  of  this  power  a great  impediment  to  the  progress  of  business. 

W e do  not  concur  in  this  suggestion.  In  a Board  consisting  of  such  a small 
number  of  members,  it  is,  we  think,  desirable  that  the  decision  of  questions  should 
depend  on  that  amount  of  unanimity  which  the  Statutes  at  present  require.  As 
there  are,  however,  cases  where  an  immediate  decision  may  be  indispensable,  the 
Statutes  should  provide  that  when  the  members  of  the  Board  are  equally  divided 
on  any  subject  requiring  immediate  action,  either  party  may  submit  the’ question 
to  the  Visitors  for  their  decision,  and  in  case  of  their  not  agreeing,  that  the  final 
decision  shall  rest  with  the  Chancellor. 

The  duties  of  the  Provost  seem  not  to  have  varied  since  the  Statutes  of  King 
Charles,  with  the  exception  of  some  additional  duty  being  imposed  on  him  in 
connexion  with  the  School  of  Physic,  and  in  consequence  of  his  being  made  the 
ex-officio  representative  of  the  College  on  some  Boards,  such  as  that  of  the  Corn- 
Evidence,  p.  116.  missioners  of  Education,  who  have  charge  of  Endowed  Schools. 


Coll.  Stat.,  p.  97. 


Evidence,  p.  118. 


Evidence,  p.  119. 


The  Senior  Fellows. 

The  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  are  seven  in  number,  and  they  are 
co-opted,  without  examination,  from  the  Junior  Fellows,  when  vacancies  occur. 
The  senior  of  the  Junior  Fellows  is  almost  invariably  selected.  In  case,  how- 
ever, the  co-option  does  not  take  place  in  three  days,  the  election  devolves  on  the 
Chancellor.  The  period  after  which  the  election  devolves  on  the  Chancellor 
seems  entirely  too  short,  and  we  recommend  that  the  period  should  be  extended 
to  a month,  or  that  the  senior  of  the  Junior  Fellows  should  succeed  on  a 
vacancy,  without  any  co-option  being  necessary. 

The  duties  of  the  Senior  Fellows  arise  from  their  being  associated  with  the 
Provost  in  the  College  Board,  in  which  the  government  of  both  the  College  and 
University  is  vested. 

They  are  also  alone  eligible  to  the  annual  offices  of  Vice-Provost,  Senior  Dean, 
Catechist,  Registrar,  Senior  Lecturer,  Senior  Proctor,  and  Bursar. 

None  of  the  duties  attached  to  the  office  of  Senior  Fellow  by  the  Statutes  of 
King  Charles  the  First  have  become  obsolete,  nor  have  any  new  duties  been 
added ; but  the  government  of  the  College  has  become  a much  more  onerous  busi- 
ness  than  it  was  when  those  Statutes  were  given,  owing  to  the  great  increase  of 
the  University,  the  advancement  of  Science,  and  the  creation,  within  the  College 
of  several  great  Schools  and  departments  of  Academical  Education,  which! 
although  not  contemplated  in  the  Statutes,  are,  nevertheless,  included  in  the 
general  terms  used  to  describe  the  duties  of  Senior  Fellows. 

Previous  to  the  year  1830,  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  filled  from  their 
own  body  most  of  the  Professorships  to  which  they  had  a right  of  appointing 
except  those  m the  School  of  Physic.  Since  that  time,  however,  “ four  of  the 
1 fotessorships,  which  were  formerly  held  by  Senior  Fellows,  have  been  separated, 
and  thrown  open  to  others,  for  the  purpose,"  as  the  Board  state,  “of  earn™ 
out  the  improvements  in  Professional  and  Scientific  Education  which  have  been 
mtroduced  of  late  years,  and  are  still  in  progress.  These  are  the  Professorships 
oi  Civil  Law,  Natura1  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  and  Archbishop  King’s  Lecture- 
ship in  Divinity.  The  object  of  separating  these  offices  from  Senior  Fellowships 
wus,  to  confer  them  on  persons  who  should  have,  as  far  as  possible,  no  other 


20*  by  Senior  FeIWs  t & — “S 

The  Regius  Professorship  of  Greek,  held  by  Dr.  Luby. 

The  Professorship  of  Hebrew,  by  Dr.  Todd. 

The  Professorship  of  Oratory,  by  Dr.  Mac  Donnell,  and 
The  Professorship  of  Modern  History,  by  Dr.  Moore. 

With  respect  to  these,  it  appears  that  the  Professorship  of  Greek  can  be  held 
by  a Senior  Fellow  only.  Dr.  Todd  was  appointed  Professor  of  Hebrew  when  a 
J unior  Fellow ; and  Dr.  Mac  Donnell  obtained  the  Professorship  of  Oratory  at  a 
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public  Examination,  when  he  was  low  in  the  list  of  Junior  Fellows;  and  this  Pro- 
fessorship having  recently  become  vacant  on  Dr.  Mac  Donnell’s  appointment  as 
Provost,  was  obtained  at  an  examination  by  Dr.  Ingram,  a Junior  Fellow. 

The  same  reasons  which  have  led  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  to  open  the 
four  Professorships  above  mentioned,  seem  to  us  to  apply  equally  to  the  three 
Professorships  now  held  by  Senior  Fellows.  We  therefore,  recommend  to  your 
Majesty  to  provide,  that  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Greek  shall  be  open  to  all 
members  of  the  University,  and  that  no  Professorship  shall  in  future  ■ be  held 
by  a Senior  Fellow.  We  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  have  any  appointments 
held  by  Senior  Fellows,  except  the  offices  connected  with  the  government  of  the 
College,  or  with  the  supervision  of  subordinate  officers. 


The  Government  of  the  College. 

The  Laws  by  which  the  College  and  University  are  governed,  arise  from  four 
distinct  legislative  sources — . 

First,  Acts  of  Parliament,  such  as  those  respecting  the  oaths  on  taking  Degrees, 
the  management  of  the  College  estates,  the  right  of  electing  Members  for  the 
University,  and  the  government  of  the  School  of  Physic.  _ 

Second",  Royal  Statutes  or  Letters,  such  as  those  of  King  Charles  the  First, 
and  those  of  your  Majesty,  and  of  many  of  the  intervening  Sovereigns  of  these 
realms.  „ , = . , ,, 

Third,  Decrees  of  the  Board  with  the  assent  of  the  Visitors,  such  as  those 
relating  to  the  prohibition  of  Students’  attendance  on  Political  Meetings,  the 
regulation  of  the  Library,  and  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of  Scholars  fees  to 
Tutors.  „ . . . ww 

Fourth,  Decrees  of  the  Board,  by  which  last  a large  part  of  the  business  ot  the 
College  is  regulated. 

It  is  plain  that  these  four  sources  of  legislation  ought  to  continue ; the  only 
matter  of  importance  is  with  respect  to  the  rules  by  which  the  different  subjects 
of  legislation  should  be  divided  amongst  them.  The  principle  of  division  can, 
however,  be  very  simply  laid  down.  . 

All  such  matters  as  can  be  safely  intrusted  to  the  College  Board  without 
interference,  should  be  absolutely  intrusted  to  them,  only  requiring  immediate 
publicity  of  the  acts  of  their  legislation,  so  as  to  secure  the  most  efficient  control 
upon  their  conduct — the  opinion  of  the  other  members  of  the  University. 

Secondly,  there  are  some  branches  of  the  College  affairs  in  which  the  members 
of  the  Board,  from  their  position  or  their  emoluments  being  connected  with  such 
affairs,  may  have  a personal  interest;  and  there  are  other  branches  which,  from 
their  importance,  require  to  be  legislated  for  in  a more  solemn  manner  than  by 
a Decree  of  the  Board;  and  yet,  the  matters  may  not  be  of  sufficient  public  . 
importance  to  require  your  Majesty’s  intervention.  For  such  matters  legislation 
by  the  Board  and  Visitors  seems  well  adapted.  . 

Thirdly,  there  are  certain  fundamental  parts  of  the  constitution  of  the  College, 
such  as  the  powers  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  the  number  and  qualifi- 
cations of  the  Fellows  and  Scholars,  and  the  duties  of  different  officers,  which 
should  be  determined  or  changed,  when  expedient,  by  some  authority  entirely 
independent  of  the  College.  Such  matters,  however,  affecting  the  College  rather 
than  the  public  at  large,  will  best  be  regulated,  as  heretofore,  by  the  authority 
of.  the  Crown.  _ 

Lastly,  there  are  other  matters,  such  as  the  rights  of  the  College,  in  connexion 
with  the  election  of  Members  of  Parliament— the  management  of  the  College 
estates,  and  the  privileges  attached  to  Degrees  in  various  professions,  which 
are  of  such  importance  to  the  public,  and  are  so  interwoven  with  large 
departments  of  public  affairs,  as  to  require  the  sanction  of  Parliament  for  then 
regulation.  , , 

The  distinctions  which  we  have  pointed  out  have  not,  however,  been  always 
observed.  Thus,  the  Statutes  of  King  Charles  in  some  cases  make  provision  for 
very  minute  and  unimportant  details;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Provost 
and  Senior  Fellows  have  exercised  some  powers  of  great  importance,  not  expressly 
given  to  them  by  the  Statutes;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  imposing. Fees  upon  the 
Students,  payable  to  different  officers  of  the  College,  and  in  addition  to  the  I ees 
payable  to  Tutors,  which  latter  the  Board  cannot  fix  without  the  consent  ot  the 
Visitors. 
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Evidence,  p.  lt)5.  Again,  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  state  : — “ The  portions  of  the  College 
affairs  which  are  governed  by  Decrees  of  the  Board  and  Visitors  are  not  very 
clearly  defined  in  the  Statutes.  The  consent  of  the  Visitors  is  said  to  be  neces- 
sary to  give  permanent  authority  to  the  Decrees  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fel- 
lows in  omitted- cases — ‘ Ubi  nihil  certum  in  Statutis  definitum  sit.’  But  it  has 
• not  been  usual  to  apply  for  the  formal  consent  of  the  Visitors,  except  in  cases  of 
graver  moment,  or  where  the  Statutes  expressly  declare  such  consent  to  be 
necessary.” 

There  are  branches  of  the  College  government  now  intrusted  entirely  to  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  in  which,  we  think,  the  legislation  of  the  Board 
should  require  the  consent  of  the  Visitors:  such  as  the  foundation  of  Professor- 
ships, and  the  rules  respecting  the  mode  of  election,  the  qualification  of  candidates 
and  the  amount  of  the  salary  attached  to  these  offices. 

As  to  the  importance  and  necessity  of  a revision  of  the  Statutes  of  the  College, 
we  have  received  the  following  suggestion  from  the  Vice-Provost  and  Senior 
T he^Lord Pr im  bellows,  which  is  supported  by  His  Grace  the  Chancellor  of  the  University:— 
Vice-Provostlna  ’ ' ^ revision  of  the  existing  Statutes,  under  royal  authority,  is,  however,  very 
Senior  Fellows,  necessary.  There  are  many  restrictions  imposed  by  them,  which  are  hinderances 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  to  the  effectual  working  of  the  University  system,  and  numerous  provisions  which 
Dr.  Graves.  are  incompatible  with  the  actual  state  of  society  itself.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
these  should  be  repealed,  and  that  thus  the  University  should  possess  the  power 
of  accommodating  itself  to  the  advances  of  knowledge  and  the  requirements  of 
the  time.  A Committee  of  the  Board  was  appointed  sometime  since,  for  the 
purpose  of  such  revision,  and  some  progress  was  made  in  preparing  the  draft  of 
a new  Statute ; but,  upon  the  appointment  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commission,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  suspend  its  operations,  the  subject  being  one  of  those  which 
were  deemed  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners.” 

The  Bishop  of  Ossory  also  points  out  the  importance  of  a revision  of  the 
existing  Statutes,  and  Dr.  Graves  suggests  a complete  revision. 

In  these  suggestions  we  concur,  and  we  recommend  to  your  Majesty  that  a 
complete  revision  of  the  College  Statutes  should  be  carried  out,  and  an  amended 
code  given,  framed  on  the  plan  of  classified  legislation  which  we  have  suggested. 

Until  1844,  the  arrangements  for  the  publication  of  the  Royal  Statutes  and  the 
Decrees  of  the  Visitors  and  of  the  Board  were  very  defective.  The  old  custom 
of  having  the  Statutes  read  in  the  Chapel  or  Hall,  each  term,  by  the  Deans,  which 
is  required  by  the  Statutes,  of  King  Charles,  had  become  obsolete.  The 
editions  of  the  Statutes,  published  by  the  Board  were  very  defective,  omitting 
many  important  Laws  given  by  the  Crown.  In  1844  a new  and  improved  col- 
lection of  the  Laws  of  the  College  was  published  by  the  Board,  containing  fifty 
documents,  while  not  more  than  twenty  had  been  contained  in  anv  previous 
edition.  The  Decrees  of  the  Board  are  usually  published  in  the  University  In- 
telligence—a printed  paper,  distributed  amongst  the  Fellows  and  Professors,  and 
in  the  University  Calendar. 

VVe  think  it  desirable  that  Royal  Letters,  Decrees  of  the  Board  and  Visitors, 
Decisions  of  the.  Visitors  and  Decrees  of  the  Board,  should  invariably  be 
published  in  a uniform  manner. 

The  University  Senate. 

The  University  of  Dublin,  so  far  as  it  is  distinguished  from  Trinity  College,  is 
stated."  to  consist  of  the  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor,  and  the  whole  body  of 
the  higher  Graduates— viz.,  the  Masters  of  Arts,  and  Doctors  in  the  several 
f aculties’  who  nave  their  names  on  the  College  Books.  But  this  body,  as  distinct 
from  the  College,  has  no  corporate  existence  by  any  Charter  or  Statute,  nor  has 
it  a Common  Seal. 

“ Two  annual.  Convocations  of  the  University,  as  thus  distinguished  from  the 
College,  are  ordinarily  held  every  year  ; and  the  Chancellor  or'Vice-Chancellor, 
with  consent  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  may  convene  such  Convocation 
whenever  there  is  a sufficient  cause.” 

I his  . convocation  is  also  called  the  University  Senate,  and  it  has  a power  of 
negativing  Degrees,  but  a power  of  the  most  limited  description.  For  “ no  grace 
for  a Degree  can  be  proposed  to  the  Senate  unless  the  private  grace  of  the  Provost 
and  Senior  Fellows  has  been  first  obtained;”  and  “a  majority  of  the  Senate  or 
Convocation  must  negative  the  Degree  in  three  several  votes,  and  even  then  the 


Evidence,  p.  C. 


Evidence,  p.  7. 
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grace  for  the  Degree  is  not  absolutely  negatived,  but  only  postponed  to  the  next 
Commencements.” 

There  is  a Caput  of  the  University  Senate,  each  member  of  which  has  a veto 
on  the  proposal  of  a grace  for  a Degree.  The  members  of  the  Caput  are  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  the  Provost  or  Vice-Provost,  and  the  Senior  Master,  non-regent,  re- 
sident in  the  College.  The  Senior  Master  must,  however,  be  proposed  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Provost,  and  be  elected  by  the  Senate.  _ 

With  respect  to  other  matters,  besides  negativing  Degrees,  the  University 
Senate  has  no  power,  except  by  usage. 

« On  some  occasions  the  Convocation  has  presented  addresses  to  the  brown,  Evidence,  p.  T. 
or  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant ; but  nothing  of  this  sort  can  be  done  without  the 
consent  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  who,  by  leaving  the  house  of  Convo- 
cation, can  at  all  times  dissolve  the  Comitia.” 

The  University  Senate  was  created  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  m 
pursuance  of  the  power  given  to  them  in  the  Charters  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
King  Charles,  of  conferring  Degrees,  and  electing  all  the  Officers  necessary  for 
the  University.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  intention  of  those  who  instituted  this  body, 
to  assimilate  the  mode  of  conferring  Degrees  in  the  Dublin  University  to  that 
adopted  by  the  University  of  Cambridge.  . _ „ . . » 

The  University  Senate  has  very  rarely  exercised  its  power  to  negative  Deg-rees.  Evidence,  p. 
The  powers  of  the  University  Senate,  if  intended  as  a check  on  those  of  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  should  not  have  been  left  entirely  under  their  control, 
but  should  have  been  defined  by  Royal  Statute.  So  far  as  the  present  business  of 
the  Senate  is  concerned,  the  power  of  negativing  Degrees  is  so  rarely  exercised, 
that  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  in  this  respect,  might  be  dispensed  with,  and 
the  absolute  power  of  conferring  Degrees  left  with  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fel- 
lows. As  the  Senate  itself  would  then  have  no  real  duties,  it  is  our  opinion  that 
it  might  advantageously  be  abolished. 


Ti-ie  Officers  of  the  College  and  University. 

The  principal  offices  connected  with  the  government  of  the  College  are,  by  the 
College  Statutes,  tenable  by  Senior  Fellows  only.  These  are  the  offices  of  Vice-  Evidence  P.  IIS. 
Provost,  Senior  Dean,  Registrar,  Senior  Lecturer,  and  Bursar.  _ 

As  these  offices  are  to  be  held  by  members  of  the  Board,  their  duties  are  very 
wisely  defined  by  Royal  Statute,  and  the  names  of  the  offices  indicate  the  general 
character  of  the  duties  to  be  performed.  The  Vice-Provost  is  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  Provost  in  his  absence;  the  Senior  Dean  to  superintend  the  perform- 
ance of  religious  duties,  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  members^  of  the  College; 
the  Registrar  to  record  the  proceedings  of  the  Board ; the  Senior  Lecturer  to 
regulate  and  control  the  lectures  and  examinations ; and  the  Bursar  to  manage 
the  property  and  funds  of  the  College. 

The  office  of  Auditor  has  been,  also,  usually  held  by  a Senior  Fellow,  although  Coll.  Stat.,  p.  80. 
the  Board  seem  to  be  empowered  by  the  Statutes  to  elect  any  one  to  that  office, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Statute  that  the 
Auditor  should  not  be  a member  of  the  Board. 

The  office  of  Senior  Proctor  has  been  created  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fel- 
lows, in  pursuance  of  the  power  conferred  on  them  by  the  Charters  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  King  Charles,  to  appoint  Proctors,  and  other  University  officers. 

The  duties  of  the  offices  of  Senior  and  J unior  Proctor  are,  to  see  that  the  can- 
didates for  Degrees  perform  the  exercises  of  their  respective  classes.  They 
take  the  votes  in  the  University  Senate,  and  they  collect  and  distribute  the  Fees 
payable  on  Degrees  to  University  Officers.  The  Senior  Proctor  superintends 
the  exercises  performed  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  The  office  is  offered 
to  the  Senior  Fellows  in  rotation.  . Evidence,  P.  T. 

With  respect  to  the  offices  limited  to  Senior  Fellows,  there  is  one  case  not 
provided  for  in  the  College  Statutes,  that  of  a Junior  Fellow  permanently  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  a Senior  Fellow,  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  body  being 
absent  for  a lengthened  period  on  leave,  or  from  sickness.  In  such  a case,  we 
think,  the  Junior  Fellow,  who  is  an  actual  member  of  the  Board,  should  be 
eligible  to  hold  the  Annual  Offices  whilst  he  continues  on  the  Board. 

The  offices  connected  with  the  government  of  the  College,  and  the  management 
of  its  affairs,  which  are  not  held  by  Senior  Fellows,  are  the  offices  of  Junior 
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Evidence,  p.  258. 


Evidence,  p.  7. 


Evidence,  p.  257. 


Evidence,  p.  257. 


Evidence,  p.  256. 


Evidence,  p.  259. 


Dean,  Junior  Proctor,  Junior  Bursar,  Censor,  Registrar  of  Chambers,  and 
Registrar  of  University  Electors. 

The  Junior  Dean  is  appointed  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  under  the 
Statutes  of  King  Charles,  and  must  be  selected  from  the  Junior  Fellows  who 
are  in  Holy  Orders.  The  duties  of  the  office  are  very  considerable : superin- 
tending the  performance  of  Divine  Service,  the  attendance  of  Students  on  the 
College  Chapel,  and  the  imposition  of  fines,  watching  over  the  moral  conduct  of 
residents  in  College,  and  the  regulation  of  College  servants.  Besides  these  duties, 
he  has  to  preach  at  the  College  Chapel  on  the  evenings  of  Sunday  and  Friday' 
to  oversee  the  Lending  Library,  and  attend  at  the  calling  of  the  night-roll  of  the 
Students.  The  J unior  Dean  is  the  officer  practically  having  charge  of  the 
discipline  of  the  resident  Students,  and  of  the  inferior  officers  and  servants  of  the 
College. 

The  Junior  Proctorship  was  established  by  the  Board,  and  its  principal  duties 
are  connected  with  the  superintendence  of  the  exercises  for  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  office  is  offered  to  the  Junior  Fellows  in  rotation. 

The  Junior  Bursarship  is  an  office  established  in  the  year  1820  by  the  Tutors, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Board.  The  appointment  is  vested  in  the  Tutors,  sub- 
ject to  the  approbation  of  the  Board.  “ The  duties  of  the  office  are,  to  receive 
all  fees  and  other  Collegiate  charges,  payable  by  Students  who  are  not  Scholars, 
except  deposits  of  rooms,  and  the  variable  part  of  the  charge  for  dinner  at 
Commons,  and  to  pay  them  to  the  Tutors  and  other  College  officers  entitled  to 
receive  them.” 

The  Censorship  is  an  office  which  was  founded  by  the  Board  in  1728.  The 
duty  of  the  Censor  is  to  impose  exercises,  in  commutation  of  pecuniary  fines,  upon 
such  Students  as  have  incurred  Academic  censures. 

The  office  of  Registrar  of  Chambers  was  established  in  1756,  by  the  authority 
of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  in  whom  the  appointment  is  vested.  The 
Senior  of  the  Junior  Fellows  is  usually  appointed.  The  duties  are,  as  the  name 
indicates,  connected  with  the  management  of  the  chambers  granted  to  residents 
in  the  College. 

The  office  of  Registrar  of  University  Electors  was  established  in  1832,  when 
the  franchise  was  extended  by  the  Irish  Reform  Act  to  Ex-Fellows,  Ex-Scholars, 
Masters  of  Arts,  and.  Graduates  of  the  higher  Degrees.  It  was  for  some  time 
held  by  Fellows,  but  it  is  now  held  by  a gentleman  who  is  not  a Fellow. 


The  Junior  Fellows. 

Evidence,  pp.  120-  fhe  Junior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  are  twenty-eight  in  number,  and  to 
li5-  them  the  largest  part  of  the  educational  business  of  the  University  is  intrusted. 

From  their  body  some  of  the  Professors  must,  by  provision  of  the  College 
Statutes,  be  selected ; and  the  majority  of  the  present  Professors,  except  those 
in  the  School  of  Physic,  are,  or  have  been,  Junior  Fellows.  They  also  succeed, 
in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned,  to  be  Senior  Fellows. 

A Junior  Fellow  holds. his  office  for.  life,  or  until  he  becomes  a Senior  Fellow, 
oi  accepts  some  office  which  vacates  his  Fellowship.  He  is  subject,  however,  to 
deprivation,  if  he  do  not  enter  into  Priest’s  Orders  within  three  years  after 
obtaining  the  Degree  of  A.M.,  unless  he  be  chosen  one  of  the  three  Lay  Fellows. 
If  no-one  voluntarily  accepts  a Lay  Fellowship,  the  Junior  Master  of  Arts  amongst 
the.  Fellows  must  accept  it,  and  adopt  the  corresponding  Lay  profession,  or 

A Junior  Fellow  is  bound  to  reside  for  at  least  nine  months  of  the  year 
within  the  College ; but  daily  attendance  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  in 
College  is  now  considered  equivalent  to  the  residence  required  by  the  Statutes. 
For  an  absence  of  a longer  period  than  three  months,  except  in  the  case  of  illness, 
the  special  leave  of  the  Crown  is  required. 

From  the  emoluments  of  a Junior  Fellowship,  with  the  certainty  of  promotion 
to  a Senior  Fellowship,  and  the  prospect  of  other  appointments  to  which  Junior 
bellows  are  usually  or  occasionally  promoted,  it  is  a very  valuable  prize  for  a 
successful  Student ; but  as  residence  is  compulsory,  and  as  active  duties  are 
attached  to  the  office,  a Fellow  cannot  engage  in  any  non-Collegiate  pursuit.  A 
h ellowship  in  Trinity  College  is,  therefore,  to  be  considered  not  so  much  as  an 
endowment  for  rewarding  the  exertions  of  Students  during  their  Collegiate 
ourse,  as  a public  office,  with  important  duties  and  responsibilities  attached 
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to  it,  on  the  proper  discharge  of  which  the  character  of  the  College  and  the 
University  must,  in  a great  measure,  depend.  Hence,  the  importance  of  the 
manner  in  which  Fellows  are  elected. 

The  Election  of  Junioi'  Fellows. 

The  Statutes  of  King  Charles  contain  full  provisions  with  respect  to  the  election  Evidence, pp.  106- 
of  Junior  Fellows.  As  to  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates,  the  only  limitations  109. 
are,  that  they  must  be  Bachelors  in  Arts,  of  whose  religion  and  conduct,  as  well 
as  their  learning,  the  electors  shall  have  formed  a favourable  opinion..  The 
Fellowships  are,  by  the  College  Statutes,  and  by  Act  of  Parliament,  limited  to 
members  of  the  Established  Church. 

The  Election  is  consequent  on  an  Examination.  The  Statutes  contain  special 
provisions  as  to  the  subjects  of  this  Examination,  and  as  to  the  time  to  be 
given  to  each  subject.  The  candidates  are  to  be  examined  for  four  days, 
from  eight,  until  ten,  a.m.,  and  from  two  until  four,  p.m.,  each  day.  The  subjects 
are — on  the  first  day,  Logic  and  Mathematics  ; on  the  second  day,  Natural  and 
Moral  Philosophy;  on  the  third  day,  Ancient  History,  Chronology,  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Classics, and  Hebrew;  and  on  the  fourth  day,  Latin  Composition  in  Prose 
and  Verse.  The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  are  the  Examiners ; but,  by  the 
Royal  Statute  of  1833,  they  are  enabled  to  summon  the  Professors  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Natural  Philosophy  (if  Junior  Fellows)  to  examine  in  these  subjects 
respectively,  in  the  places  of  Senior  Fellows  who  are  absent  or  ill.  Since  that 
time,  these  Professors  have  usually  been  Examiners.  The  Examination  during 
the  first  three  days  is  conducted  viva  voce,  and  in  public. 

The  fixed  character  of  the  arrangements  of  the  Fellowship  Examination  Suggestions  of 
is  objected  to.  Dr.  Lloyd,  Dr.  Graves,  and  Professor  Jellett  consider  the  Dr.  Lloyd, 
time  allowed  to  each  subject  to  be  too  short.  Professor  Haughton  suggests 
that  the  University  should  have  power  to  introduce  new  subjects,  such  as  Prof;  Haughton. 
Experimental  Physics.  Dr.  Graves  suggests,  that  the  Board  should  have  power  to 
appoint  other  Professors,  besides  those  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy, 
as  Examiners.  Objections  have  been  made  to  the  preponderance  given  to 
Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Physics,  in  the  Fellowship  Examination,  and 
suggestions  have  been  made  to  us,  for  securing  that  due  weight  shall  be  given  to 

The  practice  of  having  the  Professors  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mathematics 
Examiners  for  Fellowship  has  had  a salutary  effect  in  promoting  the  study  of 
these  Sciences  in  the  University.  The  circumstance  that  these  are  the  only 
subjects  in  which  Professors  examine  has,  however,  contributed  in  no  small 
degree,  to  the  great  preponderance  which  answering  in  Mathematics  and 
Physics  has  since  had  at  the  Fellowship  Examination. 

We  recommend  that  the  Board  should  have  power,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Visitors,  to  regulate  the  mode  of  conducting  the  Fellowship  Examination,  and  to 
modify  the  subjects,  by  introducing  new  branches  of  study,  or  by  omitting  any  of 
the  present  subjects  of  examination,  and  that  the  Board  should  be  enabled,  to 
summon  any  Junior  Fellow  who  holds  a Professorship,  to  examine  in  the  subject 
of  his  Professorship. 

If  the  answering  of  candidates  at  the  Fellowship  Examination  should  be 
equal,  there  are  certain  grounds  of  preference  specified  in  the  Statutes.  Thus, 

Scholars  of  the  College  are  to  be  preferred,  and,  in  like  manner,  poorer  to  richer 
candidates.  Again,  those  born  in  Ireland  are  to  have  a preference ; and  by  the 
Act  of  10  Geo.  I.,  Erasmus  Smith’s  Exhibitioners  are  to  have  a preference.. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Electors  have  any  usual  method  of  ascertaining 
the  facts  on  which  these  grounds  of  preference  arise.  The  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows  state,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  know  whether  the  cases  of  equality  in  Evidence  p.  106. 
which  the  Statutes  give  a preference  ever  do  occur,  because  the . individual 
electors  give  their  votes  independently,  and  may  make  such  inquiries  as  they 
think  fit  respecting  the  circumstances  of  the  candidates  wdiom  they  consider  of 
equal  merit.  ...  . , 

These  grounds  of  preference  are  founded  on  several  distinct  circumstances,  ■which 
do  not  seem  to  us  to  be  sufficient  reasons  for  a decision,  and  when  taken  toge- 
ther, they  complicate  the  simple  question  of  electing  the  fittest  candidate,  ‘which 
should  alone  be  present  to  the  elector’s  mind.  We  therefore  recommend,  that 
in  case  of  equality  of  answering,  the  Examiners  should  be  enjoined  to  decide 
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from  their  opinion  of  the  personal  characters  of  the  candidates,  and  that  all  other 
grounds  of  preference  should  be  abolished. 

ColL  Stat.,  p.  9G.  The  Statutes  of  King  Charles  make  special  provisions  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  election  of  Fellows  shall  be  made,  when  the  Examination  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  these  provisions  have  given  rise  to  some  important  questions.  These 
Statutes  provide  that  the  Electors  shall  assemble  in  the  College  Chapel,  and  have 
the  portions  of  the  Statutes  relating  to  the  qualifications  and  election  of  the 
candidates  read,  and  shall  take  the  electors’  oath.  That  they  shall  then  proceed 
to  vote  for  candidates  to  fill  all  the  vacant  places  at  the  same  time,  by  writing 
severally  the  names  of  those  for  whom  they  vote,  and  depositing  their  votes — the 
Provost  and  the  two  Senior  of  the  Fellows  being  Scrutineers.  The  Statute  then 
provides,  “ That  he  or  those  shall  be  deemed  elected,  and  announced  by  the  Pro- 
vost, for  whom  the  majority  of  the  Senior  Fellows,  along  with  the  Provost,  or,  in 
his  absence,  the  Vice-Provost,  shall  be  found  to  have  voted.  If,  however,  in  the 
first  or  second  scrutiny,  the  majority  of  the  electors,  with  the  Provost,  or,  in  his 
absence,  with  the  Vice-Provost,  shall  not  have  agreed,  in  that  case  on  a third 
scrutiny,  he  or  they  shall  be  elected  whom  the  Provost,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  Vice- 
Provost,  shall  name.” 

Coll.  Stat.  p.  40.  In  another  part  of  these  Statutes  it  is  provided,  that  if  more  than  one  candi- 
date is  elected,  seniority  amongst  the  elected  Fellows  shall  be  according  to 
priority  of  Degree,  or  seniority  in  the  University. 

The  questions  which  these  provisions  of  the  Statutes  Suggest  for  consider- 
ation are — 

1st.  Whether  each  vacancy  should  be  filled  by  a distinct  vote,  or  whether  all 
the  vacancies,  on  each  occasion,  should  be  filled  by  a simultaneous  vote? 

2nd..  Whether  the  elected  candidates  should  take  rank  according  to  the  merit 
of  their  answering,  or  according  to  the  priority  of  Degree  or  seniority  of 
standing  in  the  University? 

3rd.  Whether  the  Provost  should  have  an  absolute  power  of  nominating,  in 
case  of  the  majority  of  the  other  Examiners  not  agreeing  with  him,  or  should 
only  have  a casting  vote  in  case  of  equality  of  votes  ? 

As  to  the  first  question,  it  is  obvious  that  when  there  are  more  vacancies  than 
one,  the  election  may  be  conducted  in  two  different  ways — either  the  electors 
may  vote  as  to  which  of  the  candidates  shall  be  elected  to  the  first  place,  and  on 
its  being  filled,  may  proceed  in  like  manner  to  decide  which  of  the  remaining 
candidates  should  obtain  the  second  place.  Or  each  elector  may  at  once  give  as 
many  votes  as  there  are  vacancies,  and  those  candidates  who  have  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  may  be  elected.  The  latter  plan  is,  as  we  have  mentioned,  the 
one  fixed  by  the  College  Statutes;  and  in  case  of  more  than  one  vacancy,  it  admits 
of  the  singular  result,  that  the  candidate,  who,  if  the  first  mode  of  voting  were 
adopted,  would  be  excluded,  and  who  is  actually  considered  by  none  of  the  electors 

‘)e  "ie  first  m merit,  might,  on  the  second  method  obtain  the ' greatest  number 

IWr'0113  °f  the  i V°te?'  T1- 6 ?rovost  mcntions  a case  in  which  a candidate  was  excluded, 
whom  the  majority  of  the  electors  considered  superior  to  the  second  of  those,  who, 
by  the  peculiar  mode  of  voting,  were  elected,  and  he  suggests  an  alteration  in  the 
mode  of  voting. 


As  to  the  second  question,  the  Provost  states  that  “ it  has  happened  repeatedly 
twice  within  the  last  six  years — that  when  two  candidates  are  elected  together, 
the  senior  candidate  takes  precedence,  although  if  there  had  been  but  one  Fel- 
iowslnp,  the  junior  candidate  would  have  been  ithanimomhj  the  elected  man.” 
c recommend  that  the  Royal  Statute  enjoining  the  present  mode  of  election 
be  altered,  by  requiring  the  electors  to  fill  each  vacancy  by  a distinct  vote. 

this  change  would  lead,  naturally,  to  an  alteration  of  the  law  upon  the  second 
question.  It  has  m several  cases  been  felt  to  be  a hardship,  that  the  position  of 
a candidate  amongst  the  elected  Fellows  should  be  determined  by  seniority. 
i ,Cj0rr,  11?1tl!e,  Pl'ovost’s  suggestion,  that  the'  position  of  the  candidates, 
should  be  decided  by  merit ; and  if  a distinct  vote  were  taken  for  each  vacancy, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  order  of  the  successful  candidates. 

VVUk  respect  to  the  Provost’s  authority,  under  the  clause  we  have  quoted,  a 
contest  arose  in  Provost  Hutchinson’s  time,  which  led  to  the  opinions  of  counsel 
being  taken  as  to  its  construction.  These  opinions,  and  a full  discussion  of  the 
at  w tor  Tefon’  a'e  S™n  m Bishop  Young’s  Pamphlet  on  the  Provost’s  negative.  And 
p’ I06’  “d  Se!llor  FelIo'vs  state'  “ **  in  conformity  with  the  opinions  there 

given  the  election  is  now  decided  by  a majority  of  the  Board  ; and  in  case  of  equa- 
lity oi  votes,  the  Provost  (or,  in  his  absence,  the  Vice-Provost),  has  a casting  vote.” 
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We  recommend  that  the  course  thus  adopted  in  practice  should  be  sanc- 
tioned by  Royal  Statute.  . 

There  are  two  provisions  of  the  Royal  Statute  of  1840  which  relate  to  the 
election  of  J unior  Fellows.  One  provides  that  there  shall  be  an  examination  for 
Fellowships  every  year,  and  the  other  provides  that  no  more  than  two  candidates 
shall  be  elected,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  vacancies.  Both  provisions 
are  framed  with  the  same  object,  to  guard  against  inferior  candidates  being- 
elected,  in  one  case,  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  which  would  otherwise 
be  likely  to  exist  every  year  for  a longer  or  shorter  time,  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  would  be  a vacancy  and  examination ; and,  in  the  other  case,  from  the  acci- 
dent of  a number  of  vacancies  happening  in  one  year,  when  there  might  not  be 
a sufficient  number  of  qualified  persons  amongst  the  existing  body  of  Fellowship 
candidates.  We  recommend  that  both  these  arrangements  should  be  con- 
tinued; but  that  if  the  ordinary  number  of  Fellowships  should  be  already  full, 
the  candidate  elected  should  become  an  extra  Fellow,  entitled  to  the  privileges 
and  emoluments  of  the  office,  and  not  an  expectant  one  as  at  present.  _ ITe  should 
not,  however,  be  entitled  to  become  a Tutor  until  a vacancy  occurred  in  the  body 
of  Tutors. 

The  Duties  of  Junior  Fellows. 

The  principal  duties  of  Junior  Fellows  arise  from  the  provisions  of  the  College 
Statutes  w'ith  respect  to  the  offices  of  Tutor  and  Examiner. 

By  the  Statutes  of  King  Charles  it  is  provided,  that  no  Student  of  the  College  Coll.  Stat.  p.  61. 
shall  be  without  a Tutor.  That  the  Tutor  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Provost,  or, 
in  his  absence,  by  the  Vice-Provost,  before  the  entrance  of  the  Student  The 
Statute  then  provides,  that  no  one  shall  be  a Tutor  except  the  Provost  himself, 

(if  he  choose)  or  some  Senior  or  Junior  Fellow. 

The  duties  of  a Tutor,  as  pointed  out  in  the  Statutes,  are  partly  those^of  a 
•mardian,  and  partly  those  of  a teacher.  Thus,  the  reason  given  in  the  Royal 
Statutes  for  every  Student  being  required  to  have  a Tutor  is,  “ because  the 
weakness  of  youth  ought  to  be  sustained  and  controlled  by  the  advice  and  pru- 
dence of  persons  of  more  advanced  years.”  This  indicates  the  duties  of  a 
guardian;  and  the  Latin  word,  Tutor,  which  is  used,  the  Statutes  being  in  Latin, 
implies  the  same.  Then,  the  Tutors  are  to  warn  their  Pupils  of  every  thing 
.which  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  attend  to.  The  Tutors  are  also  to  be  account- 
able for  all  Payments  due  by  their  Pupils  to  the  College,  and  are,  in  like  manner, 
to  receive  all  payments  coming  from  the  College  to  their  Pupils. 

Besides  these  duties,  the  Statutes  require,  that  the  Tutors  shall  sedulously  teach 
their  own  Pupils  every  day  those  things  which  they  are  required  to  learn,  l’he 
annual  fee  to  be  paid  by  the  Pupil  to  the  Tutor  is  left  to  be  fixed  by  the  Tutor 
the  Statutes,  however,  prescribing  a maximum;  and  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fel- 
lows are  empowered  to  punish  any  Fellow  who  refuses  to  take  a Pupil  when 
appointed  to  do  so.  . ; 

By  the  Royal  Statute  of  your  Majesty,  of  1840,  which  established  ten  addi- 
tional Fellowships,  it  was  provided,  that  only  the  four  Seniors  of  the  ten  for  the 
time  being  should  be  appointed  Tutors,  thus  giving  rise  to  a class  of  Non-Tutor 
Fellows,  to  whose  position  reference  is  made  in  the  answers  and  suggestions 
which  we  have  received. 

The  duties  of  the  Junior  Fellows,  as  Examiners,  arise  from  the  Statutes  of 
King  Charles  appointing  certain  examinations  of  all  Undergraduates  to  be  held 
in  the  course  of  each  year,  at  which  the  Examiners  are  to  be  each  Master  of 
Arts,  whether  Fellow  or  Pensioner,  and  the  Doctors  and  Professors  of  each 
Faculty  (if  they  choose),  and  those  especially  who  are  chosen  by  the  Provost 
and  Senior  Lecturer. 

By  the  Royal  Statute  of  1819  it  is  provided  that  the  duty  of  examining  shall 
be  compulsory  on  all  Junior  Fellows,  whether  Doctors  or  not;  and  the  Fellows 
are  to  be  summoned  to  this  duty,  commencing  from  the  Junior.  The  Masters 
of  Arts  holding  chambers  are  not  to  be  Examiners,  if  there  be  a sufficient 
number  of  Fellows. 

With  respect  to  the  duties  of  Junior  Fellows  as  Examiners,  we  have  only  one 
recommendation  to  make,  that  the  scale  of  payment  for  Honor  Examinations 
should  be  higher  than  that  for  the  Ordinary  Examinations.  This  is  a matter, 
however,  which  may  be  safely  left  to  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  to  regulate. 

Besides  these  duties  imposed  on  Junior  Fellows,  there  are  various  offices  to  Evidence,  pp-  16, 
which,  by  Decrees  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  Junior  Fellows  are  alone  °>  -J>  > 
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eligible — such  as  the  Professorships  of  Mathematics  and  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  if  in  Holy  Orders,  the  offices  of  Assistants  to  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity,  and  to  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in  Divinity,  as  also,  the  offices 
of  Catechetical  Lecturers  and  Examiners. 

Coll.  Stat.,  pp.  64,  Amongst  the  offices  to  which  J unior  Fellows  are  usually  appointed, though  they 
G6-  are  open  to  other  members  of  the  University,  are  those  of  Greek  Lecturer,  and 

the  four  Sub-Lecturers. 

The  Greek  Lecturer  is  appointed  by  the  Board,  and  he  has  three  Assistants, 
Evidence,  p.  142.  also  appointed  by  the  Board.  The  duties  of  these  officers  at  present  “ consist 
in  lecturing,  during  each  Term,  the  candidates  for  Honors  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  appointed  for  the  ensuing  Examinations.” 

If  the  recommendation  which  we  have  made,  for  having  the  Regius  Professor-  • 
ship  of  Greek  separated  from  a Senior  Fellowship,  were  carried  out,  these  four 
Lecturers  might  be  appointed  Assistants  to  him  ; and  if  the  Board  had  the  regu- 
lation of  the  Tutorial  Lectures,  they  could  make  provision  for  the  complete 
instruction  of  the  candidates  for  Honors  in  Classics. 

The  duties  of  the  Sub-Lecturers,  as  defined  by  the  Statutes  of  King  Charles, 
of  lecturing  the  four  Undergraduate  Classes,  had  relation  to  the  number  of 
Students  in  the  College  at  the  time  when  the  duty  was  imposed,  and  to  the  system  of 
each  Tutor  teaching  his  own  pupils.  The  Board  have  recently  changed  these 
duties,  by  directing  “the  Sub-Lecturers  to  lecture  the  Honor  Candidates  of  their 
Evidence,  p.  142.  Classes  in  the  advanced  Science  Courses  of  the  Examinations.”  These  Sub- 
Lectureships  are  now  usually  filled  by  the  Non-Tutors ; but  if  that  body  were 
gradually  reduced,  these  Sub-Lectureships  might  be  discontinued,  and  the  duties 
of  the  office  transferred  to  the  Tutors. 

“ence,  pp.  122,  The  Tutor  Fellows  state,  “that  the  duties  of  Junior  Fellows  and  Tutors,  as  re- 
gards their  general  character,  still  coincide  with  those  prescribed  in  the  Statutes 
of  King  Charles  the  First.”  They  add,  “ Some  clauses  of  these  Statutes  have,  how- 
ever, become  obsolete,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  altered  state  of  the  University, 
and  partly  from  the  general  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  society.”  They 
then  enumerate  the  points  to  which  they  refer.  With  respect  to  those  clauses 
which  have  become  obsolete,  we  recommend  that  they  should  be  repealed  by 
Royal  Statute.  We  would,  at  the  same  time,  recommend,  that  the  Statutes 
of  the  College  should  be  secured  against  the  necessity  of  constant  revision, 
by  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  classified  legislation  which  we  have  already 
explained,  and  by  leaving  the  government  of  the  College,  in  all  but  fundamental 
arrangements,  to  be  carried  out  by  decrees  of  the  Board  and  Visitors,  or  of  the 
Board  alone. 


The  Tutorial  System. 

Having  thus  explained  the  position  and  duties  of  Junior  Fellows  as  arising 
from  the  College  Statutes,  and  the  Decrees  of  the  Board,  we  have  next  to 
notice  a voluntary  arrangement  amongst  the  Tutor  Fellows,  commonly  called  the 
tutorial  System,  which  has  been  in  existence  since  1834.  The  Tutor  Fellows 
Evidence,  ,,.121.  have  given  us  the  fullest  information  with  respect  to  the  System,  in  their  answers 

Evidence  N°"  1 K Th,ey.also’  ™ ™ application  from  us, gave  us  a copy  of 

, 1 ■ ■ the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  System  which  we  have  subjoined  to  their 

answers. 

The  Tutorial  System  was  introduced  by  the  Tutors  in  1834,  chiefly  as  the 
Pro'ost  °WS  State’ thr0Ugh  tte  “flueace  of  the  late  Dr.  Lloyd,  who  was  then 

The  following  are  the  principal  features  of  the  system. 

First,  all  Tuition  Fees  are  thrown  into  a common  fund  to  be  distributed  in 
certain  proportions  amongst  the  Tutors,  who  are  divided  according  to  Seniority 
into  three  grades  for  the  purpose  of  the  distribution,  and  the  income  of  a Tutor 
is  almost  entirely  independent  of  the  number  of  his  Pupils,  being  determined 
by  his  position  with  reference  to  these  grades.  Secondly,  the  principle  of  division 
of  labour  is  introduced  into  the  Tutorial  Lectures;  the  Pupils  of  different  Tutors 
are  taught  together,  according  to  the  special  subjects  which  they  are  studying  ; 

so  di  ^r*  f-  ,Smef  .°u  leitur“giU  th?  PaPils  ■who  are  Undergraduates,  is 
o distnbuted  amongst  the  Tutors,  that,  whilst  each  Tutor  has  to  lecture  two 

f * S llde  ftS  T1'yh  hls  PaP‘ V’*10  may  be  in  all  the  four  classes,  have  an 

opportiimty  of  attending  either  Ordinary  or  Honor  Lectures  in  all  the  subjects 
oi  the  Undergraduate  course.  . 
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- A Committee,  appointed  by  the  Tutors,  distributes  the  business  of  lecturing 
amongst  the  Tutors,  and  also  exercises  a control  over  the  performance.  of 
that  duty  by  examining  into  any  reported  case  of  neglect,  and  by  appointing 
Deputies  in  case  of  negligence  or  absence.  The  Committee,  however,  takes  no 
cognizance  of  the  mode  in  which  each  Tutor  discharges  that  part  of  his  duties 
which  relates  to, the  guardianship  of  his  Pupils. 

We  have  received  several  statements  with  respect  to  the  Tutorial  System.  The 
Provost  states  that  he  has  a very  strong  feeling  as  to  the  necessity  of  making 
some  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  tuition  money.  He  believes  that  under 
the  new  system  the  Tutorial  Lectures  are  better  than  on  the  old  system ; but  that 
under  the  old  system  there  was  always  more  friendly  feeling  and  intercourse 
between  Tutor  and  Pupil,  and  more  of  correspondence  between  the  Tutor  and  the 
family  of  the  Pupil,  than  exists  at  present.  He  suggests  that  the  advantages  of 
the  two  systems  might  be  combined,  by  making  part  of  the  tuition  fee  paid 
by  a Student  belong  exclusively  to  his  Tutor,  whilst  the  remaining  part  might 
be  divisible  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  present  system ; and  he  proposes 
that  each  Tutor  should  retain  a fourth  of  his  tutorial  fees.  for  his  own  use. 

Dr.  Lloyd  states,  that  he  believes  a different  distribution  of  the  duties  con- 
nected with  a Junior  Fellowship  might  be  advantageously  adopted.  He  considers 
the  present  system  in  Dublin  greatly  superior  to  that  which  preceded  it,  but  he 
thinks  that  the  system  pursued  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  is  to  be  preferred. 
Each  Tutor  there  has  three  Assistant  Tutors,  who  aid  him  in  the  task  of 
instruction,  and  are  responsible  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  Head  of  the  College, 
for  the  due  performance  of  their  duty. 

Dr.  Graves,  again,  though  not  prepared  to  disturb  the  existing  Tutorial 
System,  and  conceiving  that  it  has  worked  well  in  many  respects,  thinks  that  a 
new  distribution  of  labour  should  be  gradually  effected  amongst  the  Fellows: 
that  the  Tutorships  should  be  separated  from  the  Professorships,  and  the  number 
reduced  to  what  it  was  before  1840.  He  would  also,  if  the  question  as  to  the 
distribution  of  the  tuition  fees  were  now  proposed  for  the  first  time,  be  in 
favour  of  paying  each  Tutor,  partly  by  a fixed  salary  of  about  £250,  and  partly 
by  fees,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  his  Pupils. 

Strong  opinions  in  favour  of  the  Tutorial  System  have  been  expressed  by  Dr. 
Carson  and  Mr.  Townsend,  and  Dr.  Carson  suggests  that  steps  should  be  taken 
to  place  it  on  a permanent  basis. 

The  Committee  of  the  Tutors,  consisting  of  Dr.  Carson,  Professor  Dixon,  Mr. 
Lee,  Mr.  Salmon,  and  Mr.  Poole,  addressed  a communication  to  us,  in  which 
they  state  their  objections  to  the  modification  of  the  System  proposed  by  the 
Provost,  and  give  their  reasons  for  approving  of  the  existing  system,  although, 
from  the  number  of  Pupils  under  the  tuition  of  these  gentlemen,  it  is  not  so 
favourable  to  their  pecuniary  interests  as  the  system  of  each  Tutor  being  paid  by 
his  own  Pupils.  They  state  that  the  opinion  is  nearly  unanimous  in  College  in 
favour  of  the  present  arrangement. 

The  Bishop  of  Cork  states,  that  he  has  met  with  no  instance  out  of  College, 
of  a father  who  had  sons  in  College,  or  sons  about  to  enter,  who  did  not 
look  back  with  regret  to  the  former  system;  and  that  it  is  an  opinion  almost 
universally  entertained  out  of  College,  that  there  is  not  now  found  generally  the 
same  degree  of  cordial  relationship  between  Tutor  and  Pupil  as  was  before. 

Whatever  be  the  advantages  or  defects  of  the  Tutorial  System,  one  thing  is 
manifest,  that  it  cannot  remain  on  its  present  basis.  It  is  quite  anomalous 
that  such  a large  part  of  the  business  of  the  College  should  be  regulated 
under  a system  of  voluntary  agreement  in  a way  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
express  provisions  of  the  College  Statutes ; it  is  equally  anomalous  that  the 
power  of  distributing  the  business  of  lecturing  and  of  enforcing  any  duty  should 
be  vested  in  a body  like  the  Committee  of  the  Tutors,  whose  authority  is  founded 
not  on  the  Laws  by  which  the  College  is  governed,  but  on  voluntary  agreement. 

One  of  three  courses  may  be  adopted.  First — The  Statutes  of  King 

Charles  may  be  strictly  carried  out,  and  the  old  system  restored : Secondly,  The 
present  Tutorial  System  may  be  established  by  Royal  Statute ; or,  Thirdly,  An 
entirely  new  plan  may  be  introduced. 

We  cannot  recommend  a return  to  the  old  system.  It  is  impossible  for  a Tutor 
to  give  adequate  instruction  to  his  Pupils  in  all  the  subjects  for  which  Lectures 
are  now  provided.  If  he  had  Pupils  studying  all  these  subjects,  it  might,  as  the 
Junior  Fellows  state,  impose  on  him  the  necessity  of  lecturing  for  upwards  of 
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twelve  hours  daily.  If  further  improvements  were  introduced  into  the  Under- 
graduate Course,  the  difficulty  would  be  increased.  In  short,  division  of  labour 
in  lecturing  seems  to  be  essential  to  all  progress  in  developing  a complete  system 
of  education. 

On  the  old  system,  again,  the  income  of  a Junior  Fellow  was  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  the  number  of  his  Pupils ; and  no  provision  was  made  for  the 
maintenance,  in  a respectable  position,  of  any  man  of  learning  who  might  not 
succeed  in  obtaining  a sufficient  number.  To  many  of  the  Students,  especially  to 
the  large  number  resident  in  the  country,  it  must  have  been  a matter  of  com- 
parative indifference  who  the  Tutor  was.  The  Tutor,  although  frequently 
selected  for  his  merit,  was  also  frequently  chosen  on  account  of  his  acquaintance 
or  friendship  with  the  parents  or  schoolmasters  of  the  Students,  or  of  any  other 
circumstance  which  made  him  known.  The  position  of  a J unior  Fellow  was  thus 
dependent  upon  a public,  who  were  frequently  without  sufficient  motives  or 
ability  to  ascertain  his  qualifications,  while  every  branch  of  learning  unconnected 
with  the  business  of  a Tutor  was  not  merely  left  without  a reward,  but  without 
even  a support. 

The  present  Tutorial  System  errs  on  the  other  side,  and  takes  away. every 
inducement  to  a Fellow  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a Tutor  in  a manner  satis- 
factory to  the  Pupil  or  his  parents.  Under  it,  the  emoluments  and  position  of  a 
Junior  Fellow  are  altogether  independent  of  his  diligence,  learning,  or  other 
qualifications.  'The  indolent  and  the  active  are  reduced  to  the  same  level  ; and 
it  is  stated,  that  parents  complain  that  the  interest  which  the  Tutor  formerly 
felt  in  his  Pupils’  welfare  has  been  lessened.  For  these  reasons,  although  we 
believe  the  general  quality  of  the  instruction  given  to  the  Students  by  the  public 
Lectures  has  been  considerably  improved,  we  cannot  advise  your  "Majesty  to 
establish  the  present  Tutorial  System  by  Royal  Statute. 

Besides  the  objections  which  we  have  mentioned,  there  are  other  points  in  the 
system,  as  at  present  constituted,  which  arose,  no  doubt,  from  its  being  a volun- 
tary arrangement,  which  could  not,  with  propriety,  be  included  in  any  legislation 
on  the  subject.  We  allude  to  the  payments  which  are  made' to  those  who  leave 
the  Tutorial  System,  as  in  the  case  of  going  out  on  livings,  or  accepting  certain 
Professorships;  it  is,  we  think,  objectionable  that  the  payment  of  fees  for  Pupils, 
or  of  any  consideration  in  lieu  of  them,  should  be  made  to  any  one  ceasing  to 
be  a Tutor,  as  all  performance  of  the  duties  of  guardianship  and  Tutorial 
instruction  then  ceases. 


The  scale  of  payment  of  the  five  J unior  Tutors,  depending  on  the  classes  in 
which  they  might  have  Pupils,  and  not  on  the  amount  of  lecturing  performed  by 
them,  is  also  objectionable,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  on  which  the 
System  seems  to  be  founded — that  the  lecturing  is  the  principal  part  of  a Tutor’s 
duties,  and  the  part  for  which  the  fee  is  chiefly  paid. 

With  respect  to  the  Committee  of  Tutors,  we  cannot  recommend  such  a body 
to  be  constituted  as  an  authority  in  the  College.  The  business  now  performed 
by  them  ought,  we  think,  to  be  performed  by  the  Board.  We  have  recommended 
that  the  Senior  Fellows  should  not  be  eligible  to  Professorships;  we  think  that 
they  should  limit  their  attention  to  the  government  of  the  College.  We  think 
however,  that  they  are  quite  able  to  discharge  the  entire  of  this  duty,  and  that 
they  ought  not  to  intrust  a large  part  of  it  to  a voluntary  Committee.  To  establish 
the  Committee  by  Royal  Statute,  for  the  performance  of  its  present  duties,  would 
have  the  effect  of  leading  to  conflicts  of  authority  between  the  Committee  and  the 
Board.  I he  Non-Tutors,  in  their  answers,  mention  an  instance  of  very  defective 
arrangements  arising  from  the  division  of  responsibility  between  the  Tutors  and 
the  Board.  In  that  case,  two  sets  of  Lecturers  were  appointed  and  paid  for  dis- 
charging- the  same  duty,  the  one  set  under  the  College  Statutes  by  the  Board  the 
other  without  the  authority  of  the  Statutes  by  the  Committee  of  the  Tutors.  The 
Tutors  directed  their  Pupils  to  attend  the  Lecturers  appointed  by  the  Committee, 
and  the  Lectures  of  two  of  the  officers  appointed  by  the  governing  body  of  the 
College  were  deserted.  Such  a conflict  of  authority  and  of  arrangements  would 
be  still  more  likely  to  occur,  if  the  Committee  were  established  in  their  autho- 
rity by  Royal  Statute. 

Having  considered  the  Tutorial  System,  and  the  statements  which  we  have 
received  respecting  it  we  recommend  to  your  Majesty  that  the  Fees  payable  to 
Tutors  should  be  divided  into  four  parts  ; that  one-fourth  should  be  payable  to 
each  lutor  by  Ins  own  Pupils  ; and  that  the  Tutors  should  be  prohibited  from 
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making  any  regulations  as  to  this  portion  of  the  fee.  That  the  other  tliree-fourths 
should  be  thrown  into  a common  fund,  to  be  distributed  on  some  system  to  be 
settled  by  the  Board  and  Visitors,  for  the  endowment  of  Professorships,  Lecture- 
ships, and  Examinerships,  to  which  the  Junior  Fellows  should  alone  be  eligible. 

And  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  modification  of  the  Tutorial  System  could  best 
be  introduced  by  Royal  Statute. 

All  the  Junior  Fellows,  except  six,  are,  as  we  have  noticed,  qualified  to  Correspondence, 
be  Tutors,  but  the  Statutes  give  the  Provost  the  power  of  assigning  Pupils  to  Part  VI. 
the  several  Tutors.  A number  of  the  Tutor  Fellows  have  directed  our  attention 
to  the  clause  of  the  Statutes  creating  this  power,  and  have  suggested  that  by  its 
operation  the  emoluments  of  each  Fellow  from  Tuition  Fees,  which  form  by  far 
the  largest  part  of  his  income,  is  made  absolutely  dependent  on  the  will  of  the 
Provost,  who  might,  without  assigning  any  reasons,  refuse  to  allow  Pupils  to  enter 
under  a particular  Tutor,  thereby  reducing  his  income  to  a very  inconsiderable 
amount. 

At  the  time  this  power  was  intrusted  to  the  Provost,  the  office  of  Tutor 
would  seem  to  have  been  considered  more  onerous  than  valuable,  for  the  College 
Statutes  provide  that  a Fellow  refusing  to  act  as  Tutor  shall  be  punished.  From 
the  importance  of  the  office,  and  the  income  now  attached  to  it,  we  recommend 
that  the  power  of  appointing  Tutors  should  be  vested  in  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows. 

Lay  Fellowships. 

The  principal  duties  of  Junior  Fellows  are  those  of  Teachers  and  Examiners  in 
the  Undergraduate  Course,  and  of  Collegiate  Guardians  to  Students  in  all 
Classes.  If  in  Holy  Orders,  they  are  also  engaged  as  Assistants  to  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity,  and  to  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in  Divinity,  and  as 
Catechetical  Lecturers  and  Examiners. 

The  Statutes  of  King  Charles  provided  for  two  lay  places  among  the  Fellows; 
the  intention  of  creating  which  places  was  not  to  relieve  Fellows  from  the  obli- 
gation to  take  Holy  Orders,  but  to  provide  for  the  introduction  of  the  Professions 
of  Law  and  Medicine  into  the  College.  The  Fellows  holding  these  places  were 
called  the  Jurista  Juris  Civilis,  and  Medicus,  and.  they  were  required  to  give 
prelections  once  in  each  term,  in  their  special  faculties.  A third  Lay  Fellowship 
was  created  by  Royal  Statute  of  King  George  the  Third,  in  Util,  the  holder  to  be 
called  Jurista  Juris  Anglici.  The  obligation  of  entering  into  the  lay  profession 
is  just  as  compulsory  for  these  places  as  the  obligation  to  enter  into  Holy  Orders 
is  for  the  rest.  For,  if  none  of  the  Junior  Fellows  should  voluntarily  undertake 
the  lay  studies,  then  the  Junior  Master  of  Arts,  amongst  the  Fellows,  must  accept 
the  lay  place,  or  be  removed  from  the  College. 

With  respect  to  these  statutable  restrictions,  we  think  that  a large,  proportion 
of  the  Fellows  would  spontaneously  enter  the  Church,  and  would  cultivate  Theo- 
logical learning,  so  as  to  provide,  with  a few  selected  members  of  the  Clerical 
Profession — whether  from  the  Septennial  Fellows,  or  from  the  Church  at  large — 
a sufficient  body  for  the  teaching  in  the  Divinity  School,  the  Catechetical  In- 
struction, and  the  performance  of  Divine  Service  in  the  College  Chapel. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  obligation  in  all  cases  to  take  Holy  Orders  seems 
to  us  to  be  unnecessary and,  as  we  cannot  think  it  any  advantage  to  the  Church, 
that  compulsion  or  a worldly  inducement  should  be  held  out  to  persons  to  enter 
into  the  Ministry,  who  would  be  otherwise  indisposed  to  do  so,  we  recommend 
that  the  general  obligation  to, enter  Holy  Orders,  now  imposed  on  the  Fellows, 
should  be  abolished;  but  as  the  government  of  the  Divinity  School  forms  an 
important  portion  of  the  business  of  the  Board,  it  would,  we  think,  be  desirable 
to  accompany  the  abolition  of  this  obligation  with  a provision  that  at  least  four 
of  the  Senior  Fellows  should  be  in  Holy  Orders. 

In  answer  to  a communication  which  we  addressed  to  the  Provost  and  Senior  Correspondence, 
Fellows,  they  have  stated  to  us,  that  in  consideration  of  the  increase  of  the  Un-t,  V. 
number  of  Fellowships  in  Trinity  College,  they  would  agree  that  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  Holy  Orders  should  be  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  five  instead 
of  three  of  the  Fellows ; but  that  they  would  not  consent  to  the  entire  removal 
of  the  obligation  to  take  Holy  Orders. 

Dr.  Graves  has  suggested  that  some  addition  should  be  made  to  the  number  Suggestions  of 
of  Lay  Fellows.  ...  . Dr‘ 

His  Grace  the  Lord  Primate,  although  considering  that  it  might  not  be  detri-  Suggestions  of  the 
mental  to  allow  one  or  two  more  of  the  Fellows  than  the  Statutes  at  present  Lord  Primate. 
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permit,  to  enter  other  Professions  instead  of  the  Sacred  Ministry,  has  expressed 
a very  strong  opinion  against  the  entire  removal  of  the  obligation  to  take  Holy 
Orders.  The  argument  on  which  his  Grace  mainly  relies  is  the  desire  of 
Christian  Parents  to  have  their  children  under  the  guardianship  of  Ministers  of 
Religion;  and  he  adds,  that  his  remarks  apply  with  their  full  force  to  those  only 
of  the  Fellows  who  are  also  Tutors  of  the  College. 

The  arrangements  which  we  have  suggested  for  endowing  Professorships  out 
of  the  fund  now  paid  to  the  Tutors,  would  increase  the  number  of  Fellows 
without  charge  of  Pupils,  and  so  would  increase  the  class  to  whom  his  Grace’s 
objections  would  not  apply.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  Tutors  : from  the 
number  of  the  Tutors  who  would  naturally  enter  Holy  Orders,  the  parents  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  selecting  Ministers  of  Religion  to  have  charge  of  their 
sons  ; and  they  would  exercise  their  choice  in  this  respect  with  the  more  confi- 
dence, when  they  knew  that  the  entering  upon  Holy  Orders  was  voluntary,  and 
might  be  therefore  supposed  to  be  accompanied  with  a desire  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  Ministry.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  desirable  that  there  should  always 
be  some  laymen  amongst  the  Tutors,  to  provide  for  the  number  of  Dissenters 
amongst  the  Students,  as  their  parents  might  prefer  to  place  them  under  the,  care 
of  a layman  rather  than  under  a Clergyman  of  the  Established  Church. 

. 122.  With  respect  to  the  present  Lay  Fellowships,  we  find  it  stated  in  the  Answers 
of  the  Tutor  Fellows,  that  the  duty  of  prelecting  once  in  each  term  has  become 
obsolete ; and  these  places,  instead  of  being  generally  combined  with  the  pursuit 
of  the  corresponding  lay  profession,  have  been  held  by  persons  who  felt  no  vocation 
for  entering  the  Ministry.  They  are  held  at  present  by  the  Junior  Bursar  and 
!>y  two  Tutors,  whose  engagements  in  College  are  inconsistent  with  their  devoting 
themselves  to  the  lay  professions.  If  the  compulsion  of  taking  Holy  Orders 
were  removed,  as  we  have  recommended,  these  Medical  and  Legal  Fellowships 
might,  in  some  respects,  be  restored  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended, 
not  by  making  it  compulsory  on  any  Fellow  to  adopt  a lay  profession,  but 
by  holding  out  a sufficient,  inducement  to  some  of  the  Fellows  to  devote  a 
considerable  part  of  their  time  to  those  branches  of  science  which  are  most 
cognate  with  the  merely  professional  study  of  law  and  medicine — such  as,  in  the 
case  of  Law,  the  Science  of  General  Jurisprudence;  and,  in  the  case  of  Medicine, 
what  are  commonly  called  the  Natural  Sciences.  In  this  way,  while  some 
amongst  the  Fellows  would  devote  themselves  to  Theological  learning,  and 
others  would  pursue  the  Abstract  Sciences  or  Ancient  Literature ; some  would,  no 
doubt,  devote  themselves  to  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  others  to  Jurisprudence ; 
and  thus  the  Fellows  would  be  even  more  intimately  connected  than  at  present 
with  the  entire  system  of  Education  in  the  University. 


The  Divinity  School. 

Professorships  in  the  Divinity  School. 

" . Tlle  Soverranent  of  the  Divinity  School  in  the  University  of  Dublin  is  vested 
m the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College.  The  Professors  at  present 
connected  with  the  School  are  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Archbishop 
S*  lecturer  m Dmmty  There  are  seven  Assistants  to  the  Regius  Professor, 
and  eight  Assistants  to  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer 

Regius  Professorship  is  the  only  one  of  these  offices  which  is,  in  any 
espect  regulated  by  Royal  Statute,  The  first  Statute  on  this  subject  was  made 
Fellf  ’ v t vested,  the  election  of  the  Professor  in  the  Provost  and  Senior 
tion  of  it,  X?  ” 1 J had.  however,  existed  almost  from  the  founda- 

tho  i nLtft  C°  I,™  r * Pro/f  s,OTshlP  had  in  existence  from  the  time  of 

hv  tK™TSe  f * f T 68  V?Ther’ m 1607’  The  office  was  further  regulated 

by  the  Royal  Statutes  of  Geo.  III.  m ] 761  and  1814.  By  the  first  of  these  it 
was  provided,  that  no  one  but  a Senior  Fellow  should  fill  the  place  no  such 

Sartd0?h’a¥ar-W-y  vT6-  e™ted  before  that  time-  The  Statute  of  1814 
declared  this  limitation  to  be  injurious,  and  provided  that  any  Fellow  Senior  or 
Junior,  who  was  a Doctor  of  Divinity,  should  be  eligible. 

shin  anPv  Felli  ImilatlT  haS  ‘he  0t  6icludlI1g  from  tlre  Regius  Professor- 
ship any  Fellow  who  has  resigned  his  Fellowship  for  a living  , and  has  thus 

therXea°fhaT  r vft  °f  “*  P™fessi“’  We ' are  of  opinion, 

therefore,  that  eligibility  should  be  extended,  at  least  to  Ex-Fellows 

There  is  a provision  in  the  Statute  of  1 761  as  to  the  Students  who  'shall  attend 
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the  Lectures  of  the  Regius  Professor  which  seems  at  variance  with  the  present 
arrangements  of  the  School.  Thus,  the  Statute  provides,  “ that  all  Bachelors 
of  Arts,  (except  those  who  have  given  in  their  names  for  Law  or  Medicine), 
in  the  last  two  years,  between  the  taking  of  the  Degrees  of  Bachelor  and 
Master  of  Arts,  and  Masters  of  the  first  and  second  year's  standing,  shall 
attend  the  Lectures.”  Whilst  the  Regius  Professor  states,  that  “ Attendance  on  Evidence,  p.  17. 
Divinity  Lectures  is  altogether  voluntary,  except  in  the  case  of  Scholars  who 
have  graduated  as  Bachelors  of  Arts  ; but  they  may  attend  at  their  own  choice, 
the  Professor  or  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer,  or  their  Assistants.”  The  attend- 
ance of  Divinity  Students  on  the  Lectures  of  the  Regius  Professor  is  generally 
in  the  first,  and  not  the  last  two  years  of  the  interval  between  the  Degrees  of 
Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts. 

W e think  that  the  regulation  of  the  classes  of  Students,  to  attend  in  the  differ- 
ent Schools,. and  upon  the  different  Professors,  is  a matter  which  may  be  safely 
intrusted  to  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows.  We  therefore  recommend,  that 
the  provision  in  the  Statutes  with  respect  to  the  classes  to  attend  on  the  Regius 
Professor,  should  be  repealed. 

Archbishop  King’s  Lectureship  in  Divinity  was  established  by  Dr.  William  Evidence,  p.  23. 
King,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  1718.  The  Lecturer  was,  however,  called  the 
Divinity  Lecturer  until  1805,  when  the  founder’s  name  was  added  to  the  title 
of  the  Lectureship.  Until  the  year  1833,  the  Lecturer  was  selected  from  the 
Senior  Fellows,  the  office  being  an  annual  one,  and  usually  held  in  conjunction 
with  other  College  offices.  In  that  year  the  Board  resolved  that  the  Lectureship 
should  for  the  future  be  held  by  a Junior  Fellow,  who  should  thereupon  be 
incapable  of  being  a Tutor,  or  of  holding  any  office  but  that  of  Preacher,  and 
should  receive  a salary  of  £700  a-year,  and  that  the  office  should  be  vacant  on 
his  ceasing  to  be  a Junior  Fellow,  thus  providing  against  the  office  being  held  by 
Senior  Fellows. 

\;!}'In  1836  the  arrangement  was  considerably  modified  ; and  Dr.  O’Brien,  the 
present  Bishop  of  Ossory,  who  then  held  the  Lectureship,  was  allowed  to  hold,  it 
on  resigning  his  Fellowship  for  a College  living.  On  his  elevation  to  the  Epis- 
copal bench,  the  present  Lecturer  was  appointed  to  the  Lectureship,  and  to  a 
College  living  at  the  same  time. 

We  do  not  consider  the  modification  thus  introduced  an  improvement,  and  we 
recommend  a return  to  the  arrangement  of  1833. 

The  offices  of  Assistants  to  the  Professor,  and  to  the  Lecturer  in  Divinity,  have 
been  created  from  time  to  time. 

The  Course  in  Divinity  formerly  did  not  extend  beyond  one  year,  and  the  Lec- 
turer acted  as  an  Assistant  to  the  Professor.  In  1783  the  first  Assistant  to  Arch- 
bishop King’s  Lecturer  was  appointed,  under  the  name  of  Junior  Divinity  Lecturer ; 
in  1795  a second  Assistant  was  appointed,  under  the  name  of  Junior  .Assistant 
to  the  Divinity  Lecturer.  The  number  of  Assistants  to  Archbishop  King’s  Lec- 
turer was  subsequently  increased,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  present  number  of 
eight. 

In  1833,  the  Board  extended  the  Divinity  Course  from  one  to  two  years,  and 
at  that  time  the  Assistants  to  the  Regius  Professor  were  appointed ; their  number 
has  been  increased,  and  now  amounts  to  seven.  The  Assistants  to  both  Professor 
and  Lecturer  are  selected  from  the  Junior  Fellows,  who  are  in  Holy  Orders. 

Their  appointment,  and  the  regulations  respecting  them,  are  made  by  the  Board, 
and  do  not  arise  from  any  provision  in  the  College  Statutes.  The  Assistants 
include  nearly  the  entire  body  of  Junior  Fellows  who  are  in  Holy  Orders,  except 
those  who  hold  the  Professorships  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

The  present  Divinity  Course  is,  as  we  have  mentioned,  of  two  years’  duration. 

In  the  first  of  these  years,  the  Students  form  what  is  called  the  Junior  Divinity 
Class  ; and  are  required  to  attend  the  Lectures  of  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer, 
and  the  Lectures  of  one  of.  his  Assistants.  The  course  for  this  class  may  be 
completed  in  the  Senior  Sophister  Year.  In  the  second  year,  the  Students 
enter  on  the  Senior  Divinity  Class  ; and  are  required  to  attend  the  Lectures  of 
the  Regius  Professor,  and  of  one  of  his  Assistants.  At  the  end  of  this  two  years’ 
course,  the  Students  can  obtain  a Divinity  Testimonium,  which  has  the  important 
privilege  .attached  to  it  of  being  usually  required  by  the  Bishops  of  the  Irish 
branch  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  from  all  Candidates  for 
Ordination,  who  have  been  educated  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  The  Divinity 
Testimonium  is  given  to  those  only  who  have  completed  their  entire  Course  in 
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Arts  before  they  entered  on  the  studies  of  the  Senior  Divinity  Year.  The  Divinity 
Students  must,  consequently,  have  either  attended  Catechetical  Lectures,  or 
passed  Catechetical  Examinations  in  their  Freshman  Years  ; and  they  must  also, 
in  their  Senior  Sophister  Year,  attend  Lectures  and  pass  Examinations,  or  pass 
Examinations  only,  in  Moral  Philosophy  and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

The  Divinity  Students  enjoy  also  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  Lectures  of 
the  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  his  Assistants,  the  Professor  of  Biblical  Greek,  the 
Professor  of  Irish,  and  the  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  But  we  think  a 
larger  number  of  Students  would  derive  advantage  from  these  Professorships,  if 
the  Professors  were  more  directly  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  the  Divinity  School, 
by  requiring  attendance  on  the  Lectures  and  Examinations  of  at  least  one  of 
these  Professors  as  a condition  for  obtaining  the  Testimonium,  and  by  allowing 
special  Certificates  to  accompany  Testimoniums,  where  such  attendance  had  been 
given  to  the  subjects  of  the  other  Professors. 

Suggestions  of  the  Of  the  answers  returned  to  a Circular  Letter  issued  by  us  inviting  suggestions, 

Bishop  of  Meath,  some  have  had  in  view  improvements  in  the  Divinity  School.  One  of  them  is 

Dr  Lloyd  eeCe>  from  ^ie  Liishop  of  Meath,  late  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity.  His  Lordship’s  words 
are,  “ I do  think  that  the  School  I am  best  acquainted  with  requires  an  additional 
Professorship — that  of  Pastoral  Theology,  and,  perhaps,  one  of  Polemical  Theology.” 
Dr.  MacNeece,  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in  Divinity,  says,  “a  Professorship  of 
Pastoral  Theology  would,  I think,  be  necessary  to  complete  the  efficiency  of  our 
Divinity  School and  Dr.  Lloyd,  in  his  answers,  has  stated  his  views  as  follows: — 
“ There  can  be  no  question  of  the  high  merits  of  the  Divinity  School  of  Trinity 
College,  considered  on  its  theoretical  side.  But  something  appears  to  be  yet 
wanting  to  invest  it  with  a practical  character,  to  qualify  those  educated  there  to 
take  their  part  successfully  in  the  great  work  upon  which  they  are  about  to  enter, 
and  especially  to  train  them  in  the  most  effective  modes  of  encountering  the 
errors  which  they  have  so  soon  to  confront.  The  existence  of  such  a want  is 
plainly  evinced  by  the  many  attempts  which  are  voluntarily  made  by  the  Students 
themselves  to  supply  it.  Some  engage  as  Sunday-school  Teachers,  others  as 
Readers  under  the  Parochial  Visitors’  Society,  while  others,  again,  have  formed  a 
Voluntary  Association  within  the  walls,  for  the  task  of  self-instruction.  It  seems 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  University  to  supply  the  want  thus  proved  to  exist,  and  to 
take  into  her  own  hands  what  is  now  left  to  voluntary  effort,  or,  what  is  worse,  to 
chance.  The  proper  mode  of  meeting  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  endowment  of  a 
Chair  of  Pastoral  Theology,  in  connexion  with  the  Divinity  School.  If  the  holder 
of  such  a Chair  were  also  the  Incumbent  of  a Dublin  parish,  his  means  of  use- 
fulness would  be  much  increased.” 

In  connexion  with  these  suggestions,  we  have  observed  that  a Professorship  of 
Pastoral  Theolog-y  has  been  for  some  years  established  in  Oxford ; and  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inquiry  for  the  University  of  Cambridge  point  out*  a Professorship 
of  Pastoral  Theology  as  one  of  the  new  foundations  which  would  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  a complete  scheme  of  Theological  instruction,  such  as  they  suggest. 

Suggestions  of  the  In  the  answers  received  from  the  Lord  Primate,  his  Grace  expresses  himself 

Lord  Primate.  as  very  doubtful  respecting  the  expediency  of  founding  a Professorship  of  Pastoral 
Theology,  and  suggests  that  full  inquiry  should  be  made  respecting  the  result  of 
the  establishment  of  such  a Professorship  at  Oxford,  before  the  example  of  the 
sister  University  is  followed.  On  the  supposition  that  in  connexion  with  such  a 
Professorship  in  Dublin,  a single  model  parish. would  be  fixed  upon,  in  which  the 
Students  should  be  employed,  as  District  Visitors  and  Sunday-school  Teachers, 
under  the  Professor’s  guidance,  his  Grace  urges  his  objections  to  such  a plan,  both 
as  it  affects  the  Student  and  the  parish  selected.  He  observes  that  for  the  Student, 
too  much  of  his  time  would  be  abstracted  from  his  studies  at  the  time  by  these 
parochial  labours;  and  in  what  regards  the  parish,  that  the  Class  attending  the 
Professor  would  form  too  large  a staff  of  Lay  Assistants  for  any  one  parish  in  the 
City  of  Dublin  ; that  any  parish  would  be  placed  by  such  a system  m a forced 
and  artificial  state  of  spiritual  cultivation ; and,  further,  that  these  Lay  Assistants 
would  be  a body  perpetually  changing,  none  of  them  continuing  so  long  in  the 
parish  as  to  become  well  acquainted  with  the  families  or  the  children  in  it ; while 
in  the  meantime  they  would  have  displaced  the  teachers  in  the  schools  supplied 
from  among  the  parishioners  themselves,  and  naturally  belonging  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

* Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  the  State,  Discipline,  and  Revenues  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  p.  90. 
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His  Grace  is  of  opinion  that  a Graduate  about  to  enter  into  Holy  Orders  would 
obtain  in  the  most  profitable  manner  an  introduction  into  the  actual  work  of  the 
Christian  Minister,  by  being  placed  in  a country  parish,  under  the  guidance  of  an 
experienced  Clergyman,  and  becoming  his  companion  and  the  associate  of  his 
district  Visitors,  becoming  a Teacher  in  his  Sunday-school,  and  a Superintendent 

of  his  day  schools.  x i 

The  training  thus  pointed  out  would,  no  doubt,  be  highly  advantageous  to  such 
as  could  obtain  it,  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the.  University  Course  in 
Dublin  for  the  Candidate  for  Holy  Orders  requires  now  a period  of  not  less  than  five 
years  and  the  prevailing  desire  among  the  Candidates  is  found  to  be  the  obtain- 
ing posts  of  actual  ministerial  duty  as  soon  after  the  completion  of  their  Univer- 
sity Course  as  their  time  of  life  will  permit.  If  the  post  of  duty  so  obtained 
should  be  the  Assistant  Curacy  of  an  earnest  and  experienced  Clergyman,  the 
privilege  could  hardly  be  overrated;  and  it  is  a subject  for  deep  regret  that  the 
circumstances,  as  to  income,  for  several  years  past,  of  the  beneficed  clergy  m 
Ireland  have  compelled  the  relinquishment  of  the  assistance  of  Curates  m many 
parishes  where  formerly  they  had  been  constantly  employed. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  Divinity  Students  as  Lay  Assistants  to 
the  parochial  Clergyman,  the  Primate  concludes  by  stating  that  the  observations 
made  by  him  do  not  apply  to  the  useful  practice  which  has  been  adopted  by  many 
of  the  present  Divinity  Students,  of  giving  their  assistance  m the  various  parishes 
in  Dublin  as  Teachers,  and,  as  far  as  their  studies  permit,  as  Visitors ; a few  of 
them  only  being  employed  in 'each  parish,  and  without  their  displacing  thereby  the 
parishioners,  on  whom,  naturally  and  properly,  devolves  the  duty  of  engaging 
in  these  works  of  mercy  among  their  own  neighbours.  . 

The  practice  thus  described  with  approval  by  Ins  Grace,  has  arisen  out  of 
the  Dublin  Parochial  Visitors’  Society,  which  has  been  superintended  with 
especial  care  for  many  years  past  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin ; and  it  appears 
to  us  that  the  operations  of  this  Society  point  out  in  the  clearest  manner  how 
usefully  the  Students  attending  upon  the  instruction  of  a Professor  of  Pastoral 
Theology  could  be  distributed  in  the  several  parishes  of  the  city ; the  Students 
themselves  acquiring  most  useful  experimental  knowledge,  and  communicating 
during  the  periods  that  they  are  connected  with  the  respective  parishes,  impulses 
of  a beneficial  kind  to  the  resident  and  permanent  educational  resources  of  the 
districts.  This  system  of  Parochial  Visitors  was  introduced  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  when  he  had  been  obliged  to  relinquish  his  plan  for  founding  (m 
Dublin)  a Divinity  Hall,  to  which  he  was  prepared  to  devote  a large  portion  of 
his  yearly  income.  This  Divinity  Hall  being  intended  by  his  Grace  for  the 
reception  of  persons  who  had  graduated  in  either  the  University  of  Dublin  of 
Oxford,  or  of  Cambridge,  and  for  none  others;  intended,  therefore,  to  be 
supplemental  to  the  theological  training  previously  received  in  one.  of  these 
Universities,  and  supplemental,  especially,  in  the  preparation  for  the  immediate 
exercise  of  the  Pastoral  office. 


Degrees  in  Divinity. 

Besides  the  Divinity  Testimonium,  the  University  confers  the  Degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  and  Doctor  of  Divinity.  These  Degrees  are  not  directly 
connected  with  the  Testimonium,  but,  as  the  candidates  for  them  must  be  in 
Priest’s  Orders,  and  as  those  ordained  have  usually  obtained  the  Testimonium 
before  ordination,  it  may  be  considered,  to  that  extent,  as  a condition  for  a Degree. 

The  Testimonium,  as  we  have  explained,  is  given  after  a two  years  course  of 
study,  comprising  attendance  on  Lectures  and  Examinations.  , 

The  Degrees  in  Divinity  are  granted  without  the.  application  of  any  real  test 
of  merit  to  the  candidates  ; what  is  practically  required  is  the  lapse  of  a certain 
time,  and  the  payment  of  certain  fees.  Thus,  a Bachelor  of  Divinity  must  be.a 
Master  of  Arts  of  seven  years’  standing.  He  is  called  on  to  perfoim  certain 
Disputations,  and  to  preach  a sermon  m Latin,  and  one  in  English.  The  Dis- 
putations were  once  real  tests  of  merit  (Stat.  Car.,  cap.  XIII.) , but  at  present 
they  are,  as  the  Bishop  of  Meath  states,  “little  more  than  formal  but  are  Evidence,  p.  30. 
preserved,  as  he  supposes,  from  a reverence  for  antiquity.  The  Bishop  also 
states  that  “he  can  |ive  no  instance  of  a Degree  being  refused,  but  he  has  sent 
back  a Bachelor  for  insufficient  preparation.”  can  , „„„ 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  is,  in  like  manner,  conferred  alter  a lapse 
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of  time  and  payment  of  money,  without  any  real  test  of  merit.  The  candidate 
must  be  a Bachelor  of  Divinity  of  five  years’  standing,  or  a Master  of  Arts  of 
twelve  years’  standing.  He  is  called  on  to  preach  a sermon  in  Latin  and  one  in 
English,  and  to  perform  certain  Exercises,  which  are  in  a great  measure  formal ; 
the  sermons  are  not  used  as  tests  of  merit. 

It  seems  to  us  inexpedient  to  have  Degrees,  to  which  certain  privileges  are 
attached  (such  as  forming  part  of  the  qualification  of  the  Provost,  Professor  of 
Divinity  and  Donnellan  Lecturer),  solemnly  conferred  without  any  test  or 
examination.  As  to  the  mode  of  remedying  this  evil,  as  far  as  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  is  concerned,  we  will  state  our  opinion  in  connexion  with  the 
other  higher  Degrees;  but  with  respect  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity, 
we  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  putting  an  end  to  its  being  a mere  form,  by 
adopting  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Lloyd. 

“ I would  accordingly  suggest,  that  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  should 
be  conferred  after  the  Student  had  completed  the  Course  of  Lectures  and 
Examinations  required  for  the  Divinity  Testimonium.  The  qualifications  of  a 
Student  in  Divinity  are  now  guaranteed  by  an  extensive  Course  of  Study,  termi- 
nated by  a strict  Examination ; and  the  time  seems  to  have  come  (as  it  has  long 
since  in  the  case  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree)  when  the  University  should 
bear  its  attestation  to  these  qualifications  in  its  regular  and  appropriate  manner, 
namely, — by  publicly  conferring  the  Degree.” 

_ From  the  suggestion  of  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  he  would  seem  to  take  the  same 
view.  Thus,  he  says : — 

“ The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  may  now  be  taken  at  an  early  standing, 
upon  an  Examination,  which  is  a real  test  of  merit.  It  might,  perhaps,  be 
desirable  to  extend  the  same  practice  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  in  the  other 
Faculties  also,  leaving  the  Degree  of  Doctor  to  be  conferred  at  the  same 
standing,  and  in  the  same  way  as  at  present.” 

In  carrying  out  this  suggestion,  it  would  be  desirable  to  abolish  all  fees  on 
the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity ; and  to  confer  it,  as  the  Divinity  Testi- 
monium is  now  conferred,  without  expense.  The  stamp  duty  should,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  observe,  be  also  abolished.  With  these  changes  we 
recommend  that  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  be  substituted  for  the 
Divinity  Testimonium. 

Ecclesiastical  Patronage  connected  with  Trinity  College. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Patronage  connected  with  Trinity  College  consists  of 
twenty-one  livings,  in  the  gift  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  and  ten  livings 
to  which  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh  and  of  Dublin  have  a right  of  presenting 
a Fellow  or  Ex-Fellow  of  Trinity  College. 

Of  the  twenty-one  livings  in  the  gift  of  the  Board,  the  advowsons  of  eighteen 
were  given  to  the  College  by  Letters  Patent  of  King  James  the  First,  in  1610. 
The  advowsons  of  three  were  purchased— that  of  Killyleagh,  in  1756,  for  £1,500 
—that  of  Killeshandra,  in  1763,  for  £1,932— and  that  of  Clogherney,  in  1828, 
for  £14,000.  With  the  exception  of  £900,  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Gilbert  for 
purchasing  advowsons,  and  applied  in  the  purchase  of  Killyleagh,  the  purchase- 
money,  amounting  to  upwards  of  £16,500,  was  derived  from  the  funds  of  the 
College,  the  Provost  and  Fellows  having  obtained  a Royal  Licence  in  1763, 
enabling  them  to  apply  the  funds  of  the  College  in  the  purchase  of  four  advow- 
sons. W hen  so  much  might  be  done  for  the  advancement  of  education  by  the 
endowment  of  additional  Fellowships,  Professorships,-  Scholarships,  and  Exhibi- 
tions in  the  College,  we  think  the  purchase  of  advowsons  an  injudicious  appli- 
cation of  the  College  funds. 

At  the  time  when  King  J ames  granted  the  livings  to  the  College,  the  Fellowships 
were. septennial,  so  that  the  livings  would  naturally  be  filled  by  Fellows.  From 
the  time  of  King  Charles  I.,  when  Fellowships  were  allowed  to  be  held  for  life, 
until  a comparatively  recent  period,  the  livings  were  still  usually  filled  by  Fel- 
lows, m consequence  of  the  restriction  of  celibacy  imposed  on  Fellows  and  in 
consequence  of  the  livings,  in  most  cases,  exceeding  Junior  Fellowships  in  value, 
the  provision  of  the  Church  Temporalities  Act,  conferring  the  patronage  of 
ten  livings,  to  which  we  have  referred,  on  the  Archbishops,  was  founded  on  the 
supposition  that  these  Prelates  would  generally  find  Fellows  or  Ex-Fellows 
"'ilhng  to  accept  these  livings. 
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The  repeal  of  the  Celibacy  Statute  in  1840,  and  the  various  causes  affecting  Evidence,  p.  253. 
the  value  of  livings,  have  had  such  an  effect  that,  since  1840,  five  of  the  livings 
in  the  gift  of  the  College  have  been  refused  by  all  the  Fellows;  of  the  remaining 
livings,  the  six  which  were  given  away  without  being  attached  to  Professorships, 
were  refused  by  so  many  of  the  Fellows,  as  to  be  ultimately  given,  in  one  case  to 
a Fellow  of  three  years’  standing,  and  in  another  case  to  a Fellow  of  two  years’ 
standing. 

Of  the  ten  livings  in  the  patronage  of  the  Archbishops,  five  have  become 
vacant  since  this  right  of  patronage  was  created;  in  no  case  has  an  Ex-Fellow 
been  appointed  ; and  in  only  one  case  has  a Fellow  been  appointed — a Non-Tutor 
Fellow*  of  three  years’  standing. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  whilst  the  Fellowships  remain  at  their  present  value, 
the  livings  will  not  be  filled  by  any  but  the  most  recently  elected  Fellows,  who 
have  only  just  entered  the  Ministry,  and  who  can,  consequently,  have  shown  their 
fitness  to  be  presented  in  no  other  way  than  by  obtaining  Fellowships. 

We  observe  that  several  of  the  livings  have  been  given  along  with  Professor- 
ships. We  think  this  is  a very  undesirable  arrangement,  as  the  duties  of  the 
two  offices,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  more  important  Professorships,  are 
inconsistent. 

Proposed  Creation  of  Septennial  Divinity  Fellowships. 

From  our  review  of  the  Divinity  School,  it  appears  that  the  Board  are  unable 
to  exercise  any  selection  of  J unior  Fellows  to  act  as  Assistant  Lecturers.  All  the 
Junior  Fellows  in  Orders,  not  being  Professors,  are  scarcely  more  than  sufficient 
in  number  to  fill  those  situations.  This  is  not  convenient,  especially  as  it  is 
evident  that  very  few  of  the  Fellows  look  forward  to  the  active  duties  of  a 
Clergyman,  as  likely  to  form  part  of  the  business  of  their  lives.  They  enter 
into  Holy  Orders,  but  the  clerical  duties  which  the  entire  body  has  to  per- 
form, do  not  much  exceed  those  intrusted  to  a single  Dublin  Curate.  The 
returns  made  of  the  disposal  of  the  College  benefices,  show  that  three  of 
the  most  valuable  were  given  to  Fellows  of  three  years’  standing  or  less,  after  Evidence,  p.  254. 
having  been  refused  by  all  the  Fellows  of  longer  standing,  and  that  several  of 
the  benefices  slightly  inferior  in  value  to  those  have  been  refused  by  all  the 
Fellows.  Of  the  livings,  twenty-one  in  number,  in  the  patronage  of  the  College,  and 
the  ten  selected  under  the  3rd  and  4th  Wm.  IV.,  cap.  37,  there  are  not  more  than 
five  or  six  likely  to  be  accepted  by  J unior  Fellows ; and  this  state  of  things  must 
continue  unless  the  value  of  the  livings  shall  be  increased,  which  is  a most 
unlikely  event,  or  a great  reduction  made  in  the  value  of  a Junior  Fellowship, 
which  would  not  be  a just  or  expedient  measure. 

In  order  that  the  School  of  Divinity  may  rest  upon  a wider  basis, . and  that 
the  College  patronage  may  be  made  more  useful  in  promoting  Theological  study, 
and  in  training  an  able  body  of  men,  to  be  employed  through  the  country  in  the 
active  discharge  of  clerical  duties,  we  recommend  that  a new  body  of  Fellows 
should  be  created  on.  the  following  conditions : — 

1.  That  one,  and  one  only,  shall  be  elected  in  the  month  of  October  in 
every  year. 

2.  That  the  Course  to  be  examined  in  shall  be  the  same  as  for  the  existing 
Fellowships,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Courses,  for 
which  should  be  substituted  a Course  of  Divinity. 

3.  That  the  new  Fellows  shall  enjoy  all  the  emoluments  and  privileges  of  the 
old  Fellows,  except  that  of  taking  pupils ; and  that  the  tenure  of  the  new 
Fellowships  shall  be  limited  to  seven  years  after  Master’s  standing.  This  was 
the  ancient  tenure  of  all  Fellowships  in  Trinity  College. 

Trinity  College  is  the  chief  seat  of  Theological  education  in  Ireland  for  the 
Established  Church,  and  it  is  not  very  convenient  that  the  Teachers  should,  as  at 
present,  be  selected  chiefly  on  account  of  their  Mathematical  proficiency.  The 
new  Fellowships  would  be  a resource  for  men  of  ability,  who  do  not  possess  that 
peculiar  talent  which  would  make  it  prudent  for  them  to  strive  for  the  existing 
Fellowships.  Mathematics  should  be  excluded  altogether,  in  consequence  of  their 
tendency  to  monopolize  the  whole  if  admitted  to  a part.  It  might  also  be  useful 
to  substitute  the  writing  of  an  Essay  in  English  upon  some  subject,  in  lieu  of  the 
two  hours  devoted  to  the  composition  of  Latin  verse. 

The  operation  of  this  scheme  would  ultimately  create  a body  of  about  eight 
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Fellows  and  twenty-four  Ex-Fellows, — men  well  educated,  and  especially  in 
Theology,  who,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  chances  of  promotion,  increased 
by  their  position  and  character,  would  be  peculiar  objects  of  the  patronage  given 
to  the  Archbishops  by  the  3rd  end  4th  of  William  the  Fourth,  lhe  expense  to 
the  College  would  be  about  £700  a-year.  The  new  Fellowship  would  be  a prize 
of  the  highest  kind  to  the  Divinity  Student,  while  it  would  not  be  so  valuable  or 
so  permanent  as  to  divert  him  from  his  profession.  In  many  instances  he  would, 
probably,  act  as  Assistant  Curate  in  some  neighbouring  parish,  and  thus,  even 
while  a .Fellow,  learn  those  parts  of  his  profession  which  cannot  be  taught  by 
books. 

This  suggestion  of  the  creation  of  Septennial  Fellowships,  to  be  obtained  on 
an  examination  in  which  Divinity  should  occupy  the  important  place  which 
Mathematics  and  Physics  hold  in  the  examination  for  the  existing  Fellowships, 
has  been  the  subject  of  conflicting  opinions  among  the  chief  persons  connected  with 
the  College  and  University,  to  whom  it  has  been  communicated.  . The  College 
Board  approve  of  the  plan,  provided  that  the  existing  class  of  six  Non-Tutor 
Fellows  be  abolished.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Provost  has  had  for  many  years 
an  objection  to  the  creation  of  Septennial  Fellowships.  It  appears  from  the 
letters  received  from  the  Provost  and  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  that  a similar  plan 
for  the  creation  of  Septennial  Classical  Fellowships  -was  proposed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Meath  some  years  ago,  while  the  present  Provost  was  in  favour  of  opening  a 
certain  number  of  the  existing  Fellowships  to  Classical  attainments,  and  that  as 
the  two  persons  who  wished  for  a change  differed  in  details,  the  whole  matter 
fell  to  the  ground.  The  Provost  still  retains  his  objection  to  the  creation  of 
Septennial  Fellowships ; he  apprehends  that  “ when  a body  of  Septennial  Fellows 
has  been  created,  mixed  through  the  other  Fellows,  with  all  the  emoluments  and 
privileges  of  the  old  Fellows,  except  that  of  taking  pupils,  there  will  be  a great 
source  of  discontent,  as  in  addition  to  the  vexation  of  not  being  Tutors,  there 
will  be  an  agitation  to  accomplish  (as  was  done  before)  the  prolongation  of  their 
term;  and  that  it  would  be  useless  to  say  ‘ they  have  no  just  cause  of  complaint; 
they  knew  the  peculiarities  of  the  place  for  which  they  were  candidates,  and  they 
deemed  themselves  fortunate  in  their  election.’  This  argument  did  not  prevent 
agitation  by  the  present  Non-Tutor  Fellows.”  The  opinion  of  His  Grace  the 
Lord  Primate, coincides  with  that  of  the  Provost.  He  states  that  “these  additional 
Fellowships  would  necessarily  be  regarded  as  of  an  inferior  grade,  because  they 
would  be  tenable  for  seven  years  only,  and  the  holders  of  them  would  be  dis- 
qualified from  being  Tutors.  Thus  being  in  point  of  permanence,  profit,  and 
honour,  much  below  the  existing  Fellowships,  they  would  be  competed  for  by  a 
class  of  men  who  had  not  ability  to  aspire  to  the  more  durable,  valuable,  and  dis- 
tinguished posts  which  reward  the  labours  of  the  Mathematician  and  the  Classical 
Scholar.  The  new  Fellows  would,  in  general  estimation,  rank  lower  than  their 
brethren,  and  their  situations  would  correspond  with  the  ‘bye Fellowships,’  as  they 
are  denominated  in  some  of  the  Colleges  of  Cambridge,  the  persons  who  obtain 
which  are  always  looked  on  as  second-rate  men.  A distinction  of  this  kind,  intro- 
duced into  a little  community,  consisting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  same  College, 
would  not,  1 apprehend,  conduce  to  the  harmony,  happiness,  and  contentment 
of  the  body;  and.  1 fear  that  the  new  Fellows  would,  ere  long,  feel  dissatisfied  with 
their  position.  I am  not  insensible,  indeed,  of  the  advantage  which  the  Divinity 
School  would  derive  from  such  a corps  of  well-instructed  Theologians,  who  might 
be  employed  as  Assistants  to  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  and  to  Archbishop 
King’s  Lecturer.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  reward 
for  Theological  proficiency  being  in  a very  marked  degree  inferior  to  that  be- 
stowed on  proficiency  in  Mathematics  and  in  Classics,  the  honour  thus  conferred 
on  Divinity  as  a separate  branch  of  study,  is  at  the  same  time  disparaging  to  it, 
and  would  operate  disadvantageously  on  the  dignity  of  the  study  itself,  and  there- 
fore would  hardly  seem  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  character  which  belongs  to 
Trinity  College,  as  a religious  foundation,  closely  connected  with  the  Established 
Church.”  His  Grace  subsequently  states,  that  he  should  be  disposed  very  highly 
to  approve  of  such  a proposal,  if  the  situations  to  be  created  were  denominated 
“ Theological  Scholarships.” 

Having  given  to  these  objections  the  careful  consideration  to  which  they 
are  well  entitled,  on  account  of  the  source  from  which  they  proceed,  we  are, 
however,  of  opinion,  that  the  creation  of  Septennial  Divinity  Fellows  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  Church  and  to  the  College.  The  objections  made  apply 
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principally  to  the  name  of  Fellowship.  We  think  the  name  Fellows”  is  more 
appropriate  than  “ Scholars”  to  designate  a body  of  men  whose  studies  at  the 
University  would  be  completed ; who  would  be  employed  in  teaching,  not  in  learn- 
ing; and  who  would  obtain  their  situations  at  the  age  at  wliichFellowship  is  usually 
obtained,  and  Scholarship  usually  terminates.  W e are  of  opinion  that  the  income, 
privileges,  and  rank  of  Fellowship  would  add  considerably  to  the  value  of  the  situ- 
ation, and  to  the  energy  with  which  its  attainment  would  be  sought.  The  well- 
understood  rank  of  the  holder  of  the  office  would  add  to  his  ease  and  comfort,  in 
his  intercourse  with  those  with  whom  he  must  associate  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  while  from  those  whom  he  is  called  upon  to  instruct,  it  would  secure  a 
degree  of  deference  and  attention  which  might  not  be  readily  accorded  to  a 
person  of  undefined  or  inferior  rank. 

We  think  the  Provost  rather  overrates  the  mischief  and  the  danger  of  discontent 
among  the  new  Fellows.  In  every  profession  there  are  men  who,  not  succeed- 
ing so  well  as  their  brethren,  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  position,  and 
the  Church  certainly  forms  no  exception  to  this  rule.  This  dissatisfaction  has 
appeared  among  the  Non-Tutor  Fellows  of  the  College,  without  producing  any  ill 
feel  in  °\  or  interrupting  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  community.  It  merely 
led  to° some  memorials  from  that  body,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  they  were 
not  convinced  by  the  argument  which  the  Provost  suggests,  viz.,  that  when  they 
sought  for  the  situation,  they  knew  the  conditions  annexed  to  it.  That  would 
form  a very  strong  answer  to  a complaint  of  fraud  or  breach  of  faith,  but  is  a 
very  incomplete  answer  to  men  whose  complaint  is  that  their  emoluments  are 
unreasonably  low,  for  no  purpose  that  they  can  conceive,  except  to  increase  the 
emoluments  of  other  Fellows  who  have  been  subject  to  only  the  same  tests  and 
examinations  as  themselves.  Such  discontent  can  be  best  checked  by  showing 
some  useful  or  public  object  effected  by  the  arrangements  which  form  the 
foundation  of  the  complaint.  This,  in  the  case  of  the  Divinity  Fellowships, 
presents  no  difficulty,  as  it  would  be  readily  understood  that  as  they,  were 
intended  as  honorable  steps  toward  the  more  active  duties  of  their  profession,  it 
would  not  be  consistent  to  hold  out  inducements,  or  even  a permission,  to  the 
holders  to  abandon  their  prospects  in  their  profession  for  the  sake  of  a College 
life.  The  necessity  of  a rapid  circulation  among  the  body,  in. order  to  have  an 
examination  and  a vacancy  every  year,  and  the  impossibility  (for  want  of  funds) 
of  supporting  together  such  a number  of  Divinity  Fellows  as  should,  if  the  office 
were  permanent,  produce  the  required  vacancies,  would  prevent  dissatisfaction,  as 
those  who  wrere  elected  would  feel  that  the  opportunity  they  had  of  being,  so 
elected  arose  from  the  terminable  nature  of  the  office.  Nor  do  we  think  that 
they  would  complain  of  their  not  being  permitted  to  become  College  Tutors,  as 
they  would  not  have  undergone  any  examination  in  the  more  difficult  branches  of 
Science  in  which  the  College  Tutor  is  called  upon  to  give  instruction.  This 
would  not  imply  any  inferiority  of  abilities  among  the  Divinity  Fellows,  but 
merely  that  their  pursuits  and  prospects  did  not  lie  in. the  same  direction  as  those 
of  men  who  have  devoted  themselves  more  exclusively  to  the  study  of  the 
abstract  sciences.  . . , 

Nor  do  we  conceive  that  the  institution  of  such  a body  of  men  could  be  con- 
sidered as  disparaging  to  the  Church  or  to  the  study  of  Divinity.  On  the 
contrary,  we  think  this  objection  would  be  more  likely  to  apply  if  the  persons  so 
elected  should  receive  a less  honorable  name  or  rank  inferior  to  Fellowship, 
which  is  the  highest  that  is  within  the  power  of  the  College  authorities  to  bestow. 

Their  present  position  would  be  equal  to  that  of  the  ablest  of  their  cotemporaries 
in  College,  while  their  future  prospects  outside  the  College  would  be  commen- 
surate with  the  rank  and  dignities  which  may  be  obtained  by  eminent  merit  in 
the  Hierarchy  of  the  Established  Church. 

Proposed  Admission  of  Graduates  of  the  Queen's  University  to  study  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  Dublin. 

The  Bishop  of  Down  addressed  a communication  to  us,  suggesting  an  arrange-.  Correspondence, 
meat,  by  which  the  benefit  of  the  Divinity  School  of  the  Dublin  University,  as  Part  III,  1, 
an  auxiliary  to  the  studies  of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  might  be  extended  to 
Graduates  of  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland. 

The  right  of  admitting  to  Holy  Orders  in  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland  is  intrusted  by  law  to  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  in  their  respective 
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dioceses,  who  are  required  before  ordination  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  educa- 
tion and  attainments  of  the  candidates. 

The  Bishops  of  the  Irish  branch  of  the  United  Church  have  for  many  years 
past  required,  as  a condition  for  admitting  persons  to  Holy  Orders,  their  having 
obtained  a Degree  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  or  in  one  of  the  English  Univer- 
sities ; and  from  such  as  had  graduated  in  Dublin,  they  have  also  required  the 
production  of  the  Divinity  Testimonium;  and  very  few  have  been  ordained 
without  these  qualifications.  All  the  arrangements  on  this  subject  rest,  how- 
ever, on  the  voluntary  acts  of  each  Bishop,  in  the  exercise  of  an  unfettered 
discretion,  intrusted  to  him  by  law. 

The  recent  establishment  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  and  Queen’s  University  in 
Ireland,  has  afforded  to  many  residents  in  the  provinces  facilities  which  did  not 
previously  exist,  of  acquiring,  without  removing  to  any  great  distance  from  home, 
the  education  necessary  for  obtaining  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Some  of  those  who  have  thus  obtained  the  degree  may  manifest  a vocation  for 
theological  studies,  and  may  desire  to  enter  the  ministry.  In  applying  for 
ordination,  they  naturally  expect  that  the  Degree  in  Arts,  which  they  have 
received  from  the  Queen’s  University,  shall  be  recognized  by  the  Bishops  as  evi- 
dence of  that  amount  of  education  which  was  sought  to  be  secured  by  requiring 
candidates  for  ordination  to  have  obtained  the  Degree  of  A.B. 

As,  however,  there  is  no  Divinity  School  of  the  United  Church  attached  to 
the  Queen’s  Colleges,  such  Graduates  must  go  elsewhere  to  pursue  their  theolo- 
gical studies.  They  would  be  most  likely  to  resort  to  the.  Divinity  School  of  the 
Dublin  University ; and  the  object  of  the  Bishop  of  Down  is,  to  enable  them  to 
obtain,  under  the  authority  of  the  University,  certificates  from  the  Professors  in 
Dublin,  such  as  might  give  assurance  to  the  Bishops,  of  their  having  diligently 
pursued  a course  of  theological  studies. 

The  particular  plan  for  granting  such  a certificate,  which  the  Bishop  suggested 
in  his  first  communication,  was — 

“ That  the  Graduates  of  the  Queen’s  University  should  attend  the  last  year  of 
the  Course  of  Divinity  Lectures  delivered  to  the  Graduates  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  their  attendance  on  the  Lectures  delivered  by  the  Dean  of  Residences 
becoming  imperative,  and  his  Examination,  and.  certificate  at  its  close,  to  be 
deemed  and  taken  as  equivalent  to  attending  the  year’s  Lectures  which  the 
Students  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  attend,  concurrently  with  their  Under- 
graduate Course.”  . - - 

On  receiving  this  communication  from  the  Bishop  of  Down,  we  forwarded  it  to 
the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  requesting  such  observations  as  they  might  think 
right  to  make  upon  it,  and  we  received  a reply  from  them,  and  also  communica- 
tions which  they  enclosed  from  the  present  Bishop  of  Meath,  then  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,  and  from  Dr.  M‘Neece,  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in  Divinity. 
In  these  replies,  the  Board  and  the  Professors  object  both  to  the  details  of  the 
Bishop’s  proposal  and  to  the  principle  involved  in  it. 

On  these  replies  being  communicated  to  the  Bishop  of  Down,  he  suggested 
another  arrangement  as  likely  to  obviate  the  objections  of  the  Board. 

In  this  second  proposal  he  suggested,  that  the  candidates  for  such  certificates 
should  be  required  to  pass  the  Examination  of  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in 
Divinity,  before  attending  the  second  year’s  Course  in  Divinity.  But  he  did  not 
propose  that  they  should  attend  the  Divinity  Lectures  of  the  first  year. 

To  this  plan  the  Board  objected,  as  not  essentially  different  from  the  first  one. 
They,  at  the  same  time,  stated  their  inability  to  suggest  any  arrangement  by 
which  Graduates  of  the  Queen’s  University  might  obtain  a Divinity  Testimonium 
m Trinity  College,  without  passing  through  the  entire  course  of  studies  prescribed 
for  Students  in  Arts  in  the  Dublin  University.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
objection  of  the  Board  is  to  the  principle  of  the  Bishop’s  proposal. 

There  is  one  argument  urged  by  Dr.  M‘Neece,  and  adopted  by  the  Board, 
which  we  must  notice,  because  it  seems  to  us  to  be  founded  on  some  misappre- 
hension of  facts.  He  states,  that  the  Queen’s  Colleges  were  never  intended  to  be 
seminaries  for  the  education  of  the  clergy  of  any  religious  denomination.  “ The 
Colleges  themselves  were  designed  to  be  what  was  called  unsectarian.  Maynooth 
was  available  for  the  education  of  persons  destined  for  Holy  Orders  in  the  Church 
nuR°imei  Trinity  College  served  a similar  purpose  in  connexion  with  the 
Church  of  England ; and  the  Presbyterians  have  their  own  theological  semi- 
naries. The  same  argument  is  adopted  by  the  Board  when  they  say  “Divinity 
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Students  are  precisely  the  class  of  persons  for  whose  benefit  the  Queen  s Colleges 
were  not  intended.”  Now,  the  only  theological  school  that  was  situated  in  the  same 
town  as  a.  Queen’s  College  was  the  Belfast  College,  to  which  a grant  had  been 
made  by  Parliament  for  the  endowment  of  Theological  Professors,  in  two  branches 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  also  for  Professors  to  teach  the  Courses  in  Arts. 
On  the  opening  of  the  Queen’s  College,  in  Belfast,  the  endowment  was  continued 
to  the  Theological  Professors  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  the  endowment  for 
the  Professors  in  Arts  was  withdrawn,  on  the  ground  that  the  Divinity  Students 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  might  receive  their  education  in  Arts  in  the  Queen’s 
College ; and,  accordingly,  a considerable  number  of  such  Students  have  been 
receiving  their  education  in  the  Queen’s  College  since  it  was  opened. 

This  important  step,  taken  at  the  very  opening  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  seems 
to  indicate  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  intention  of  Your  Majesty’s  advisers, 
or  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  Queen’s  Colleges  should  not  be  auxiliary 
to  the  education  of  the  clergy  of  any  denomination.  W e feel,  therefore,  that  it 
is  a hardship  to  impose  on  all  who  may  desire  to  become  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  any  rule  tending  to  a prohibition  against  receiving  any  portion  of  their 
education  at  one  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  although  many  concurring  circum- 
stances may  point  out  one  of  those  Colleges  as  the  most  eligible  place  of 
education.  , . 

Our  recommendation  is,  that  Graduates  of  the  Queen  s University  who  are 
recommended  by  the  Bishop  in  whose  diocese  the  Queen’s  College  where  they 
have  been  educated  is  situated,  should  have  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  theolo- 
gical studies  in  the  Divinity  School  of  the  Dublin  University,  and  should  be 
entitled  to  receive  such  certificate  as'  the  Board  might  think  proper  to  give  of 
their  having  completed  the  two  years’  Course  in  Divinity.  We  do  not  concur 
in  the  precise  arrangements  suggested  by  the  Bishop  of  Down  in  either  of  Ins 
proposals.  We  think  that  the  full  two  years’  Course  should  be  required,  as  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  Lectures  of  the  Deans  of  Residences  will  become 
more  than  equivalent  to  the  Catechetical  Lectures  or  Examinations  in  Trinity 
College.  We  think,  also,  that  such  Divinity  Students  should  be  required  to  be 
under  the  care  of  a College  Tutor  during  the  two  years  of  their  Divinity  Course, 
and  should  pay  the  same  fees  to  the  Tutor  and  to  the  College  as  the  Divinity 
Students  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  except,  of  course,  the  fees  on  the  Degree 
of  A.B.  In  consideration  of  these  payments  they  ought  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  attending,  besides  all  the  Lectures  and  Examinations  in  the  Divinity  School, 
the  Tutorial  Lectures  in  Moral  Philosophy  and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
given  to  Undergraduates  in  the  Senior  Sophister  year.  They  ought  also  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  Lectures  of  the  Professors  of  Hebrew, 
Biblical  Greek,  Irish,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  any  other 
Lectures  they  might  think  advantageous  or  serviceable  to  them,  and  of  obtaining 
special  certificates  of  such  attendance. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  that  the  certificates  granted  to  such  Students  should 
be  in  the  same  form  with  the  Divinity  Testimonium  given  to  Graduates  of  Trinity 
College.  The  Board,  and  the  Professor  and  Lecturer  in  Divinity,  m objecting 
to  such  an  arrangement,  proceed  upon  the  ground,  that  a certificate  given  by  the 
College  in  connexion  with  the  Divinity  Courses,  must  convey  the  judgment . of 
the  governing  body  of  the  College  respecting  the  completeness  of  the  education 
received  by  the  person  obtaining  the  certificate;  its  completeness  in  artibus  as 
well  as  in  sancta  Theologia.  But  all  that  is  required  by  it  is,  that  external  Students  > 
should  be  admitted  to  receive  instruction  in  Divinity,  and  be  furnished  with  a 
certificate  of  their  proficiency,  if  they  deserved  and  claimed  such.  I he  Bishop, 
to  whom  a candidate  for  Holy  Orders  makes  his  application,  is  to  judge  respecting 
his.  general  attainments.  The  prelections  given  by  the  Professor  and.  Lecturer 
are  now  open  to  all  who  choose  to  attend  them;  the  only  alteration  required  woul 
be,  that  Students  from  the  Queen’s  Colleges  should  be  admitted  to  attend  the  in- 
struction given  by  the  Assistants,  and  obtain  certificates  of  the  proficiency  they 
may  have  made.  The  analogy  from  the  case  of  Medical  Students  seems  complete. 
A person,  not  otherwise  connected  with  Trinity  College,  is  admitted  to  -attend 
Medical  Courses,  and  obtains  a certificate  of  his  proficiency,  this  certificate  not 
being  a ground  for  any  degree,  or  general  testimonial  from  the  University,  bu 
to  be  produced  to  other  bodies,  who  may  act  upon  it,  such  as  the  College  of  1 ny- 
sicians  or  of  Surgeons,  these  bodies  having  the  same  relation  to  the  parties 
as  Bishops  have  to  Divinity  Students.  That  the  form  of  the  certificate  in  this 
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latter  case  might  be  varied  from  the  present  Divinity  Testimonium,  would  involve 
Evidence,  pp.  18  no  innovation ; for  at  present  Dissenters,  who  are  Students  in  artibns  in  Trinity 

and  27.  College,  when  they  attend  the  Divinity  Lectures,  can  obtain  a special  certificate. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Bishop,  in  whose  diocese  the  Queen’s  College  is 
situated,  and  who  will,  no  doubt,  be  always,  as  at  present,  one  of  the  Visitors 
of  the  College,  might  very  properly  be  required.  The  Colleges  of  Belfast, 
of  Cork,  and  of  Galway,  are  under  the  immediate  observation  of  the  Bishops  of 
Down,  of  Cork,  and  of  Tuam,  and  it  must  be  anticipated,  that  they  will  find 
in  those  Colleges,  from  time  to  time,  Students  who  would  appear  to  deserve  a 
systematic  course  of  theological  instruction.  The  indications  of  their  vocations 
for  theological  pursuits  were  given  by  W arburton,  Butler,  and  Seeker,  without 
connexion  with  the  training  of  Universities,  of  which  the  first  never  enjoyed  the 
privilege,  and  the  two  latter  enjoyed  it  only  nominally  or  formally. 


In  many  of  the  observations  and  in  the  recommendation  which  we  have  made 
on  this  subject,  there  is  one  member  of  the  Commission  who,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  does  not  concur ; and  Mr.  Cooper  wishes  to  state  the  reasons  for  his  differing 
from  his  Colleagues  in  the  Commission.  His  objections  to  the  recommendation 
are  as  follow : — 

“ 1st.  That  in  the  Act,  8th  & 9th  Viet.,  c.  66,  establishing  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
in  Ireland,  no  allusion  whatever  is  made  to  the  University  of  Dublin  or  Trinity 
College ; and  that  in  the  Patents  of  Incorporation  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  it  is 
stated  that  they  are  to  be  established  ‘ for  Students  in  Arts,  Law,  Physic,  and 
other  useful  learning,’  and  excluding  the  duty  that  the  students  ‘ ad  colendam 
virtutem  et  religionem  adjuventur,’  as  in  the  Charter  of  the  Dublin  University; 
thus  showing  that  no  connexion  was  contemplated  between  the  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity and  the  University  of  Dublin. 

“2nd.  That  I do  not  conceive  that,  under  the  terms  of  our  Commission,  we 
have  any  authority  to  recommend  changes  not  strictly  within  the  limit  of  the 
State,  Discipline,  and  Revenues  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  the  College  of 
the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity  therein,  and  of  all  and  singular  the  Colleges  and 
Schools  in  said  University.’ 

“ 3rd.  That  should  I be  in  error  in  my  second  objection,  I do  not  think  it  pru- 
dent, nor  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  that  tvyo  distinct  classes  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  should  issue  from 
the  Dublin  University.” 


The  Law  School. 

Professorships  in  the  Laiv  School. 

The  Law  School  in  the  University  of  Dublin  is  under  the  government  of  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College. 

There  are  two  Professors : the  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  and  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Feudal  and  English  Law. 

Evidence,  p.  31.  As  to  the  Professorship  of  Civil  Law,  it  appears  that  the  power  of  conferring 
Degrees  in  Law  was  included  in  the  powers  granted  to  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows,  by  the  charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  terms  used  in  the  forms  by 
which  the  Degrees  in  Law  are  conferred,  “ in  vlroque  jure  tam  civili  guam 
canonico,  indicate  the  branches  of  Law  which  were  usually  studied  when  that 
form  was  adopted.  There  would  seem  to  have  been  a Professor  of  Laws  in  the 
University  from  its  foundation.  In  Bedell’s  Statutes,  which  preceded  those  of 
King  Charles,  a “ Professor  Jurisprudential ” is  mentioned.  And  in  the  Statutes 
of  King  Charles,  there  is,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  a provision  for  intro- 
ducing  the prof  essio  jurisprudential,  by  requiring  one  of  the  Fellows  to  be  Jurista 
Juris  Civilis.  In  1668,  the  Professorship  then  existing  in  the  College  was 
recognised  and  endowed  by  a Royal  Letter,  in  which  the  holder  of  the  office  is 
styled  “ Our  Professor  of  the  Lawes.” 

The  appointment  to  the  Professorship  has  always  been  vested  in  the  Provost 
and  Senior  Fellows,  and  for  many  years  they  appointed  a Senior  Fellow  to  it; 
the  duties  were  little  more  than  nominal  and  formal,  the  superintendence  of  dispu- 
tations and  the  presentation  at  the  commencements  of  candidates  for  Degrees  in 
i VV"  ?enc^er.s  King’s  Inns,  in  the  year  1848,  proposed  a comprehensive 
plan  of  legal  education  for  Law  Students ; and  the  Board,  concurring  in  the  propriety 
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Of  the  alteration,  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Benchers  for  establishing 
a connexion  between  the  Law  School  of  the  University  and  the  system  of  legal 
eduction  commenced  at  the  King’s  Inns.  As  part  of  this  arrangement,  the 
Board,  in  1850,  raised  the  salary  of  the  Professorship  of  Civil  Law  ; the  practice 
of  electing  a Senior  Fellow  was  discontinued,  and  the  rule  was  adopted  of  not 
electing  to  the  Professorship  any  one  who  was  not  a Doctor  of  Laws,  ana  a 

B“he11egfufSmlTpd7Feudal  and  English  Law,  was  founded  by  Royal  Coll  Stat . »D. 

Statute  in  1701,  shortly  after  the  delivery  oi  the  celebrated  Lectures  ot  bn 

William  Blackstone,  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  the  foundation  of  the 

Vinerian  Professorship  of  English  Law  there.  The  reasons  stated  ion  the 

foundation  are— ‘'the  great  advantages  to  the  University  and  Kingdom,  which 

had  been  found  to  arise  from  the  Oxford  Professorship;  and  because  amongst 

the  more  polished  nations,  the  study  of  municipal  laws  ought  always  to  be  held 

in  the  highest  honour,  as  being  not  only  to  the  great  ornament  of  the  nobles  and 

princes  of  the  state,  but  also  especially  necessary  to  its  safety. 

^ The  qualification  for  the  Professorship  as  prescribed  by  this  Statute,  requites 
that  the  Professor  should  be  a Barrister  of  two  years’  standing.  The  duration 
of  the  Professorship,  the  duties,  the  salary,  and  the  fees  connected  with  it,  are 

also  fixed  by  the  same  Royal  Letter.  Evidence  n 45. 

Until  the  recent  arrangement  with  the  Benchers,  there  was  no  class  of  »P- 

Students  required  to  attend  the  Lectures  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Feudal  and 
English  Law,  although  Lectures  have  been  regularly  given  by  him  for  a num- 
ber of  years;  Scholars,  however,  who  attended  his  Lectures,  were  not  required 
to  attend  Hebrew  Lectures.  v.  - - 

As  part  of  the  arrangement  between  the  Board  and  the  Benchers  foi  placing 
the  two  Law  Professorships  of  the  University  on  such  a basis  as  to . be  embraced 
in  the  plan  of  Legal  Education  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  the  Benchers,  Evidence,  p.  38. 
the  Board  proposed  to  the  Benchers  the  choice  of  one  of  two  divisions  of  subjects, 
either  to  assign  General  Jurisprudence  to  the  Professor  of  Feudal  and  English  Law, 
to  be  taught  by  him  in  addition  to  the  statutable  subjects  required  to  be  taught, 
and  to  combine  Ecclesiastical  Law  with  Civil  Law  in  the  subject  °f  the  other 
Professorship,  or  else  to  have  the  subject  of  Real  Property  and  Equity  taught 
by  the  Professor  of  Feudal  and  English  Law,  and  Civil  Law  and  General 
Jurisprudence  by  the  other  Professor.  The  Benchers  thought  the  second 
arrangement  of  subjects  the  most  suitable  one  for  them  to  adopt,  and  the  Loaia 

ai  The ^Lncdier? then  founded8 two  Professorships  ; one  of  the  Law  of  Personal 

Property,  Pleading,  Practice,  and  Evidence ; and  a second  of  Constitutional,  Lri-  Evidence_  p-  4G. 

minal,  and  other  Crown  Law.  They,  at  the  same  time,  made  attendance  on  the 

Lectures  of  the  Professors,  both  in  the  University  and  the  King’s  Inns,  compulsory 

on  all  Law  Students  admitted  to  the  King’s  Inns  after  Trinity  Term,  1850  ; those 

who  were  not  Graduates  of  certain  Universities  being  required  to  attend  a year  s 

Lectures  of  all  the  four  Professors. 

The  system  of  Legal  Education,  thus  commenced  under  the  joint  management 
of  the  Benchers  and  the  Board,  has  not  been  in  operation  for  a sufficient  time 
to  judge  of  it  by  its  effects.  There  are,  however,  two  points  in  it  which  we 
must  notice.  It  is,  we  think,  to  be  regretted  that  the  Benchers  do  not  require 
the  Students  to  pass  Examinations  as  well  as  to  attend  Lectures.  And  it  would 
be  desirable  that  Graduates  of  Universities,  as  well  as  other  Students,  should  be 
required  to  attend  the  Lectures  of  the  four  Professors,  and  not  of  any  two,  as  at 
present.  The  business  is  so  divided,  that  the  Lectures  of  all  seem  to  be  necessary 
for  anything  like  a complete  education. 

Rules  with  respect  to  Admission  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland. 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  adopting  this  suggestion  arises,  we  have  no  doubt, 
from  that  which  we  are  assured  stands  in  the  way  of  the  complete  development 
of  a Law  School  in  Ireland— the  necessity  imposed  on  Students  preparing  tor 
the  Bar  in  Ireland,  to  keep  some  of  their  Terms  at  the  Inns  of  Court  m England. 

This  subject  is  referred  to  by  both  the  Law  Professors,  and  also  by  the  Senior 

FeThusSbr.  Anster  says— “The  fact  of  the  Graduates  of  the  Dublin  University  Evidence,?.  34. 
having  to  attend  Terms  in  England,  does,  I think,  very  materially  interfere  with 
‘the  complete  development  of  a Law  School  in  the  University,  or  in  Ireland 
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at  all.  In  my  own  class  of  last  year,  some  of  the  Students  had  to  go  over  to 
England  to  keep  a Term,  during  a period  while  the  Lectures  were  going  on 
which  interfered  materially  with  the  instruction  of  the  class,  as  some  of  the 
Students  went  over  just  to  keep  the  Terms,  and  returned  after  a few  days  in 
time  to  attend  enough  of  Lectures  to  entitle  them  to  my  certificate  but 
compelling  me  to  vary  a good  deal  the  plan  I had  endeavoured  to  adopt  of 
strictly  systematic  teaching.  I had  to  change  my  days  of  Lectures  more  than 
once,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such  Students  to  keep  the  English  Terms 
without  losing  the  Class  Lectures.”  ° 

Again,  he  says— “ If  the  question  is  to  be  regarded  as  confined  by  the  inquiry 
to  the  mere  fact,  of  whether  the  present  mode  of  keeping  Terms  interferes  with 
the  effectiveness  of  our  Law  School,  in  the  University,  I have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  it  does  most  injuriously  interfere  with  it,  and  that  (unless  where 
Students  are  engaged  in  learning  their  profession,  in  Conveyancers’  or  Pleaders’ 
Offices,  which  is  altogether  optional  to  them,  and  which,  from  the  expense  of  it 
is  a course  not  often  adopted,  and  which  is  not  made  a condition  precedent  to 
being  called  to  the  Bar  either  in  England  or  Ireland),  there  is  no  compensating 
England^’  "hateVer  for  the  m*err“PtKm  created  by  this  attendance  on  Terms  in 

Dr.  Longfield,  also,  says— “ I am  of  opinion,  that  the  necessity  of  keening 
Terns  m England  does  interfere  with  the  complete  development  of  a Lai 
*|e  U“1'refsi‘y-  11 IS  ?bviously  the  interest  of  the  Student  to  postpone 
his  visit  to  London  (which  occasions  expense  and  trouble)  as  long  as  he  can  • 
and  they  generally  postpone  to  the  same  period  the  commencement  of  their 

thlvtf°oftnhr  nad ' 7 aFe’  that  need  not  commenee  their  studies  until 

they  go  to  London  where  there  are  more  and  better  opportunities  of  learning 

to  thehsfndv  ^ Tand'  Pe  *tudent  naturally  will  pay  more  undivided  attention 
to  the  study  of  Law  as  the  time  approaches  for  his  being  called  to  the  Bar  and 
commencing  to  practise:  and  this  period  is  spent  in  England.  I do  not  5™  an 
opinion  whethei  the  present  practice  is  unfavourable  to  the  study  of  the  Law 
but  merely  that  it  is  unfavourable  to  the  success  of  the  School  of  Lai  in  belaid  ’’ 
Then  the  Committee  of  the  Board,  in  their  report,  say-“  Arrangements  have 

areffidetrwschool  °°Ta.f 011  wit|  ‘he  Belchers,  for  the  establishment  of 
an  efficient  Law  School.  Until  we  see  how  these  regulations  will  work  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say  whether  any  or  what  further  institutions  may  be  necessary 
But  it  is  our  present  impression,  that  so  long  as  the  rule  iaTwMclSS 
Law  Students  to  keep  Terms  by  residence  in  London,  no  really  efficient  Law 
School  can  be  established  in  this  country.  If  we  were  Dei-miffed  to  add  fho  c 

the  time  now  ste  „ ^tim  re  to  I f ‘a  faep  Te™s  “ L™d»°.  and  the  dedication  of 
serious  consideration.  Though TalreeVith^ the  Prolost  ? la?me’  deserves  most 

mm 

ItStlStllh  i“hem'  Mm 

the  University.’^  1S  Previous  stu^ies  and  knowledge  acquired  in 

Terns  STheCInls  admission  to  the  Irish  Bar  to  keep 

the  Irish  Parliament,  33  Henry  v!ll„  C'gfc;- 
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perpetual  by  the  11th  of  Elizabeth,  sess.  1,  chap.  5.  The  clause  provides,  that 

“no  person  can  do  or  minister  any  thing  or  things  in  any  of  the  Four  Courts  of 

Dublin,  which  hath  been  used  to  be  done  by  one  learned,  or  taken  to  be  learned 

in  the  Kinge’s  Lawes,  but  such  person  or  persons  as  hath  or  shall  be  for  the  same; 

at  one  time,  or  severall  times,  by  the  space  of  years  complete  at  the  least, 

demurrant  and  resiant  in  one  of  the  Innes  of  Court  within  the  realm  of  England, 

studying,  practising,  or  endeavouring  themselves,  the  best  they  can  to  come  to 

the  true  knowledge  and  judgment  of  the  said  lawes.”  The  number  of  years  was 

left  blank  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  but  eight  Terms,  occupying  a space  of  two 

years — the  least  time  to  satisfy  the  word  years — were  at  first  required,  and  this 

number  of  Terms  is  still  required  from  all  who  are  not  Graduates  of  certain  Uni-  Correspondence,  . 

versities ; but  at  the  present  day  only  six  Terms,  which  can  be  kept  in  a year  and  Part  II.,  3. 

a-half,  are  required  from  the  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  of  other 

Universities,  and  these  form  the  great  majority  of  Law  Students. 

The  Benchers  in  Ireland,  in  pursuance  of  the  Statute,  require  the  Terms  to  be 
kept,  but  the  manner  of  keeping  them  is  under  the  regulation  of  the  Benchers 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  in  England  ; and  by  the  rules  agreed  upon  by  all  the  English 
Inns  of  Court,  members  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  of  certain  other  Uni-  Correspondence, 
versities,  are  enabled  to  keep  their  Terms,  by  dining  in  the  halls  of  the  Societies  ‘ 1 ’’ 

on  any  three  days,  in  each  Term  ; so  that  the  residence  intended  by  the  Statute 
is  not  enforced.  Neither  are  any  means  adopted  to  ascertain  that  the  Terms  are 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  endeavouring  to  learn  the  Law. 

The  Benchers  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  in  England,  have  established  a system  of 
legal  education  by  which  no  one  will  be  admitted  to  the  Bar  there  who  shall 
not  have  attended  Lectures,  or  passed  the  Examination  established  by  them. 

But  Students  who  are  entered  “ avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  being  called  to  the  p°”tejj°n8>enCe’ 
Irish  Bar,”  are  not  required  to  attend  the  Lectures,  or  make  any  payment  ai  ’’ 
towards  the  Lecture  Fund. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  think  that  the  provisions  of  this  ancient  Sta- 
tute, passed  before  the  foundation  of  Trinity  College,  which  are  not,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  carried  out  in  any  respect  but  as  a mere  form,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  a complete  Law  School  in  the  University 
of  Dublin.  And  we  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  provision  in  the  Statute  of 
Henry  VIII.,  to  which  we  have  referred,  should  be  repealed;  and  that  the  rules 
with  respect  to  admission  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland,  should  be  left  entirely  with  the 
Benchers  of  the  King’s  Inns,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rules  with  respect  to 
admission  to  the  Bar  in  England  are  entirely  intrusted  to  the  Benchers  of  the  Inns 
of  Court  there. 

From  the' position  of  the  University  of  Dublin  in  the  metropolis  of  Ireland, 
where  the  Law  Courts  are  situate,  and  from  the  connexion  already  established 
between  the  College  and  the  Benchers  of  the  King’s  Inns,  a complete  Law  School 
might  well  be  developed  under  their  joint  superintendence. 

Arrangements  for  Promoting  Legal  Studies. 

Besides  the  arrangement  with  the  Benchers  of  the  King’s  Inns,  the  Board  of 
Trinity  College  have  adopted  two  other  measures  for  promoting  the  study  of  Law 
in  the  University.  The  first  of  these  is  the  arrangement  made  for  Professional 
Students  in  the  Senior  Sophister  Year  of  the  Undergraduate  Course.  Students 
who  attend  the  Lectures  of  the  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  that  year,  are  allowed 
to  keep  their  Terms  by  answering  in  only  one  instead  of  two  of  the  optional 
courses  of  study  prescribed  for  Senior  Sophisters. 

The  second  arrangement  for  encouraging  the  study  of  law  is  the  plan  estab-  Evidence,  p.  36. 
lished  by  the  Decree  of  the  Board  of  the  26th  of  October,  1850,  appointing  a two 
years’  Course  of  study  for  Students  in  Law,  on  a plan  somewhat  similar  to  the  two 
years’  Course  of  study  required  from  Divinity  Students.  The  Law  Professors  are 
authorized  to  give  a joint  certificate  at  the  end  of  this  Course,  analogous  to  the 
Divinity  Testimonium. 

Degrees  in  Law. 

The  University  is  empowered  to  grant  Degrees  in  Law,  and  it-  confers  the  Evidence,  pp.  38- 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  the  Degree  of  40. 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  on  the  payment  of  certain  fees,  and  on  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain exercises,  which  are  merely  formal.  The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  is  con- 
ferred after  the  interval  of  five  years  from  the  time  when  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 
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of  Laws  can  be  obtained,  on  .the  payment  of  further  fees,  and  on  the  performance 
of  other  formal  exercises.' 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  forms  part  of  the  qualifications  for  some 
important  offices  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  is 
the  qualification  for  Advocates  in  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty  Courts ; and  yet 
both  Degrees  may  be  obtained  without  the  slightest  study  or  knowledge  of  law. 
In  the  case  of  Degrees  in  Divinity,  the  candidates  must  be  in  Priests’  Orders,  and 
usually  have  obtained  the  Divinity  Testimonium ; but  in  the  case  of  Degrees  in 
Law,  no  professional  position  is  required,  and  the  Certificate  of  the  Law  Professors, 
so  very  recently  established,  has  not  as  yet  been  connected  with  the  Degrees. 
Suggestions  of  The  suggestion  of  Dr.  Lloyd,  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  to  which  we 
Dr.  Lloyd.  have  referred  in  considering  the  Divinity  Degrees,  might  advantageously  be  carried 

out  with  respect  to  the  Law  Degrees  also ; and  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 
given,  as  Dr.  Lloyd  suggests,  instead  of  the  Certificate  of  the  Law  Professors,  the 
Degree  being  placed  in  the  same  position  as  the  Certificate,  and  being  granted  free 
of  all  expense  for  fees  or  stamp  duty. 

How  to  make  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  a real  test  of  merit,  we  shall 
consider  in  connexion  with  the  same  question  as  it  respects  other  Degrees. 

The  Legal  Education  of  Attorneys  and  Solicitors. 

There  is  one  department  of  legal  education  to  which  the  Board  seem  not 
to  have  hitherto  directed  their  attention,  that  applicable  to  Students  preparing 
for  the  professions  of  Attorney  and  Solicitor. 

l*2Gco.  IV.,c.48.  From  the  provisions  of  several  Acts  of  Parliament  for  the  regulation  of  the 
3 Geo.  IV.,  c.  16.  professions  of  Attorney  and  Solicitor,  it  is  manifestly  the  intention  of  the  Legis- 
1 Vic., y.  <56.  lature  to  promote  the  acquisition  of  Academic  Education,  both  in  Arts  and  Law, 
4 & 5 ie.,  c.  i-  amongSt  those  preparing  for  these  branches  of  the  Legal  Profession.  For  this 
purpose,  the  period  of  apprenticeship  is  shortened  by  two  years  in  favour  of  those 
who  obtain  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  by  one  year  in  favour  of  those 
who  have  attended  the  Lectures  and  passed  the  Examinations  of  the  Professors  of 
Law  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  or  in  the  Queen’s  University,  during  two 
Evidence  p 41.  collegiate  years.  Dr.  Anster  states  that  “this  class  of  Students  do  not  come 
within  the  arrangements  with  the  King’s  Inns,  and  no  rule  has  yet  been  made  by 
the  Board  on  the  subject  of  their  attendance  at  Lectures  and  Examinations.”  We 
have  no  doubt,  however,  that,  as  the  Law  School  makes  progress,  the  Board 
will  make  arrangements  to  include  in  it  the  clyss  of  Students  referred  to. 

The  object  of  the  Legislature — the  encouragement  of  a higher  scale  of 
education  amongst  those  preparing  for  the  professions  of  Attorney  and 
Solicitor— -would  be  much  more  generally  and  effectually  secured  than  at  present, 
if  a remission  or  reduction  of  the  heavy  stamp  duty  of  £120,  now  imposed  on 
Articles  of  Clerkship  or  Apprenticeship  to  Attorneys  or  Solicitors,  were  allowed 
to  those  who  had  incurred  the  expense  of  a University  education.  The  great 
expense  which  this  stamp  duty  imposes  on  young  men,  or  on  their  parents,  must 
often  exhaust  the  funds  that  would  be  much  more  advantageously  applied  in 
securing  a liberal  education.  The  same  reasoning  is  applied  in  the  Report  of 
the  Board,  which  we  have  already  quoted,  to  the  higher  branches  of  the  Legal 
Profession.  “If,”  say  the  Committee,  “we  were  permitted  to  add  the  same 
time  and  expense  to  the  studies  of  a Law  Student  which  he  must  now  spend  in 
London,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  render  the  Law  School  of  the  University  more 
efficient.” 

These  heavy  taxes  on  the  entrance  to  the  legal  professions  counteract  in  a 
great  measure  the  benefits  of  Exhibitions  and  Scholarships  as  means  of  assisting 
young  men  to  enter  such  professions ; for  what  the  successful  student  gains  by 
the  public  endowment  in  the  form  of  an  encouragement,  to  the  diligent  cultiva- 
tion of  his  talents,  is  shortly  afterwards  taken  from  him.  in  the  form  of  a tax  on 
his  admission  to  the  professions  in  which  he  can  best  make  his  talents  and 
acquirements  serviceable  to  the  community. 

. Medical  Faculty  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

Professorships  in  the  Medical  Faculty. 

Evidence,  pp.  225  The  Medical  Faculty  in  the  University  of  Dublin  comprises  six  Professors,  in 
the  following  departments.  The  Regius  Professorship  of  Physic,  has  been  in 
existence  from  a very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  College ; the  University 
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Professorships  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  of  Chemistry,  and  of  Botany,  were 
founded  in  178%  the  Professorship  of  Surgery  in  1848;  and  the  University 
Professorship  of  fcrgery  in  1852.  . xl  . . . 

The  Medical  Faculty  arose  from  the  Charter  . of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  gave 
to  the  University  the  power  of  conferring  Degrees  in  all  Arts  and  Faculties. 
This  power  was  confirmed  by  the  Charter  of  King  Charles.  _ 

A Professor  of  Medicine  or  Physic  would  be  a suitable  University  officer  to 
moderate  (that  is,  preside  over)  the  Exercises,  and  present  for  Degrees  m Medi- 
cine, occupying  the  same  position  with  respect  to  those  Degrees  as  the  Professor 
of  Divinity  to  Degrees  in  Divinity,  and  the  Professor  of  Civil  Law  to  Degrees  in 
Law  Accordingly,  “in  1598  (six  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  College), 
mention  is  made  in  the  College  Register  of  a Concof datum  of  £40  a-year, 
granted  by  the  Government  to  the  University  for  a ‘ Physician’s  pay.  This  was 
continued  for  several  years,  although  it  was  afterwards  reduced  to  £30  per 
annum.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Physic.” 
“In  Bishop  Bedell’s  Statutes  (framed  about  1628),  it  is  enacted,  that  one  of 
the  Fellows  shall  be  Professor  of  Medicine,  and  shall  deliver  Lectures  in  that 
Faculty  every  Term,  an  enactment  which  is  continued  and  confirmed  by  the  Statutes 
of  Charles  I.  Hence,  it  would  seem  that  the  Medical  Fellow  was  considered 
to  be  the  Regius  Professor  of  Physic,  there  being  at  that  time  no  other  foun- 
dation for  the  Professorship — in  like  manner  as  the  Law  Fellowship  is  identified 
with  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Law,  by  the  Statute  of  20th  Charles  11. 

“ The  earliest  appointments  of  the  office  of  Medical  Fellow  mentioned  m the 
College  Registries,  are  those  of  John  Temple,  in  1618,  and  of  Mr.  Deere,  in 
1621.  During  the  Commonwealth,  Dr.  John  Stearne  was  Professor  of  Physic, 
beino-  at  the  time  a Fellow  of  the  College,  and  had  a grant  of  certain  premises 
in  Trinity-street,  for  the  foundation  of  a College  of  Physicians.  On  the  Resto- 
ration (June  3rd,  1662),  he  was  formally  elected  ‘ Public  Professor  of  Medicine 
in  the  University,’  an  office  which  he  held  until  his  death,  in  1669.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  John  M.argetson,  who  was  not. a Fellow,  and  the  1 rotessorship 
has  ever  since  been  separated  from  a Fellowship.” 

At  the  head  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  is. the  Regius  Professor 
of  Physic.  He  is  appointed  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  and  holds  his 
office  for  life.  He  is  not  bound  to  deliver  Lectures,  but  he  examines  for  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  and  for  the  Diploma  of  Surgery..  He  also 
moderates  the  Exercises  for  the  Degrees  in  Medicine;  and  his  sanction  is  required 
by  the  Board  for  all  Degrees  in  Medicine.  He  is  one  of  the  Electors  of  die  King  s 
Professors  in  the  School  of  Physic.  , eTi  . 

The  three  Professorships  of  Anatomy  ana  Surgery,  of  Chemistry,  and  of  Botany, 
were  founded  in  the  University  in  1785,  by  an  Act  passed  m the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, entitled,  “An  Act  for  establishing  a complete  School  of  Physic  in  this 

KThe°Act  of  Parliament  which  , founds  these  Professorships  refers  to  certain 
Lectureships  in  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  Chemistry,  and  Botany,  as  having  been 
then  many  years  in  existence.  “These  would  appear  to  have  beep  founded  in 
1711  by  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  bellows.  In  June,  1710,  ground 
was  set  apart  in  the' College  for  the  erection  of  an  Anatomical  Theati^nd 
Laboratory,  which  was  opened  August  16th,  1711,  and  on  September  8th,  of  the 
same  year,  Dr.  Robinson  and  Surgeon  Greene  were  appointed  to  officiate  m the 
Anatomy  School  as  Lecturer  and  Anatomist.’  From  this  time  to  the  passing  o 
the  Act  above  cited,  regular  Lecturers  in  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  Chemistry,  and 

B‘ B^s^riSedb^the  25th  Geo.  Ill,  that  the  three.  Professorships,  then 
founded,  should  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  University ; and  that  the  i l o- 
fessors  should  be  elected,  after  certain  notice,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Lecturers, 
by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows.  The  Professorships  were  limited  to  lro- 
testants  of  all  nations,  who  had  taken  Medical  Degrees,  or  had  obtained  a Licence 
to  practise  from  the  College  of  Physicians  in  consequence  ol  a testimonium 
under  the  Seal  of  - Trinity  College.  The  Professorships  were  to  become  vacant 
at  the  end  of  seven  years  from  election,  the  out-going  Professor  might,  however, 

b°  This' Act 'was  amended  by  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament  passed  in  1791  (31st 
Geo.  III.) ; but  both  these  Statutes  were  repealed  in  1800  by  an  Act  msually 


Evidence, 


Evidence,  p.  226. 


25th  Geo. 
cap.  42. 


Evidence,  p.  225. 
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known  as  the  School  of  Physic  Act,  under  the  provisions  of  which  the  three 
University  Professorships  in  the  School  of  Physic  have  ever  since  been  regulated. 
By  this  Act  the  foundation  of  the  three  University  Professorships,  to  be  supported 
at  the  expense  of  the  University,  is  confirmed;  and  the  Professors  are  to  have 
perpetual  succession,  and  to  be  elected  as  therein  provided.  The  election  is  vested, 
as  by  the  previous  Act,  in  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College; 
but  notice  is  to  be  given  of  the  election  in  the  Dublin  and  London  Gazettes;  and 
the  candidates  are  required  to  forward  statements  of  their  qualifications  to  the 
Registrars  of  Trinity  College  and  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 

The  limitation  of  the  University  Professorships  is  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
Act  of  25th  Geo.  III.,  to  Protestants  of  all  nations,  provided  they  have  taken 
Medical  Degrees,  or  have  obtained  a Licence  to  practise  from  the  College  of 
Physicians  in  consequence  of  a Testimonium  under  the  Seal  of  Trinity*  College. 
But  the  King’s  Professorships,  which  had  been  previously  under  the  same  limita- 
tion, were  opened  to  “ persons  of  all  nations  professing  their  faith  in  Christ,”  who 
fulfil  the  other  conditions  we  have  mentioned. 

The  Act  then  provides  for  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  having  power  to  make 
rules  with  respect  to  the  University- Professors,  subject  to  appeal  by  the  College 
of  Physicians  to  the  Visitors  of  Trinity  College.  The  Act  then  appoints  the  time 
of  the  commencement  and  end  of  the  Lectures,  and  the  period  of  the  vacations, 
and  requires  the  Lectures  to  be  given  in  the  English  language,  unless  specially 
directed  otherwise. 

The  other  Professorships  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  besides  the  Regius  Pro- 
fessorship of  Physic  and  the  three  University  Professorships  in  the  School  of 
Physic,  are  the  Professorship  of  Surgery,  founded  in  1848,  and  the  University 
Professorship  of  Surgery,  founded  in  1852.  The  Professor  of  Surgery  was 
intended  for  the  assistance  of  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  whose  duties, 
owing  to  the  advance  of  science  in  modern  times,  had  become  too  onerous  to  be 
performed  by  one  Professor.  This  Professorship  is  held  for  seven  years,  but  at 
the  end  of  that  period  the  out-going  Professor  may  be  re-elected.  The  University 
Professorship  of  Surgery  was  established  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  dis- 
charge of  the  duty  of  examining  candidates  for  the  Diploma  of  Surgery.  The 
Professor  gives  no  Lectures,  but  assists  at  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the 
Diploma  of  Surgery.  He  is  elected  for  five  years. 

The  statutable  limitation  of  the  Professorships  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery, 
Chemistry,  and  Botany,  to  Protestants  of  all  nations,  does  not  extend  to  the 
Regius  Professorship  of  Physic,  the  University  Professorship  of  Surgery,  or  the 
Professorship  of  Surgery.  A similar  restriction  on  the  three  King’s  Professor- 
ships in  the  School  of  Physic  was,  as  we  have  noticed,  removed  in  1800.  The 
other  Professorships  in  the  .University,  not  especially  limited  to  Fellows,  and 
unconnected  with  the  Divinity  School,  are  open  to  Roman  Catholics ; and  one 
of  them,  the  Professorship  of  Political  Economy,  is  at  present  held  by  a Roman 
Catholic.  The  restriction  to  which  we  refer  was  introduced  in  1785,  several 
years  before  the  education  of  the  University  v'as  opened  to  Roman  Catholics. 
At  the  present  day,  however,  there  does  not  seem  any  reason  for  retaining  it. 
We,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  statutable  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  from 
the  Professorships  of  Anatomy,  of  Chemistry,  and  of  Botany,  should  be  repealed. 

Degrees  in  Medicine. 

The  University  of  Dublin  has,  as  we  have  stated,  the  power  of  conferring 
Degrees  in  Medicine,  under  the  Charters  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  Charles. 

The  Professors  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  in  their  Answers,  state,  “The  earliest 
Degrees  in  Medicine  of  which  we  can  find  any  distinct  record  in  the  College 
Registries,  are  those  conferred  at  the  first  great  commencement  after  the  Resto- 
ration, January  26th,  1660,  atw'hich  the  Marquis  (afterwards  Duke)  of  Ormond 
presided,  as  Chancellor . of  the  University,  and  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bishop  of 
Down. and  Connor,  as  Vice-Chancellor.  At  this  commencement  one  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  John  Cusacke,  wras  created  ; and  three  incorporated  from  other  Univer- 
sities, viz. Dr.  Bramhall,  Dr.  Halle,  and  Dr.  Lambert  Gougleman. 

“ Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  that. the  University  must  have  created  Doctors  of 
Medicine  before  this  date,  because  Dr.  John  Stearne,  who  was  a Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine of  the  University  during  the  Usurpation,  was  of  standing  senior  to  that  date. 
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Rut  the  early  books  of  the  University,  as  distinguished  from  the  College,  in  which 
a record  of  Degrees  conferred  was  kept,  were  all  lost  during  the  troublous  times 

The  Degrees  in  Medicine  granted  by  the  University  are  those  of  Bachelor  and 

^Forthe  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  the  candidate  must  have  completed 
a course  of  medical  education  of  four  years’  duration,  and  must  also  be  a Graduate 
in  Arts.  But  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  can  be  obtained  at  the 
same  commencement  as  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  _ This  rule  is  a very  . 

recent  one,  having  been  made  in  1851.  “ Originally  the  time  was  three  years  Evidence,  P.  235. 

after  B A.,  it  was  then  reduced  to  two  years,  afterwards  it  was  further  reduced 
to  the  commencement  next  after  that  at  which  B.A.  was  taken,  and  now  to  the 
same  commencement.”  A candidate  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  is 
required  to  perform  certain  formal  Exercises  in  the  schools,  consisting  oi  one 
Opponency  and  a Thesis.  He  must,  however,  have  previously  passed  an  Exami- 
nation, “which  is  conducted  by  the  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine,  the  Professor 
of  Surgery  in  the  University,  and  the  Professors  of  the  School  of  Physic  in 
Ireland.”  The-  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  has  thus  been  made  by  the 
Board  a bona  Me  Testimonium,  granted  at  the  end  of  an  appointed  course  of 
study,  after  an  Examination  by  a number  of  Professors.  And  we  think  that  the 

formal  Exercises  might  be  usefully  abolished.  „ ..  ,. 

After  three  years  have  elapsed  from  taking  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medi- 
cine the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  can  be  obtained  on  the  payment  of 
certain  fees  and  the  performance  of  some  formal  Exercises,  without  attendance 
on  any  further  Lectures  or  Examinations.  The  period  at  which  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  may  be  conferred  is,  therefore,  much  earlier  than  formerly ; 
it  can  now  be  obtained  in  less  than  eight  years  from  entrance,  whilst  formerly  it 

could  not  be  obtained  in  less  than  twelve  years.  Coll.  Stat,  p.  177. 

As  to  the  number  of  Students  who  take  advantage  of  the  Medical  education 
provided  for  them,  it  appears  that,  on  an  average  of  two  years,  from  18o0  to  lboL, 
the  annual  attendance  was:  in  the  Anatomy  Class,  61 ; in  the  Surgery  Class, 

58  ; in  the  Botany  Class,  39  ; and  in  the  Chemistry  Class,  69.  But  the  num-  Evidence,  p.  H37. 

ber  of  Students  who  obtain  Degrees  in  Medicine  is  very  small;  thus,  the  average 

number  of  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  granted  annually  m the  last  twenty 

years,  was  between  14  and  15  ; and  in  the  last  ten  years  the  average  was  less 

than  12.  And  the  average  number  of  Degrees  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  granted 

annually  was  less  than  4,  and  the  average  for  the  last  ten  years  was  3. 

The  Professors  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  have  noticed  the  small  number  ol 
Degrees  granted,  and  have  given  the  following  explanation  of  it Evidence,  p.  233. 

“ The  Professors  have  further  to  observe,  that  while  the  Medical  School  pos- 
sesses all  the  appliances  necessary  for  instruction,  and  although  the  several 
Professors  have  a considerable  number  of  Pupils,  yet  comparatively  few  proceed 
to  Graduate  in  Medicine,  and  for  the  following  reasons.  A Medical  Degree  m 
this  University  has  no  superior  privileges  or  advantages  above  that  in  any  other 
institution  in  Great  Britain,  while  the  attainment  of  it  requires  a much  greater 
. amount  of  labour,  expense,  and  time.  In  the  Scotch  Universities,  the  Degree  of 
M.D.  requires  no  previous  Academical  education  ; and  in  the  Queen  s Univeisity 
in  Ireland,  a Matriculation  Examination,  together  with  a Course  of  Lectures  on 
one  Modern  Language,  and  one  on  Natural  Philosophy,  are  alone  required.  In 
these  institutions,  also,  the  full  Degree  of  M.D.  is  conferred  at  once  ; whereas, 
in  this  University;  four  years’  Academical  education,  and  a Degree  m Arts,  are 
necessary,  in  addition  to  the  Medical  Curriculum  and  Examination.  Here  also, 
the  Degree  of  M.B.  only  can  be  conferred  at  first,  and  three  years  must  elapse 
before  that  of  M.D.  can  be  taken.  . And,,  finally,  an  important  difference 
exists  as  to  the  expenses  inflicted  by  the  Stamp  Act,  and  which  prove  very  pre- 
judicial to  the  School  of  Medicine  in  the  University.  „ 

Three  questions  are  suggested  by  this  statement  of  the  Medical  Professors.  _ 

First— How  can  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  labour  necessary  to  obtain 
the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the  Dublin  University,  and  in  other  Medical 
institutions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  be  diminished? . 

Secondly — How  can  the  difference  in  time  be  obviated  ? 

And  lastly— How  can  the  difference  in  expense  be  removed  ? 

With  respect  to  these  questions,  a great  part  of  the  difficulty  arises  from  the 
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want  of  a public  Board,  for  regulating  the  admission  to  the  Medical  Profession, 
entirely  independent  of  institutions,  wh:ch  are  either  wholly  or  in  part  supported 
by  fees  paid  by  Students  for  their  Medical  education.  Without  such  a Board, 
it  seems  impossible  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  labour,  time,  and  expense  of 
obtaining  Medical  Degrees. 

Prior,  however,  to  the  adoption  of  any  plan  for  having  such  uniformity  made 
compulsory,  it  is,  we  think,  possible  to  remove  some  causes  of  unnecessary  labour, 
delay,  and  expense,  imposed  on  candidates  for  Medical  Degrees  in  the  University 
of  Dublin. 

Suggestions  of  As  to  the  first  question,  Dr.  Stokes  has  suggested,  that  the  compulsion  on 
Dr.  Stokes.  Medical  Students  of  the  University  to  attend  the  Clinical  Lectures  in  Sir 
Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital,  should  be  removed,  as  he  does  not  consider  the  existing 
system  of  Clinical  Lectures  there  to  be  on  a satisfactory  basis.  It  is  plain,  there- 
fore, that  either  this  Hospital,  which  was  founded  for  the  express  purpose,  of 
affording  Clinical  instruction  to  Medical  Students,  should  be  placed  on  such  a 
basis  as  to  fulfil  the  intention  of  its  founders ; or,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  the 
Medical  Students  of  the  University  should  be  relieved  from  all  compulsion  of 
attending  it. 

As  to  the  second  question,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  objection  against 
conferring  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  instead  of  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Medicine,  on  the  completion  of  the  Course  in  Arts  and  in  Medicine, 
thus  obviating  the  delay  of  three  years  now  imposed.  Whatever  Degree  may  be 
conferred,  when  the  Student  becomes  a practitioner  in  Medicine,  he  will  be  popu- 
larly styled  “Doctor;”  it  seems,  therefore,  to  be  unwise  to  withhold  the  Degree, 
when  once  the  education  requisite  to  qualify  for  practice  has  been  completed. 
Suggestions  of  We  concur,  therefore,  in  the  suggestion  of  the  Provost,  that  in  Medicine  the 
The  Provost.  Doctor’s  Degree  should,  as  at  Edinburgh,  be  the  first  and  the  final  one. 

Such  a change  might  not  be  in  exact  conformity  with  analogies  suggested  by 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ; but  the  Dublin  University  being 
situated  in  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  in  a city  where  there  are  numerous  hos- 
pitals, and  a great  body  of  eminent  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  possesses  advan- 
tages for  the  development  of  a Medical  School  which  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  do  not,  and  cannot  possess.  It  is,  we  think,  much  wiser  to  follow, 
with  respect  to  the  time  of  conferring  Medical  Degrees,  the  analogy  of  the 
Edinburgh  University,  where  a great  School  of  Medicine  has  long  existed,  than 
to  impede  the  progress  of  the  Dublin  School,  by  too  closely  copying  the  regu- 
lations at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  the  Medical  Faculty  has  never  assumed 
an  important  character. 

The  third  question  to  which  we  have  referred  is  the  one  with  respect  to  which 
changes  can  be  most  advantageously  introduced. 

The  entire  cost,  in  fees  and  taxes,  of  the  Degree  and  Testimonium  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  in  addition  to  the  expense  of  the 
education  in  Arts,  is  £105  15.>. ; and  of  this  large  sum  only  £10  goes  to  the 
Professors,  for  four  years’  professional  education,  the  rest  of  the  money  being 
distributed  as  follows : — 


Duty  imposed  bv  Stamp  Act, 
Provost  and  Senior  Follows, 

The  College  Library, 

The  Regius  Professor  of  Physic, 
The  Proctor, 

The  general  funds  of  the  College, 
The  Vice-Chancellor, 

The  Registrar, 

The  Beadle, 


.£32  0 0 
. 1G  0 0 
. GOO 
. 3 0 0 

. 3 0 0 

. 2 15  0 

. 1 10  0 
. 0 15  0 

. 0 15  0 


£G3  is  0 


As  to  the  first  of  these  items,  the  stamp  duty,  it  amounts  to  nearly  one-third 
of  the  entire  amount  of  the  expenses  of  obtaining  the  Decree. 

The  general  question  of  taxing  Degrees  we  shall  notice  in  connexion  with 
Degrees  in  Arts,  but  in  the  case  of  Medical  Degrees  there  is  a special  reason  for 
not  imposing  any  tax  on  the  Degrees  of  the  Dublin  University.  Medical  Students 
frequently  receive  part  of  their  education  in  one  Medical  School,  and  part  in 
another ; and  many  of  them  are  in  such  circumstances  that  the  necessity  of 
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navi n°'  a sum  of  £32  would  influence  their  selection  of  a place  of  education. 

The  University  of  Dublin  allows  part  of  the  course  of  education  for  their  Evidence,  p.  227. 
Degrees  in  Medicine  to  be  pursued  in' the  Queen’s  Colleges;  and  the  course 
of  education  in  the  Dublin  School  of  Physic  is  in  a great  part  recognised  by  the 
Queen’s  University  in  Ireland.  If  a Student  have  studied  partly  in  each  Uni- 
versity, and  proceeds  to  graduate  in  the  Queen's  University,  he  is  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  this  £32  for  stamp  duty.  But  if  he  selects  the  Dublin  University 
to  oraduate  in,  he  is  liable  to  the  tax.  Such  an  inequality  of  taxation  giving 
an  advantage  to  one  public  institution  over  another,  in  a matter  where  they  aie 
directly  brought  into  competition,  is  manifestly  unjust;  and  this  injustice  ought, 
in  our  opinion,  to  be  removed  by  the  entire  repeal  of  the  stamp  duty  on  Degrees 
in  the  University  of  Dublin.  , „ . 

The  next  item  of  expense  is  the  sum  of  £16,  paid  to  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows,  for  the  Degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Medicine,  by  every  one  who 
takes  both  Degrees.  From  the  small  number  of  Degrees  taken  during  the  last 
ten  vears  this  charge  has  produced  in  that  time,  to  each  member  of  the  College 
Board,  on  an  average,  only  £12  annually.'  We  think  it  inexpedient  that  the 
members  of  the  Board,  who  have  the  power  of  granting  Degrees,  and  of  regu- 
lating the  fees  paid  for  them,  should  receive  any  payment  so  directly  charged  on 
the  Degrees  which  they  confer.  We  therefore  recommend  that  this  payment 
should  be  discontinued.  „ . . , 

The  fees  pavable  to  the  Regius  Professor  of  Physic  should  also  be  abolished, 
as  he  is  one  of  the  Examiners  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  and  is 
also  the  officer  on  whose  recommendation  the  Board  act  in  granting  the  Degrees 

in  Medicine.  . , , , . . t , , 

The  fees  paid  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  arc  not  received  by  him,  but  have  been 
usually  given  bv  him  for  Vice-Chancellor’s  Prizes,  They  might,  therefore,  be 
discontinued,  and  such  Prizes  given  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  out  of  the 
funds' of  the  College.  The  payments  to  the  Registrar  and  Beadle  should  also 
be  discontinued,  as  they  are  at  variance  with  the  policy  now  recognised,  of  pay- 
ing for  the  performance  of  official  duties,  as  far  as  possible,  by  salary.  I he 
payment  of  £3  to  the  Proctor  might  likewise  be  discontinued.  _ 

If  these  changes  were  made,  a sum  of  £8  155.  would  still  remain  payable  to 
the  Library  and  the  general  funds  of  the  College.  On  the  abolition  of  the  other 
charges,  this  sum  might  be  raised  to  £10,  and  might  be  distributed  equally 
over  the  four  years  of  the  Medical  Course,  and  applied  to  the  general  funds 
of  the  College ; and  thus  the  whole  expense  of  a Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  exclusive  of  the  expense  of  the  Course  in  Arts,  would  be  reduced  from 

£105  15s.  to  £50.  i ni 

We,  recommend  therefore,  that  the  stamp  duty  on  Medical  Degrees  should  be 
abolished,  and  that  all  the  fees  now  payable  on  these  Degrees  should  be  discon- 
tinued, an  annual  charge  of  £2  10.s.  to  the  College  being  substituted. 

Education  of  Medical  Students  in  Arts. 

The  Board  of  Trinity  College  have  arranged  the  Undergraduate  Course  so  as 
to  facilitate  to  Medical  Students  the  pursuit  of  their  professional  education  along 
with  their  Course  in  Arts.  Thus,  in  the  J unior  Sophister  year,  Medical  Students 
are  allowed  to  keep  their  Terms  in  Arts  by  attending  the  Lectures  and  answering 
the  Examinations  in  Science  only.  In  the  Senior  Sophister  year,  they,  in  com- 
mon with  other  professional  Students,  have  the  privilege  of  studying  only  one 
of  the  three  optional  Courses  in  that  year,  whilst  non-professional  Students  are 
required  to  answer  in  two  of  the  three  Courses.  The  encouragement  thus  given 
to  Medical  Students  to  complete  their  Course  in  Arts  would  be  increased  by  the 
adoption  of  a suggestion  made  by  both  Professor  Allman  and  Dr.  Ingram—  Suggestions  of 
that  Moderatorships  should  be  established  in  Biological  Science,  partly  on 
the  plan  of  the  examination  for  the  Natural  Sciences  Tripos  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  “ Such  a foundation,”  Dr.  Ingram  says,  “ would  have  the  advan- 
tage of  offering  to  Medical  Students,  who  should  have  completed  the  full  Course 
in  Arts,  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves  at  the  close  of  their  Col- 
legiate career,  similar  to  that  which  the  Moderatorship  in  Experimental  Physics 
and  Chemistry  is  found  to  supply  to  students  in  Engineering.  ’ 

In  addition  to  the  Moderatorships,  it  would  also  be  advisable  to  promote  the 
studies  of  the  Medical  School,  especially  when  combined  with  a complete  Course  in 
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Evidence,  p.  236. 


Evidence,  pp.  228- 
234,  238-252. 


Evidence,  p.  250. 

Evidence,  p.  249. 
Evidence,  p.  238. 
Evidence,  p.  240. 

Evidence,  p.  241. 
Evidence,  p.  252. 


25  Geo.  III.,  cli.  42. 


40  Geo.  lir.,cL.84. 


Arts,  by  instituting,  as  is  suggested  by  the  Professors  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
Exhibitions,  Scholarships,  and  Medals,  for  distinguished  answering  in  the  subjects 
of  professional  education. 

The  Diploma  of  Surgery. 

Besides  the  arrangement  in  favour  of  Undergraduates  pursuing  professional 
education,  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  have  recently  taken  another  important 
step  in  connexion  with  the  Medical  Faculty,  by  appointing  a course  of  education 
for  Surgeons  distinct  from  that  required  from  candidates  for  the  Medical  Degrees, 
and  by  granting  a Diploma  of  Surgery.  The  course  of  education  which  they 
have  appointed  for  the  Diploma  of  Surgery  requires  the  completion  of  one  year 
of  the  Course  in  Arts,  with  attendance  on  Lectures  in  Logic  and  Mechanics,  and 
a four  years’  course  of  professional  education.  At  the  end  of  the  course,  the 
candidates  must  pass  an  Examination  before  a Court  of  Examiners,  consisting  of 
the  six  Professors  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  the  University,  and  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Midwifery  in  the  School  of  Physic. 

The  regulations  with  respect  to  the  Diploma  of  Surgery  were  made  by  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  in  1851,  and  the  first  Diploma  was  granted  in  1852. 

Early  in  1852  a statement  was  published  in  behalf  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Ireland,  by  the  Council  of  that  body,  objecting  to  the  granting 
of  Surgical  Diplomas  by  Trinity  College.  The  Council  also  published  in 
their  Annual  Report  the  opinion  of  Messrs.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald,  Q.C.,  and  Thomas 
O’TIagan,  Q.C.  The  Board  of  Trinity  College,  finding  that  their  right  to  confer 
the  Diploma  was  thus  disputed,  took  the  opinion  of  Mr.  (now  Baron)  Greene, 
Mr.  Napier,  Q.C.,  late  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Bartholomew 
Lloyd,  Q.C.  They  subsequently  took  the  opinion  of  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger, 
then  Attorney-General  for  England,  and  Mr.  Willes.  The  Professors  who 
were  appointed  to  conduct  the  Examination  for  the  Diploma,  at  the  request  of 
the  Board,  drew  up  a Statement,  in  reply  to  the  “ Statement”  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons.  In  the  Appendix  to  their  Annual  Report,  the  Council  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  give  their  reasons  for  not  replying  to  this  counter  statement. 

The  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  sent  us  a communication,  calling 
our  attention  to  the  question  thus  at  issue  between  them  and  the  Board  of  Trinity 
College,  and  asking  for  an  interview  to  explain  their  view  of  the  case ; at  the 
same  time  giving  us  an  outline  of  the  topics  to  which  they  proposed  to  direct  our 
attention  at  the  interview.  However,  as  we  had  the  case  so  fully  before  us  in 
the  statements  and  opinions  on  both  sides,  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  which 
are  given  in  the  Appendix,  we  thought  it  unnecessary  to  receive  the  deputation; 
and  communicated  our  willingness  to  receive  any  further  statement  or  documents 
which  the  Council  might  think  it  right  to  forward.  We  at  the  same  time  applied 
for  copies  of  the  Charters  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  In  reply,  the  Council  sent 
us  copies  of  the  Charters. 

The  question  involved  in  this  controversy  is  a legal  one,  and  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  a judicial  decision.  The  Board  of  Trinity  College  have  the  opinion  of 
eminent  counsel,  including  the  late  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  and  the  late 
Attorney-General  for  England,  in  their  favour ; the  College  being  a Royal  foun- 
dation, they  are  warranted  in  acting  on  these  opinions  of  the  law  advisers  of  your 
Majesty;  and  if  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  dispute  the  right  claimed 
by  the  Board,  they  can  appeal  to  the  proper  tribunals.  We  feel  that  we  have 
no  jurisdiction  to  decide  the  question. 

The  School  of  Physic. 

The  School  of  Physic  in  Ireland  was  founded  in  1785,  by  an  Act  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  and  was  placed  under  the  joint  control  of  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  the  King  and  Queen’s  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  and  the  Provost 
and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  Act  of  1785  was  amended 
by  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  passed  in  1791 ; but  both  these  Statutes  were 
repealed  in  1800,  by  an  Act  usually  called  “ the  School  of  Physic  Act,”  under 
the  provisions  of  which  the  School  is  now  governed. 

There  were  six  Professorships  created  in  the  School  of  Physic  at  its  foundation. 
1 hree  of  the  Professors  are  styled  King’s  Professors  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  on 
the  foundation  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun,  in  the  following  subjects: — 1.  The  Institutes 
of  Medicine ; 2.  The  Practice  of  Medicine ; 3.  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy. 
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And  three  styled  University  Professors,  in  the  following  subjects:—!.  Anatomy 
and  Surgery ; 2.  Chemistry ; and  3.  Botany.  The  last  three  were  to  be  sup- 
ported at  the  expense  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  they  form,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  part  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University. 

There  are  three  other  Professorships  in  connexion  with  the  school  or  Physic 
the  Professorship  of  Midwifery  and  the  Professorship  of  Medical  Junspnidence, 
founded  by  the  College  of  Physicians ; and  the  Professorship  of  Surgery,  founded 
by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  and  already  noticed  as  part  ot  the  Medical 
Faculty  of  the  University. 

The  connexion  established,  by  the  foundation  of  the  School  of  Physic,  between 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  the  University  of  Dublin,  was  a very  natural  one, 
as  the  College  had  itself  sprung  from  the  University.  Thus  the  Provost  and 

Se“  In  16?7a  Hall!  called  Trinity  Hall,  was  established  by  the  authority  of  the  Evidence,  p.  5. 

Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  which,  in  1660,  was  converted  mto  a Hall  for 

Medical  Students,  and  ultimately  became  the  College  of  Physicians,  But  the 

present  King  and  Queen’s  College  of  Physicians  has  since  obtained  a distinct 

Charter,  and  although  still  ‘connected  with’  the  University  by  the  School  of 

Physic  Act  (40th  Geo.  HI.  cap.  84),  can  no  longer  be  considered  a College  m 

thThe  Kimfand  Queen’s  College  of  Physicians  was  incorporated  by  a Charter 
from  King  Charles  IL,  in  1667,  and  was  re-incorporated  by  a Charter  ot  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  in  1692.  . 

The  King’s  Professorships  owe  their  foundation  to  Sir  Patrick  Dun,  a native 
of  Aberdeen,  who  settled  in  Dublin  as  a physician,  and  was  the  first  President  o± 
the  College  of  Physicians  after  its  re-incorporation  by  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary.  He  bequeathed  a considerable  portion  of  his  property  to  endow  a 
Professorship  of  Phvsic  in  the  College  of  Physicians.  This  office  was  founded 
by  Royal  Charter  in‘l715,  under  the  title  of  “ The  King's  Professorship  of  Physic 
in  the  City  of  Dublin.”  In  1743,  the  income  from  Sir  Patrick  Duns  estates  hav- 
ing increased,  it  was,  by  a private  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  provided,  that  three  31  Qeo.  III. 
Professorships,  of  Physic,  of  Surgery  and  Midwifery,  and  of  Pharmacy  and  Materia 
Medica  should  be  established  instead  of  the  single  Professorship  ot  Physic. 

The  King’s  Professorships  founded  by  that  Act  were,  to  some  extent,  connected 
with  Trinity  College  and  with  the  University  of  Dublin  ; for  it  was  provided  that. 

“the  candidates  were  to  be  examined  by  the  Provost  c,f  Trinity  College,  the 
Regius  Professor  of  Physic,  the  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  the  two 
Senior  Censors  of  the  same.;  and  the  Guardians,  provided  by  the  Act,  were 
directed  to  declare  those  persons  elected  who  were  reported  by  the  Examiners ; to 
be  best  qualified.”  . This  mode  of  election  continued  until  the  foundation  ot  the 
School  of  Physic  in  1785.  There  is  one  clause  of  the  Act  of  21  Geo.  IK,  which 
is  still  in  force— it  is  that  which  provides,  that  in  case  of  equal  claims  on  the  score 
of  merit,  -the  preference  is  to  be  given,  on  the  election  to  Professorships,  to  the 
descendants  of  Patrick  Dun,  of  Tardy.  . , - vj  a SnwwtMons  of 

Dr.  Stokes  has,  in  his  suggestions,  directed  our  attention  to  some  refoims  w hich 
appear  to  him  to  be  essential  for  the  advancement  of  the  school  of  Ihysic.  lhese 
reforms  involve  changes  in  the  statutable  provisions  respecting  the  system  ot 
Clinical  Lectures,  the  mode  of  election  of  the  King’s  Professors,  and  the  powers 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  over  the  funds  arising  from  Sir  PatrickDun  s estate. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  sought  to  be  attained. by  the  School  of  I hysic  Act 
of  1785  would  seem  to  have  been  the  promotion  of  Clinical  Lectures,  as  a means  o 
advancing  the  success  of  the  School  of  Physic.  Accordingly,  all  the  I tofems 
were,  by  that  Act,  required  to  give  Clinical  Lectures  m such  Hospital,  m the  City 
of  Dublin,  as  the  governing  body  of  the  College  of  Physicians  should  appoint, 
until  an  Hospital  could  be  provided.  The  arrangements  made  under  the  Act  n|t 
proving  satisfactory,  the  Act  of  1791  was  passed,  . enabling  the  College  of  1 hyy-  SI  Q.o.  III. 
clans  to  raise  £1,000  on  the  estates  of  Sir  Patrick  Dim,  m order  to  defray  the 
expense  of  a permanent  Hospital,  for  the  purpose  of  being  a suitable  place  to 
Clinical  Lectures  The  same  object.is  indicated  by  the  provisions  of  the  School  UL><ihM. 

of  Physic  Act  of.  1800,  under  which  Sir  Patrick  Dun  s Hospital  was  elected.  It 
recites  that  Clinical  Lectures  are  highly  necessary  for  promoting  the  success  ot  a 
School  of  Physic,  and  it  authorizes  the  application  of  .the  funds  of  Sir  Patnek 
Dun’s  estate  for  the  erection  of  an  Hospital  wherein  Climcal  Lectures  shall  be 
given.  The  Act-  then  provides  that  the  duty  of  delivering  Clinical  Lectures  shall 
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be  discharged  by  all  the  Professors  in  the  School  of  Physic  in  rotation,  including 
the  Professors  of  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  and  Botany.  With  respect  to  this  pro- 
vision Dr.  Stokes  observes  : — 

Suggestions  of  “ This  regulation  is  obviously  objectionable,  and  has  had  a very  bad  effect. 

Dr.  Stokes.  Clinical  Lectures,  to  be  effective,  should  be  delivered  by  Hospital  Physicians,  who 
are  themselves  in  practice ; and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  Professors  who 
are  engaged  on  such  subjects  as  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  or  Botany,  can  teach 
Clinical  Medicine  effectively.  Of  late,  indeed,  the  duty  in  question  has  been 
delegated  almost  wholly  to  the  three  King’s  Professors.” 

He  observes  also  that  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  have  found  it  necessary  to 
require  the  candidates  for  their  Medical  Degrees  and  Diplomas  to  attend,  in 
addition  to  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital,  some  general  Hospital  at  which  Clinical 
instruction  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  is  given. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  arrangements  made  by  the  School  of  Physic 
Act  have  not  been  successful  in  providing  a complete  system  of  Clinical  Education, 
and  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  them  reconsidered  and  modified  to  suit 
the  existing  state  of  the  Hospital  and  the  School  of  Physic. 

As  to  the  mode  of  electing  the  King's  Professors,  it  is  provided,  by  the  School 
of  Physic  Act,  that  the  election  into  each  Professorship,  as  it  becomes  vacant, 
shall  be  by  a Board  of  five  persons,  two  of  whom,  viz.,  the  Provost,  or,  in  his  ab- 
sence, the  Vice-Provost  of  Trinity  College,  and  the  Professor  of  Physic  in  the 
' University  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  ex-officio  electors.  The  remaining  three  are 
to  be  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  to  be  elected  by  ballot  by  that  Col- 
lege, on  the  day  immediately  preceding  the  day  of  holding  the  election.  They  are 
chosen  for  the  purpose  of  electing  to  the  particular  Chair  which  may  be  vacant.  If 
an  additional  Chair  should  become  vacant,  the  functions  of  these  electors  cease, 
and  a new  body  of  electors  must  be  created  in  the  same  way. 

To  this  mode  of  election  Dr.  Stokes  makes  the  following  objections: — 
Suggestions  of  “ The  operation  of  this  enactment  is  two-fold.  In  the  first  place,  it  virtually 
Dr.  Stokes.  takes  from  the  University — although  conjoined  with  the  College  of  Physicians,  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  in  the  government  of  the  School  of  Physic — all  influence  or 
power  in  the  election,  unless  in  some  very  rare  case  ; for,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  nature  Of  the  anterior'  proceedings,  the  three  electors  sent  up  from  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  constituting  a majority  of  the  Board,  will  almost  always 
go  together,  and  so  command  the  election.  In  the  next  place,  it  acts  in  greatly 
limiting  the  choice  of  Professors,  for  it  is  most  unlikely  that  any  person,  not  a 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  could  succeed  in  returning  three,  or  even  two 
electors,  if  it  happened  that  one  or  two  members  of  that  body  were  candidates. 
And  I apprehend  that  the  Chairs  of  Practical  Medicine,  Materia  Medica,  and  the 
Institutes  of  Medicine,  have  been  always  elected  into  from  among  the  Fellows  of 
the  College  itself. 

“ If  as  has  often  happened,  there  are  two  candidates  for  the  vacant  Chair,  both 
Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  each  of  them  will  naturally  endeavour  to 
insure  the  return  of  those  electors  who  he  supposes  will  be  favourable  to  himself; 
and  these,  too,  he  will  probably  support  by  his  own  vote.  All  these  circumstances, 
so  objectionably,  are,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  unavoidable,  and  flow  from 
the  Statute  which  compels  that  faulty  method  of  election,  to  the  evils  of  which,  I 
believe,  there  is  no  body  more  alive  than  the  College  of  Physicians  itself.” 

He  proposes,  as  a remedy,  the  following  constitution  of  a Board  for  the  election 
of  the  Professorships  on  the  foundation  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun.  That  it  should 
consist,  as  before,  of  five  persons,  and  that ‘these  should  be  the  Provost  and  Vice- 
Provost  of  Trinity  College,  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  for  the  time  being,  and  the  Regius  Professor  of  Physic  in  the  Univer- 
sity.  He  thinks  that  a Board  so  constituted  would  be  free  to  act,  and  that  this 
mode  of  election  would  give  a just  proportion  of  influence  both  to  the  University 
and  the  College  of  Physicians. 

The  plan  proposed  by  Dr.  Stokes  in  some  respects  resembles  that  by  which  the 
King’s  Professors  were  elected  from  1743  to  1785.  The  Provost  and  Regius 
Professor  were  then  associated  with  the  President  and  the  two  Senior  Censors 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  as  Examiners  of  candidates  for  the  King’s  Profes- 
sorships. 

As  the  success  of  the  School  of  Physic  must,  in  a great  measure,  depend  on 
the  ability  and  fitness  of  those  who  fill  the  different  chairs,  the  due  selection  of 
the  Professors  is  a most  important  trust  connected  with  the  School.  This  trust 
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;s  we  think,  more  likely  to  be  well  exercised  by  a body  not  selected  for  the 

occasion,  but  having  such  a permanent  connexion  with  the  Schools  to  be 
interested  in  its  welfare,  and  to  feel  the  responsibility  of  their  acts.  _VV  e think, 
therefore,  that  either  the  old  mode  of  election  should  be  restored,  or  Dr.  s‘ol“s  s 
elan  or  some  other  plan,  adopted,  which  would  place  the  selection  of  the  Piofes- 
sors  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  most  likely  to  be  competent  and  dismterested 
and  to  feel  responsible  for  their  selection ; that  thus  the  manifest  defects  of  the 
Tvrptjpnt  mode  of  election  may  be  obviated.  „ . . 

P As  to  the  third  question-the  power  of  the  College  of  Phyaeians  ovei r 
funds  arising  from  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Estates,  it  was  provided  by  the  School  of 
physic  Act, 'that  after  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  £100  per  annum  to  each  of 
[he  Eno-'s  Professors,  and  also  of  £70  per  annum  to  the  Librarian  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  the  surplus  should  be  handed  over  to  the  toveinoi  s of  Su 
Patrick  Dun’s'  Hospital,  to  be  administered  by  them  for  the  support  of  that  msti 
tution.  And  it  was  further  provided,  that  until  the  Hospital  should  he  so  far 
enlaced,  whether  by  the  clear  residue  of  the  annual  surplus  of  the  rents  of  the 
estate5  or  by  means  of  public  or  private  contributions,  as  to  afford  accommodation 
S me  hundred  patients,  then,  and  not  till  then,  any  surplus  should  be  applied 
Midwife*; 

such  other  purposes  for  the  advancement  of  Medicine  m the  School  ot  i hys 
Cld  be  approved  of  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin  (or  m his 
absence^  the  Vice-Chancellor),  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Provost  of  Iran* 

College’ (or,  in  his  absence,  the  Vice-Provost),  and  the  Professor  of  Physic  m the 

has 

founded,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Medical  Education.  . . 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  property  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun ^ ongmally 
left  for  the  promotion  of  Medical  Education,  and  not  for  any  charitable  trust  ot 
providing  an  Hospital.  It  is  equally  plain  that  the  "th/the  to ds 

Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed,  authorizing  the ( application , of  part  ™ d 

irisine  from  the  property  to  the  support  of  an  Hospital,  was  ioi  the  puipose  o 
supp”ying°Clinicai  LecJes,  a necessary  part  of  Medical  "on,  wJJ could 
not  then  be  so  conveniently  provided  elsewhere.  As,  however,  the  anange- 
ments  provided  by  the  School  of  Physio  Act  have  failed  m securing  a 
system  of  Clinical  Education,  and  as  it  appears  that  thn s can  be e®cle  = f 
given  in  other  Hospitals,  it  is  des, ruble  to  reconsider  as  Dr  Stok ^es  sug  b«g| 
tests,  tlie  distribution  now  made  of  the  funds  of  Sir  Patrick . Duns  estate 
between  the  endowments  of  the  Professorships  and  the  Hospital  so  a 
secure  that  the  intention  of  the  founder  shall  be  carried  out,  and  tbgthe  fends 
shall  be  applied  under  the  direction  of  those  to  whom  ttejovei^ent  of  the 
School  of  Physic  is  intrusted,  in  whatever  way  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  to 
most  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  Medical  Education.  , , j 

From  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  School  of  Physic 
Medical  Faculty  of  the  University,  whatever  affects  the  f X ^ve  "hBe 
of  the  one  must  have  a most  important  effect  on  the  othei.  > • 

considered  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made 

however,  the  Commission  which  we  received  from  yom  ^es7.  w v not 

to  the  School  of  Physic  in  Ireland,  nor  to  College  of  Phyje  ans  'velme  not 
felt  warranted  in  addressing  questions  to  the  Kings  Professors  l ^ 

to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians i;  we  not,  “0: 
fore,  had  the  whole  state  of  the  School  of  Physic  in  Ireland  brought ” 
such  a manner  as  to  enable  us  to  make  more  specific  recommendations 
remedies  to  be  applied  to  the  defects  which  we  have  noticed. 

The  Engineering  School. 

The  School  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  University  of  Dublin  was  founded Mg  Evidence, pp. 
the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  in  the  year  1841  and  it  is  entire 
government.  The  business  of  the  School  is  conducted  by  seven 
Lecturers.  The  Board,  since  the  establishment  ot  Idle  Sc] bool,  ^e,“y“d^d 
new  Professorships  and  Assistant  Professorships,  mid  attached  f ,. 

nexion  with  it  to  two  old  foundations.  The  new  offices  are  , Mineralogy 

of  Civil  Engineering,  the  Professorships  of  Applied  Chemistiy  and  1 ^ 8J' 
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and  of  Geology,  and  the  Assistant  Professorship  of  Natural  and  Experimental 
Philosophy.  New  duties  were  attached  to  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professorship 
of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  and  to  the  Donegal  Lectureship  in 
Mathematics. 

The  course  of  Education  in  the  Engineering  School  extends  over  a period  of 
three  years.  The  Students  are  required  to  have  completed  one  year  of  the  course 
in  Arts,  and  to  have  passed  a preliminary  Examination  in  the  elements  of  Mathe- 
matics; after  joining  the  School  they  may  continue  their  course  in  Arts  or  not 
at  their  option ; but  they  must  keep  their  names  on  the  College  books,  and  they 
are  subject  to  the  general  discipline  of  the  College. 

The  Diploma  of  Engineering  is  not  granted  until  a final  Examination  has  been 
passed ; it  is,  therefore,  a bona  fide  test  of  merit ; and  the  Board  have  added  to  the 
importance  of  this  Examination  by  granting  special  certificates  to  the  candidates 
who  exhibit  remarkable  proficiency  in  particular  subjects. 

The  Board  have  also,  by  the  introduction  of  Experimental  Physics  into  the 
Undergraduate  Course,  and  by  establishing  Moderatorships  in  that  subject,  held 
out  great  encouragement  to  Engineering  Students  to  complete  the  Course  in 
Arts.  The  encouragement  might  be  increased  by  attaching  one  or  two  Scholar- 
ships and  Exhibitions. 

Correspondence,  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  opinion  respecting  the  arrangements  of  the 
a ’’  ' Engineering  School,  from  a gentleman  connected  with  the  profession  of  Engineer, 
who  from  his  station  and  experience  would  merit  public  confidence,  we  forwarded 
the  questions  which  we  had  addressed  to  the  Professors  of  the  Engineering  School, 
and  the  answers  which  we  had  received,  to  Bichard  Griffiths,  Esq.,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  W orks,  asking  for  any  suggestion  which  it  might  occur  to  him  to 
make  with  respect  to  the  Engineering  School,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
system  of  education  pursued  in  it  as  a means  of  preparing  Students  for  the 
profession  of  Civil  Engineer,  and  for  those  departments  of  the  public  service  in 
which  Engineering  knowledge  is  required. 

Correspondence,  W e received  a communication  from  him  in  reply,  stating  that : “ Having 

Part  IV.,  2.  carefully  read  and  considered  the  series  of  questions  relating  to  the  state  and  dis- 

cipline of  the  School  (Paper  No.  22.),  and  also  the  answers  to  these  questions  by 
the  Professors  and  Lecturers  connected  with  the  School  of  Civil  Engineering  of 
the  University  of  Dublin,  I have  the  pleasure  to  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
principle  laid  down  for  the  conduct  of  the  School,  and  the  arrangements  that 
have  been  made  for  the  instruction  of  young  men  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
Civil  Engineering  have  been  judicious,  and,  as  far  as  my  experience  has  enabled 
me  to  judge,  have  been  successful.” 

Then,  after  making  a suggestion  with  respect  to  increasing  the  amount  of 
field-work,  he  adds: — “But  this  I must  say,  from  the  experience  I have  had  of 
the  scientific  knowledge  and  acquirements  of  several  of  the  Students  of  the 
Dublin  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  who  have  obtained  their  Diplomas,  that  they 
leave  the  establishment  better  prepared  for  active  service  in  Engineering  Works 
than  is  usual  in  the  Students  from  other  schools  of  a similar  character.” 

The  foundation  and  development  of  the  School  of  Civil  Engineering  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  authorities  of  the  College ; and  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
Education  of  Engineers,  should,  we  think,  be  encouraged  in  the  way  suggested 

Sfhntl0nS  °f  Dr'  57  APJohn’  by  due  weight  being  given  to  the  Diploma  in  the  selection  of 
PJ  Engineers  for  departments  of  the  public  service. 

Degrees  in  Music,  and  the  Professorship  of  Music. 

Evidence,  p.  35G.  Under  the  general  power  of  granting  Degrees  in  all  Arts  and  Faculties,  the 
J rovost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  granted  Degrees  in  Music.  The  earliest  record 
ot  a Degree  in  Music  which  can  be  found  in  the  .Register  of  the  University,  bears 
date  July  7,  1764,  when  the  Earl  of  Mornington  and  the  Rt.  Hon.  Charles 
Car  diner  received  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Music. 

The  entire  number  of  Degrees  in  Music  is  very  small,  only  three  Degrees  of 
Bachelor  and  two  of  Doctor  ot  Music  having  been  conferred  at  Commencements 
since  loOO,  and  one  of  these  having  been  an  Honorary  Degree.  There  were, 
however,  five  or  six  Honorary  Degrees  conferred  during  that  time  by  Diploma. 

ihe  Hoard  have  adopted  regulations  respecting  Degrees  in  Music,  to  make 
them  real  tests  of  merit.  Thus  : 

“ A Bacheior  in  Music  must  be  matriculated,  and  must  compose  a piece  of 
Music  in  five  parts,  which,  if  approved  of  by  the  Board,  is  to  be  publicly  per- 
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formed,  in  snch  place  and  manner  as  they  shall  direct,  at 'the  expense  of  the  can- 
didate The  candidate  must  also  produce  a certificate,  signe  ya 

musical  persons  of  celebrity,  to  prove  that  he  has  studied  or  practised  Mus 
Se<“  & in  Music  must  be  a Musical  Bachelor  of 

must  compose  a piece  of  Music  of  six  or  eight  parts,  which,  it  approved  of  by  the 
Board,  must  be  publicly  performed  at  the  expense  of  the  candidate.  , 
also  produce  a similar  certificate,  to  prove  that  he  has  passed  five  addi 

years  in  the  study  and  practice  of  Music.  TWreos  in  Music 

ns  : m iwi 

and  fte  Bari  of  lUiington,  father  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  was  then 
aunointed  to  the  office.  From  his  death  it  remained  vacant,  until  the  appomt- 
l i f t Professor  in  1847  The  Professorship  is  unendowed,  and 

Ee  °are  n?Ss  rfttg  i to  it.  The  ProfLor  is  permitted  to 

taA?th7w  when  Universities  first  granted  Degrees  in  Music,  that  subject 
formed  part  of  the  higher  course  of  scholastic  study  called  the 
Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and  Astronomy  being  the  other .subjects  Atfewwe* 

dav,  however,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  propriety  inthj  fnigsityje 
ferring  Degrees  in  a subject  which,  however  interesting  and  important  to  man 
dnd  forms  no  part  of  its  Educational  course.  We  would  nofy  however,, 
recommend,  Sal  the  power  of  conferring  Degrees  in  Music  should  be  taken 
away.  But  if  the  cultivation  of  Music,  and  the  other  Fine  Arts  were  m any 
wayf  incorporated  with  the  business  of  the  University,  so  that  even  some  of  the 
■Students  should  be  induced  to  devote  tirnp  and  attention  to  them,  MdAo  seek 
the  development  of  any  natural  talent  which  they  possessed  foi  the™ * 
ferring  of  Distinctions  and  Degrees  in  Esthetics  might  be  substituted  foi  the 
Degrees  in  Music  alone. 

Professorships  not  immediately  connected  with  the  Schools  of  Divinity, 

Law,  Physic,  or  Engineering. 

The  Professorships  not  immediately  connected  with  *e  SchoMs  of  Divinity  ■»>•"*  »• 15 
T„  Phvsic  or  Engineering,  are-sixteen*  m number.  One  of  them,  the  iio 

tlie  fimds 

of  the  College. 

Professorships  of  Royal  Foundation. 

The  Professorships  of  Royal  Foundation  are  the  Regius  Professorship  of 
Greek,  t"ft«f«iiip  of  French  and  German,  and  the  Queens  Pro- 
fessorship  of  Spanish  and  Italian. 

The  Regius  Professorship  of  Greek. 

This  Professorship  originated  in  thepfovision  of  the  Statutes  of  King  Charles  Evidence,  w.  48 

of  £100  allotted  to  the  office,  which  is  paid  out  of  the  fimds  of  the  College 
The  only  Students  who  are  required  to  attend  the  Lectures  ot  the  protessor 

, One  of  these  offices,  the  Erasmus  Smiths 
Las  duties  attached  to  it  in  the  Engineering  School , but  these  duties  arc 

hy  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  the  Professorship  was  founded.  ^ g 
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are  those  who  arc  candidates  for  Bishop  Berkeley’s  Gold  Medals.  Scholars  on 
the  foundation  may  select  attendance  on  these  Lectures  as  part  of  the  business 
required  to  be  performed  by  them.  The  result  has  been,  on  an  average  of  the 
last  four  years,  an  attendance  of  between  four  and  five. 

The  Professor  conducts,  with  the  assistance  of  a Junior  Fellow,  the  Examina- 
tion for  the  Berkeley  Gold  Medals ; and  by  the  regulations  of  the  Board,  adopted 
in  July,  1852,  he  has  been  made  one  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  for  Classical 
Honors. 

From  the  position  which  the  Regius  Professor  now  occupies  as  a permanent 
Examiner  for  the  highest  Prizes  bestowed  by  the  University  in  Classics,  it  is 
important  that  the  Professorship  should  be  placed  on  such  a basis,  as  to  secure 
that  the  best  Classical  Scholar  may  be  selected,  and  that  he  may  devote  his 
entire  time  to  the  subject  of  the  Professorship. 

On  this  subject  we  have  received  suggestions  from  the  Provost,  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board,  and  from  Dr.  Lloyd. 

The  Committee  of  the  Board,  in  whose  suggestion  the  Provost  concurs,  say — 
“If  funds  could  be  obtained,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  desirable  to  separate  the  Regius 
Professorship  of  Greek,  from  a Senior  Fellowship,  and  to  attach  to  it  such  an 
income  as  would  secure  the  entire  time  of  a competent  Professor.” 

Dr.  Lloyd  says — ‘‘It  is  much  to  be  desired  also,  that  the  Professorship  of 
Greek  should  be  more  largely  endowed,  separated  from  the  Senior  Fellowship 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Statutes,  and  placed  upon  a footing  similar  to 
that  of  the  Professorships  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

“ The  impulse  which  has  been  given  to  the  Mathematical  Sciences  in  this 
University,  by  the  reconstruction  of  these  two  Professorships  is  acknowledged, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a corresponding  advancement  in  Classical 
Literature  would  be  the  result  of  a similar  alteration  of  the  Greek  Professorship.” 

To  enable  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  to  carry  out  the  plan  which  they 
contemplate,  we  recommend  that  the  Royal  Statute  limiting  the  Regius  Pro- 
fessorship of  Greek  to  Senior  Fellows  should  be  repealed,  and  that  the  Professor- 
ship should  be  open  to  all  Graduates  of  the  University. 

The  Queen’s  Professorships  of  Modern  Languages. 

There  are  two  Professorships  of  Modern  Languages,  one  of  French  and  German, 
arid  the  other  of  Spanish  and  Italian.  They  were  founded  by  the  Royal  Letter 
of  King  George  the  Third,  in  1776,  which  recites,  that  Provost  Hutchinson  had 
introduced  two  Professors,  or  Teachers  of  Modern  Languages.  The  Letter  pro- 
vides, that  the  Professors  or  Teachers  should  be  appointed  by  His  Majesty,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  during  pleasure,  and  that  the  salaries  should  be  charged  on 
the  Civil  Establishment  of  Ireland, 

The  Professors  are  Teachers,  and  have  private  classes,  at  which  Students,  or 
persons  unconnected  with  the  University  may  attend,  on  paying  two  guineas  a 
quarter.  The  Professors  are  also  Examiners  for  the  Prizes  in  Modern  Languages 
given  by  the  Board,  which  are  open  to  all  Students  in  the  Freshman  Classes,, 
whether  attending  the  private  Classes  of  the  Professors  or  not.  The  Professors 
occasionally  give  public  prelections  in  the  subjects  which  they  teach,  but  these 
are  not  obligatory  on  them. 

The  numbers  attending  the  Lectures  and  Examinations  of  the  Professor  of 
French  and  German  are  stated  to  be  twenty-six  at  one  time  attending  Lec- 
tures, and  sixteen  passing  the  Examinations.'  The  total  number  attending  the 
Lectures  of  the  Professor  of  Italian  and  Spanish,  in  1850-51,  was  fifteen.  From 
these  statements  it  appears  that  a large  number  of  the  Students  take  no  advan- 
tage of  the  instruction  in  Modern  Languages,  and  while  the  attendance  of  the 
Students  remains  optional  as  at  present,  the  number  is  not  likely  to  be 
increased.  The  Professor  of  French  and  German  also  states,  that  the  recent 
arrangement,  with  respect  to  the  Lectures  of  the  Tutor  Fellows,  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  Students  to  attend  his  Lectures — and  the  number,  in  1850,  was 
about  one-half  of  the  number  in  1 849. 

At  present  the  instruction  seems  to  be  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  Professor, 
as  well  as  the  pupil,  for  Dr.  Abeltshauser,  in  his  suggestions,  says,  “ The 
voluntary  system,  as  regards  the  Professor,  should  also  cease.  At  present  there 
is  no  sufficient  check  to  make  him  do  his  duty.  He  should  be  obliged  to  give 
Lectures  regularly,  and  to  deliver  prelections  periodically,  at  such  t?mes  as  the 
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ruling-  body  should  direct ; also,  to  report,  at  the  end  of  each  term,  what  number 

°fwrthinkctliat  aaknowVedge'of  at  least  one  Modern  Language  has  become 
indispensable  for  all  who  receive  a University  Education.  We,  therefore  recom- 
mend several  changes  with  respect  to  the  Professorships,  in  order  to  place  the 
teaching  of  Modern  Languages  on  a more  efficient  basis. 

In  the  first  place,  there  ought,  we  think,  to  be  at  least  three  Professors  of 
Modern  Languages.  We  recommend  that  separate  Professors  of  French  and 
German  be  appointed,  instead  of  one  for  both  Lang-uages.  • 

In  the  second  place,  it  should  not  be  left  optional  with  the  Students  to  acquire 
or  to  neglect  the  Lquiktion  of  the  Modern  Languages.  It  should  be  compulsory 
on  them  to  pass  an  Examination,  in  at  least  one  Modern  Language,  at  some  part 
of  their  course.  This  would,  probably,  be  best  effected  by  the  adoption,  with  a 
V u of  the  sueeestion  of  Dr  Ingram,  that “Every  candidate  Suggestions  o£ 

far the  Decree  of  A.B.  should  be  required  to  exhibit  tolerable  proficiency  m either  Bn  ■‘S1™- 
he  ftenclfor  the  German  Language.”  Wc  recommend  that  every  candidate  for 
the  Degree  of  A.B.  should  he  required  to  answer  m either  French,  German,  Italian, 

“iKird  change  which  werecommeodwithrespect  to theseProfesMreUpsregaxds 

the  mode  of  ■ remunerating  the  Professor.  The  present  system  makes  the  acquisi- 
tion  of  even  one  Modern  Language  as  expensive  to  a Student  as  if  he  was  m no 

wav  connected  with  the  University!  We  think  that  the  Modern  Languages  should 
beteurfit  without  any  special  charge  to  Students  having  their  names  on  the  Col- 
lege books  The  Professors  should  be  more  fully  endowed  from  the  funds  of  the 
College,  and  should  he  required  to  devote  a sufficient  portion  of  their  time  to 
the  business  of  their  Professorships. 

The  mode  in  which  the  Professors  of  Modern  Languages  are  appointed  is  differ  - 
ent  from  that  prescribed  for  other  appointments  of  Royal  foundation  connected 
with  the  College.  Thus  Dr.  Abeltshauser  states:— “ The  appointment  is,  by  the  Evidence,  p.  ol. 
Kfagl  Letter!  vested  in  the  Crown,  but  the  election  is  really  made  by  the  Provost 
and^enior  Fellows,  and  their  recommendation  is  accepted  by  the  Clown. 

It  Ifa  wise  course  for  the  Crown  to  retain  the  appointment  to  offices  of  great 
imoortance^such  as  that  of  Provost,  bat  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason 
forP  the  same  regulation  in  respect  to  appointments  of  such  small  value  as  these 
ProfcsoSs  As  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  are  intrusted  with  the  appoint- 
ment to  all  the  other  Professorships  in  the  University,  which  are  either  expressly 
or  virtually  of  Royal  foundation,  we  think  that  they  may  safely  be  intrusted  with 
to  election  to  these  offices  also.  This  change  in  the  mode  of  appointment  would 
facilitate  the  adoption  of  the  other  changes  which  we  have  suggested  with  respect 
to  the  mode  of  remunerating  the  Professors,  and  of  providing  for  the  teaching  of 
Modern  Languages.  We,  therefore,  submit  to  your  Majesty,  that  tlie  power  of 
appointing  to  the  Professorships  of  Modern  Languages  be  entirely  delegated 
the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

Professorships  endowed  from  the  Estates  of  Erasmus  Smith,  Esa. 

About  the  year  1710,  Erasmus  Smith  charged  his  estates  with  an  endowment 
of  £30  a yea/for  a Hebrew  Lecturer  in  Trinity  College.  In  1723,  by  an  Act  of 
flip  Irish  Parliament  10th  George  I,  entitled,  “ An  Act  for  further  application  of 
of  the  lands  and  tenements  formerly  given  by  Erasmus 

to  appiy  the  surplus  of  the  rents  of  the  estates  towards  some  public  work 

in  the  College,  or  in  certain  ways  t emn  s^eci  ^ ^ r(jere(j  an  annual  sum  Correspondence, 

and  support  MI.  «• 

“oteipof^ Mathematics,  a 

wfs  to  include  the  Hebrew  Leetaredup),  ™ 

to  include  the  Lectureship  in  Oratory  and  History),  and  a Professorship 
tory,  with  the  offices  of  Assistants  to  these  Professors. 

rl  -ivm  n11  addition  of  £65  was  made  to  the  salary  of  the  Lecturer  in  rnuoso 
phyjrom  to  surpto  rents,  and  the  Governors  ordered  that  he  should  be  styled 
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Professor  and  Lecturer  in  Philosophy.  Thus,  instead  of  the  three  Lectureships  in 
Hebrew,  Oratory  and  History,  and  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  with 
an  aggregate  endowment  of  £ 1 00  (Irish),  five  Professorships  and  six  Assistant  Pro- 
fessorships were  created  with  an  aggregate  endowment  from  the  funds  of  Erasmus 
Smith’s  estates,  amounting  to  £590  (Irish).  This  endowment  continued  to  be  paid 
(with  the  exception  of  two  Assistant  Professorships  withdrawn)  until  1847.  In 
that  year,  in  consequence  of  the  potato  failure  of  the  preceding  year,  the  income 
from  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  estates  fell  off,  and  the  Governors  were  forced  to  diminish 
the  salaries.  They  accordingly  reduced  the  endowment  from  £550  Irish,  or 
£507  13.?.  10c?.  British,  at  which  it  then  stood,  to  £300  British.  In  1850,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  continued  effects  of  the  famine,  the  income  from  the  estates  falling 
still  lower,  the  Governors  discontinued  the  salaries  of  the  Professors  of  Mathe- 
matics  and  History,  and  of  the  Assistant  Professors,  and  reduced  the  salaries  of 
the  Professors  of  Hebrew,  Oratory,  and  Natural  Philosophy  to  the  original  endow- 
Corr°jipondcnce,  meut  of  £100  Irish  for  the  three  Professorships.  We  have  ascertained  that  the 
Governors  cannot  hold  out  a hope  that  the  income  from  the  estates  will  enable 
them  to  restore  the  endowments  to  the  former  amounts. 

The  calamity  which  led  to  the  diminution  of  the  income  of  Erasmus  Smith’s 
estates  was  one  that  could  not  have  been  foreseen,  and  the  endowments  had  been 
continued  for  upwards  of  eighty  years  without  being  diminished.  It  is,  however, 
a very  unsatisfactory  basis  for  the  endowment  of  a Professorship,  to  be  charged 
on  a precarious  fund,  such  as  a surplus  after  meeting  other  engagements  must 
usually  be.  The  Board  have  fortunately  been  able  for  the  present  to  provide  for 
the  salaries,  out  of  the  funds  of  the  College,  and  have  thus  prevented  the  great 
falling  off  in  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  endowments,  from  being  attended  by  the 
suppression  of  the  chairs  to  which  they  were  attached.  C 

The  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professorship  of  Hebrew, 

Evidence,  PP.  56-  The  history  of  this  Professorship  is  thus  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Todd  : — 

61*  “ A Lecture  in  Hebrew  was  established  in  the  University  at  a very  early  period, 

but  there  was  no  foundation  or  endowment  for  its  permanent  maintenance, 
although  an  Examination  in  Hebrew  was  at  that  time  necessary  for  the  Degree 
of  A.B.,  and  another  for  the  Degree  of  A.M.  The  original  Statutes  of  Trinity 
College  imposed  the  duty  of  Lecturing  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  upon  the  same 
person:— ‘Omnes  classium  discipuli,  si  commode  fieri  potest,  in  Grmcis  et 
Hebraicis  erudiantur  a Prelect  ore  ad  id  munus  constitute a clause  which  is 
retained  in  the  Statutes  of  Charles  I.,  with  only  the  change  of  singular  into 
plural,  ‘a  Prselecteribus  ad  id  munus  constitute.’  (Stat,  13  Char.  I.,  c.  15.) 

“ These  latter  Statutes  make  provision  for  a permanent  Hebrew  Lecturer  in 
these  .words:  ‘ Et  quando  visum  fuerit  alicui  benefactori  fundare  et  dotare 
Hebraicam  PrEelectionem,  Prselector  eligatur  e numero  Sociorum  Seniorum,  si  quis 
inter  eos  idoneus  reperiatur,  aliter  Juniorum,’  &c.  (Stat.  13  Char.  I.,  c.  15.) 

“ Th5s  is  the  authority  by  which  the  present  Professorship'  of  Hebrew  was 
established.  The  first  Professor  nominated  under  this  Statute  was  Dr.  John 
Stearne,  a Physician,  and  founder  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  who  was  appointed 
under  the  Commonwealth,  in  1658,  with  a salary  of  £30  a-year,  paid  out  of  the 
College  funds.  But  as  the  pretended  Provost  and  Fellows  who  made  this 
appointment  had  no  legal  tenure  of  their  offices,  this  endowment  was  not  confirmed, 
and  it  ceased  at  the  Restoration.  In  1695,  a letter  of  King  William  III.  authorized 
the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  to  pay  £40  per  annum  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
College,  as  the  salary,  of  the  Professor,  in  four  years  after  the  date  of  said  letter 
(April  27).  ’ 

.1.  he  Professorship  was  afterwards  endowed,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  by 
Erasmus  Smith.  J 

The  Professor  of  Hebrew  has  three  Assistants.  Two  of  these  offices  were ' 
created  and  endowed  by  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  and  the 
third  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows.  They  are  now  entirely  endowed  from 
the  College  funds.  The  appointment  to  the  Professorship  is  vested  in  the  Gover- 
nors of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Provost  and 
bemor  Fellows.  The  Assistants  are  appointed  by  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  Hebrew  extends  over  three  years;  the  Students 
being  allowed  to  commence  m the  Senior  Sophister  year  at  the  same  time  when  they 
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commence  their  course  in  Divinity..  A certificate  is,  however,  granted  by  the 
Professor  at  the  end  of  two  years ; so  that  it  can  be  obtained  along  with  the 
Divinity  Testimonium.  The  "study  of  Hebrew  is  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
liberal  endowment  of  £100  (Irish)  a-year  for  Prizes,  which  was  first  given  by 
Primate  Newcome,  in  1800,  and  has  been  continued  by  his  successors  in  the  See 
of  Armagh.  Candidates  for  these  Prizes  are  required  to  have  attended  the 
Lectures  of  the  Professor  or  of  one  of  his  Assistants.  The  Board  have  further 
encouraged  the  study  of  Hebrew,  by  establishing  Prizes  at  the  Entrance 
Examinations,  and  also  by  giving  annually  one  Sizarship  for  successful 
answering  in  Hebrew. 

The  completeness  of  the  course  of  instruction  given  in  Hebrew,  and 
the  authority  in  the  Professor  to  grant  a certificate  at  the  termination  of  the 
course,  facilitate  the  adoption  of  the  recommendation  which  we  have  already 
made,  that  the  Professor  and  his  Assistants  should  be  more  directly  engaged  in 
the  teaching  in  the  Divinity  School. 

The  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professorship  of  Oratory. 

This  Professorship  was  founded,  as  we  have  mentioned,  in  1728,  by  the  Act  10th 
Geo.  I.  The  endowment  was  £35  (Irish);  this  was  raised,  in  1762,  to  £100 
(Irish),  but  in  1847  it  was  reduced  to  £60,  and  in  1850  to  £85  (Irish),  which  is 
the  salary  of  the  present  Professor. 

The  mode  of  election  to  this  Professorship,  and  to  that  of  Natural  and  Expe- 
rimental Philosophy,  appointed  by  the  Statute  of  Geo.  I.,  is,  that  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows  should  hold  an  Examination,  and  return  the  best  qualified  and 
most  deserving  of  the  candidates  to  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools ; 
and  if  they  do  not  approve  of  the  appointment  within  three  months,  the  Board 
must  proceed  to  a new  Examination,  until  some  one  has  been  recommended 
of  whom  the  Governors  approve.  The  Governors  have  a power  of  fixing  the 
time  for  which  the  appointment  is  to  be  held. 

The  mode  of  election  by  Examination  appears  suited  to  cases  where  it  is 
desirable  that  young  men  should  be  selected  to  fill  Professorships  : as  an  Exami- 
nation, if  well  conducted,  affords  means  for  ascertaining  attainments  and  capacities 
which  have  not  otherwise  become  known  to  the  electors. 

The  duties  attached  to  the  Professorship  of  Oratory,  by  the  Statute  under 
which  it  was  founded,  were  the  giving  of  Public  Lectures  on  Oratory  and  History. 
The  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  in  founding,  subsequently,  a distinct 
Professorship  of  History,  seem  to  have  intended  that  the  Professor  should 
consider  History  as  removed  from  the  subjects  of  his  Lectures,  and  such  was 
the  course  adopted  by  the  late  Professor,  until  he  ceased  lecturing  in  1833,  and 
by  the  Assistant,  until  the  office  was  discontinued  in  1847. 

In  addition  to  the  statutable  duties,  the  Board  have  appointed  the  Professor  one 
of  the  Judges  in  the  determination  of  Dr.  Downes’  Premiums  for  Prepared  Theo- 
logical Compositions,  for  Reading  the  Liturgy,  and  for  Extempore  Speaking.  He 
also  assists  in  the  adjudication  of  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  Prizes.  In  consequence 
of  these  duties  being  attached  to  the  office,  the  late  Professor,  in  1833,  applied 
and  obtained  leave  from  the  Board  to  omit  the  statutable  duty  of  prelecting  in 
Oratory,  that  duty  being  performed  by  his  Assistant  until  1847,  from  which  time 
prelections  in  Oratory  were  discontinued.  On  Dr.  MacDonnell’s  promotion  to 
the  Provostship,  the  Professorship  became  vacant,  and  a new  Professor  haying  been 
appointed,  the  Board  imposed  on  him  the  duty  of  giving  at  least  six  public  prelec- 
tions in  each  year.  They  also  established,  at  his  suggestion,  an  annual  Exami- 
nation, to  be  conducted  by  him,  for  Prizes  in  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature: 
They  have  since  appointed  the  Professor  of  Oratory  to  be  one  of  the  Court  of 
Examiners  for  Classical  Moderatorships. 

The  present  Professor  has  suggested  to  us  that  the  name  of  the  Professorship 
should  be  changed,  so  as  to  make  it  express  more  correctly  the  kind  of  duties' 
which  the  Professor  is  expected  to  discharge ; and  he  recommends  that  jt  should 
be  called  the  Professorship  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature.  In  this  recom- 
mendation we  entirely  concur.  The  subject  of  Oratory  is  not  of  sufficient 
extent  to  allow  of  continuous  prelections ; and  the  duty  of  deciding  Prizes  in 
English  Composition  connects  the  Professorship  with  English  Literature.  The 
change  cannot,  however,  be  carried  out  without  a modification  of  the  Act  of 
King  George  the  First. 


Evidence,  pp.  61- 
63,  and  205,  206. 


Evidence,  p.  206. 


Suggestions  of  Dr. 
Ingram. 
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The  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professorship  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy. 

This  Professorship  was  established  at  the  same  time,  and  under  the  same 
regulations,  as  the  Professorship  of  Oratory.  The  endowment  from  the  estates  of 
Erasmus  Smith  has  been  increased  and  diminished  by  the  same  amount  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  Professorship  of  Oratory.  The  duties  of  the 
Professorship  were  limited  to  those  required  by  the  Statute,  until  1 831,  when  the 
Board  attached  to  the  office  the  large  endowment  now  given  to  the  University 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy.  “ They,  at  the  same  time,  obtained  a Royal 
Letter  enabling  them  to  call  upon  the  Professor,  if  a Fellow,  to  take  part  in  the 
Examination  for  Fellowship.  Hitherto  the  Professor  had  been,  in  conformity 
with  the  will  of  Erasmus  Smith,  elected  by  an  Examination,  at  which  any  mem- 
ber of  the  College  might  present  himself.  This  arrangement  being  liable  to  the 
objection,  that  the  successful  candidate  might  not  be  a Fellow,  and  might,  there- 
fore, be  unable  to  assist  in  the  Fellowship  Examination,  the  Board,  in  1847, 
resolved  to  separate  their  own  endowment  from  that  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  to 
found  a new  Professorship,  to  which  they  should  have  the  unrestricted  right  of 
nomination.” 

On  the  formation  of  the  Engineering  School,  an  Assistant  to  the  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Professor  was  created  by  the  Board,  and  both  the  Professor  and  his 
Assistant  had  duties  assigned  to  them  in  connexion  with  the  School.  Since  1847 
the  duties  of  the  Professorship  have  been  limited  to  the  statutable  duties  of  giving 
prelections  and  to  those  attached  to  the  Engineering  School. 

The  Professorship  of  Modern  History. 

This  Professorship  was  founded  by  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools, 
in  1762,  but  the  endowment  having  been  withdrawn  by  them,  as  we  have  noticed, 
in  1850,  it  now  rests  on  the  endowment  given  by  the  Board  out  of  the  College 
funds ; and  the  arrangements  with  respect  to  the  Professorship  are  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  Board.  The  office  of  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  History, 
which  was  originally  created  by  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  is 
continued  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  and  the  office  regulated  by  them.  The 
Board  have  also  established  an  Annual  Examination 'for  Prizes  in  History;  and 
Scholars  can  attend  the  Lectures  as  part  of  the  business  required  from  them,  as  a 
condition  for  their  retaining  their  Scholarships.  The  study  of  Modern  History 
is  not  compulsory  on  any  class  of  Students. 

The  Professorship  of  Mathematics. 

Dr.  Graves  gives  the  following  account  of  the  History  of  the  foundation  of  this 
Professorship : — 

“About  the  year  1660,  the  Earl  of  Donegal  endowed  a Lectureship  in  Mathe- 
matics, with  a salary  of  £30  a-year.  This  foundation  was  united,  in  the  year 
1675,  with  the  public  Professorship  of  Mathematics,  which  had  been  established 
in  the  University,  in  the  year  1652,  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Parliament,  and 
which  continued  to  be  held,  after  the  Restoration,  by  the  person  nominated  to  it 
by  the  Parliamentary  Government.  No  change  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  Professorship  till  the  year  1762,  when  a Professorship  of 
Mathematics  was  founded  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
oi  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools.” 

This  foundation  appears  to  have  been  henceforth  regarded  as  the  principal 
Mathematical  Professorship  in  the  University.  It  was  generally  held  by  a Senior 
i e w 10  k°re  title  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professor  of  Mathematics,  whilst 
the  Donegal  Lectureship  devolved  upon  his  Assistant.  The  Professorship  con- 
turned  on  this  footing  down  to  the  year  1835,  when  its  salary  was  raised  by  the 
Hoard  to  £700  a year;  and.  the  holder  of  it  was  disqualified  from  accepting  any 
other  Collegiate  or  University  office,  with  emoluments  attached  to  it,  save  that  of 
Junior  1 roctor.  In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  the  revenues  of  Erasmus  Smith's 
estates  having  much  decreased,  the  Governors  announced  to  the  Board  that  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  discontinuing  several  of  their  payments  to  the  College, 
and,  amongst  others,  the  salary  of  £60  a year,  late  Irish  currencv,  which  they 
had  hitherto  paid  to  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professor  of  Mathematics.  Since  then,  the 
Doard  has  continued  to  pay  the  entire  salary ; and  the  Professorship  must  be 
regarded  .as  established  in  its  present  state  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Board.” 
Dy  the  existing  arrangements  this  Professorship  can  be  held  only  by  a Junior 
bellow,  and  one  without  pupils. 
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There  is  one  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Mathematics,,  who  holds  the  office 
of  Donegal  Lecturer  in  Mathematics.  These  offices  are  entirely  under  the  control 
and  government  of  the  Board.  The  Professor  is  required  to  lecture . Fellowship 
candidates,  and  is  usually  called  on  to  assist  at  the  Fellowship  .Examination ; he 
is  one  of  the  Examiners  for  Bishop  Law’s  Mathematical  Premiums,  and  also  for 
the  Lloyd  Exhibition.  And,  in  pursuance  of  the  rule  of  the  Board,  of  July,  1852, 
the  Professor  and  the  Donegal  Lecturer  are  both  members  of  the  Court  of 
Examiners  for  Mathematical  Honors. 

The  arrangement  adopted  by  the  Board  with  respect  to  this  Professorship  and 
that  of  Natural  Philosophy,  requiring  them  to  be  held  by  Junior  Fellows,  without 
Tutorships,  seems  to  have  been  successful  in  promoting  a very  high  cultivation 
of  the  branches  of  science  to  which  the  Professorships  relate..  This  change 
is  referred  to  in  several  of  the  suggestions  which  we  have  received,  as.  one  of 
the  most  useful  which  have  been  made  by  the  Board,  and  it  seems  to  indicate 
the  mode  in  which  the  high  cultivation  of  other  branches  of  Collegiate  study 
could  be  advantageously  promoted. 

Professorships  Endowed  from  Private  Sources. 

The  Professorships  founded  from  Endowments,  either  wholly  or  in  part  derived 
from  private  sources,  are  four  in  number:  the  Andrews’  Professorship. of  Astro- 
nomy, the  Whately  Professorship  of  Political  Economy,  the  Professorship  of  Irish, 
and  the  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 

The  Andrews'  Professorship  of  Astronomy. 

This  Professorship  is  associated  with  the  office  of  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland;  Evidence,  PP.  77- 
and  we  shall  consider  the  history  of  its  foundation  in  connexion  with  that  office 
and  with  the  Observatory  at  Dunsinlc. 

The  Royal  Astronomer  gives  Lectures,  but  the  Students  are  not  required 
to  attend  them ; he  holds  no  Examinations  in  Astronomy,  and  awards  no  Prizes 
in  it.  The  study  of  Astronomy  is,  however,  compulsory  on  all  Undergraduates, 
as  it  forms  part  of  the  Course  in  the  Junior  Sophister  Year,  and  is  diligently 
taught  in  both  the  Tutor  and  Honor  Lectures  for  that  year. 

The  Whately  Professorship  of  Political  Economy. 

This  Professorship  was  founded  in  1832,  by  Dr.  Richard  Whately,  Arch-  Evidence,  PP.  80- 
bishop  of  Dublin.  The  foundation  was  suggested  by  the  Drummond  Professor-  c • 
ship  of  Political  Economy,  which  had  been  founded  in  Oxford  in  1825,  and. 
which  was  held  by  his  Grace  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  See  of 
Dublin.  The  Professor  is  elected  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

Previous  to  the  election,  an  Examination  has  on  every  occasion  been  held,  and 
the  answering  has  been  reported  to  the  Board.  There  have  been  five  such  Ex- 
aminations since  the  foundation : the  first  four  were  conducted  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  himself,  and  the  last  by  three  of  the  Ex-Professors.  The  mode  of 
examining  is  peculiar.  The  Examiners  prepare  questions,  which  are  printed,  and 
given  by  the  Senior  Lecturer  to  the  candidates,  who  return  their  answers  to  him 
with  fictitious  signatures.  These  are  submitted  to  the  Examiners,  who,  without 
seeing  or  knowing  the  candidates,  report  on  the  merit  of  the  answering.  The 
Board  have  invariably  elected  the  candidate  thus  returned  as  the  best  answerer. 

The  Professorship  is  limited  to  Bachelors  of  Laws  and  Masters  of  Arts  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin,  and  cannot  be  held  by  the  same  person  for  more 
than  five  successive  years.  The  endowment  of  the  Professorship  is  entirely 
derived  from  an  annual  grant  made  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  The  duties  of 
the  Professor  are  to  give,  in  every  year,  nine  Prelections  in  Politial  Economy,  and 
to  publish  one  of  them. 

In  1837,  the  Board  established  annual  Prizes  in  Political  Economy,  and  the 
Professor  conducts  the  Examination  for  them.  In  1848,  Political  Economy  was 
added  to  the  Course  for  Moderatorships  in  Ethics,  and  this  has  led  to  the  sub- 
ject being  studied  by  a much  larger  number  of  Students  than  previously. 

The  teaching  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  has  succeeded 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  founder  of  the  Professorship.  I his 
result  shoAvs  that  it  is  a very  suitable  subject  for  University  education.  W e concur 
in  the  suggestion  of  the  present  Professor,  Mr.  Walsh,  “that  the  time  is  now  arrived  Suggestions  of 
when  a knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Political  Economy  is  become  a necessary  10  CS90r  as 
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part  of  General  Education.”  By  the  introduction,  in  the  Senior  Sophister  year 
of  the  Undergraduate  Course,  of  an  elementary  book,  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Senior, 
the  arrangements  for  promoting  the  study  of  Political  Economy  would  be  rendered 
very  effective. 

The  Professorship  of  Irish. 

Evidence,  pp.  85-  The  Professorship  of  Irish  arose  from  a public  subscription  for  its  endowment. 

87.  ' The  deed  under  which  it  is  founded  bears  date  the  fourth  of  March,  1843.  To 

the  £70  a-year  arising  from  the  subscriptions,  the  Board  have  added  £30  from 
the  College  funds,  and  the  appointment  to  the  Professorship  is  vested  in  six 
trustees,  of  whom  the  Provost  is  one ; the  appointment  must,  however,  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  College  Board. 

The  study  of  Irish  has  been  encouraged  by  the  foundation  of  a Bedell  Scho- 
larship, a St.  Columba  Scholarship,  and  a Kyle  Prize,  all  to  be  awarded  for 
proficiency  in  Irish.  The  Board  have  afforded  further  encouragement  by  giving 
annually  one  Sizarship,  and  £20  in  Prizes,  as  rewards  for  answering  in  Irish. 
The  study  of  Irish  is  not,  however,  compulsory  on  any  class  of  Students. 

Suggestions  of  The  present  Professor  of  Irish,  Mr.  Foley,  suggests  that  still  further  encou- 

Professor  Foley,  ragement  should  be  given,  and  that  the  study  of  Irish  should  be  especially  pro- 

moted amongst  Divinity  Students.  This  would  be  effected,  to  a considerable 
extent,  by  the  adoption  of  the  suggestion  which  we  have  already  made, 
that  the  Professorship  of  Irish  should  be  more  directly  connected  with  the 
teaching  in  the  Divinity  School,  by  making  Irish  one  of  four  extra  subjects, 
in  some  one  of  which  all  candidates  for  the  Divinity  Testimonium  should  be 
required  to  receive  instruction. 

The  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 

This  Professorship  was  founded  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  in  1850, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Lord  Primate;  and  a large  sum  was  contributed  by  him 
towards  its  endowment.  It  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows. 

Attendance  on  the  Lectures  of  the  Professor  is  not  compulsory  on  any  class  of 
Students ; but  the  Professor  is  empowered  to  give  Certificates  for  attendance  on 
his  Lectures,  and  to  hold  an  Examination  for  Prizes,  which  is  open  to  those  who 
have  attended  his  Lectures  during  two  Terms.  The  Professor  is  the  Examiner 
in  Ecclesiastical  History,  at  the  Professor  of  Divinity’s  Annual  Prize  Ex- 
amination. 

The  arrangements  respecting  the  Professorship  readily  admit  of  the  adoption 
of  the  recommendation  which  we  have  made,  of  having  the  Professor,  along  with 
the  Professors  of  Hebrew,  of  Irish,  and  of  Biblical  Greek,  more  directly  connected 
with  the  teaching  in  the  Divinity  School. 

Professorships  Endowed  entirely  from  the  Funds  of  the  College. 

The  Professorships  which  have  been  founded  by  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows,  and  endowed  entirely  from  the  funds  of  the  College,  are  the  University 
Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy,  the  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and 
that  of  Biblical  Greek. 

The  University  Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

Evidence,  pp.  91-  We  have  explained  the  history  of  this  Professorship  in  connexion  with  the 

94-  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professorship  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  to 

which  office  the  endowment  was  attached  until  1847. 

The  office  can  be  held  by  a Junior  Fellow  only,  and  one  without  pupils,  and 
the  duties  of  the  Professorship  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Professorship  of  Mathe- 
matics. The  Professor  lectures  Fellowship  Candidates,  examines  for  Fellowship 
for  Bishop  Law’s  Mathematical  Premium,  and  for  the  Lloyd  Exhibition,  and, 
under  a recent  regulation  of  the  Board,  he  is  one  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  for 
Honors  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

The  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy . 

Evidence,  pp.  9-i-  This  Professorship  was  established  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  in  1837, 

96-  and  is  entirely  under  their  control. 

The  Professor  gives  Prelections,  but  holds  no  special  Examination,  and  awards 
no  special  Prizes  in  Moral  Philosophy.  Such  Prizes  are  not  required,  in  con- 


Evidcnce,  pp.  87- 
90. 
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sequence  of  the  provision  made  by  the  Board  for  the  encouragement  of  the  study 
of  Moral  Philosophy,"  by  the  foundation,  in  1833,  of  Moderatorships  in  Ethics 
and  Logics.  By  the  recent  rule  of  the  Board,  the  Professor  is  directly  connected 
with  the  teaching  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Undergraduate  Course,  by  being 
made  one  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  in  Ethics  and  Logics. 

The  present  Professor,  Mr.  Moeran,  has  suggested  that  this  Professorship  Suggestions  of 
should  be  connected  with  the  teaching  in  the  Divinity  School.  . W e think  it  r0  ess01  oerau' 
would  be  unwise  to  disturb  the  existing  arrangements,  as  all  Divinity  Students 
are  instructed  in  Moral  Philosophy,  as  part  of  their  Course  in  Arts. 

The  Professorship  of  Biblical  Greek. 

This  Professorship  was  established  in  1838  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  Evidence,  pp.  96- 
and  is  entirely  under  their  government.  _ , "* 

The  arrangements  respecting  the  Professorship  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Chair 
of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  it  ought,  we  think,  to  be  connected  with  the  Divinity 
School  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  suggested  with  respect  to  that  Professorship 
and  the  Professorships  of  Hebrew  and  Irish. 

The  Scholars. 

The  Scholarships  are  seventy  in  number.  They  form  part  of  the  original 
foundation  of  the  College,  and  the  emoluments,  the  mode  of  election,  and  the  duties 
attached  to  them,  are  all  fixed  by  Royal  Statute. 

In  the  Charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  was  provided  that  Trinity  College  should  Coll.  Stat.  p.  2. 
consist  of  a Provost,  three  Fellows  in  the  name  of  more,  and  three  Scholars  in  the 
name  of  more,  who  were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  “the  Provost,  Fello  ws,  and 
Scholars  of  the  College  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
near  Dublin.”  In  the  Statutes  of  King  Charles,  the  number  of  Scholars  Coll.  Stat.  p.  31. 
is  fixed  at  seventy.  The  Scholars  are  elected  annually,  on  the  day  after 
Trinity  Sunday,  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  after  an  Examination  of  the 
candidates. 

“ The  Course  appointed  for  the  Scholarship  Examination  consists  of  all  the  Evidence,  p.  109. 
Classical  Books  read  in  the  Undergraduate  Course  (including  the  Entrance 
Course),  to  the  end  of  the  second  Examination  of  the  Junior  Sophister  year;  or, 

(should  the  candidate  be  of  higher  standing  than  Junior  Sophister,  reckoned 
from  the  time  of  his  entrance),  to  the  end  of  the  last  Examination,  which  he 
might  have  answered  had  he  proceeded  regularly  with  his  class.  It  has  been 
usual  for  some  time  past,  to  require  the  candidates  to  translate  a passage  of 
Greek  or  Latin,  not  in  the  prescribed  Course,  and  which  they  could  not  have 
seen  or  prepared  beforehand.” 

Scholarship  is  usually  obtained  by  a Student  in  his  third  or  J unior  Sophister 
year,  and  can  be  held  until  he  attains  Master’s  standing — a period  of  about  five 
years.  It  has  sometimes  been  obtained  by  Senior  Freshmen,  and  also  by  Gra- 
duates ; but  the  length  of  the  course  operates  against  men  of  junior  standing 
obtaining  it,  and  Candidates  of  higher  than  the  usual  standing  are  required  to 
answer  in  additional  books. 

The  grounds  of  electing  candidates  provided  by  the  Statutes,  are  inopia,  in-  Coll.  Stat.,  p.  37. 
genium,  doctrina,  and  virtus ; and  any  one  who  has  inherited,  or  is  entitled,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  to  an  inheritance  exceeding  £20,  is  disqualified.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  Statutable  provision  made  tp  enable  the  Electors  to  ascertain  the  pecuniary 
circumstances  of  the  candidates,  and  each  Elector  is  left  to  be  guided  by  his  own 
judgment  or  by  such  inquiries  as  he  may  think  proper  to  make.  A preference 
is  usually  given  ccetcris  paribus  to  a Sizar,  as  it  is  presumed  that  the  circumstances 
of  a Sizar  are  more  straitened  than  those  of  a Pensioner,  and  Fellow  Commoners 
are  not  regarded  as  eligible  for  Scholarship.  It  is  a wise  arrangement  thus  far  to 
give  a preference  to  the  poorer  Students;  and  the  existing  practice  of  leaving  the 
investigation  of  the  matter  to  the  judgment  of  the  Electors  seems  the  least  unsatis- 
factory way  of  effecting  this  object.  The  Statutes  also  give  a preference,  in  case  of 
equal  answering,  to  those  who  have  been  educated  in  Dublin.  Schools,  or  who 
have  been  born  in  places  where  the  College  has  property.  With  respect  to  this 
provision  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  state,  that  “ the  cases  of  equal  answer-  Evidence,  p.  109. 
ing,  which  would  bring  into  operation  the  preference  given  by  the  Statutes  to 
those  educated  in  Dublin  Schools,  or  born  in  counties  where  the  College  has 
property,  seldom  occur.  But  the  Statutes  require  each  candidate  to  make  known 
to  the  Electors  the  county  in  which  he  was  born,  and  the  schoolmaster  by  whom 
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he  was  educated ; so  that  any  Elector  who  thinks  himself  obliged  to  take  this 
preference  into  consideration  has  the  information  necessary  to  enable  him  to  do  so.” 

“ The  statutable  preference  given  to  those  who  are  born  in  the  counties  or 
places  where  the  College  has  property  so  seldom  comes  into  operation,  that  if 
there  be  any  ambiguity  in  this  clause  of  the  Statutes,  there  are  scarcely  any  pre- 
cedents to  determine  its  meaning.  It  has  hitherto  been  understood  to  signify, 
that  a person  born  in  any  county  or  city  where  the  College  has  property,  whether 
he  was  actually  born  on  the  College  property  or  not,  would  be  entitled  to  the 
privilege.  This  interpretation  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Statute  requiring 
each  candidate  to  make  known  to  the  Electors  the  county  in  which  he  was  born, 
without  making  it  necessary  for  him  to  say  whether  or  not  he  was  born  on  the 
College  property  in  that  county.  The  principal  College  properties  are  in  Kerry, 
Armagh,  and  Donegal.  There  are,  also,  smaller  estates  belonging  to  the  College 
in  Kildare,  Wicklow,  King’s  County,  Tipperary,  Limerick,  Longford,  Down, 
Fermanagh,  Louth,  and  Dublin.  In  Cork,  Queen’s  County,  Westmeath,  and 
Meath,  the  amount  of  College  property  is  very  small.” 

The  reasons  stated  in  the  Statutes  for  this  preference — “ that  the ' children  of 
those  by  whose  labour  and  exertions  all  the  members  of  the  College  are  sup- 
ported should  be  especially  educated  in  it,  and  should  be  brought  up  in  virtue 
and  learning,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  and  State,”  do  not  appear,  at  the 
present  day,  to  be  a sufficient  foundation  for  such  a distinction  between  the 
inhabitants  of  different  parts  of  Ireland,  especially  as  the  College  property  extends 
to  seventeen  out  of  the  thirty-two  counties  of  Ireland ; and  some  of  the  largest 
counties  are  brought  within  the  limit,  by  a very  small  portion  of  College  property 
being  situated  in  them. 

We,  therefore,  recommend  that  this  provision  of  the  Statutes  be  repealed. 

On  obtaining  a Scholarship,  a Student  becomes  entitled  to  dine  in  the  Com- 
mons’ Hall  at  the  expense  of  the  College ; to  hold  his  rooms  at  half  the  rent  and 
half  the  deposit  paid  by  other  Students ; and  to  receive  a salary  of  £20,  Irish, 
equal  to  £18  9s.  3c?.,  British.  He  pays  only  £4  4s.  a-year,  as  Tutor’s  fees,  instead 
of  £8  8s.,  paid  by  Pensioners;  and  he  is  exempt  from  the  decrements,  or  annual 
fees  to  the  College,  amounting  to  £6  12s.,  which  they  have  to  pay.  If  he  has 
been  a Sizar,  he  is  altogether  exempt  from  Tutor’s  fees..  The  value  of  all  these 
privileges  is  upwards  of  £50  a year  to  those  who  take  full  advantage  of  them ; 
and  a Scholarship,  as  we  have  already  explained,  is  usually  held  for  five  years. 
It  is  thus  a very  valuable  assistance  to  a young  man  in  completing  his  education, 
and  in  advancing  himself  in  life  ; and  as  its  value  leads  to  considerable  compe- 
tition for  it,  the  obtaining  a Scholarship  is  considered  as  a distinction  of  some 
importance.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Reform  Act,  in  1832,  the  Scholars 
formed  the  majority  of  the  College  constituency,  which  was  then  limited  to  the 
Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars.  The  Franchise  was,  however,  by  that  Act,  extended 
to  Ex-Fellows  and  Ex-Scholars,  and  to  those  who  have  obtained  the  Degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  or  higher  Degrees,  in  the  University.  The  Scholars  have  "still 
an  advantage  in  obtaining  the  Franchise  without  the  expense  of  taking  out  a 
Degree,  and  at  an  earlier  period  than  others  can  obtain  it. 

The  Scholarship  Examination. 

From  the  value  of  Scholarships,  and  the  number  of  competitors  for  them  in 
each  class,  the  Scholarship  Examination  must  always  have  a considerable  effect 
upon  the  studies  of  Undergraduates.  The  subject  of  Examination  is,  by  the 
College  Statutes,  limited  to  Classics.  The  manner  of  holding  the  Examination 
is  likewise  fixed,  and  the  Board  have  no  power  to  appoint  special  Examiners. 
The  Examination  must  be  conducted  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows ; the 
place  of  an  absent  Senior  Fellow  being  supplied  by  the  Junior  Fellow  next  in 
Seniority.  With  respect  to  these  provisions  ot  the  Statutes  we  have  received 
several  suggestions. 

The  Provost  suggests  that  the  Scholarships  should  not  be  confined  to  those 
who  distinguish  themselves  in  Classics,  but  that,  at  least,  one-third  of  the  number- 
should  be  given  to  those  who  distinguish  themselves  in  Science ; and  we  have 
received  similar  suggestions  from  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  Dr.  Llovd,  Dr.  Graves, 
Dr.  Carson,  Professor  Jellett,  Mr.  Townsend,  and  Dr." Ingram. 

As  to  the  manner  of  holding-  the  Examination,  the  Committee  of  the  Board 
state:  ‘-We  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  the  Board  were  not  so  much 
restricted  as  they  are  by  the  present  Statutes  in  the  management  of  the  Scholar- 
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sliin  Examination.  Whatever  be  the  number  of  candidates  the  time  devoted 
to  the  Examination  is  the  same.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  power  of 
divine  a more  extensive,  and  less  hurried  Examination,  which  would  be  a test 
of  real  Classical  Scholarship,  and  not  so  dependent  on  a cram  in  particular 

b°Inwhatever  manner  the  Examination  may  be  arranged,  there  is  some  risk  of 
its  interfering  with  the  regular  study  of  the  Undergraduate  Course,  lo  obviate 
this  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  suggests,  that  by  selecting  those  Students  who  had  been 
most  distinguished  at  the  Honor  Examinations,  previous  to  the  Trinity  Exami- 
nation of  their  Junior  Sophister  year,  the  Scholarship  Examination  might  be 

altogether  dispensed  with.  . . . , , ,,  G,  . ,QO 

Dr  Lloyd  observes,  that  the  separate  Examination  required  by  the  Statutes, 
has  the  effect  of  withdrawing  the  candidate,  for  the  time,  from  the  stud};  of  all 
other  parts  of  his  Undergraduate  Course;  that  the  Science  of  the  third  year  is  thus 
comparatively  neglected,  and  that  the  effect  upon  the  pursuit  of  other  distinctions 
both  Classical  and  Scientific,  is  marked  by  a sudden  diminution  in  the  number  of 

candidates  for  Honors  at  the  Term  Examinations.  , . 

He  suggests,  as  a remedy,  that  the  selection  of  Scholars  should  depend,  at  least 
in  part,  upon  the  progress  of  the  Student,  (whether  Scientific  or  Classical),  as 
tested  by  the  Honor  Examinations  of  the  previous  part  of  his  Course  Dr.  Graves 
suggests,  that  the  Examination  for  Scholarships,  in  the  different  departments 
should  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  be. conducted  by  Boards  of 
Examiners,  appointed  by  the  governing  body,  and  consisting  of  Senior  Fellows, 
assisted  by  Professors  and  Lecturers.  He  considers  that  a.  Scholarship  for  four 
years  would  be  one  of  sufficient  duration  if  entered  upon  at  the  end  of  the  Junior 

^In'complianee  with  these  suggestions,  we  recommend  that  the  provisions  in 
the  College  Statutes  respecting  the  Examination  for  Scholarship,  should  be 
repealed,  and  that  full  power  should  be  given  to  the  1 rovost  and  Semoi  Fellows, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Visitors,  from  time  to  time  to  appoint  any  portion  of  the 
Course  of  Education  in  Arts  or  of  the  Professional  Courses,  as  subjects  of  the 
Scholarship  Examination.  They  should  also,  we  think,  be  empowered  to  vary 
the  duration  of  Scholarships,  provided  that  at  least  seventy  Scholars  were i always 
supported  at  the  same  time  by  the  College;  and  to  appomt  any  of.the  Examin 
tions  for  Honors  or  Moderatorships  as  Scholarship  Examinations.  The  Board 
should  also  have  the  power  of  selecting  the  Examiners  for  Scholarships. 

Limitation  of  Scholarships  to  Members  of  the  Established  Church. 

The  Scholarships  are  limited  to'  members  of  the  Established  Church.  This 
limitation  arises  from  the  Statutes  of  the  College,  which  imposed  originally  on 
all  Students  the  religious  observances  of  attendance  on  Divine  Service,  and  on 

4,1  These5"  religious  observances  on  the  part  of  the  Students  have  been  dispensed 
with  in  favour  of  Roman  Catholics  by  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  passed 
in  1793  (33  Geo.  III.  chap.  21),  and  by  a Royal  Statute  of  the  subsequent  year. 

A question  has  been  raised  on  the  construction  of  this  Royal  Letter,  as  to  whether 
it  had  not  the  effect  of  admitting  Roman  Catholics  to  be  Scholars  aa  well  as  to 
he  Students,  in  the  College.  This  question  was  first  raised  m 1836,  in .the  case 
of  the  King,  at  the  suit  of  Timothy  O’Callaghan,  against  the  Provost  and  Fellows 
of  Trinity  College.  It  was  again  raised  in  the  case  of  Denis  Caulfield  Heron, 
against  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  which  was  tried i m 
December  1845,  before  the  Lord  Primate  and  the  Archbishop  ol  Dublin, 

Visitors  of  the  College,  aided  by  the  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court,  ^ their 
Assessor,  when  the  Visitors  decided  that  Roman  Catholics  are  not  eligible  to 

SC“2pect  to  Protestant  Dissenters,  the  attendance  on  religious  obse~ 
seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  dispensed  with  m their  favour,  m Jhe 
being  Scholars,  just  as  it  now  is  in  the  case  of  their  being  Students.  Thus,  m 
thp  pnmmiinication  forwarded  by  Dr.  Andrews,  it  is  stated 

“For  many  years  the  test  was  not  enforced  against  ProtestaiR  Dissenters;  and  Sugjsteot 
during  that  period  many  Protestant  Dissenters,  including  Mr  .Holmes  Dr.  Dr.  Andrews. 
Joseph  Hutton,  the  late  Master  Curry,  and  several  others,  obtained  Scholar- 
ships with  credit  to  themselves,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  public. 

The  test  referred  to  by  Dr.  Andrews  is,  that  of  attendance  upon  Divme 
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Service,  and  partaking  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  the  College  Chapel.  The 
performance  of  these  religious  duties  is  at  the  present  day  required  by  the 
College  Board  as  an  indispensable  qualification  for  becoming  a successful  Candi- 
. date  for  Scholarship. 

Provost 10nS  ° 6 Provost  has  suggested  that  the  religious  restrictions  now  imposed  on 

Candidates  for  Scholarship,  should  be  dispensed  with ; and  that  the  College 
Scholarships  should  be  as  open  as  the  Scholarships  from  the  Royal  Schools.  And 
Barton^Mr  °Hut  ^r‘  Andrews  has,  with  his  answer,  forwarded  to  us  an  application  from  a number 
ton  d.l.  • rkr.  Ut"  of  gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  usually  called  Non-Sub- 
Moody,  Mr.  Hut-  scribers,  urging  the  removal  of  the  religious  restrictions  on  Scholarships, 
ton,  q.c.  ; Mr.  The  suggestions  which  we  have  received  from  others  are  almost  unanimous 
Dr 'Andrews and  a§'a*ns^  °Pening  the  original  Scholarships  His  Grace  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  says: — “ It  is  my  firm  conviction, that  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would 
Lord  Primatef  Rt*  unJust’ to  throw  open  to  Roman  Catholics  the  seventy  Scholarships  which 
Hon.  F.'Tlack-  f°rm  Part  °f  the  Corporation  of  the  College,  and  to  alter  thereby  the  Protestant 
burne,  the  Commit-  character  which  it  was  the  design  of  the  founders  that  Trinity  College  should  ever 
tee  of  the  Board,  maintain.” 

Bisho1C>of Meath  ^-he  Committee  of  the  Board  say — “ W e never  could  consent  to  throw  open 

the  Bishop  oT Os-  the  original  seventy  Scholarships,  which  are  a part  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
sory,  the  Lord  College,  to  Roman  Catholics  or  other  Dissenters  from  the  Church,  because  we 
Chief  Justice,  Dr.  conceive  that  to  do  so  would  be  to  subvert  the  intention  and  will  of  the  founder.” 
NeeceDr  Graves  fhe  opening  of  the  Scholarships  is  also  opposed  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Francis  Black- 
Dr.  Carson,  PrcT^  burne,  Dr.  Lloyd,  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  the  Lord  Chief 
fessor  Jellctt.  Justice,  Dr.  Butcher,  Dr.  MacNeece,  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Carson,  and  Professor 
J ellett. 

Some  of  those,  however,  who  have  expressed  an  opinion  against  the  opening 
of  the  existing  Scholarships,  are  favourable  to  the  foundation  of  similar  places 
not  in  the  Corporation,  open  to  persons  of  all  religious  persuasions.  Thus,  the 
Bishop  of  Ossory  says  : — “ I must  add,  that  I should  think  it  desirable  (if  funds 
could  be  commanded  for  the  purpose)  that  Bursaries  should  be  founded,  conferring 
all  the  advantages  of  Scholarships  except  admission  to  the  Corporation,  and  open 
to  all  Dissenters,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic.  There  are  already  Exhibitions 
which  would  only  require  some  addition  to  be  available  for  the  purpose.” 

As  there  is  a difference  of  opinion  among  the  members  of  the  Commission 
with  respect  to  the  opening  of  the  Scholarships,  we  are  not  prepared  to  make  any 
recommendation  on  the  subject.  The  opinions  which  we  have  elicited  by  our 
inquiries  with  respect  to  it  are  given  in  the  Appendix. 

The  Sizaks. 

There  are  thirty  .Sizarships  in  Trinity  College,  and  they  are  open  to  persons  of 
all  religious  denominations.  The  privileges  and  emoluments  of  Sizarship  consist 
in  the  exemption  from  College  half-yearly  charges,  in  an  allowance  for  commons, 
and  in  the  exclusive  privilege  of  filling  certain  small  offices.  The  total  pecuniary 
value  of  Sizarship  is  about  £37  a-year. 

Evidence,  p.  217.  “ The  Sizars  were  originally  nominated  by  the  Provost  and  Fellows;  the 

Provost  having  the  power,  by  the  Statutes  of  Charles  I.,  of  admitting  eight  or 
more  (subject  to  the  restriction  as  to  number  already  mentioned),  and  each 
Fellow,  one.  At  that  time  the  Sizars  were  poor  Students,  admitted  gratuitously 
upon  the  condition  of  the  performance  of  menial  offices— especially  that  of  attend- 
ance at  the  tables  of  the  Fellows  and  Students;  the  duty  of  Sacristan  in  the 
College  Chapel  was  also  discharged  by  Sizars. 

“ They  are  now  elected  upon  a public  examination,  the  Provost  and  Fellows 
having  ceded  their  statutable  right  of  nomination. 

“The  Examination  for  Sizarship  was,  at  first,  limited  to  Classics.  Within  the 
last  twenty  years,  twelve  out  of  the  thirty  Sizarships  have  been  appropriated  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  other  branches  of  knowledge.  There  are  now 
four  Sizars  chosen  (one  in  each  year)  upon  an  Examination  in  Science,  four  in 
Hebrew,  and  four  in  the  Irish  Language,  in  addition  to  the  Classics  of  the 
0r™7  Entrance  Course.  This  change  is  believed  to  have  operated  beneficially. 

lhe  institution  of  Irish  Sizarships  is  the  most  recent  of  these  arrangements, 
and  was  intended  to  remedy,  in  some  measure,  the  want  which  has  been  long 
felt  in  Ireland — that  of  an  Irish-speaking  Clergy. 

“P’be  principal  arrangement  adopted  by  the  Board  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  Sizars  is  that  affecting  their  dinner.  Until  the  year  1843  the  Sizars  dined 
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niter  their  fellow-students,  free  of  expense,  and  their  table  was  furnished  chiefly 
from  that  of  the  Fellows.  They  now  dine  at  the  same  hour  as  other  Students ; 
and  are  allowed  one  shilling  per  diem , out  of  the  funds  of  the  College,  to  pay  tor 

th  The  institution  of  the  Sizarship  Examination,  the  progressive  changes  which 
it  has  undergone,  and  the  arrangements  for  improving  the  position  ot  Sizars,  are 
all  highly  creditable  to  the  authorities  of  the  College. 

The  Exhibitioners. 

Under  this  class  we  comprise  those  Students  who  hold,  for  certain  periods,  Evidence, PP.  218- 
emoluments  distinct  from  those  of  the  College  Scholarships  and  the  Sizarships.  • 

Some  of  the  Exhibitioners  are  called  Royal  Scholars,  or  Queen’s  Scholars;  but, 
except  in  respect  to  collegiate  dress,  they  have  no  privileges  similar  to  the  Col- 
lege Scholars.  . _ , 

The  Exhibitions  connected  with  the  University  of  Dublin  are  about  117  m 
number,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  them  is  upwards  of  £2,000  a-y ear.  They  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes : — First,  those  limited  to  the  Students  entering  from 
certain  schools;  secondly,  those  under  other  limitations;  and  thirdly,  those  to 
which  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  appoint,  with  reference  to  the  poverty  or 
merit  of  the  Student,  without  any  limitation.  The  first  class  of  Exhibitions 
comprises  the  following  endowments : the  thirty  Exhibitions,  called  Royal  Scho- 
larships founded  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  and  attached  to  the  Royal 
Schools’ of  Armagh,  Dungannon,  Enniskillen,  and  Cavan;  the  five  Exhibitions 
founded  bv  the  Honourable  the  Irish  Society  of  London,  from  the  revenues  of 
their  estates  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  attached  to  Foyle  College,  Derry  ; the 
Exhibitions  of  the  Academic  Association,  which  are  variable  in  number  the 
average  being  four — and  which  are  attached  to  Schools  having  no  other  Exhibi- 
tions, and  of  which  the  principals  subscribe  to  the  Association  ; and  some  of  the 
Erasmus  Smith’s  Exhibitions— on  an  average,  about  fourteen— which  are  given 
to  Students  entering  from  the  Endowed  Schools  of  Drogheda,  Ennis,  Galway, 
and  Tipperary,  on  the  same  grounds,  and  on  the  same  principle  of  selection,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Exhibitions  obtained  by  the  Queen’s  Scholars. 

The  Exhibitions  thus  attached  to  particular  schools  are,  in  all,  about  fatty,  and 
of  an  aggregate  value  of  about  £1,500  a-year,  giving  an  average  value  oi  about 
£30  rnyear.  As  they  are  of  modern  institution,  and  under  the  immediate 
management  of  the  founders,  or  of  those  who  represent  the  founders,  the  duty  oi 
the  College  authorities  with  respect  to  them  is  simply  to  co-operate  with  those 
under  whose  control  they  are,  in  having  them  properly  filled : and  this  duty  has 

The  second  class  of  Exhibitions  comprises  the  four  Bedell  Scholarships,  limited 
to  Students  in  Irish;  the  two  Lloyd  Exhibitions,  limited  to  the  best  answerers 
at  a special  Examination  in  Science ; the  five  Downes  Exhibitions,  limited  to 
those  who  distinguish  themselves  at  the  Divinity  Professors  Examination;  the 
twelve  Worrall  Exhibitions,  limited  to  sons  of  Clergymen  of  the  Diocese  ot 
Dublin,  or  sons  of  Freemen  of  the  city ; and  the  Crowe  and  Clanbrassil  Exhibi- 
tions, the  nomination  to  which  is  reserved  to  the  representatives  of  the  founders. 

The  Exhibitions  of  this  class  are  twenty-six  in  number,  of  the  aggregate  annual 
value  of  £310,  giving  an  average  value  of  about  £12.  With  respect  to  this  class, 
also,  the  College  authorities  have  only  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  founders. 

The  third  class  comprises  about  forty  Exhibitions,  of  the  aggregate  value  of 
about  £270,  giving  an  average  value  of  about  £7  each.  The  Exhibitioners  aie 
selected  by  the  Board  for  general  collegiate  merit,  the  preference  being  generally 

given  to  Scholars.  . . _ ...  * r . wmomtinns  the  Evidence, p.  220. 

With  respect  to  the  religious  restrictions  on  Candidates  foi  Exhibitions,  tne 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  state  “ It  may  be  questioned  whether  Exhibitions 
founded  previously  to  the  Act  of  the  33rd  Geo.  III.,  and  the  College  > a i 
the  following  year,  are  not  limited  to  members  of  the  Established  Church  ; 
the  Board  have  not  acted  on  that  assumption.  The  only  express  limita  ion, 
depending  on  the  religion  of  the  candidates,  is  in  the  case  of  the  JJow  e 

“Xhop  of  Ossory  has  suggested  that  some  of 

increased  in  value,  and  given  m the  same  manner  as  the  College  bchoiarsnips, 
but  without  making  the  holders  members  of  the  Corporation,  and  that  they  should 
be  open  to  all  Dissenters,  Protestant,  and  Roman  Catholic. 
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Suggestions  of 
Mr.  Townsend. 


Evidence,  p.  123. 


Return  to  House  of 
Lords,  1845. 


Evidence,  p.  208. 


Evidence,  p.  134. 


Evidence,  p.  208. 
Evidence,  p.  212. 


Evidence,  p.  212. 


Evidence,  p.  260. 


In  this  suggestion  we  entirely  concur,  and  we  recommend  that  as  soon  as  the 
funds  of  the  College  permit,  an  increased  salary  should  be  attached  to  a reason- 
able number  of  these  Exhibitions,  and  that  Commons  and  Rooms  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  Exhibitioners  in  the  same  way  as  for  Scholars,  and  that  they  should 
be  open  to  persons  of  all  religious  denominations. 

Students  Exempt  from  Tutors’  Fees. 

The  Statutes  of  King  Charles  I.,  in  fixing  the  limit  to  the  fee  to  be  paid 
by  each  Student  to  his  Tutor,  suggest  an  exemption  in  the  case  of  manifest 
poverty.*  Under  this  provision,  Sizars,  and  those  Scholars  who  have  been 
Sizars,  are  exempt  from  tutorial  fees;  and,  by  the  Tutorial  System,  each  Tutor 
has  the  power  of  exempting  two  of  his  pupils  from  those  fees ; a privilege  which 
Mr.  Townsend  states  to  be  equivalent  to  the  body  of  Tutors  expending  °annually 
a sum  varying  from  ,£'350  to  MOO  for  helping  poor  and  deserving  Students. 

Number  of  Students. 


The  entire  number  of  Students  on  the  books  of  the  College  on  the  20th 
November,  1850,  was  1,503,  and  they  were  distributed  into  the  following  classes  : 

Junior  Freshmen,  ......  228 

, Senior  Freshmen,  ......  251 

Junior  Sophisters,  ......  326 

Senior  Sophisters,  ......  239 

. Graduates  and  Candidate  Bachelors,  comprising  three  classes,  459 

It  appears  that  the  number  of  students  in  the  Freshman  Classes  is  less  than  that 
in  the  Sophist er  Classes.  This  arises  from  the  falling  off  in  the  entrances.  The 

variations  in  the  entrances  for  a series  of  years  appear  to  be  as  follow  : 

The  number  of  Students  entering  in  each  year  was,  on  an  average  of  five  years, 


From  1S30  to  1834, 

433 

„ 1835  „ 1839, 

353 

„ 1839  „ 1844, 

384 

„ 1845  „ 1849, 

351 

hree  years, 

From  1850  to  1852, 

271 

This  diminution  m the  number  of  those  entering  is  stated  to  arise  mainly  from 
the  distressed  condition  of  the  gentry  and  clergy  in  Ireland  during  the  last  six 
jears.  there  are  several  circumstances  which  corroborate  this  account  of  the 
diminution.  It  appears  that  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  Students  entering  as 
i ellow-Commoners  has  been  proportionally  the  greatest.  Thus,  thirty-five  Fellow- 

SbZntse,\  1 1 184  w a",d  °?Iy  twelve  in  1852'  ‘he  number  of  the 

Studen  s who  come  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  amounting  to  about 
fifty  entering  each  year,  remains  undiminished.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
opening  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  has  had  some  effect  in^iminiZI  the  numto 
of  entrances  in  Trinity  College  : but  oil  a comparison  of  the  years  1849  and  1851 

t numblZf  ft  Sref 6St  Pi 4 appears  tlfat  the  dilution  in 

the  numbei  of  those  entering  from  the  city  and  county  of  Dublin  was  proportion- 

From  Dublin,  city  and  county,  there  were  in  1849,  99,  and  in  1851  73 
„ other  parts  of  Ireland,  „ 203,  ’l39 


The  College  Buildings. 

The  College  Buildings  afford  residence  for  the  Provost,  thirty-four  Fellows 
fifteen  Professors,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  students.  The  supply  of  lecture- 
rooms,  and  of  rooms  suitable  for  museums  and  collections  of  instruments  is  at 
present  deficient;  but  the  Board  are  about  to  erect  new  buildings  for ’these 
purposes.  When  they  are  completed,  many  of  the  rooms  now  used  as  lecture- 
rooms  and  museums  can  be  restored  to  their  original  use  as  dwelling-rooms  and 
m tins  way,  it  is  stated,  accommodation  can  be  provided  for  about  seventy 
additional  Students.  It  appears  that  some  of  the  buildings  occupied  by  Fellows 
* “Hisi  de  ipsins  inopid  plane  et  liguido  constiterit.”— Slat.  Car.  cap.  Coll.  Slat.  p.  51. 
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contain  more  accommodation  than  is  now  necessary,  in  consequence  of  their 
residing  out  of  College.  We  are  of  opinion  that  regulations  might  be  advanta- 
geously made  to  prevent  the  Fellows  who  reside  outside  the  College  from 
occupying  more  rooms  than  are  necessary  for  their  accommodation. 

Distinction  of  Rank  amongst  Students. 

The  Students  in  the  University  are  divided,  according  to  rank,  into  four  classes ; Evidence,  pp.  9- 
the  distinction  between  them  being  chiefly  in  the  time  within  which  they  can  12. 
obtain  their  degrees,  and  the  amount  of  the  fees  which  they  pay  to  the  College 
and  to  their  Tutors.  . . , in 

The  highest  class  of  Students  includes  noblemen,  sons  of  noblemen,  and  Evidence,  p.  10. 
baronets,  and  they  are  allowed  to  answer  for  the  Degree  of  A.B.  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  or  Junior  Sophister  year.  They  thus  obtain  the  Degree  in  about 
two  years  and  a-half  from  entrance ; they  can,  however,  obtain  it  in  one  year 
and  a-half.  They  pay  four  times  the  annual  fees  paid  by  Pensioners.  _ 

Next  to  the  noblemen  are  the  Fellow-Commoners,  so  called  from  dining  at  the  Evidence,  p.  9. 
same  table  as  the  Fellows.  They  usually  answer  for  the  Degree  of  A.B.  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  Course,  thus  obtaining  it  m about  lour  years 
from  entrance,  but  the  Degree  can  be  obtained  in  less  than  three  years.  I hey 
pay  double  the  annual  fees  paid  by  Pensioners. 

Pensioners  and  Sizars  usually  obtain  the  Degree  at  the  Shrovetide  commence- 
ment, in  the  fifth  year  from  entrance,  or  in  four  years  and  a-half;  they  can 

obtain  the  Degree  in  less  than  three  years  and  a-half.  . 

The  Provost  suggests,  that  no  such  distinction  as  to  the  number  of  Exannna-  gggest.ons  ot  the 
tions  and  other  Exercises  should  be  made  between  different  classes  of  Students. 

We  concur  in  his  suggestion.  We  think  that  the  distinctions  are  very  injurious. 

Noblemen  are  thus  allowed  to  omit  the  most  important  parts  of  the  Under- 
graduate Course;  and  an  inducement  is  held  out  to  Fellow-Commoners  not  to 
compete  for  the  Medals  and  Moderatorships  at  the  Degree  Examination,  m the 
October  of  their  Senior  Sophister  year,  as  they  cannot  compete  lor  them  without 
prolonging  their  course  beyond  what  is  required  from  other  Fellow  Commoners 
in  their  Class.  J J ..  , , , , 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  distinction  with  respect  to  time  should  be 
abolished,  and  that  all  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  A.B..  of  whatever  rank, 
should  be  required  to  have  completed  a uniform  Undergraduate  Course. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Before  obtaining  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  all  Students  are  required  to 
pursue  a certain  Course  of  Study,  of  different  duration  in  the  case  of  Students  of 
different  ranks,  and  to  pass  several  Examinations  during  the  Course ; and,  in 
every  case,  to  pass  a final,  or.  Degree  Examination.  After  passing  his  Degree  Evidence,  P.  9. 
Examination,  every  Student  is  required,  in  addition,  to  perform  certain  Exercises, 
which  are  described  in  the  answers  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  bellows,  lhese 
Exercises  consist  of  Disputations  and  Theses,  and  are  the  remains  of  what  was, 
at  one  time,  the  usual  mode  of  testing  the  merit  of  Candidates. 

“ For  many  years  past  the  Examinations  have  been  practically  the  test  ot  quali- 
fications, and  the  Exercises  have  become,  in  a great  measure,  a matter  ot  torm. 

“ They  have  been  retained,  however,”  say  the  Provost  and  Senior  k ellows,  “and 
their  performance  enforced,  partly  from  respect  to  ancient  custom,  and  partly 
because,  at  some  future  time,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  found  possible  to  make  them 

useful.”  . , , , 

But,  as  the  retention  of  the  Exercises  frequently  exposes  a Student  to  unne- 
cessary  trouble  and  expense  in  requiring  his  presence  to  perform  them,  and  as 
they  seem  to  us  calculated  to  lower  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  the  important 
act  of  conferring  the  College  Degree,  we  recommend  that  the  Exercises  be 

abolished.  . , , • 

The  abolition  of  the  Exercises  would  allow  of  another  improvement  being 
introduced,  that  of  conferring  the  Degree  immediately  after  the  Degree  Examina- 
tion in  October,  instead  of  delaying  it  until  February ; thus  shortening  the  period 
within  which  the  Degree  can  be  obtained  by  nearly  four  months,  without  any 
change  in  the  length  of  the  Course,  or  the  time  devoted  to  study,  and  saving  to 
many  Students  the  expense  of  an  additional  journey  to  Dublin. 
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' The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  the  Expediency  of  Making  the  Higher 
Degrees  real  Tests  of  Merit. 

Evidence,  p.  10.  The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  can  be  obtained  at  the  expiration  of  three  years 
from  the  Commencements  at  which  the  Candidate  might  have  taken  the  Degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  Candidates  are  not  required  to  attend  any  Lectures, 
pass  any  Examinations,  or  pursue  any  Course  of  Study  in  the  interval.  They 
have  only  to  perform  some  Exercises  like  those  for  the  Degree  of  A.B.,  which 
are  merely  formal.  The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is,  as  we  have  explained,  a 
test  of  merit,  but  any  one  entitled  to  that  Degree,  can  obtain  the  higher 
Degree,  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  by  paying  the  fees. 

These  facts  lead  to  the  consideration  of  the  general  question  of*  the  expe- 
diency of  making  the  higher  Degrees  real  tests  of  merit. 

The  Diplomas,  Certificates,  and  Degrees,  now  conferred  in  the  University, 
Avhich  are  tests  of  merit,  are — the  Diploma  of  Civil  Engineering,  the  Diploma 
of  Surgery,  the  Certificate  of  the  Law  Professors,  the  Divinity  Testimonium, 
the  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  and  Bachelor  and  Doctor 
of  Music.  Those  which  are  not  tests  of  merit,  are — the  Degrees  of  . Master 
of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Laws,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
Degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

We  have  already  recommended  that  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  should 
be  substituted  for  that  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  and  the  Degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws,  and  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  substituted  for  the  Certificate  of  the  Law 
Professors  and  the  Divinity  Testimonium.  The  Degrees  which  remain  for  consb 
deration  are,  therefore,  those  of  Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  Doctor  of 
Divinity. 

Suggestions  of  the  The  Provost  has  informed  us  that  he  considers  the  present  mode  of  conferring 

Provost.  the  higher  Degrees  unseemly,  and  prima  facie  unworthy  of  the  University,  though 

he  believes,  that  the  higher  Degrees  are  with  all  Universities  very  much  matters 
of  form.  He  notices  the  difficulty  of  having  a strict  Examination  for  Candi- 
dates once  they  have  entered  on  professional  life,  and  of  limiting  the  franchise 
conferred  by  the  Reform  Act,  and  adds — “ In  spite  of  these  difficulties  I would 
make  the  test  a real  one  ; but  I think  that  in  professional  life  some  rules  might 
be  adopted  which  would  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  a collegiate  ordeal  in  a 
variety  of  cases.  I would  excuse  from  Scholastic  Exercises  such  Barristers  as 
had  acquired  a certain  rank  or  position — such  as  being  . Queen’s  Counsel,  holding 
certain  judicial  or  official  posts.  In  Medicine  I would,  as  at  Edinburgh,  make 
the  Doctor’s  Degree  the  first  and  final  one.  In  the  ease  of  Clergymen,  recom- 
mendations from  their  Diocesan,  stating  professional  .services,  might  justify  an 
exemption  from  all  but  the  English  Sermons  for  the  Divinity  Degrees.  As  to 
the  country  gentleman,  I see  no  remedy  for  his  ease,  but  that  he  should  revise 
his  Science  or  his  Classics.” 

Suggestions  of  Dr.  . Dr.  Hart  states,  that  he  does  not  despair  of  the  possibility  of  rendering  the 
Hurt.  higher  Degrees  tests  of  merit : he  notices  the  same  difficulty  as  the  Provost  with 

respect  to  men  of  senior  standing  submitting  to  an  Examination ; and  he  con- 
siders that  the  large  stamp  duty  diminishes  the  value  of  Degrees  as  rewards  of 
merit.  He  suggests  that  the  Degree  of  Doctor  in  each  of  the  faculties,  and  of 
Master  of  Arts,  might  be  given  to  such  Students  only  as  had  answered  remark- 
ably well  at  the  Examination  for  the  corresponding  Bachelor’s  Degree,  subject 
to  certain  rules  as  to  standing.  That,  for  example,  the  Degree  of  A.M.  might 
be  granted  after  three  years  to  all  classed  candidates,  at  the  Examination  for 
A B.,  that  moderators  might  be  admitted  at  lower  standing,  and  that  unclassed 
candidates  should  not  be  admissible  to  the  degree  of  A.M.,  unless  they  submitted 
themselves  for  re-examination,  with  a subsequent  class,  when  thev  should  be 
treated  in  all  respects  as  the  other  Students  in  that  class. 

He  suggests  that  the  present  Exercises  for  the  Degrees  should  be  either  dis- 
continued or  performed  in  English,  and  with  sufficient  publicity  to  prevent  their 
being  considered  as  merely  formal. 

of  Dr.  Dr.  Graves  also  considers  the  present  system  of  granting  the  superior  Degrees 
unworthy  of  the  University,  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  public,  and  he  recommends 
a plan  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Hart, 
of  Dr.  Dr.  MacNeece  considers  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  the  Degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  a real  test  of  merit  insuperable,  but  thinks  that  the  Degrees  of 
LL.D.,  M.D.,  and  D.D.,  might  be  made  tests  of  merit.  He  would  not  subject 


Suggestions 

Graves. 


Suggestions 

MacNecee. 
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the  candidates  to  an  Examination ; he  thinks  the  Board  should  be  allowed  a 
jaro-e  discretionary  power  in  choosing  the  test  in  each  particular  case,  and  that 
the  Degree  might  be  conferred  on  the  ground  of  established  reputation,  or 
eminent  success  in  the  profession  with  which  the  Degree.  is  connected  on  the 
ground  of  the  merit  of  the  published  works  of  the  candidates — on  the  ground 
of  their  having  obtained  high  collegiate  distinctions— or  on  the  ground  of  their 
printing  a Thesis  of  sufficient  merit  upon  some  appropriate  subject  selected  by 
themselves. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  higher  Degrees  were,  at  one  time,  real  tests  ot 
inerit,  and  they  ought,  we  think,  to  be  restored  to  that  position. 

With  respect  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  has  arisen  from  a gradual  change  in  the  age  at  which  Students  enter  the 
Universities  of  these  kingdoms.  From  the  biographies  of  those  who  received  a 
University  education  one  or  two  centuries  ago,  it  appears  that  the  Degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  was  often  conferred  at  nearly  the  same  age  as  that  at  which  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  now  obtained.  The  difficulty  of  having  a Course 
of  Study  and  Examination  did  not,  therefore,  exist ; as  such  Course  was  usually 
completed  whilst  the  Students  were  still  pursuing  professional  or  other  studies 
in  the  University,  and  before  they  entered  on  the  regular  business  of  life. 

Our  recommendation,  therefore,  would  be,  to  restore,  in  some  respects,  the 
ancient  system,  by  shortening  the  interval  between  the  Degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M. 
from  three  years  to  one,  and  by  requiring  that  during  that  year  the  candidate 
should  pursue  some  of  the  professional  Courses  of  Study  provided  in  the  Univer- 
sity, or  else  some  advanced  Course  of  Science  or  Literature  to  be  appointed  by, 
the  Board  for  the  purpose ; attendance  on  Lectures  and  Examinations  being 
compulsory  during,  at  least,  two  Terms  of  the  Graduate  Course  of  Study. 

The  adoption  of  this  plan  would  have  but  little  effect  in  limiting  the  franchise; 
it  might  even  slightly  increase  the  number  entitled  to  vote.  It  would  be  free 
from  the  objections  against  an  Examination  at  a later  period  of  life;  and  it  seems 
to  us  to  be  preferable  to  the  suggestion  of  making  the  higher  Degree  depend 
solely  on  the  answering  at  the  Examination  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  oi  Arts. 

With  respect  to  the  Degrees  of  Doctor  of  Laws  and  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  in 
order  to  make  them  real  tests  of  merit  it  would,  we  think,  be  necessary  to  limit 
the  number  to  be  conferred  in  each  year ; the  discretion  of  conferring  them 
amongst  those  who  had  obtained  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  in  the  same  Faculty 
should  be  intrusted  to  the  Board,  who  would,  no  doubt,  choose  the  tests  proper  tor 
each  case  in  such  a manner  as  is  indicated  by  Dr.  MacNeece,  and  would  exer- 
cise the  power  of  conferring  such  Degrees  as  properly  as  they  now  exercise  the 
power  of  conferring  Honorary  Degrees.  To  carry  out  this  plan,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  reduce,  if  not  to  entirely  abolish,  all  fees  on  the  Degrees  of  Doctor  ot 
Laws  and  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Honorary  and  Ad  Eundem  Degrees. 


The  power  of  conferring  Honorary  Degrees  is  vested  in  the  Provost  and  Senior  Evidence,  p.  11. 
Fellows.  There  are  no  special  regulations  respecting  Honorary  Degrees.  The 
private  grace  for  them  is  conferred  at  the  Board,  on  the  motion  of  the  Provost 
or  of  one  of  the  Senior  Fellows,  and  sometimes  at  the  request  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  or  of  one  of  the  Visitors.  , Each  case  is 
considered  on  its  own  merits ; and  it  is  a standing  rule  that  a week  s notice  must 
be  given  of  every  proposition  for  conferring  an  Honorary  Degree.  # 

The  rules  with  respect  to  ad  eundem  Degrees  are  made  by  the  authority  of  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows.  At  one  period  the  rules  of  the  Board  {ReguUe  Evidence,  p.  8. 
Academicce)'^ov\&e&,  that  no  Graduate  of  another  University  should  be  admitted, 
ad  eundem,  in  Dublin  University,  unless  he  had  first  taken  a Degree  in  the  U ni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  For  many  years,  however,  the  practice  has  been  to  receive, 
ad  eundem,  the  Degrees  of  the  University  of  Oxford  as  well  as  those  of  Cambridge. 

In  connexion  with  the  proposed  admission  of  Graduates  of  the  Queens  Um-  Correspondence, 
versity  to  study  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  we  asked  the  opinion  oi 
the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  as  to  the  general  admission  of  Graduates  oi  the 
Queen’s  University  and  Students  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  to  privileges,  m the 
University  of  Dublin,  corresponding  to  those  offered  in  these  several  institutions 

to  Students  of  Trinity  College  and  to  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 

They  state,  that,  in  their  judgment,  there  are  insuperable  objections  to  such  °“eJP?n10_  * 
reciprocity, -on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  systems  of  education,  and  they  add. 
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that,  on  the  same  grounds,  the  Degrees  of  the  Scotch  Universities,  and  of  the 
recently  established  English  Universities,  have  never  been  received  at  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  or  Dublin. 

According  to  the  recommendations  which  we  have  already  made,  the  power  of 
granting  Honorary  and  ad  eundem  privileges,  would  remain  in  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows  as  at  present. 

Taxation  on  the  Students  of  the  University. 

Evidence,  p.  12.  The  taxation  directly  imposed  on  those  who  receive  their  education  in  the 
University  of  Dublin  amounts  to  between  £}  ,400  and  £1,500  a-year.  This  taxa- 
tion was  first  imposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  Stamp  Act  of  1842.  The  first  tax 
is  on  Matriculations  and  Degrees;  it  amounts  to  £l  on  the  Matriculation,  or 
Entrance,  of  each  Student,  £3  on  the  Degree  of  A.B.,  £6  on  each  of  the  higher 
Degrees,  and  £10  on  Honorary  Degrees.  The  second  tax  is  on  Testimoniums, 
it  amounts  to  £3  on  the  Testimonium  of  A.B.,  and  £10  on  the  Testimonium  of 
each  other  Degree. 

The  Queen's  University  was  established  in  Ireland  subsequent  to  1842;  and 
these  taxes  do  not,  therefore,  attach  to  the  Degrees  and  Testimoniums  of  that 
Report,  p.  37.  body,  which  are  thus  exempt  from  taxation.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
injustice  of  adopting  a different  rule  of  taxation  towards  the  two  Universities  in 
Ireland,  and  stated  our  opinion  that  the  injustice  should  be  obviated  by  removing 
the  tax  now  imposed  on  the  Students  of  the  Dublin  University. 

Stamps  on  Matriculations  and  Degrees  seem  to  us  to  violate  some  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  taxation.  In  the  first  place,  they  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
means  of  the  tax-payer.  The  parent  of  the  Sizar,  or  the  Sizar  himself— exempt 
from  fees  to  the  College  on  account  of  poverty — is  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
parent  of  a Fellow-Commoner,  who  pays  to  the  College  double  fees.  In 
fact,  they  have  all  the  evils  of  a poll-tax.  In  the  next  place,  they  are  imposed 
at  the  time  it  is  most  inconvenient  for  the  contributors  to  pay.  To  any  one  with 
moderate  means,  who  thinks  it  his  duty  to  give  his  son  a University  education, 
or  to  any  hard-working  Student  supporting  himself  by  tuitions,  tlie  period  of 
education  is  the  one  when  money  can  least  be  spared : every  pound  is  then  of 
value.  The  chief  object  of  public  endowments  for  education  is  to  meet  such 
cases,  and  to  provide  that,  as  far  as  possible,  no  man  of  adequate  ability  shall  be 
deprived  of  a good  education  on  account  of  the  expense  it  naturally  costs.  lienee, 
the  Free  Tuitions,  the  Exhibitions,  and  the  Scholarships  for  those  of  moderate 
means ; and  hence  the  Sizarships  for  a poorer  class.  It  seems  inconsistent  to 
bestow  endowments  on  places  of  education,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  tax  the 
education  for  the  sake  of  which  the  endowments  were  conferred. 

The  tax  on  Testimoniums  is  more  objectionable  than  that  on  Degrees,  as  it 
falls  entirely  on  the  professional  classes ; the  wealthier  Graduates  having  all  the 
advantages  of  the  Degree,  without  the  necessity  of  taking  the  Testimonium. 

We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  entire  abolition  of  these  taxes  is  much 
to  be  desired. 

College  Oaths. 

The  Statutes  of  the  College  contain  a number  of  provisions  as  to  the  oaths  to 
be  taken  by  different  officers.  Thus  there  is  a special  oath  prescribed  for  the 
Provost,  another  for  the  Fellows,  another  for  the  Scholars,  and  another  for  the 
other  officers  appointed  under  the  Statutes ; there  is,  also,  an  oath  to  be  taken 
by  all  persons  before  admission  to  the  College  Library.  Several  oaths  were,  at 
onetime,  required  from  Candidates  for  Degrees;  but,  the  Act  for  admitting 
33  Geo.  Ill,  C.  21.  Roman  Catholics  to  Degrees,  passed  in  1793,  provided  that  the  Oaths  of  Alle- 
giance and  Abjuration  should  alone  be  required. 

Coll.  Stat.,  p.  38.  The  Scholar’s  Oath  contains  the  declaration  of  Supremacy,  and  a promise  to 
obey  the  Statutes,  and  to  take  care  that  they  are  obeyed  by  others.  “Juro 
etiam,  quod  Statuta  Collegii  libenter  obtemperabo,  et  ea  ab  aliis  observanda 
(quantum  in  me  est)  curabo.”  The  Scholar  is  also  required  to  promise  to  oppose 
conspiracies  against  any  one  in  College,  and  to  disclose  the  existence  of  them  to  the 
person  against  whom  they  are  directed.  He  is  to  obey  the  Provost,  and  not  join 
any  party  m College  against  him  ; and  the  obligations  undertaken  by  the  Scholar, 
although  his  connexion  with  the  College  may  be  only  temporary,  are  extended 
m the  oath  to  the  term  of  his  natural  life, — “ Quamdiu  vixero  in  hoc  mundo.” 
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The  Fellow’s  Oath  and  the  Provost’s  Oath,  also,  contain  a promise  to  obey  the  Coll.  Stat.jPP.  33- 
College  Statutes  generally,  and  special  pledges  as  to  more  special  provisions  of  42- 
the  Statutes.  The  Fellow’s  oath  has  been  modified  on  three  occasions  with 
respect  to  College  Benefices,  and  with  respect  to  the  enforcement  and  repeal  of  Coll.Stat.,PP.  211, 
the  Celibacy  Statute.  . . , . . . , 375’  382‘  o 

The  declaration  which  Students  are  required  to  sign  at  Matriculation  also  Evidence,  P.  8. 
contains  a promise  to  obey  the  Statutes. 

As  to  the  oath  to  obey  the  Statutes,  Dr.  Graves  suggests,  “ That  all  oaths  to  Suggestions  of  Dr. 
observe  the  Statutes  ought  to  be  abolished.  The  oaths  and  the  Statutes  will  Graves, 
remain  fixed,  however  circumstances  may  change ; and  thus  may  arise  the  evil  of 
binding  men,  by  oath,  to  do  what  has  become  inexpedient  or  impossible.  Besides 
this,  obedience  to  the  College  Statutes,  as  to  other  laws,  ought  to  be  secured,  partly 
by  the  operation  of  proper  sanctions,  and  chiefly  by  the  influence  of  right  principles. 

What  would  be  thought  of  an  attempt  to  bring  about  submission  to  the  laws  of 
the  land,  or  the  discharge  of  moral  obligations,  by  swearing  men  to  observe  them?” 

The  Statutes  of  the  College  have  been,  in  the  main,  carried  out ; but  the  diffi-  Evidence,  P.  122. 
culty  suggested  by  Dr.  Graves  has  arisen,  for  the  Tutor  Fellows  enumerate  no 
less  than  eight  clauses  with  respect  to  their  own  duties,  which,  they  state  to  us, 
have  become  obsolete.  . . 

With  respect  to  the  Library  Oath,  the  College  authorities  have  found  it  roex-  Evidence,  P.  1<G. 
pedient  to  place  implicit  reliance  on  it,  as  they  have  provided  a system  of  checks 
in  addition,  as  complete  as  what  is  used  at  the  British  Museum,  where  no  oath 
is  required. 

With  respect  to  the  oath  taken  by  Professors  and  Other  officers,  the  College 
authorities  have  not  extended  to  the  holders  of  offices  recently  created  the. 
necessity  of  taking  the  oath  imposed  by  the  Statutes  of  King  Charles.  Ihus 
the  Greek  Lecturer  is  sworn,  the  Honor  Lecturers  are  not  sworn;  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  takes  an  oath  of  office,  whilst  Archbishop  Kings  Lecturer 
in  Divinity,  and  the  Assistants  to  both  the  Professor  and  Lecturer,  are  not 
required  to  take  any  oath  of  office. 

The  system  of  securing  the  performance  of  duties  by  promissory  oaths. or 
declarations  seems  to  us  extremely  objectionable.  It  has  the  effect  of  reducing 
all  breaches  of  duty,  from  the  slightest  to  the  greatest,  to  one  common  measure, 
not  of  neglect  of  duty,  but  of  breach  of  promise.  It  has,  moreover,  the 
tendency  to  weaken  the  sense  of  duty  in  those  cases  where  promises  may 
not  have  been  exacted.  Of  all  promissory  declarations,  that  of  obedience  to  an 
extensive  body  of  Statutes,  partly  in  force,  partly. repealed,  partly  obsolete,  and. 
partly  unpublished,  seems  to  us  the  most  objectionable..  The  impossibility  of 
keeping  such  a promise,  if  taken  in  the  strictest  sense,  is,  at  once,  a source  of 
anxiety  and- trouble  to  the- conscientious,  and  a cloak  to  the  unscrupulous.  We, 
therefore,  recommend  that  the  imposition  of  oaths  or  declarations  to  obey  the 
College  Statutes  should  be  discontinued,  and  that  the  other  College  Oaths  should 

be  repealed,  or  considerably  reduced  in  number. 

The  Statutes  should,  we  think,  define  the  qualifications  and  duties  connected 
with  each  office,  so  far  as  it  might  be  thought  necessary  to  define  them ; and  any 
breach  of  duty  should  be  subject  to  punishment  by  the  Board  or  by  the  Visitors, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence.  All  officers  could  then  be  admitted  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  who  hold  the  offices  recently  created  by  the  Board 

are  now  admitted,  without  any  oath  or  declaration. 

The  Oath  of  Allegiance  required  from  Graduates  has  the  effect  of  excluding  Evidence,  P.  11. 
foreigners  from  Degrees;  and  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  completed  his 
education  in  the  University  last  year,  could  only  obtain,  a Diploma  instead,  of 
the  full  Degree.  As  Degrees  in  Universities  are  educational,  and  not  political 
distinctions,  they  should,  we  think,  be  as  open  to  foreigners  as  to  British 
subjects.  The  exercise  of  any  political  privilege  attached  to  the  Degree  should, 
of  course,  be  contingent  on  subsequent  naturalization. 

We,  therefore,  recommend  that  subjects  of  Foreign  States  should  be  allowed  to 
obtaiu  Degrees  without  taking  any  oaths,  or  making  any  declarations. 

The  Oath  of  Abjuration  was  first  imposed  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and 
was  intended  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  Crown  against  the  descendants  of 
the  eldest  son  of  King  James  the  Second.  When  it  was  retained  in  1793, 
there  were  some  of  these  descendants  still  living,  and  a large  party  supposed  to 
be  in  favour  of  their  pretensions  to  the  throne.  At  the  present  day,  however, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  retaining  it. 
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Evidence,  p.  5. 


5th  <fc  6th  Vic.,  c. 
74. 


Evidence,  pp,  '8; 
17,  26,  35,  45,  49, 
52,  54,  57,  62,  65, 
69,  72,  78,  82,  85, 
88,  92,  95,  97,  99, 
197,221,  203,232, 
257. 

Evidence,  p.  221. 


Evidence,  p.  203. 


Evidence,  p.  232. 
-40  Geo.  III.,  cli.  84. 


Suggestions  of 
Committee  of  the 
Board. 


Suggestions  of  Dr. 
Stokes. 


The  University  Electors. 

The  privilege  of  returning  members  to  Parliament  was  conferred  on  Trinity 
College  by  King  James  the  First.  By  the  Irish  Reform  Act  of  1832,  the  number 
of  members  to  be  returned  was  restored  to  what  it  had  been  previously  to  the 
Union.  The  constituency  was  enlarged,  the  right  of  voting  being  extended 
beyond  the  members  of  the  Corporation  to  Ex-Fellows,  Ex-Scholars,  Masters  of 
Arts,  and  those  who  had  obtained  higher  Degrees.  The  Electors  were,  however, 
required  to  keep  their  names  on  the  books  of  the  University,  by  an  annual 
payment  of  One  Pound.  This  annual  payment  being  found  inconvenient,  and 
some  ambiguity  having  arisen  as  to  the  construction  of  the  Reform  Act,  an  Act 
was  passed  in  1842  substituting  a single  payment  of  Five  Pounds  for  the  annual 
payment,  as  the  condition  of  the  franchise.  The  Act  also  required  the  publica- 
tion of  the  names  of  the  Electors  in  the  University  Calendar.  This  change  has 
been  found  satisfactory. 

II,  THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN  AND  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE. 

General  Discipline  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  the  University. 

The  maintenance  of  discipline  is  intrusted,  by  the  Statutes,  to  the  Provost, 
assisted  by  the  Vice-Provost,  and  to  the  Senior  and  Junior  Deans.  The  same- 
duty  also  devolves  in  part  on  the  Censor,  and  each  Tutor  has  charge  of  the  moral 
conduct  of  his  own  pupils.  The  jurisdiction,  with  respect  to  grave  breaches  of 
discipline,  is  exercised  by  the  Board ; and  the  control  of  the  conduct  of  all 
members  of  the  College,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  vested  in  the  Visitors. 

It  appears  from  the  answers  of  the  Deans  that  the  habits  of  the  Students, 
generally,  are . inexpensive,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
obtain  excessive  credits,  or  become  heavily  indebted.  This. satisfactory  result 
has.  arisen  in  the  ordinary  course  of  dealing  between  the  Students  and  the  trades- 
men in  Dublin;  the  College  authorities  having  no  jurisdiction  in  the.  city,  and 
not  interfering  in  the  settlement  of  the.  accounts  between  Students  and  persons 
unconnected  with  the  College. 

The  Deans  also  state — “The  grosser  breaches. of  discipline,  which  subject  a 
Student  to  public  admonition,  rustication,  or  expulsion,  are  happily  rare  of  late 
years.  Within  the  last  ten  years  there  appear  to  be  only  eighteen  cases  in  which 
Students  were  brought  before  the  Board  for  offences  of  this  nature.  In  four  of 
these  the  Student  was  rusticated ; in  the  others  some  lighter  punishment  (such 
as  private  admonition  or  censure)  was  inflicted.  No  Student  has  been  expelled 
within  the  last  ten  years.”  And  the  Visitors  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to 
hold  any  Visitation  with  respect  to  the  discipline  of  the  College  for  the  last 
twenty  years. 

The  existing  state  of  discipline  in  so  numerous  a body  is  creditable  both  to  the 
Students  themselves,  and  to  the  authorities  of  the  College. 

There  is  a class  of  Students  connected  with  the  University  to  whom  the 
system  of  Tutorial  control  does  not  extend — the  Students  attending  the  School 
of  - Physic.  It  is  provided  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  that  School  is 
governed,  that  Students  in  Physic  shall  be  matriculated  in  the  University,  on  the 
payment  of  five  shillings,  but  that  no  such  Student  shall  be  required  to  have  a Tutor, 
or  to  answer  the  Examinations,  or  to  attend  to  any  of  the  academical  duties  of 
the  University. 

The  Committee  of  the  Board,  in  their  Report,  state,  that  « they  would  be  very 
glad  if  it  were  possible  to  introduce  some  Tutorial  control  over  Medical  and 
Surgical  Students,  as  such,  and  to  bring  them  more  strictly  within  Collegiate  and 
religious  discipline,  without  interfering  with  their  professional  studies.” 

« Stokes  says,  “ There  are  few  things  which  would  more  serve  the  interest 
of  the  Medical  Class  than  the  adoption  of  a system  of  Tutorial  control ; and  it; 
is  certain  that  the  College  of  Physicians. would  gladly  co-operate  with  the  Board 
of  1 rinity  College  in  this,  as  in  any  other  measure,  for  improving  the  moral  and 
intellectual  culture  of  the  Medical  Student.”  We  entirely  concur  in  the  views  thus 
expressed,  of  the  importance  of  providing  some  system  of  discipline  for  Medi- 
cal Students.  The  object  of  the  provision  in  the  School  of  Physic  Act,  exempting,- 
Medical  Students  from  Tutorial  control  was,  no  doubt,  to  guard  against  Students 
attending  the  School  of  Physic  being  necessarily  involved  in  the  whole  expenses 
of  an  Undergraduate  education.  But  the  plan  which  we  have,  recommended  of 
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separating  tlie  fee’  now  paid  into  two  parts,  one  as  remuneration  for  -guardianship, 
and  the  other  for  instruction,  would  obviate  this;  and  the  fee  of  two  guineas 
for  the  former  duty  might  be  paid  to  some  Tutors  having  special  charge  ot  such 
Medical  Students  as  were  not  Undergraduates. 

There  is  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  Students  which  appears  to  us  to  be  Evidence;  p;  212. 
unsatisfactory.  The  Statutes  of  King  Charles  seem  to  have  intended  that  all  the 
Students  should  reside  within  the  walls  of  the  College.  _ Now,  of  1,217  Under- 
graduates (the  number  in  1851-2)  only  118  resided  within  the  College,  whilst 
518  returned  themselves  as  residing  within  the  city  and  suburbs.  Of  the  latter 
class,  a large  number  were,  no  doubt,  residing  with  their  parents  or  immediate 
relatives,  but  there  was  probably  a number,  at  least  equal  to  those  within  the 
walls,  residing  in  lodgings.  For  the  discipline  of  this  class  of  Students  so  residing 
in  lodgings,  no  provision  was,  as  we  have  seen,  made  in  the  College  Statutes.  The 
Board  have  taken  some  steps  to  obviate  the  effects  of  this  omission,  but  the 
arrangements  seem  to  us  to  be  still  incomplete.  . . . , ' . . 

.The  Deans  explain  the  extent  of  the  control  which  is  at  present  exercised  Evidence,?.  221. 
over  such  Students.  They  say— “ The  great  majority  of  the  Students  residing 
in  the  city  live  with  their  parents,  or  other  relatives.  The  Tutors  and  College. 

Officers  have  no  direct  control  over  the  lodgings  of  others  residing  in  Dublin, 
outside  the  College  walls;  but  a public  Registry  has  been  for  some  time  kept  of 
the  residences  of  all  such  extern  Students,  and  a certain  check  on  irregularity  is 


thus  indirectly  maintained.  „ 

“ It  is  the  duty  of  the  Tutors  to  inform  themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  respect- 
ing the  conduct  of  their  Pupils  residing  outside  the  College,  when  not  under  the- 
charo-e  of  parents  or  relatives,  and  to  communicate  with  the  latter  respecting  it. 

Dr  Graves  notices  the  defects  of  the  system,  and  suggests  a remedy.  He  Suggestions  of  Dr. 
saYS_«  Students  cornmor antes  in  villd  are  at  present  subject  to  hardly  any  moral  Graves, 
control,  except  so  far  as  they  are  required,  if  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
to  attend  the  College  Chapel.  For  such  Students,  unless  they  live  with  their 
natural  guardians,  I think  it  would  be  desirable  to  provide  accommodation  in 
licensed  Halls  or  Hostels,  where  they  would  be  under  the  superintendence  of 
responsible  persons,  and  as  strictly  obliged  to  keep  regular  hours  as  if  they  lived 
within  the  walls  of  the  College.”  . ..  • 

The  College  authorities  ought,  we  think,  to  afford  all  the  assistance  m their 
power  to  those  parents  who  have  to  send  their  sons  from  under  the  parental 
roof  for  their  education.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that  all  Students  who  are 
not  residing  with  their  parents,  relatives,  or  guardians,  should  be  required,  when 
resident  in  Dublin,  to  live  in  licensed  Halls  or  licensed  Lodging  Houses,  and  that 
officers  of  the  College  should  be  appointed  to  have  the>  same  charge  over  then- 
conduct  and  discipline  as  the  Deans  have  over  those  within  the  College.  The 
duties  might  be  attached  to  the  offices  of  Senior  and  J umor  Proctor,  as  they  would 
correspond  with  the  duties  of  Proctors  at  the  English  Universities. 


Divine  Service  in  the  College  Chapel. 

The  Statutes  of  King  Charles  contain  special  provision  for  the  performance  Coll.  Stat.  p.  44. 
of  Divine  service  in  the  College  Chapel,  and  for  the  attendance  of  Students  on 
religious  duties.  These  provisions  have  been,  to  some  extent,  modified  by - sub- 
sequent  legislation.  The  number  of  services  has  been  changed  from  thiee  to  Coll.  Stat.  p.  291. 
two  in  each  day ; and  the  Board,  with  the  consent  of  the  Visitors,  are  enabled 
to  alter  the  hours  of  Divine  service,  which  were  originally  fixed. 

To  secure  regular  attendance  on  religious  duties,  the  College  Statutes  prescribe 
fines,  to  be  imposed  on  members  of  the  College,  of  different  amounts  according 
to  the  degree  of  neglect.  On  this  subject  we  have  received  theJ^wjn 
suggestion  from  Dr.  Graves I am  of  opinion  that  the  attendance  oi  Stu-  tastions  of  Dr. 
dents  in  the  College  Chapel  ought  in  no  case  to  be  enforced  by  fines  In  toves. 
the  first  place,  the  punishment  seldom  falls  upon  the  offending  party,  the  fines 
being  generally  paid  by  his  parent.  In  the  next,-  it  seems  unfit  to  punish  the 
neglect  of  a religious  duty  by  a pecuniary  mulct.  , 

“ In  the  case  of  Students  having  chambers  in  College,  this  matter  may  easily, 
be  put  on  a satisfactory  footing.  They  have  become  members  of  a community 
or  family  whose  common  or  family  prayers  are  held  in  the  College  Chapel,  it 
is,  therefore,  quite  reasonable  to  make  their  regular  attendance  a condition  of 
continuance  in  the  community.  If  they  are  guilty  of  occasional  instances  ot 
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neglect,  they  ought  to  be  reproved  for  the  omission,  and  reminded  of  the  obli- 
gation imposed  on  them.  And  if  they  continue  to  absent  themselves  from  Chapel, 
they  ought  to  be  deprived  of  their  chambers,  as  having  violated  the  conditions 
of  residence.” 

Suggestions  of  Mr.  Mr.  Poole  says : — “ The  system  of  pecuniary  fines  appears  objectionable,  as  not 

■Poole'  inflicting,  with  few  exceptions,  any  punishment  on  the  Student  who  neglects  his 

duty  ; and  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  more  desirable  to  make  the  perform- 
ance of  those  duties,  which  are  at  present  enforced  by  fines,  the  condition  of 
obtaining  credit  for  the  Terms  of  Lectures,  or  of  being  admitted  to  a Degree.” 

In  the  views  expressed  by  Dr.  Graves  and  Mr.  Poole  we  entirely  concur.  The 
tendency  of  punishing  by  fines  is  to  make  the  performance  of  Collegiate  duties 
depend  on  the  convenience  or  inconvenience  of  paying  a small  sum.  When  once  the 
fine  is  imposed,  the  Deans  and  the  Tutors  are  not  likely  to  inquire  further  into  the 
cause  of  the  neglect,  unless  some  objection  be  made  by  the  Student  as  to  the  justice 
of  the  fine,  or  unless  the  amount  of  fines  imposed  be  very  considerable.  The 
parents,  again,  who  ultimately  pay  the  fines,  do  not  usually  hear  of  them  until 
the  expiration  of  the  half-year,  so  that  the  opportunity  of  judicious  remonstrance 
at  the  time  of  the  neglect  is  lost. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  provisions  of  the  College  Statutes  directing 
the  imposition  of  fines  for  neglect  of  duties  be  repealed.  The  attendance  of 
each  Student  on  the  various  duties  incumbent  on  him  should  be  regularly 
recorded,  and  the  results  examined  weekly,  as  the  fines  are  now  examined.  For 
minor  neglects  or  omissions,  the  Student  should  be  sent  for  and  spoken  to  by 
the  Dean,  the  Proctor,  or  the  Tutor.  In  the  case  of  more  serious  omissions  or 
wilful  neglect,  likely  to  be  injurious  to  the  Student,  measures  should  be  adopted 
sufficiently  strong  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  College  discipline. 


Evidence,  p.  207. 


III.  THE  STUDIES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN  AND  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE.  . 

The  Entrance  Examination. 

Preliminary  to  admission  into  the  University  of  Dublin,  an  Examination  of 
the  candidates  is  held  by  some  of  the  Junior  Fellows.  The  principal  Entrance 
Examinations,  occur  in  the  months  of  January,  July,  October,  and  Novem- 
ber. At  these  Examinations  a number  of  the  Candidates  who  answer  well  are 
selected  for  re-examination,  and  placed  in  order  of  merit. 

The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  give  the  following  account  of  the  history  of 
the  Entrance  Examination,  and  of  the  changes  which  it  has  undergone  : — 

“ An  Entrance  Examination  seems  to  be  implied  in  some  statements  in  the 
Statute  of  King  Charles,  respecting  Sizars  and  Scholars  ; also  in  the  forms  of  the 
old  Notes  of  Admission.  The  earliest  notice  to  be  found  on  record  of  a course 
of  reading  prescribed  for  Entrance  is  in  1736,  in  the  Senior  Lecturer’s  book  of 
that  year,  where  it  is  mentioned,  not  as  a new  institution,  but  as  a thing  already 
m existence.  The  Entrance  Course  then  consisted  of  the  Greek  Testament  and 
Cornelius  _ Nepos.  On  November  1st,  1774,  it  was  ordered  that  an  Entrance 
Examination  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month.  There  exists  evidence 
that  for  some  time  between  the  years  1769  and  1825  the  Entrance  Course  was 
as  follows,  viz.:— Homer’s  Iliad,  eight  Books ; Murphy’s  Lucian ; Xenophon’s 
Cyropredia,  three  Books ; Greek  Testament,  Four  Gospels  and  Acts;  Epictetus; 
1 abula  Cebetis ; Virgil s Georgies  and  iEneid,  six  Books;  Terence,  three  Plays; 
Horace,  Odes,  Satires,  and  Epistles ; Juvenal,  Satires  3,  10,  13,  and  14. 

“ The  most  important  change  recently  made  in  the  Entrance  Course  was  that 
made  in  1849,  when  the  Course  was  settled  as  follows  Homer’s  Iliad,  Books 
i.  n.  m.  iv  v.  vi..;  Greek  Testament,  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  and  Acts;  Euripides, 
Hecuba;  Lucian,  Walker’s  Selections;  Livy,  Books  i.  ii.  iii. ; Virgil’s  vEneid, 
Books  i n in.  iv.  v ; Sallust ; Horace ; Latin  and  English  Composition. 

Candidates  for  Classical  Sizarship  read,  in  addition,  all  the  Classics  of  the  first 
two  Examinations  of  the  Junior  Freshman  year.  Candidates  for  Sizarships  in 
bcience  Hebrew,  or  Irish,  read  the  ordinary  Entrance  Classical  Course,  in  addi- 
tmn  to  the  Courses  of  Science,  Hebrew,  or  Irish,  as  stated  in  the  Calendar 
Another  important  change  was  made  in  the  year  1851— viz.,  that  of  allowing 
Candidates  who  seek  for  Entrance  merely,  and  not  any  Honors  or  Places, 
to  take  up  any  two  Greek  and  any  two  Latin  Classical  authors  of  their  own 
choosing,  with  Latin  and  English  Composition.  . 
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“ The  system  of  having  a special  Examination  for  the  high  places  at  Entrance 
was  first  established  in  1828.”  . , , 

With  respect  to  the  subjects  of  the  Entrance  Course,  we  have  received  the 
following  suggestions  from  Dr.  Graves  and  Dr.  Ingram.  ... 

Dr.  Graves- says:— “The  work  done  by  Freshmen  in  our  University  is  not  Suggestions  of  Dr. 
sufficiently  unlike  that  which  occupies  boys  in  the  first  class  of  a good  School.  raves- 
This  might  be  obviated  if  the  Examination  for  Entrance  were  somewhat 
improved.  Knowing  how  well  Elementary  Geometry  and  Algebra  are  taught 
in  many  schools,  I see  no  reason  why  a knowledge  of  them  should  not  be 
required  from  candidates  for  admission  into  the  University.  One  g-ood  effect 
consequent  upon  this  change  would  be,  that  a Tutor  would  be  released  from  the 
necessity  of  giving  a great  deal  of  merelv  Elementary  Instruction  to  Pupils  entei- 
in°-  upon  the  study  of  Mathematics  for  the  first  time.  The  progress  of  his  whole 
class  must  be  regulated  to  suit  the  powers  of  the  most  backward ; and  thus  the 
business  of  the  Tutor’s  Lecture  is  rendered  more  irksome  and  unprofitable  than  it 
mi°'ht  be.  I would  also  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  making  Composition  in 
English  an  important  part  of  the  Entrance  Examination.  Deficiency  in  this 
essential  accomplishment  is  but  too  justly  laid  to  the  charge  of  all  our  Students. 

This  would  not  long  be  the  case  if  liberal  and  numerous  Prizes  for  Composition 
were  offered  to  Students  on  their  admission  to  the  University.”  “ The  introduc- 
tion of  Elementary  Mathematics  into  the  Entrance  Course  would  leave  room  for 
some  more  advanced  Studies  in  the  Freshman  years,  and  so  facilitate  the 
improvement  of  the  Course  prescribed  for  all  Students.” 

Dr.  Ingram  says:— “I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Entrance  Course  should  be  Suggestions  of  Dr. 
completely  remodelled.  At  present,  Candidates  for  Entrance  are  examined  only  n01!un- 
in  certain  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  in  Latin  and  English  Composition.  1 
think  the  Examination  should  comprise,  along  with  two  Greek  and  two  Latin 
books,  all  the  other  subjects  which  properly  enter  into  a sound  Ac/wo/ Edu- 
cation,— such  as  English  Grammar,  Geography,  the  History  of  England,  Arith- 
metic, the  Elements  of  Algebra,  and  two  or  three  books  of  Euclid.  Ibis  change 
would  make  it  possible  to  introduce  into  the  Undergraduate  Course  several 
branches  of  study  which  are  now  excluded  for  want  of  room,  and  would,  at  the 
same  time,  re-act  most  usefully  on  the  schools  of  Ireland.” 

The  judicious  selection  of  the  subjects  of  the  Entrance  Course  is  a matter  ot 
considerable  importance,  from  the  effects  which  the  Examination  necessarily  has 
on  the  Course  of  Education  in  the  higher  schools  in  Ireland ; and  we  approve 
■ of  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Ingram,  with  respect  to  the  Examination  extending  to 
all  the  subjects  of  a School  Education,  so  as  to  prevent  the  Schoolmasters  being 
induced  to  devote  too  exclusive  attention  to  special  branches.  _ . 

The  suggested  introduction  of  the  Elementary  parts  of  Mathematics  into  the 
Entrance  Course  would,  also,  be  a great  improvement.  It  would  secure  the 
proper  teaching  of  these  subjects  at  the  schools,  and  would  afford  an  opportunity 
for  the  adoption  of  some  useful  changes  in  the  Undergraduate  Course. 


The  Undergraduate  Course. 

The  Undergraduate  Course  has  undergone  important  changes  since  the  times  Coll.  Slat,  P.  65. 
of  King  Charles  the  First.  By  his  Statutes  the  Students  of  all  classes  were 
required  to  -write,  in  each  week,  a Commentary,  in  Latin,  on  the  subjects  ot  the 
Lectures  they  were  attending,  and  a Latin  composition  m prose  or  verse  ; tney 
were  also  required  to  declaim  in  Latin;  and  they  were  instructed  by  the  Greek 
Lecturers  in  Greek.  The  Students  of  the  Sophister  and  Bachelor  c asses  were 
required  to  attend  Lectures  in  Hebrew.  All  Students  were  required  to  learn  Logic 
in  the  first  and  second  years  of  their  Course;  the  first  year  being  devote  o e 

Isagoge  of  Porphyry,  and  the  second  to  the  Organon  of  Aristotle.  In  tne  m y 

some  part  of  the  Physics  of  Aristotle  was  taught;  and  in  the  fourth  year  ns 
Metaphysics  formed  the  subject  of  instruction,  except  during  Lent,  w en 
Nicomachean  Ethics  were  taught.  „ , , „ _ ,,- 

Disputations  seem  to  have  formed  an  important  part  of  the  system,  as  the  Coll.  uat.  PP.  67 

Students  were  required  to  attend  them  thrice  weekly.  I he  Statutes  macie  -. 

. special  provision  for  the  public  examination  of  the  Students  m each  ot  tne  ou 
Terms  into  which  the  College  year  was  then  divided. 

Under  the  Statutes  of  King  Charles,  the  authorities  of  the  College  had  no 
power  to  introduce  changes  into  the  Collegiate  studies ; but  this  power  was 
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Coll.  Stat.  p.  156.  conferred  on  them  in  1760,  by  a Royal  Letter  of  King  George  the  Third. 

In  pursuance  of  the  power  given  to  the  Board  and  Visitors  by  that  Statute, 
changes  were,  from  time  to  time,  introduced.  As  to  these  changes  the  Board 
state : — 

Evidence,  p.  208.  “ The  general  character  of  the  alterations  in  the  course  of  studies  made 

prior  to  1830,  was  that  of  adaptation  to  the  advancing  state  of  Science  and  Lite- 
rature, especially  by  introducing  Mathematics,  the  Physical  Sciences,  Butler’s 
Analogy,  and  some  valuable  treatises  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  &c. 

“The  general  character  of  the  alterations  made  since  1830  is  the  same,  but 
the  alterations  themselves  have  been  of  a much  more  extensive  and  important 
character,  both  in  the  nature  of  the  studies  and  their  arrangement.  The 
principal  features  of  those  alterations  are : — (1)  The  appointment  of  separate 
Courses,  one  compulsory,  to  be  read  by  all  Students ; the  other  voluntary,  to  be 
read  by  those  only  who  are  Candidates  for  Honors.  (2)  The  introduction  at  the 
Honor  Examinations  of  a large  amount  of  printed  papers,  in  addition  to  the  viva 
voce  questions.  (3)  The  rendering  of  the  Course  a suitable  preparation  for 
the  several  professions  ; and  (4)  The  establishment  of  a completely  new  school, 
viz.,  that  of  Engineering.  The  results  of  these  changes  have  been  most  satis- 
factory. They  have  produced  a great  increase  in  the  number  of  Candidates  for 
Honors,  and  rendered  the  last  year  of  the  Undergraduate  Course — instead  of 
being,  as  in  former  times,  comparatively  neglected — particularly  effective  and 
useful.” 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  changes  which  have  been  thus  introduced,  and  the 
spirit  in  Avhich  they  have  been  made,  we  will  quote  the  statements  of  several 
of  those  who  have  communicated  suggestions  to  us. 

Suggestions  of  the  The  Bishop  of  Ossory  says — “ Since  my  acquaintance  with  the  Course  of 
Bishop  of  Ossory.  Study  in  the  University  began,  almost  every  department  of  it  has  undergone  great 
changes — has  been  greatly  extended,  and  greatly  improved  ; and  it  appears  to 
me  now,  that  the  range  of  our  Curriculum  has  been  widened  quite  as  far 
as  is  compatible  with  the  object  of  assigning  a proper  place  to  those  more 
solid  and  severe  studies,  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  fundamental  and  essen- 
tial in  a University  education.  I have  not,  however,  considered  it  so  carefully 
in  detail  as  to  be  prepared  to  say  that  it  may  not  admit  of  further  additions 
without  encroaching  unduly  upon  the  space  which  such  studies  claim  for  them- 
selves. But  that  question  may  be  safely  left  to  the  decision  of  those  who  have 
already  done  so  much,  and  in  so  wise  and  enlarged  a spirit,  to  make  the  insti- 
tution over  which  they  preside  keep  pace  with  the  progress  and  requirements 
of  the  age.” 

Suggestions  of  Dr.  Dr.  Apjohn  says — “Looking  to  the  numerous  improvements  which  have,. 
Apjohn.  within  a few  years,  been  made  in  the  Undergraduate  Course,  I feel  that  Ex- 

perimental Physics  have  attracted  a fair  share  of  the  attention  of  the  Provost 
and  Board,  and  I do  not  ‘entertain  any  doubt  that  they  will  henceforward 
occupy  a prominent  place  amongst  the  subjects  of  study,  which  enter  into  the 
Academic  Curriculum.  As  respects  the  subjects  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy, 
for  the  efficient  teaching  of  which  I am  responsible,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  have 
a legitimate  opportunity  of  placing  upon  record,  that  whenever  I have  looked 
for  aid  to  the  Board,  whether  my  application  has  been  for  new  and  costly  Che- 
mical Apparatus,  or  for  pecuniary  means  to  extend  the  Mineral  Collection,  or 
defray  the  expenses  incurred  in  making  a Descriptive  Catalogue  of  it— it  has 
been  freely  and  liberally  given  to  me.  As  far,  then,  as  the  College  Authorities 
are  concerned,  I feel  very  confident  that  the  support  which,  as  one  of  their  Pro- 
fessors, I have  hitherto  received,  in  my  efforts  to  give  efficiency  to  the  depart- 
ments of  instruction  confided  to  me,  is  not  likely  to  be  withdrawn,  and  that 
they  will  continue  to  promote,  as  heretofore,  the  study  within  the  University, 
of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  the  kindred  branches  of  Natural  Science.” 
Suggestions  of  Dr.  . Dr.  Ingram  says — “ If  it  were  judged  advisable  to  carry  into  effect  the  sugges- 
tions I have  made,  two  only  of  their  number  would  require  the  intervention 
of  authority  external  to  the  College.  The  others  could  be  brought  into 
operation  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  and  the  adoption  of  them  ought, 
in  my  opinion,  to  be  left  in  their  discretion.  During  the  entire  period  of  my 
connexion  with  the  University,  the  Board  have  steadily  and  vigorously  carried 
out  sound  and  well-considered  improvements  in  almost  every  department  of  our 
system ; and  I have  no  doubt  that  such  improvements  will  be  still  further 
developed  and  extended,” 
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Mr.  Toole  says-”  In  conclusion,  I would  observe,  that  the  Board  of  Trinity  Bgesfen.  of  Mr. 
College  have  generally  shown  a disposition  to  comply  with  suggestions  of 
(-halites,  either  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  studies,  or  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  education  of  the  College,  which  appeared  calculated  either  to  correct 
defects  in  the  system,  or  to  keep  the  University  in  accordance  with  what  is 
reauired  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  They  possess  sufficient  powers 
to  carry  out  the  changes  which  I have  noticed,  as  regards  the  Examinations 
and  matters  relating  to  the  Students.  I can  speak  from  my  own  knowledge  of 
the  advance  which  has  taken  place  in  the  system  of  education ; and  I believe 
that  internal  changes,  introduced  by  those  well  acquainted  with  the  working 
of  the  system,  and  the  results  of  their  experience  and  deliberate  judgment,  will 
be  found  the  most  valuable  in  practice,  when  a sincere  desire  to  reform  is  shown 
by  the  members  connected  with  this  institution.”  . . 9nR 

The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  given  a Programme  of  the  Undergraduate  Evidence,  P.  208, 
Course  as  at  present  arranged,  with  the  Rules  and  Regulations  affecting  it.  l he  - • 

Tutor  Fellows  have  also  given  an  outline  of  the  Undergraduate  Course,  showing  Evidence,  P.  12a. 
its  connexion  with  the  system  of  Tutorial  Lectures. 

The  Course  of  the  First  or  Junior  Freshman  year  comprises  Mathematics 
and  Classics:  the  Mathematics  consisting  of  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Algebra,  and 

^In  the  Second,  or  Senior  Freshman  year,  the  Course  comprises  Mathematics, 

Classics,  and  Logics.  The  Honor  Course  in  Mathematics  includes  Analytic  Geo- 
metry and  the  Differential  Calculus.  The  Logical  Course  includes  portions  of  the 
works  of  Whately,  Locke,  Bacon,  and  Cousin.  . ' , . 

In  the  Third  or  Junior  Sophister  year,  the  Course  comprises  Logic,  I hysics, 
and  Classics ; the  Physics  consisting  of  Mechanics,  Optics,  Hydrostatics,  and 

A1n°  th”' Fourth  or  Senior  Sophister  year,  the  business  is  divided  into  five, 

Courses— Astronomy,  Ethics,  Mathematical  Physics,  Experimental  Pnysmst  and 
Classics.  The  Ethical  Course  consists  of  Stewart’s  Outline  of  Moral  1 lulosophy, 

Butler’s  Sermons,  Butler’s  Analogy,  Cicero’s  Tusculamz  Questioner,  and  i aley  s 
Evidences  of  Christianity.  The  Course  in  Experimental  Physics  includes  Heat, 

Chemistry,  Electricity,  Galvanism,  and  Magnetism.  _ ' „ 

At  the  Moderatorship  Examination,  the  business  is  divided  into  tour  Courses, 
the  first  including  Mathematics  and  Physics ; the  second  Classics  t the  third 
Logic,  Ethics,  and  Political  Economy ; and  the  fourth  Experimental  Physics. 

The  Course  of  Education  thus  prescribed  for  Students  in  Arts  is  veiy 
extensive-  there  are,  however,  a few  subjects  omitted  from  it,  the  introduction  of 
which  has  been  suggested  to  us.  We  have  already  referred  to  some  of  these  Report  PP.  37,  to, 
suggestions,  and  recommended  that  candidates  for  the  Degree  of  A.B  should  be  50. 
examined  in  one  Modern  Language ; that  an  Elementary  Text-book  on  i oli- 
tical  Economy  should  be  introduced  in  the  course  ot  the  Senior  Sophistei  yeai, 
and  that  a fifth  kind  of  Moderatorships  should^  be  estab  ished  in  the  Natural  or 
Riolop-ieal  Sciences.  To  these  recommendations  we  have  only  to  acta  oui 
concurrence  in  the  Provost’s  suggestion,  that  the  Undergraduate  ^0^r®®sl^1r(?  iwst!°n 
include  a Text-book,  containing  that  amount  of  information  respecting  the  Laws 
and  Constitution  of  these  Kingdoms  which  every  cultivated  citizen  is  expected 

t0  The1  Royal  Statute  of  1760  intrusted  to  the  Board  and  Visitors  the  poivei - of 
regulating  the  studies  of  the  University ; and,  from  the  manner  in  which  this 
power  has  been  exercised,  especially  of  late  years,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
course  of  Education,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  should  remain  m the s same i hands 

Amongst  the  recent  regulations  of  the  Board  is  one  which  we  J«e  aheady  Evidence  p. 
noticed  in  connexion  with  the  Courses  of  Professional  Education,  that  of  allowi » 
to  Professional  Students  a certain  power  of  selection  as  to  the  subjects  or  tneii 
studies  in  the  Senior  Sophister  year.  It  is  a matter  of  great  ™ 

afford  to  Professional  Students  the  opportunity  of  commencing  the  Elementary 
and  Scientific  part  of  their  special  Education  in  the  University.  Such  a syst 
has  a tendency  to  prevent  that  neglect  of  the  essential  branches  g . 

Education,  which  is  almost  inevitable  in  Institutions  devoted  t0.Pr0‘“sl° 
training  alone;  while  the  existence  of  Professional  Courses  of  Study  m 
with  the  Course  in  Arts,  has  a tendency  to  give  to  the  latter  a more  use 

School,  ”d “ ^ IUle  t0  ^K^"6  ^ 
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Evidence,  p.  72. 


Coll.  Stat.  p.  203, 
27G,  290. 


Evidence,  p.  127. 


Suggestions  of  Dr. 
Lloyd. 

Evidence,  p.  211. 
Evidence,  p.  212. 


Evidence,  p.  211. 


Suggestions  of  Dr. 
Lloyd. 


Evidence,  pp.  128, 
209. 


referred,  the  authorities  of  the  College  have  shown  that  they  are  fully  alive  to 
the  importance  of  affording  facilities  for  Professional  Education  in  connexion 
with  a sound  Education  in  Arts. 

The  Lectures,  Examinations,  and  Prizes  connected  with  the  Undergraduate 
Course. 

The  Statutes  of  King  Charles  required  that  the  Undergraduates  should  be 
examined  at  the  commencement  of  each  of  the  four  Terms  into  which  the  Col- 
lege year  was  then  divided,  and  that  two  days  should  be  given  to  the  Exami- 
nation. that  a Lecturer  should  be  appointed  for  each  of  the  Undergraduate  Classes 
that  there  should  be  special  Lecturers  in  Greek  and  in  Hebrew,  and  that  the 
Students  should  be  instructed  by  their  Tutors. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  this  system  have  been  preserved,  but  some  modifi- 
cations have  been  introduced.  In  1 792,  the  Board,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Visitors,  were  enabled  to  extend  the  time  of  each  Examination  to  four  days  ; in 
1819,  their  power  of  fixing  the  hours  and  times  of  Examination  was  further 
extended.  The  number  of  Terms  was,  in  1833,  changed  to  three,  with  a consequent 
diminution  in  the  number  of  Examinations.  In  1834,  the  Tutor  Fellows  formed 
the  Tutorial  System,  by  which  they  have  distributed  the  duty  of  lecturing  amongst 
the  entire  body  instead  of  each  lecturing  his  own  pupils.  The  Lecturers  appointed 
under  the  Statutes  of  King  Charles  no  longer  teach  the  entire  class,  but  their 
Lectures  have,  since  1847,  been  limited  to  Candidates  for  Honors. 

. The  subjects  of  the  Lectures  in  each  Term  are  those  appointed  for  Examina- 
tion at  the  commencement  of  the  subsequent  Term,  and  courses  of  Lectures  are 
provided  for  Candidates  for  Honors,  distinct  from  those  intended  for  the  general 
Student  There  are  five  courses,  of  Lectures  given  by  the  Tutor  Fellows. to  the 
Senmr  Sophister  Class — one  in  Classics,  one  in  Ethics  and  Natural  Philosophy 
one  in  Experimental  Physics,  and  one  in  each  of  the  Courses  read  by  Candidates  for 
Moderator  ships  in  Mathematics  and  Physics,  and  in  Experimental  Physics  respect- 
ively. _ There  are  three  courses  of  Lectures  given  to  each  of  the  other  three  Classes: 
to  ordinary  Students,  one  course  in  Classics,  and  one  in  Science  ; and  one  in  Science 
to  Candidates  for  Honors.  There  is  also  a course  of  Lectures  to  Candidates  for 
Honors  in  Science  in  each  of  the  four  classes,  given  by  the  University  Sub-Lec- 
turers. _ Candidates  for  Honors  in  Classics  are  lectured  by  the  Greek  Lecturer  and 
his  Assistants,  The  arrangement  for  giving  separate  Lectures  to  Candidates  for 
Honors,  which  was  first  introduced  after  the  establishment  of  the  Tutorial  System 
in  1834,  is  stated  by  Dr.  Lloyd  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  useful  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  the  Collegiate  System.  b 

It  is  stated  that  the  attendance  on  Lectures  has  increased  most  remarkably, 
and  yet  the  number  m attendance  still  forms  but  a moderate  proportion  of  the 

fn  dm  in  S7dn1,s'  Dul',"’S  ‘,he  year  1851-52  there  were  1.217  Students 
onlv  'S’ n e Clafses' and  ot. th,s  numb«  only  118  resided  in  College,  and 
uSlfol  1 hemte  VeS  “ rC.',dms  1,1  the  oily  and  suburbs;  thus  leaving 

nearly  one-half  the  number  non-resident,  and  consequently  not  profiting  by  the 

J'ho  . 41,  Tni  5 M,chaell”as  1851,  the  total  number  attending  Lectures  was 
Wlnrv  1 , ®SS  °V  313  "T  aIlowed  “edit  for  their  attendance.  In 

it  I, o«  ’ mf  t0ta‘  "l™ber  attending  Lectures  was  361 ; and  in  Trinity,  1852, 
fhaV  TW»<,  • aT  ■ a tenTd“ce  °“  Lectures  arises  from  the  circumstance 
1 r U“y  ofDublfo  can  be  obtained,  by  passing 

ET£t  J'  h*T  !1'Tdenoe  01  attendance  on  Lectures  in  Dublin 
by  a lowint  ! , reCeI,t‘T  aioEte,d  a rule  t0  ^oarage  attendance  on  Lectures, 
by  allowing  a certain  number  ot  the  Terms  to  be  kept  by  Lectures  Students 

S a"y  °ther  Pr0feS5i°"al  C0UrSCS  are  b°ttd  to  resfde^ f bu 

attend  t ml ! ’ Tt  ”°‘  rsTlred’  any  ““e  than  other  Students,  to 

attend  the  Lectuies  of  the  Undergraduate  Course. 

Dr.  Lloyd  has  called  our  attention  to  this  subject,  by  stating  that  » he  would 
earnestly  press— as  one  of  the  most  urgent  of  all  academic  reforms— the  import- 

ian?c™nTb?e°ri0niS"  y w iCh  reSid,lnCe  Sh°uld  be  more  directly  encouraged, 
it  it  cannot  be  enforced.  We  concur  m the  view  expressed  bv  Dr  Llovd  that 

srenotT  1 10  gIV®  m0?  dlrect  “couragement  to  attendance  on  Lectures’  We 
MispensaWe!”’ ^ recommend  that  residence  should  be  made  absolutely 

bu^t“fPr™teJti0n  Prevails  to  some  extent  in  the  Dublin  University; 
but  from  the  answers  which  we  have  received  on  the  subject,  it  does  not  appear 
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that  there  is  any  occasion  for  direct  interference  with  it.  Every  improvement  in  the 
courses  of  public  Lectures,  and  in  the  arrangements  for  promoting  attendance  upon 
them,  will  have  a tendency  to  discourage  any  undue  extension  of  Private  Tuition. 

The  rule  of  allowing  Degrees  to  be  obtained  without  residence  or  attendance  on 
Lectures,  makes  the  manner  in  which  the  Examinations  are  conducted  a matter 
of  especial  consequence.  There  are  three  different  methods  adopted  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  Examination.  At  the  General  Examinations,  the  Evidence,  P.  131. 
Students  are  arranged  in  divisions,  consisting  each  of  an  average  of  thirty.  To 
each  division  one  Examiner  in  Science  and  one  in  Classics  is  appointed,  and  the 
Examination,  except  in  Latin  Composition,  is  conducted  viva  voce;  it  lasts  tor 
two  days,  and  about  four  hours  each  day. 

At  the  Examination  at  the  end  of  the  Senior  Freshman  year,  and  at  the  Degree 
Examination,  the  candidates  are  arranged  in  divisions  of  about  sixty  each  ; one 
Examiner  is  appointed  for  each  subject  of  Examination,  and  each  candidate  is 
examined  by  a number  of  Examiners.  The  merit  of  the  candidates  is  ascertained 
by  the  average  of  the  marks  given  by  the  Examiners ; and  the  Examination 
is  of  the  same  duration  as  the  General  Examinations,  and  conducted  in  the  same 
manner— all,  except  the  Latin  Composition,  being  viva  voce. 

The  Examinations  for  Honors  and  Prizes,  and  for  the  Moderatcrships  and  Me- 
dals awarded  at  the  Degree  Examinations,  are  conducted  by  Courts  of  Examiners. 

The  Students  who  are  selected  in  each  of  the  divisions  at  the  General  Examina- 
tions, or  who  are  recommended  for  their  answering  at  the  Lectures  of  the 
preceding  Term,  are  examined  in  an  extended  course  appointed  for  candidates 
for  Honors.  These  Examinations  are  conducted  partly  viva  voce,  and  partly  by 
paper  questions;  the  viva  voce  part  of  the  Examinations  being  in  public,  lhis 
system  of  Honor  Examinations  was  introduced  in  1834,  and  has  produced  very 
satisfactory  results.  Previous  to  its  introduction,  one  Honor  in  Classics  and  one 
in  Science  were  given  to  each  division,  separately,  of  thirty-five  or  forty  Students , 
so  that  the  merit  of  those  who  obtained  Honors  in  different  divisions  of  the  same 
class  might  be  very  unequal.  Now  the  merit  of  the  candidates  is  more  accurately 
ascertained,  the  competition  for  Honors  is  more  generally  diffused,  and  a greater 
encouragement  is  held  out  to  the  Students  to  study  the  extended  Course  required 
for  the  Honor  Examinations.  . . 

The  Board  have  recently  introduced  an  improvement  in  the  constitution  ot  the 
Courts  of  Honor  Examiners  and  Examiners  for  Mbderatof ships.  Under  the 
arrangement  of  1834,  the  Courts  of  Examiners  consisted  each  of  three  Junior  h el- 
lows,  appointed  for  the  year,  and  they  might  be,  and  frequently  were,  changed  from 
year  to  year.  In  July,  1852,  the  Board  resolved  that  four  Courts  of  Examiners  Evidence,  p.  210. 
for  conducting  the  Honor  Examinations  of  Undergraduates  should  be  constituted, 
and  that  they  should  consist  of  certain  Professors  as  permanent  members  of  t le 
Courts,  with  two  Junior  Fellows,  selected  each  year  by  the  Board.  The  Courts 
of  Honor  Examiners  now  are,  in  the  Mathematical  Sciences,  the  Professors  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  the  Donegal  Lecturer  in  Mathematics,  and 
two  Junior  Fellows;  in  Ethics  and  Logics,  the  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
and  two  Junior  Fellows ; in  Classics,  the  Regius  Professor  of  Greek,  the  Professor 
of  Oratory,  the  Greek  Lecturer,  and  two  Junior  Fellows  ; and  in  Experimental 
Physics,  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professor  of  Experimental  Philosophy,  the  Professor 
of  Geology,  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  two  Junior  Fellows. 

With  respect  to  these  different  modes  of  Examination,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  system  adopted  at  the  Honor  Examinations  has  been  successful  Mr  S»gge*o»  oF  Mr. 
Townsend  states  that  they  are  ably,  impartially,  and  wellmonducted,  and  that  the  best 
prepared  Candidates  invariably  succeed  at  them ; and  that  little,  he  thinks,  cou 
be  suggested  for  the  improvement  of  them.  With  respect  to  the  Term  Examina- 
tions, however,  he  states  that  he  considers  the  mode  m which  they  are  conducted 
defective;  the  Candidates,  except  while  engaged  in  Composition,  and  tor  the. com- 
paratively short  time  during  which  they  are  questioned  by  their  Examiners, 
being  entirely  unemployed.  The  Examiners  have  in  general  far  too  many  to 
examine,  and  persons  verv  imperfectly  prepared  but  too  often  escape.  He  sugges  s 
the  addition  of  printed  questions  as  in  the  English  Universities,  to  which  written 
answers  should  be  furnished.  In  this  way  the  Candidates,  as  well  as  the  Examiners, 
would  be  kept  employed  during  the  whole  time  of  the  Examination,  and  it  wou 
tend  to  produce  more  careful  preparation  as  well  as  greater  accuracy  of  tnoug  t guggesfc;ons  0f  j)r. 
and  expression.  Dr.  Carson  and  Mr.  Poole  have  also  suggested  the  importance  Carson>  and  Mr. 
of  introducing  a greater  amount  of  written  or  printed  questions  at  the  Term  Poole. 
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Examinations.  In  these  suggestions  we  entirely  concur.  We  think  it  of  great 
importance  that  written  or  printed  questions  should  be  more  generally  introduced 
at  these  Examinations. 

In  the  Examination  for  Degrees,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Senior  Freshman  year, 
we  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  more  time  should  be  given  to  the  Examination 
Suggestions  of  Dr.  than  at  present;  and  that  the  Candidates  should,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Graves,  be 
Graves.  divided  into  smaller  groups  than  at  present,  or  else  examined  separately.  The 

viva,  voce  part  of  these  Examinations  should,  we  think,  be  like  the  Honor  Examina- 
Coll.  Stat.  p.  73.  tions,  conducted  in  public,  so  that  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  Students  might 
be  present.  It  is  provided  by  the  Statutes  of  King  Charles,  that  the  Term 
Examinations  shall  be  conducted  in  public;  and  such  a system  would  act  as  a very 
salutary  cheek  against  incompetent  candidates  presenting  themselves.  It  would 
also  act  as  a stimulus  on  the  Examiner,  and  give  greater  weight  to  his  decision. 

21T’ PP  ^r*zes  connected  with  the  Undergraduate  Course  consist  of  the  Honors 

and  Prizes  awarded  at  the  Term  Examinations,  and  the  Gold  and  Silver  Medals 
awarded  at  the  Degree  Examinations.  At  the  Honor  Examinations  of  the 
Michaelmas  Term  of  each  class,  Prizes  of  the  value  of  £4  and  £2,  respectively, 
are  awarded ; the  number  of  the  first  being  limited  to  one-fortieth  of  the  class, 
and  the  number  of  the  second  to  one-twentieth.  At  the  other  Examinations 
the  same  number  of  Honors  of  each  rank  is  awarded,  but  a Certificate  only  is  given. 
Separate  Prizes  in  Logics  and  Ethics  at  the  closing  Examination  of  the  second 
year  were  established  in  1844;  and  the  Wray  Prize  for  Metaphysical  Science  was 
established  in  1848. 

At  the  Degree  Examination  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  are  given,  and  the  success- 
ful Candidates  are  denominated  Senior  and  Junior  Moderators.  There  are  four 
kinds  of  Moderatorships : the  Mathematical,  the  Classical,  the  Ethical,  and  those 
in  Experimental  .Physics.  The  present  system  of  Moderatorships  in  Mathematics, 
Classics,  and. Ethics,  was  established  in  1833,  and  the  Moderatorships  in  Experi- 
mental Physics  were  added  in  1850. 

The  Religious  Instruction  of  Students. 

Coll.  Stat.  p.  50.  The  Statutes  of  King  Charles  provide  that  one  of  the  Senior  Fellows  shall  be 
appointed  Catechist.  This  officer  was  to  instruct  all  the  Students,  as  well  Bachelors 
as  Undergraduates,  by  weekly  examinations  in  some  part  of  the  Catechism,  held 
every  Saturday  throughout  the  year.  He  was  also  to  explain,  by  Lectures,  on  the 
Saturdays  during  Term,  the  parts  of  the  Catechism  difficult  to  be  understood,  and 
was  to.  expound  each  of  the  heads  of  the  Catechism  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the 
Catechism  to  be  used  being  that  appointed  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Evidence,  p.  113.  The  greater  part  of  these  provisions  have,  as  Dr.  Lloyd  states,  become  obsolete, 
being  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  present  state  of  religious  education.  The  formal 
observance  of  the  Statute  was  maintained  until  1807,  non-attendance  being 
punished,  by  a small  pecuniary  fine.  In  1807  the  Board  created  the  offices  of 
Catechetical  Lecturers  and  Examiners  ; they  appointed  Examinations  for  the 
non-resident  Students  and  for  those  who  neglected  to  attend  the  Lectures ; and 
they  made  the  keeping  of  four  Terms,  either  by  Lectures  or  Examinations,  com- 
pulsory on  all  Students  in  the  Freshman  Classes,  being  members  of  the  Established 
Church. 

Roman  Catholics  have  been,  in  pursuance  of  the  Royal  Statute  of  1794, 
expressly  exempted  from  this  rule  with  respect  to  attendance  on  religious  instruc- 
tion. Protestant  Dissenters,  and  others  not  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
are  not  required  to  attend  Catechetical  Lectures,  if  they  object  to  do  so  on  con- 

Evidence,  P.  113.  scientious  grounds.  These  Lectures,  however,  have  been  attended  in  some 
instances  by  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  many  by  Protestant  Dissenters. 

The  Catechetical  Lecturers  and  Examiners  have  been,  since  1838,  selected  by 
the  Catechist,  from  amongst  the  Junior  Fellows  in  Holy  Orders,  The  Catechist, 
instead  of  being  himself  an  Examiner  or  Lecturer,  presides  over  and  regulates  the 
Catechetical  Lectures  and  Examinations. 

The  subjects  of  the  Catechetical  Lectures  and  Examinations  relate  mainly  to 
the  text  ot  the.  Bible..  At  one  Examination,  a portion  of  Seeker’s  Lectures  on  the 
Church  Catechism  is  introduced.  There  are  Prizes  given  to  the  best  answerers  at 
. the  Lectures  and  Examinations;  and  Dr.  Lloyd  states  that  the  present  system  of 
Catechetical  instruction  is  useful  and  effective. 

The  arrangements  thus  made  by  the  Board  (although  in  some  respects  differing 
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from  the  Statutes),  seem  to  have  been  wisely  conceived  and  efficiently  carried  out ; 
and  we  think,  therefore,  that  the  special  provisions  of  the  Statutes  of  King  Charles, 
with  respect  to  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Catechist,  may  safely  be  repealed,  and 
the  office  itself  be  alone  established  by  Statute,  the  power  of  regulating  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  all  Students  who  are  members  of  the  Established  Church  being 
entirely  intrusted  to  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

Professional  Courses  of  Education. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  different  Courses  of  Professional  Education  in 
connexion  with  the  Schools  of  Divinity,  Law,  Physic,  and  Engineering;  we  shall 
now  consider  the  subjects  of  each  Course,  and  its  connexion  with  the  Undergraduate 
Course  in  Arts. 

The  Course  in  Civil  Engineering. 


The  Professional  Course  of  a candidate  for  the  Diploma  of  Civil  Engineering 
is  of  three  years’  duration,  and  he  must  have  completed  the  first  or  Junior 
Freshman  year  of  the  Course  in  Arts  before  entering  upon  his  professional  studies. 

In  the  first  year,  the  Course  comprises  Mathematics,  Theoretical  Mechanics,  and 
Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  applied  to  the  arts  of  Construction. 

In  the  second  year,  Practical  Mechanics,  the  Principles  of  Physics,  Drawing, 

Surveying,  and  Levelling.  . . ^ . , 

In  the  third  year,  Geology,  Practical  Engineering,  Drawing,  Surveying,  and 
Levelling,  and  Field-work  in  general. 

We  have  already  referred  to  Mr.  Griffith’s  approval  of  this  Course.  He  has, 
however,  suggested,  that,  if  possible,  additional  instruction  in  Field-work  should 
be  given  to  the  Pupils.  Lord  Rosse  states  that  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  results  of  the  education  in  the  Engineering  School.  He  considers 
the  Course  to  be  judiciously  arranged ; and,  as  far  as  the  theoretical  part  of  it  is 
concerned,  to  be  efficiently  carried  out.  He  thinks,  however,  that  there  is  a want 
of  practical  instruction  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  To  supply  this  deficiency,  he 
suggests  that  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  Students  visiting  some  factory, 
such  as  that  of  the  Railway  Works  at  Inchicore,  near  Dublin.  ■ 

The  effects  of  the  system  of  Annual  Examinations  in  the  Engineering  School  Evidence,  p.  200. 
are  thus  noticed  by  the  Professors : — 

“ These  Examinations  are  found  to  have  a very  beneficial  tendency ; they  not 
only  encourage  attention  to  the  subjects  lectured  on  during  the  year,  and  stimu- 
late diligent  Students  to  increased  exertion,  but  they  also  serve  to  weed  out  of 
the  School  many  who  are  either  incompetent  or  idle,  and  who  have  joined  it  from 
a mistaken  view  of  the  nature  of  the  studies  pursued  in  it,  or  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  the  solicitations  of  parents  or  friends.  Their  effect  in  this  latter 
respect  is  strikingly  exhibited  by  a comparison  of  the  numbers  who  have  joined 
the  School,  with  the  numbers  of  those  who  have  risen  to  the  Middle  and  Senior 
Classes.  These  numbers  are  as  follows : — 


Evidence,  p.  198. 


Correspondence, 
Part  IV.,  2. 


Total  number  who  joined  the  School  from  1845-46,  to  1848-9,  inclusive, 

Of  these  there  rose  to  the  Middle  Class, 

And  to  the  Senior, • • • * 

Of  whom  36  obtained  the  Diploma  of  the  School. 


. 110 
. 74 
. 53 


“ And  although  we  should  not  be  justified  in  ascribing  the  diminution  of  num- 
bers in  the  Middle  and  Senior  Classes  to  the  effect  of  the  Annual  Examinations 
alone,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  have  mainly  contributed  to  it.  and  that 
they  have  thus  been  the  means  of  causing  many  to  discontinue  their  connexion  with 
the  School,  before  it  was  too  late  for  them  to  apply  themselves  to  some  other 

course  of  study,  for  which  they  were  better  qualified.” 

The  results  thus  exhibited  in  the  Engineering  School,  show  how  desirable  it 
would  be  to  introduce,  as  we  have  recommended,  a similar  system  of  Examinations 
into  the  course  of  Education  required  from  Law  Students  preparing  tor  the  Ear 
in  Ireland.  These  results  also  corroborate  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Stokes,  and  ot 
the  Senior  Fellows,  as  to  the  importance  of  having  more  frequent  Examinations 
in  the  course  of  the  Education  of  Medical  Students. 


The  Course  in  Surgery. 

The  Professional  Course  of  Education  of  a candidate  for  the  Diploma  of  Evidence,  PP.  233 
Surgery  extends  over  a period  of  four  years ; and  the  Student  is  required,  before 
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obtaining  the  Diploma,  to  have  completed  the  first  or  Junior  Freshman  year  of  the 
Course  in  Arts,  and  to  have  attended  Lectures  in  Logic  and  in  Mechanics.  He 
may  pursue  the  Course  in  Arts  simultaneously  with  his  professional  studies. 

The  Courses  of  Lectures  which  a candidate  is  required  to  attend  are,  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  three  Courses;  Demonstrations  and  Dissections, three  Courses; 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  three  Courses;  Practice  of  Medicine,  one  Course- 
Chemistry,  one  Course ; Materia  Medica,  one  Course ; and  Midwifery,  one 
Course;  Practical  Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  one  Course 
each,  of  shorter  duration  than  the  other  Courses. 

A candidate  is  also  required,  for  three  Sessions,  of  nine  months’  duration,  to 
attend  on  the  practice  of  certain  Hospitals,  and  the  Clinical  Lectures  on  Medicine 
and  Surgery  there  delivered. 

There  is  a final  Examination  for  the  Diploma  of  Surgery,  but  no  other 
Examination  during  the  Course. 

The  Course  in  Medicine. 

234.  The  Professional  Course  of  Education  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine 
extends  over  a period  of  four  years.  The  candidate  must  have  obtained  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  order  to  his  obtaining  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Medicine ; but  he  may  obtain  both  Degrees  at  the  same  Commencements,  and 
may,  consequently,  pursue  his  education  in  Arts  and  Medicine  at  the  same  time. 
The  Lectures  to  be  attended  are — daily  Lectures  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and 
in  Practical  Anatomy,  with  Anatomical  Demonstrations;  Lectures  thrice  weekly 
in  Surgery;  and  Lectures  on  four  days  in  each  week  in  Chemistry,  Materia 
Medica  and  Pharmacy,  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Pathology,  Practice  of.  Medi- 
cine, and  in  Midwifery.  These  Courses  are  of  six  months’  duration,  or  longer. 
The  Student  has  also  to  attend  Courses  of  three  months’  duration  in  Botany, 
Practical  Chemistry,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

The  candidate  must  also  attend  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital,  and  some  other 
Hospital  in  Dublin,  and  the  Clinical  Lectures  there  given. 

There  is  a final  Examination  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  but  no 
other  Examination  during  the  Course. 

i There  are  no  Medals,  Exhibitions,  or  Scholarships  connected  with  the  Medical 
Faculty;  but  Prizes  of  the  aggregate  annual  value  of  £50  are  obtainable  by 
Students  for  proficiency  in  the  subjects  taught  in  the  School  of  Physic. 

'f  ihc  . The  Committee  of  the  Board  have  directed  our  attention  to  a serious  defect 
1 in  the  arrangements  respecting  Medical  Education,  which,  however,  they  state 
their  inability  to  remedy,  as  they  feel  compelled  to  make  their  regulations  con- 
formable to  those  of  other  Medical  Schools  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A Student 
is  required,  as  we  have  noticed,  to  attend  two  or  three  Courses  of  Lectures  on 
certain  subjects.  “ By  two  or  three  Courses,  however,  is  meant,  not  two  or  three 
distinct  Courses,  one  more  advanced  than  the  other,  but  two  or  three  repetitions  of 
the  same  Courser  As  a remedy  for  this,  they  suggest  that  Examinations  should 
be  introduced  in  connexion  with  each  Course  of  Lectures ; and  that  the  qualifi- 
cations for  a Degree  in  Medicine,  or  for  a Diploma  in  Surgery,  should  depend,  not 
on  a mere  attendance  on  Lectures  and  one  final  Examination,  but  on  the  keeping 
of  Terms,  by  a combination  of  Lectures  and  Examinations,  as  in  the  Undergra- 
duate Course.  ° 

Dr.  Stokes  objects  to  the  system  of  having  only  one  final  Examination,  and  he 
suggests  a system  of  Catechetical  and  Term  Examinations  as  a substitute  for  the 
final  Examination. 

We  have  already  noticed  tie  difficulty  in  the  way  of  securing  uniformity  in 
Medical  Education,  so  long  as  the  power  of  admission  to  the  Medical  Profession  is 
vested  m bodies  either  wholly  or  in  part  supported  by  fees  paid  by  Students  for 
then  I rotessional  Education.  The  defects  ot  the  existing  system,  however,  might 
be  much  diminished,  by  requiring  all  bodies  having  the  power  to  grant  Degrees, 
Diplomas,  or  Licences  to  practise,  to  hold  a previous  Examination,  and  by 
requiring  at  least  one-half  of  such  Examination  to  be  viva  voce,  and  to  be  held 
m public,  after  due  notice. 

The  Course  in  Law. 

36-  The  Course  required  to  be  pursued  by  candidates  for  the  Certificate  of  the 
Law  Professors,  is  of  two  years’  duration.  Students  may  enter  on  the  Course  at 
the  commencement  of  their  fourth  or  Senior  Sophister  year  in  Arts  In  the  first 
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year  they  are  required  to  attend  the  Lectures  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Civil 
Law  during  three  Terms,  and  to  pass  an  Examination  at  the  end  of  Trinity  Term, 
in  subjects  prescribed  by  the  Professor ; in  the  second  year,.  they  are  required  to 
attend  the  Lectures  of  the  Professor  of  Feudal  and  English  Law  during  three 
Terms,  and  to  pass  an  Examination  at  the  end  of  Trinity  Term,  in  subjects 
prescribed  by  the  Professor.  * r 

1 The  subjects  taught  in  the  first  year  are,  Civil  Law  and  the  Elements  ol 
General  Jurisprudence ; and  in  the  second  year,  English  Law,  and,  in  particular, 
the  Law  of  Real  Property.  , _ 

There  are  no  Medals,  Scholarships,  or  Exhibitions  connected  with  the  Baw 
School;  but  Prizes,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  <£30,  are  annually  awarded  by  the 

Professors.  . 1 '■  _ v 

By  a recent  Act  of  Parliament  (14  and  15  Vic.  ch.  88,)  a privilege  in  connexion 
with  the  admission  of  Attorneys  and  Solicitors  has  been  conferred  on  the  Certificate 
of  the  Law  Professors.  The  Certificate  is  not,  however,  directly  connected  with  the 
higher  branch  of  the  Legal  Profession,  as  the  regulations  of  the  Benchers  of  the 
Kino-’s  Inns  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  Barristers,  do  not  require  any 
. examination  to  have  been  passed,  and  they  give  to  the  Student,  if  a Graduate,  an 
option  of  attending  only  two  of  the  four  Courses  of  Lectures  m the  Law  School. 
We  have  already  suggested  the  importance  of  making  the  Examinations  compul- 
sory, and  of  requiring  Graduates  to  attend  all  the  Courses  of  Lectures  in  the  Law 
School.  If  these  suggestions  were  carried -out  by  the  Benchers,  the  Certificate  of 
the  Law  Professors  would  become  indispensable  for  all  Graduates  of  the 
University  who  were  preparing  for  admission  to  the  Bar. 


The  Course  in  Divinity. 

The  Course  prescribed  for  Candidates  for  the  Divinity  Testimonium  is  of  two  Evidence,  PP.  17- 
years’  duration,  and  Students  may  enter  on  the  Course  at  the  commencement  of  - • 
their  fourth  or  Senior  Sophister  year.  . . xX 

In  the  first,  or  Junior  Divinity  year,  the  Student  has  to  attend  during  three 
terms  the  Lectures  of  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in  Divinity,  and  also  the 

Lectures  of  one  of  his  Assistants.  . _ ,, 

The  subjects  of  the  former  Course  of  Lectures  are,  m the  first  two  Icrms,  the 
Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion;  in‘ the  third  Term,  the  Socmian 
Controversy.  The  subjects  of  the  Lectures  of  the  Assistants  are,  in  the  first  and 
second  Terms,  St.  Luke’s  Gospel  and  St,  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  Greek ; 
in  the  third  Term,  a portion  of  Bishop  Pearson’s  Work  on  the  Creed.  A Stu- 
dent is  also  required  to  pass  four  Examinations;  three  of  these  are, m portions 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  are  held  by  the  Assistants  of  Archbishop  Kings 
Lecturer  at  the  commencement  of  each  Term.  The  fourth  is  the  final  Examina- 
tion of  the  whole  Class,  which  is  held  at  the  . close,  of  Trinity  Term,  and  is 
conducted  by  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  and  his  Assistants. 

In  the  Senior  Divinity  year  a Student  has  to  attend,  during  three  terms,  the 
Lectures  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  and  those  of  one  of  his  Assistants. 

The  subjects  of  the  Professor’s  Lectures  are,  in  the  first  Term,  Biblical  Criti- 
cism and  Interpretation;  in  the  second,  the  Liturgy  and  Articles  of  the  United 
Church;  and  in  the  concluding  Term,  the  Controversy  with  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  subjects  of  the  Lectures  of  the  Assistants  to  the  Regius  I rotessor 
are,  in  the  first  Term,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  Greek;  and  in  the  second 
and  third  terms,  Burnet’s  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

As  in  the  Junior  year,  each  Student  is  required  to  pass  three  Examinations  in 
prescribed  portions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  a final  Examination  of  the  entire 
Class,  conducted  by  the  Regius  Professor  and  his  Assistants. 

The  Lectures  of  the  Regius  Professor  and  of  Archbishop  King  s Lecturer  are 
Professorial,  or  what  are  usually  called  Prelections.  The  Lectures  of  the  Assist- 
ants are  Catechetical ; they  are  devoted  to  examining  in,  and  explaining,  portions 
of  prescribed  Text-books.  In  addition  to  the  Lectures,  the  Students  are  required 
to  write  a Sermon  or  Essay  in  each  Term,  and  also  to  attend  on  certain  days  set 
.apart .for  practising  written  composition.  ' . ..  n 

The  Bishop  of  Meath  and  Dr.  M‘Neece  both  attach  great  importance  to  the  Evidence,  p.  13. 
combination  of  Catechetical  and  Professorial  instruction.  Thus  the  Bishop  of 
Meath  says : “ I consider  the  Lectures  of  the  Assistants,  as  distinguished  from 
the  prelectional  .system,  to  be  a most  important  adjunct,  and  one  without  which 
few  of  our  Students  could  obtain  other  than  a very  superficial  knowledge  of 
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Theology.”  Dr.  M‘Neece  says : “ It  is  the  combination  of  the  Prelectional  and 
Catechetical,  of  the  Professorial  and  Tutorial  Systems,  that  distinguishes — and  in 
my  judgment,  advantageously  distinguishes — the  mode  of  education  followed  in  this 
University  from  the  almost  exclusively  Professorial  system  of  instruction  pursued 
in  some  other  Universities.” 

In  addition  to  the  general  Examinations  of  the  Divinity  Class,  there  is  an 
Annual  Examination  for  Archbishop  King’s  Divinity  Prizes,  at  which  Students 
who  have  been  selected  at  the  General  Examination  may  present  themselves 
There  is  also  a voluntary  Examination  held  annually  by  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  and  by  his  Assistants — open  to  any  of  the  Divinity  Students — at  which 
premiums  are  given. 

The  Prizes  connected  with  the  Divinity  Course  are  the  Divinity  Professor’s 
Premiums;  Archbishop  King’s  Divinity  Prizes ; Dr.  Downes’ Divinity  Premiums 
—for  Written  Compositions,  for  Extempore  Speaking,  and  for  Readme-  the 
Liturgy;  the  Prizes  awarded  by  the  Professors  of  Biblical  Greek  and  Ecclesiastical 
History  respectively,  and  the  Elrington  Theological  Prize. 

The  Prizes  thus  annually  awarded  are  usually  not  less  than  fifteen  in  number 
and  of  the  aggregate  value  of  not  less  than  £]  65.  Additional  Prizes  are  fre- 
quently given  by  the  Board.  There  are  no  Medals,  Exhibitions,  or  Scholarships 
connected  with  the  Divinity  Course. 

Course  of  Instruction  Provided  for  Graduates  in  Arts. 

The  only  class  of  Graduates  who  are  required  to  pursue  any  Course  of  Study 
m Arts  are  the  Scholars,  and  they  are  merely  required  to  attend  certain 
Suggestions  of  Dr  Courses  of  Professorial  Lectures  without  being  required  to  undergo  anyExami- 
MucNcece.  m tbe  8nbJects  tl,e  Lectures.  Dr.  MacNeece  has  suggested  that 

scholars  should  be  relieved  as  much  as  possible  from  routine  attendance  on 
College  Lectures,  in  order  to  be  able  to  devote  -themselves  more  exclusively  to 
their  professional  studies.”  We  concur  in  this  suggestion;  and  we  think  that 
Graduate  Scholars,  engaged  in  professional  studies,  should  not  be  required  to 
pursue  any  other  Course  of  Study.  Those  hot  so  engaged  should  be  required  to 
attend  the  advanced  Course  of  Science  or  Literature  which  we  have  recom- 
mended to  be  appointed  for  candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

IT.  INSTITUTIONS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Library  of  Trinity  College. 

Evidence, pp.  171-  The  Library  of  Trinity  College  contains  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand 

volumes  of  books,  and  fifteen  hundred  volumes  of  manuscripts.  There  are  be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand  books  and  pamphlets  received  each  year  under 
the  Copyright  Act,  and  about  eight  hundred  purchased.  The  selections  from 
these,  when  bound  together,  make  about  fifteen  hundred  volumes  placed  In  the 
Library  each  year.  1 

The  Library  was  founded  at  the  same  time  as  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 
It  owes  rtsfoundatien  to  a gift  of  £1,800  which  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  bestowed  on  the  College,  as  a thanksgiving  for  their  victory  over  the 
Spaniards  at  the  battle  of  Kmsale,  m 1601.  The  first  great  accession  which  it 
received  was  from  a similar  source.  The  Library  of  Arc&ishop  Ussher,  contain- 
ing ten  thousand  volumes,  with  his  manuscripts,  and  a choice  collection  of  coins, 
was  purchased  for  £22  OOO,  lor  presentation  to  the  College'  by  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  British  Army  serving  in  Ireland  during  the  Protectorate  of  Crom- 
well.  I he  Library  Las  received  great  accessions  from  donations.  The  largest 

1786  Tnai  809  ^hbrr  y GlIbert>  containing-  13,000  volumes,  presented  in 
tbe  nngol  Library  was  purchased  for  £10,000,  £8,000  of  this 
sum  having  been  granted  by  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools.  The  chief 
¥weve?’ oi  tbe  -ppl^of  Books  to  the  Library  is  a privilege  which  it 
hnffif • ? T*  1 rt fe  W °-tbf  flbl:™es’  of  receiving,  on  demand,  a copy  of  every 
“rb"  m.tbe  Bntish  dominions  within  a year  from  the  time  of  its  pub- 
107  w T,1™ 5 pnwlege  was  granted  m the  year  1801,  by  the  41st  Geo.  Ill.fch. 
IV7,’  r^no,88  ee“  amended  b>' tbe  64th  Goo.  III.,  ch.  154,  and  by  6 and  7 Wm. 

int™ldT°b  r6  °f  l0fign  bo.oks’ and  “f  English  kooks  to  supply  deficiencies,  is 
mirehased  » C°  u “a®6  aPPOmted  by  the  Board.  For  the  eight  hundred  volumes 

expended^ o^ foreign  tmoksf^  ^ “d  °f  sum  about  £30°  is 
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The  Library  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  connected  with  the  College.  It  is 
very  commodious,  and  could  easily,  as  the  Librarian  states,  be  adapted  to  hold 
50,000  additional  volumes.  The  funds  out  of  which  the  building  was  erected, 
were  supplied  by  Parliamentary  grants.  Great  inconvenience  was  for  a long  time 
felt  in  using  the  Library  in  winter,  from  its  not  being  heated.  The  Board  have, 
however,  had  a spacious  room  in  connexion  with  the  Library  furnished  as  a 
Reading-room,  and  heated  by  means  of  hot  water ; and  this  arrangement  has  been 
found  satisfactory. 

The  Library  is  open  daily,  except  during  a vacation  of  six  weeks  and  a 
few  special  holidays,  from  9 a.m.  till  4 p.m.  in  summer,  and  from  10  till  3 in 

winter.  . . 

Considering  the  extent  and  value  of  the  Library,  and  the  convenience  of  its  ■ 
situation  and  arrangements,  the  small  extent  to  which  it  is  used  is  certainly 
remarkable.  The  daily  average  number  of  readers  for  three  years  since  the 
Readino--room  was  constructed  is  stated  to  be  47 ; and  the  greatest  number  of 
readers°in  any  one  day  during  that  period  was  90.  According  to  the  existing 
regulations  of  the  Library,  those  who  use  it  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
those  who  are  allowed  to  take  down  the  books  and  replace  them  without  giving 
any  docket  for  them,  and  those  who  have  not  that  privilege.  The  former  class 
consists  of  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Professors ; all  other  persons  who  read  in 
the  Library  are  required  to  give  dockets  for  the  books  which  they  require,  to  the 
attendants’,  who  then  obtain  the  books  for  them,  in  the  same  manner  as.  at  the 
British  Museum.  It  appears  that  the  average  daily  number  of  dockets  given  by 
this  class  of  readers  was  forty-one,  and  the  greatest  number  in  any  one  day  was 
sixtv-three. 

Under  the  Statutes  of  King  Charles,  there  were,  as  at  present,  a Library,  and  Coll.  Stat.,  P.  82. 
a Reading-room  fitted  up  with  desks  and  tables  for  Students.  The  Provost,  Pel-  V1  oncc’  p‘ 
lows,  and  Resident  Bachelors  of  Divinity  were  alone  admitted  to  the  Library. 

All  the  Students  seem  to  have  been  admitted  to  the  Reading-room,  where  the 
Books  were  given  out  to  them  by  the  Librarian  and  his  Assistants;  and  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  had  power  to  admit  any  person  whatsoever  to  the 
use  of  this  Reading-room.  This  arrangement  continued  until  the  Library  Statutes  Coll.  Stat.,  p.  334. 
of  King  George  the  Second,  in  1734,  which  were  made  after  the  erection  of  the 
present  Library.  By  these  Statutes  the  use  of  the  Library  was  limited  to  Gra- 
duates resident  in  College.  An  oath  similar  to  that  previously  required  from 
Fellows  and  from  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  was  required  from  all  who  were  admit- 
ted to  the'  use  of  the  Library,  and  they  were  permitted  to  take  down  the  books 
without  any  reference  to  the  Librarian  or  his  attendants.  They  were . also 
required  to  replace  the  books,  but  it  depended  altogether  on  the  care  of  the 
readers  whether  the  books  were  restored  to  their  proper  places  or  not,  as  no  Coll.  Stat.,  349. 
mode  of  checking  them  existed.  This  arrangement  being  found  unsatisfactory, 
and  books  having  been  lost  and  misplaced,  the  Board  and  Visitors,  by  a Decree, 
in  1843,  introduced  the  system  of  dockets  adopted  at  the  British  Museum,  the 
Bodleian,  and  other  large  Libraries.  This  system  has  been  found  to  work  satis- 
factorily. The  books  are  seldom  misplaced,  and  since  that  period  only  two 
volumes  have  been  lost.  , 

The  Librarian  states  that  the  Library  Statutes,  strictly  interpreted,  limit  the  Evidence,  176. 
use  of  the  Library  to  Graduates  resident  in  College,  but  this  restriction  has  not 
for  many  years  been  insisted  on ; all  Graduates  are  now  admitted,  and  other 
persons,  not  connected  with  the  University,  are  admitted  on  being  recommended 
to  the  Board;  the  recommendation  must,  however,  be  signed  by  one  Senior 
and  one  Junior  Fellow,  stating  the  person  recommended  to  be,  of  their  personal 
knowledge,  fit  and  proper  to  be  allowed  the  privilege.  The  authorities  of  the 
College,  although  they  have  put  a liberal  construction  on  the  Statutes,  have  always 
refused  to  extend  tlie  privilege,  so  as  to  include  Undergraduate  Scholars,  or 
any  other  Undergraduates;  and  in  consequence  of  the  delay  which  we  have 
already  noticed  in  conferring  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  even  Candidate 
Bachelors  who  have  passed  the  Degree  Examination  are  not  admissible  to  the 
Library  for  several  months,  subsequent  to  their  Degree  Examination.  It  wou  d 
appear  that  the  small  use  of  the  Library,  therefore,  probably  arises  from 
restrictions  as  to  the  privilege  of  admission  to  it. 

. As  to  the  admission  of  Undergraduates,  nearly  all  those  who  have  made  sug- 
gestions to  us  have  recommended  some  modification  of  the  existing  rule;  although 
there  is  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  classes  of  Students  to  which  the  privilege 
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of  admission  should  be  extended.  The  objections  urged  against  admitting  all 
Undergraduates,  seem  to  be,  the  clanger  of  injudicious  reading,  and  the  expense 
of  providing  attendants.  The  first  objection  had,  we  think,  great  weight,  as  long 
as  the  practice  continued  of  allowing  those  admitted  to  the  Library  to  take  down 
and  replace  the  books ; but  the  system  of  dockets  has  a great  tendency  to  check 
desultory  reading,  and  it  affords  the  simplest  means  of  testing  by  observation  the 
use  which  Undergraduates  would  make  of  the  Library.  We  do  not  think, 
therefore,  that  any  class  of  them  should  now  be  excluded,  from  a 'priori  conside- 
rations of  the  extent  to  which  they  might  abuse  the  privilege,  but  only  on  its 
being  clearly  ascertained  that  a considerable  number  of  them  had  abused  it.  As 
to  any  expense  of  additional  attendants,  which  might  be  caused  by  the  admission 
Evidence,  p.  178.  of  Undergraduates,  we  do  not  think  this  could  exceed  the  sum  (£250  a-year)  now 
charged  on  the  fees  paid  mainly  by  that  class  of  Students,  and  applied  to  the 
defraying  of  the  expenses  of  the  Library. 

We  therefore  recommend  to  your  Majesty,  that  the  provisions  of  the  Royal 
Statutes  of  King  George  the  Second,  limiting  the  use  of  the  Library  to  Gradu- 
ates, be  repealed,  and  that  the  power  of  granting  admission  to  the  Reading-room 
be  conferred  on  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  without  any  restrictions.  This 
Evidence,  p.  17G.  enactment  should  be  accompanied  by  the  provision  which  the  Librarian  suggests 
of  a summary  power  in  him  (subject  to  appeal  to  the  Board  and  Visitors),  of 
excluding  any  one  who  abused  the  privilege  of  admission. 

The  privilege  of  admission  to  the  Library  is  at  present  granted  by  the  Provost 
and  Senior  Fellows  to  persons  entirely  unconnected  with  the  College,  contrary  to  the 
strict  construction  of  the  College  Statutes.  These  Statutes  were,  however,  framed 
many  years  before  the  privilege  of  obtaining  gratuitously  copies  of  all  publications 
was  conferred  on  the  College.  As  to  the  admission  of  those  unconnected  with 
Suggestions  of  the  the  College,  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  observes — “ I have  often  availed  myself  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ossory.  advantages  which  the  liberal  regulations  of  most  of  the  public  Libraries  on  the 
Continent  place  within  the  reach  of  strangers,  and  always  with  some  feeling  of 
regret  and  shame,  at  the  recollection  of  the  very  different  system  which  prevailed 
in  the  one  in  which  I was  most  interested  at  home.  And  not  only  for  the  interests 
of  learning,  but  for  the  credit  of  the  University,  I should  rejoice  to  see  all  the 
liindcrances  which  exist  to  free  access  to  our  Library  taken  away.” 

W e entirely  concur  in  his  Lordship’s  view  on  this''  subject ; and  we  think  that 
as  the  Library  of  Trinity  College  is  the  only  one  in  Ireland  which  has  the  pri- 
vilege of  receiving  all  publications  gratis,  the  admission  of  the  public  should  be 
placed  on  a much  more  liberal  basis  than  at  present.  The  power  of  admission 
should,  we  think,  remain  in  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows;  but  the  tickets  of 
admission  to  the  public,  if  granted  for  a limited  period,  as  suggested  by  the  Libra- 
rian, should  be  given  on  any  respectable  recommendation,  without  requiring  two 
Fellows  to  state  their  personal  knowledge  of  the  applicant.  If  the  privilege  of 
admission  were  liberally  granted  by  the  College  authorities,  we  think  that°  the 
expense  of  any  increase  in  the  number  of  attendants  consequent  on  the  increased 
number  of  readers,  might  be  defrayed  by  a public  grant. 

Evidence,  p.  175.  Connected  with  the  use  of  the  Library,  is  the  important  question  of  printing  a 
Catalogue  of  the  Books.  The  printing  of  the  Catalogue  was  commenced  in 
January,  1849.  It  has  proceeded  very  slowly,  as  the  Librarian  was  anxious  to 
consult  the  heads  of  other  large  Libraries,  and  to  consider  the  controversy  raised 
about  the  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum.  Up  to  July,  1852,  only  twenty-six 
sheets,  not  extending  beyond  letter  A of  the.  Catalogue,  were  printed  off.  Dr. 
Todd,  the  Librarian,  states,  that  the  completion  of  the  work  will  take  a very. long 
time,  unless  a much  larger  number  of  competent  hands  be  employed.  He  has 
undertaken  the  labour  of  printing  the  Catalogue  without  any  remuneration  or 
salary,  and,  being  unable  to  devote  more  than  a small  portion  of  his  time  to  it,  it 
mu,?fr:liec1essa1^  Procee(l  very  slowly,  so  long  as  he  is  the  sole  superintendent  of 
so  difficult  and  laborious  a work. 

In  considering  this  question,  both  here  and  in  England,  it  seems  to  us  that  two 
descriptions  of  Catalogues  have  been  commonly  confounded  together;  the  one,  a 
i of  2ooks  flanged  alphabetically,  or  according  to  subjects,  of  a moderate  size, 
and  sufficiently  accurate;  the  other,  a complete  description  of  the  books 
peifectly  arranged.  Now,  the  Catalogue  which  Dr.  Todd  has  commenced  is  of 
the  second  description,  and  hence  the  great  labour  and  delay  in  its  completion, 
buch  a Catalogue  possesses  great  value  in  a Bibliographical  point  of  view  ; but 
for  the  more  immediate  purpose  of  increasing  the  utility  of  the  Library  as  a collec- 
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tmn  of  books  for  reference  and  consultation— for  the  purpose  of  economizing 
the  time  of  readers  and  authors,  by  enabling  them  at  once,  own 

studies,  to  ascertain  what  Books  on  any  subject  they  could  find  in  the  College 
Library — for  such  a purpose,  a Catalogue  of  the  first  kind  would  be  extremely 
useful  if  not  perfectly  sufficient.  It  could,  too.be  completed  within  a reasonable 
time  and  at  a moderate  expense.  The  preparation  of  it  would  effect  a consider- 
able diminution  in  the  expense  of  completing  the  more  perfect  Catalogue. 

In  the  preparation  of  either  Catalogue,  however,  a large  number  of  persons 
should  be  employed,  so  as  to  have  the  whole  work  speedily  completed. 

The  publication  of  a mere  Catalogue  of  reference  would  be  of  considerable 
advantage  to  the  public,  and  would  facilitate  the  use  of  the  Library  to  those  not 
connected  with  the  College.  The  effect  of  leaving  it  to  be  executed  by  voluntary 
exertions,  or  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  College,  would,  most  probably,  lead 
to  this  useful  work  being  indefinitely  postponed.^  Under  these  circumstances,  we 
think  that,  as  the  public  are  as  much  interested  in  the  matter  as  those  connected 
with  the  College,  a Parliamentary  grant  might  with  propriety  be  made  ot  at  least 
one-half  the  expense,  which  we  would  expect  to  have  the  effect  of  securing  an 

early  publication  of  a convenient  and  useful  Catalogue. 

From  the  privilege  which  it  enjoys  of  obtaining  copies  of  all  publications  gratui- 
tously the  Library  should  be  considered  a National  as  well  as  a Collegiate  Institu- 
tion ; and  the  publication  of  the  Catalogue,  with  the  more  liberal  concession  of 
admission  to  the  Reading-room,  would  give  to  the  reading  public  in  Dublin 
all  the  advantages  which  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum  secures  to  the  same 
class  in  London,  and  would  secure  this  without  entailing  on  either  publishers  01 
the  public  revenue  the  expense  of  a second  Copyright  Library  in  Ireland. 

The  manuscripts  in  the  College  Library  amount  to  1,512  volumes ; of  these,  89  Evidence,  p.  171. 
volumes  have  been  added  during  the  last  ten  years,  78  having  been  purchased  by 
the  College,  and  the  remaining  volumes  having  been  donations.  Oi  some  classes 
of  these  manuscripts  there  is  a complete  Catalogue ; but  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  perfect  Catalogue  of  the  whole  collection.  Dr.  1 odd  says,  that  m 1836 
he  was  enabled  by  the  Board  to  employ  Dr.  O’Donovan  to  Catalogue  the  Irish 
Manuscripts,  of  which  he  lias  completed  a very  minute  and  accurate  Oatalogue. 

Dr  Todd  also  states,  that  when  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Librarian,  in  1834, 
he  devoted  much  attention  to  the  manuscripts,  and  made  a tolerably  complete 
Catalogue  of  the  Wickliffe  and  W aldensian  M anuscnpts.  He  commenced,  also,  a 
Catalogue  of  the  Biblical  Manuscripts,  but  was  forced  to  abandon  it,  for  want  ot 
time.  As  to  general  Catalogues,  be  states  that  there  is  a Catalogue  of  the 
manuscripts  made  by  Dr.  Lyon,  about  1780,  but  lie  cannot  say  it  is  a very 
complete  Catalogue.  Then,  the  Catalogue  of  Dr.  Mason  is  brought  down  to  a 
later  period,  and  is,  so  far,  more  complete.  No  steps  have,  it  appears,  as  yet  been 

taken  towards  printing  a Catalogue  of  the  manuscripts.  , . . . , 

The  extent  to  which  manuscripts  are  used  for  literary,  biographical,  oi  historical 
purposes,  must  depend  upon  the  knowledge  of  their  existence  being  generally 
diffused.  The  completion  of  a perfect  Catalogue  seems,  therefore,  indispensable. 

Many  of  the  reasons  which  we  have  stated  with  respect  to  the  Catalogue  of  the 
books  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  Catalogue  of  tlie  manuscripts;  audit  would, 
we  think, Pbe  desirable  that  a commencement  should  be  made  by  the  pubhcation 
of  Dr.  0 Donovan’s  Catalogue  of  the  Irish  Manuscripts,  which  is  stated  to  be 
complete.  The  other  portions  of  the  general  Catalogue  could  be  pubhs  he . . 
they  are  finished.  One  half  of  the  expense,  both  of  completing  and  oi  publishing 
these  Catalogues,  might,  we  would  suggest,  be  defrayed  by  a Parliamentary  giant, 
and  the  other  half  from  the  funds  of  the  College.  _ , ... 

The  Board  have  very  liberally  granted  £50  a-year  since  1840,  for  transcribing 
Irish  Manuscripts ; they  have  also  made  grants  for  the  purchase  ot  manuscripts, 
and,  in  the  case  of  Archbishop  Ussher’s  Works  a ' 

£6,000),  has  been  expended  in  publication.  Dr.  Todd  states,  that  the  gieat 
expense  of  this  work  has  seriously  crippled  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Univer- 
sity for  the  publication  of  manuscripts.  Great  care  should,  we  think,  be  bestowed 
h/the  judicious  selection  of  manuscripts  or  works  for  publication,  and  also  in 
estimating  the  outlay  before  the  undertaking  is  commenced.  The  publication  of 
well-selected  manuscripts,  at  a moderate  cost,  is  likely  “ b 

subjects  of  them,  and  promote  similar  publications  m future  whilst  the  pu 
lieation  of  a voluminous  collection,  at  a great  expense,  is  likely  to  discourage  any 
further  efforts  in  the  same  direction. 
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Evidence,  p.  204.  The  Library  contains  a collection  of  coins,  consisting  of  1,281  catalogued 
Roman  silver  coins,  300  not  catalogued,  and  about  300  Roman  and  Greek  brass 
coins.  The  Roman  silver  coins  were  arranged  and  catalogued  by  Mr.  Malet, 
the  Numismatist,  and  the  Catalogue  published  at  the  expense  of  the  College.  The 
Numismatist  observes,  that  there  seems  to  be  very  little  interest  taken  in  the  col- 
lection, as  applications  are  seldom,  if  ever,  made  to  him  for  permission  to  see 
it.  This  observation  would,  however,  have  more  weight,  if  the  Numismatist 
had  published,  in  the  University  Calendar,  a description  of  the  collection,  with 
a statement  of  the  arrangements  for  allowing  it  to  be  seen.  The  collection  would 
have  much  more  interest  if  it  were  extended  to  modern  coins,  and  if  a registry 
were  kept,  when  possible,  of  the  places  in  which  ancient  coins  have  been  found. 
It  would  also  attract  more  attention,  if,  in  addition  to  the  notice  of  it  in  the  Calen- 
dar, a selection  of  the  most  interesting  coins  were  exhibited  in  a glasscase  either 
in  the  Library  or  Museum. 

Suggestions  of  the  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Board  has  directed  our  attention  to  a defect 

Board  m t.he  Provisions  of  the  Act  conferring  on  the  Library  the  privilege  of  obtaining 

copies  of  all  works  published  in  the  United  Kingdom.  They  say— “ It  would  be 
greatly  for  the  benefit  of  the  Library,  if  the  Act  which  gives  us  a copy  of  every 
new.  publication  were  so  modified  as  to  place  every  privileged  library  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  British  Museum ; because  the  clause  which  requires  the  other 
libraries  to  demand  the  books,  not  only  unnecessarily  entails  on  those  libraries 
considerable  expense  and  delay,  but  also  enables  publishers  to  evade  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Act,  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  prove  demand  within  the  time 
required  by  the  Act.  There  can,  we  think,  be  no  reason  for  not  placing  all  the 
libraries  in  the  same  position  as  to  facilities  for  receiving  the  copies  of  the  works 
to  which  they  are  entitled.  The  effect  of  the  present  system  is  to  make  the  com- 
pleteness, in  this  respect,  of  the  College  Library  depend  almost  entirely  on  the 

Evidence,  P.  173.  vigilance  of  the  Librarian  for  the  time  being.  Dr.  Todd  states,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  books  received  since  1835  is  more  than  three  times  greater  than  previous 
to  that  year,  in  consequence  of  arrangements  adopted  to  secure  greater  regularity 
in  applying  for  books.  The  present  system  has  a tendency  to  encourage  dishonest 
publishers  in  evading  the  delivery  of  copies,  whilst  respectable  publishers  would 
teel  themselves  equally  bound  under  either  arrangement. 

The  Lending  Library. 

EvMenco,pp.  192-  The  Lending  Library  was  established  ini  800  : it  consists  of  about  three  thousand 

volumes,  of  which  upwards  of  eight  hundred  have  been  purchased  out  of  the 
College  funds,  and  added  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  Lending  Library  presents 
a contrast  to  the  larger  Library  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used,  as  the  number 
of  books  borrowed  in  each  year  is  one-fourth  the  number  of  dockets  in  the 
College  Library. 

. T¥  Present  satisfactory  state  of  the  Lending  Library  is  owing  to  some  very 
judicious  reforms  introduced  in  1838,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Todd,  who  was 
Junior  Dean  and  Librarian  for  that  year.  Before  1838  Undergraduates  were 
excluded  from  the  Lending  Library.  The  Librarian  was,  however,  allowed 
to  lend  to  any  Students  who  attended  the  Lectures  of  the  Professors  of  Divinity 
or  Mathematics,  the  Lecturer  in  Divinity,  or  their  Assistants,  such  books  as  were 
necessary  for  those  studies  “ on  a certificate  from  the  Professor  or  Lecturer  whom 
they  attended,  that  they  were  deserving  of  such  an  extraordinary  indulgence .”  Each 
borrower  was  obliged  to  deposit  with  the  Librarian  a sum  not  iess  than  the  value  of 
the  set  to  which  the  borrowed  book  belonged  ; this  sum  was  enclosed  in  paper, 
endorsed  with  the  borrower’s  name  by  the  Librarian,  sealed,  and  deposited  in  an 
n-on  box  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  retained  until  the  book  was  returned  in  good 
order.  Heavy  pecuniary  fines  were  imposed  on  those  who  did  not  return  the  books 
lent  to  them  on  the  day  on  which  the  term  of  the  loan  expired.  In  consequence  of 
these  cumbrous,  and,  in  some  respects,  vexatious  rules,  and  also  from  the  fact 
that  there  never  were  any  additions  of  new  books,  the  Students  hardly  ever  had 
recourse  to  the  Lending- Library ; very  few,  in  fact,  were  aware  of  its  existence. 

in  i *38-39  a sum  of  £200  was  granted  by  the  Board  for  the  purchase  of  books, 
and  since  that  time  they  have  regularly  made  a grant  of  £50  a year  for  the  same 
purpose  The  selection  of  the  books  is  intrusted  to  the  Junior  Dean,  who  is 
invariably  elected  Librarian,  having  the  assistance  of  Clerks,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
lend  out  and  receive  back  the  books.  Since  1838  the  use  of  the  Lending  Library 
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has  been  extended  to  all  Students  whose  names  are  on  the  College  books,  and 
who  are  recommended  by  their  Tutors  and  the  Junior  Dean.  The  Library  Oath 
is  not  imposed,  nor  any  deposit  required  ; and  a Catalogue  01  the  Lending 

Library  has  been  printed  every  three  or  four  years. 

The  changes  which  we  have  recommended  with  respect  to  the  larger  Library 
have  thus  been  in  operation  for  about  fourteen  years  in  the  Lending  Library,  it 
is  open  to  all  Students,  on  a simple  recommendation,  without  oath  or  deposit,  and 
a convenient  Catalogue  is  periodically  printed.  The  result  is,  that,  as  Mr.  Gal-  Evidence,  P.  19  . 
braith  states,  “ Since  1838,  the  Lending  Library  has  become  a most  useful  and 
efficient  establishment.  There  are,  in  fact,  very  few  reading  men  among-  the 
Students  who  have  not  recourse  to  it  for  assistance  m their  studies,  and  particu- 
larly for  books  of  an  expensive  character,  which  would  otherwise  be  wholly  out 
of  their  reach.” 

The  University  Press. 

The  Printing  Office  was  erected  in  1734,  by  Dr.  Stearne,  Bishop  of  Clogfcrand  Evidence,  PP. 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University.  It  was  enlarged  to  its  presept  size  in  1842  at  ■ 

the  expense  of  the  College.  It  is  usually  set  at  a rent  to  the  University  Printer, 
who  executes  all  the  printing  for  the  College  at  the  usual  trade  charges. 

Trinity  College  has  two  privileges  in  connexion  with  the  University  Press  , the 

one  conferred  by  the  41st  Geo.  III.,  ch.  107,  of  perpetual  copyright  of  public*-  Coll.  P.  346. 
tions  printed  at  the  University  Press,  of  which  the  copyright  has  been  given  to  the 
College  for  the  advancement  of  learning.  This  privilege  does  not  seem  to  have  Ev.dcoc,  P.  188. 
been  of  much  importance,  as  it  is  stated  that  no  materials  exist  for  ascei taming 
in  what  books  tiie  College  has  perpetual  copyright  under  the  Act,  or  what  num- 
ber of  copies  have  been  published  of  such  books.  ' , „ , v.  X 

The  other  privilege  is  conferred  by  the  provisions  of  the  2nd  and  „id  Vic.,  ch. 

23  (continuing  previous  enactments),  under  which  the  College  is  entitled  to  a 
drawback  of  the  duty  paid  on  paper  used  for  the  printing  ol  books  in  tne  Latin, 

Greek,  Oriental,  or  Northern  Languages,  Bibles,  Testaments,  Psalm  Books,  Coin- 
mon  Prayer  Books,  Books  of  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  Larger  or  Shorter 
Catechism.  This  privilege  has  been  exercised  m the  case  of  lour  books  since 
1830  and  £1.62  15s.  drawback  received  on  them.  The  existence  of.  such  a pri- 
vilege amounts  to  an  admission  of  the  effects  of  the  duty  on  paper  m impeding 
the  publication  of  hooks;  and  there  are  many  scientific  works  pub  ished  for  ed 
cational  purposes,  either  wholly  or  in  part  at  the  expense  of  the  College,  to  which 

^I^th^du^^^papm-^iouhi  continue  in  force,  the  privilege  ought,  we  think  to 
be  extended  to  all  books  published  by  the  University  for  educahonid  pmppse|  Ey  ^ 

The  College  authorities  have  been  very  liberal  m encouraging  the  publicat  o ^ PP 
of  Educational  works  at  the  University  Press,  by  contributing  eithei  the  entne 

°r  The^  University  "press  has  been  extensively  used  for  the  prepargtipn  of 
questions  for  the  Honor  Examinations.  It  affords  great  facilities  for the  adoption 
of  the  recommendation  which  we  have  made  for  the  use  of  printed  questions  at 
the  ordinary  Examinations. 

The  University  Museum. 

The  University  Museum  was  founded  in  1777.  The  collection  has. been  greatly  Evidence, PP.  133- 
increased  within  the  last  ten  years.  Dr.  Ball  has  given,  with  his^  evidence,  a list 
of  nearly  500  donors  to  the  Museum  and  Herbarium  since  1844;  many  of  whose 
donations,”  he  says,  “are  in  themselves  Museums  of  much  value.  Upwards  ot 
£1,000  has,  within  the  same  time,  been  expended  from  the  funds  of  the  Lolieg 
in  the  purchase  of  specimens.  The  Museum  contains  a collection  of  Human 
Crania  and  Casts,  useful  to  Ethnological  Students ; an  instructive  collection  illus- 
trative of  the  class  Mammalia,  recent  and  fossil ;.  a very  large  andnearly  com- 
plete collection  of  Irish  Birds ; of  Reptiles  there  is  a good  col  ^ “g 

several  rare  species,  in  the  finest  condition ; of  Fishes  there  are  s ■ , 

remarkable  foreign  forms,  and  by  far  the  most  extensive 
the  fishes  of  Ireland,  ever  made;  of  Molluscs  and  Insects  the  electrons ia 
particularly  valuable.  There  are  also  considerable  collections  of  C™j*acea 
Echinodermata,  Corals,  Zoophytes,  Sponges,  &c.  The  collec  ion  of  Geteal 
specimens  is  very  large,  and,  in  Mountain  Limestone  Fossils, 
great  value  ; and  the  collection  of  Minerals  is  nearly  perfect  in  species. 
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The  Minerals  in  the  Museum' have  been  all  arranged  by  Professor  Apjohn,  and  a 
Catalogue  of  them  published.  The  collections  of  native  birds  and  insects  have 
been  arranged,  and  are  all  duly  named  and  fitted  for  study.  Considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  the  arrangements  of  the  other  departments  of  the  Museum, 
and  Catalogues  of  the  specimens  are  in  preparation. 

The  Museum  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  in  a satisfactory  state,  creditable 
to  the  authorities  of  the  College,  and  to  the  officers  in  charge  of  it. 

The  rules  of  admission  allow  of  the  Museum  being  seen  by  a large  number 
of  visitors.  The  number  is  on  the  increase,  about  ten  thousand  having  visited 
it  in  1849,  and  upwards  of  fourteen  thousand  in  1852. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  the  Museum,  as  subsidiary  to  instruction  in 
Zoology,  we  observe  that  the  Lectureship  in  Natural  History,  formerly  held 
by  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes,  has  not  been  filled  since  his  death.  Dr.  Ball,  the 
present  Director  of  the  Museum,  states  that  he  is  bound  to  give  Lectures  on 
Zoology,  when  called  on  by  the  Board  to  do  so.  It  is,  we  think,  desirable,  that  the 
Lectures  in  Zoology  should  be  given  by  Dr.  Ball,  or  else  that  a Professorship  of 
Zoology  should  be  founded.  Instruction  in  that  science  would  form  a necessary 
part  of  the  arrangement  which  we  have  recommended;  for  establishing  Moderator- 
ships  in  the  Natural  or  Biological  Sciences. 

The  University  Herbarium. 

Evidence,  pp.  180-  Previous  to  1844,  there  was  a small  collection  of  dried  specimens  of  Plants  in 
the  Museum ; there  was  also  a Botanical  Museum,  under  the  care  of  the  Professor 
of  Botany,  containing  an  imperfect  set  of  the  East  Indian  Herbarium,  catalogued 
by  Dr.  Wallich.  The  Herbarium  of  the  late  Dr.  Coulter  was  under  his  own 
charge.  These  collections,  with  the  addition  of  the  private  collection  of  the 
present  Keeper  of  the  Herbarium,  Dr.  Harvey,  were  brought  together  in  1844, 
and  the  University  Herbarium  established  apart  from  the  Museum.  All  the 
specimens  were  then  arranged  and  classified  on  a uniform  plan. 

Since  1844  considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Herbarium,  by  dona- 
tions, referred  to  in  the  list  of  donors  annexed  to  Dr.  Ball’s  evidence,  and 
upwards  of  nine  thousand  specimens,  chiefly  from  foreign  countries,  have  been 
added  by  purchase,  the  Board  having  placed  an  annual  grant  of  £30  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Keeper  for  the  purpose. 

. The  Herbarium  contains  about  45,000  species,  chiefly  those  which  indicate  gene- 
ric types.  “ It  presents,”  says  Dr.  Harvey,  “ a pretty  fair  picture  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  most  of  the  orders  being  represented  by  their  characteristic  types  at 

An  alphabetical  Catalogue  is  kept  of  the  named  species  in  the  Herbarium,  and 
a systematic  manuscript  Catalogue  is  in  preparation. 

From  these  statements  it  appears  that  the  Herbarium  is  in  a satisfactory  state,’ 
and  adapted  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  such  collections  are  maintained  by 
affording  to  foreign  botanists  an  opportunity  of  reference  and  consultation  'and 
to  Irish  botanists  facilities  for  study.  The  value  of  the  Herbarium  is  best  shown 
by  the  published  Works*  of  Dr.  Harvey,  the  present  Keeper,  which,  he  states 
could  not  have  been  put  forth  without  reference  to  an  extensive  Herbarium. 


Evidence,  pp.  184, 


Ti-ie  College  Botanical  Garden. 

The  College  Botanical  Garden  was  established  in  1807,  and  has  been  ever  since 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Mackay,  the  Author  of  “Flora  Ilibernica,”  a work  which 
arose  from  his  connexion  with  the  College.  “ Previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
h<dld’  he  “the  office  of  Assistant  Botanist;  and  when  not  occu- 
pied at  the  College,  I was  enabled,  by  the  liberality  of  the  Board  to  make 
extensive  excursions  to  the  southern,  western,  and  other  parts  of  Ireland  with 
a view  oi  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  botany  of  such  districts  as  had,  up  to 
that  time  been  imperfectly  explored;  and  also  with  a view  of  enabling  me  to 
make  the  best  arrangements  for  the  publication  of  a Flora  Ilibernica,  which, 
•1836  ” ’ peClmlarJ  asslst3nce  ofthe  B°ai4  was  subsequently  published 


* riiyoologai  Britannic.;  ffere.s  Austral,,  : or  Marne  Alga,  ot  the  Southern  Oceau;  Nereis 
Eoreali-Americana,  or  Marine  Algal  of  North  America;  and  Articles  AW  in  Dr  Hooker’s  Flora 
Antarctica,  and  Flora  of  New  Zealand.  in  .ur.  Jiooicers  nora 
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Dr.  Mackay  states,  that  the  collection  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  is  very  complete ; 
that  the  Herbaceous  and  Medicinal  arrangements  are  as  extensive  as  climate 
and  soil  admit  of;  and  that  in  the  house  collections,  the  Orders  and  Classes  of 
Cacte®,  Orchidacese,  Ericese,  Proteacem,  Palmas,  Filices,  &c.,are  all  extensive,  and 
fully  meet  the  requirements  of  Medical  and  other  Students.  He  considers  the 
collections  fully  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  scientific  research  and  instruc- 
tion. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  keeping  up  a suitable  supply  of  plants.  The 
Board  allows  the  Curator  sums  varying  from  £20  to  £30  a-year,  to  enable  him 
to  visit  the  principal  Botanic  Gardens  in  England  and  Scotland,  from  which 
newly  introduced  specimens  are  obtained  in  exchange  for  such  botanical  rarities 
as  he  may  be  able  to  offer.  Plants  and  seeds  have  been  obtained  from  Conti- 
nental and  American  botanists,  and  some  valuable  donations,  such  as  those  of 
the  late  Dr.  Coulter,  and  of  Professor  Oldham,  now  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  India,  have  been  made  by  members  of  the  University.  The  arrange- 
ments of  the  plants  are  adapted  to  illustrate  the  different  systems  of  botany. 

The  Garden  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Dublin ; and  admittance  to  it  is 
liberally  given  not  only  to  Botanical  Students  and  members  of  the  College,  but 
also  to  the  general  public. 

The  Observatory  at  Dunsink,  and  the  Office  of  Royal  Astronomer  of 
Ireland. 

The  Observatory  at  Dunsink  owes  its  foundation  to  the  bequest  of  Dr.  Francis  Evidence,  p.  100- 
Andrews,  Provost  of  the  College,  who  died  in  1774.  He  bequeathed  a sum  of  iUj> 140 
£3,000  for  building  an  Observatory,  and  also  an  endowment  of  £250  a-year,  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  a Professor  of  Astronomy,  of  a person  skilful  in  taking  obser- 
vations, and  of  such  other  persons  as  the  College  should  appoint. 

The  College  having  advanced  an  additional  sum,  amounting  to  several  thou- 
sand pounds,  for  carrying  into  execution  this  plan  of  the  Testator,  a Licence  of 
Mortmain  was  obtained  from  the  Crown,  and  the  office  of  Royal  Astronomer  and 
Professor  of  Astronomy  founded  by  Royal  Statute  in  1792. 

The  appointment  of  the  Astronomer  Royal,  and  the  superintendence  of  his  32  Geo.  III. 
duties  is  intrusted  to  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows.  The  nature  of  the 
observations  to  be  made  is  prescribed  in  the  Statute. 

It  appears,  from  the  answers  to  queries  put  to  the  Astronomer  Royal,  that  he  Evidence,  P.  100. 
has  one  Assistant,  who  has  held  the  appointment  since  the  1st  of  June,  1817;  and 
that  the  instruments  provided  are  sufficient  for  a first-class  practical  Observatory. 

The  equatorial  is  furnished  with  an  object-glass  of  five  inches  diameter,  the 
convex  lens  being  of  rock-crystal,  and  the  concave  of  flint-glass,  its  magnifying 
powers  are  56  and  60.  It  had  originally  attached  to  it  a clock-work  apparatus, 
which,  however,  is  now  worn  out.  The  transit  instrument  has  an  object-glass 
of  four  inches  diameter,  and  magnifying  powers  of  110, 140,  and  190.  The  circle, 
of  eight  feet  diameter,  mounted  as  an  altitude  and  azimuth  instrument,  is  well 
known  to  be  one  of  the  remarkable  works  of  the  celebrated  Ramsden,  and 
the  telescope  attached  to  it  has  an  object-glass  of  four  inches  diameter,  and 
magnifying  powers  of  75,  90,  and  95.  There  is  also  a five-feet  achromatic 
telescope,  by  Dollond,  having  an  object-glass  of  three  and  three-quarter  inches 
diameter,  which  is  furnished  with  still  higher  magnifying  powers  than  those 
applied  to  the  larger  telescopes.  . 

These  instruments  seem  to  be  in  a good  state  of  preservation,  with  the 
exception  of  the  equatorial,  which  must  at  present  be  nearly  useless,  in  consequence 
of  the  divisions  of  the  hour  circle  being  in  many  parts  effaced.  Immediate 
attention  should  be  paid  to  this  injury,  as  observations  of  planets  or  comets  must 
principally  be  made  with  this  instrument.  . 

In  clocks,  barometers,  and  thermometers,  the  Observatory  is  well  provided, 
and  their  condition  is  reported  to  be  satisfactory. 

The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  are  empowered  by  the  Royal  Statute  3l  Geo. 

III.,  with  the  consent  of  the  Visitors,  to  make  new  regulations  from  time  to  time 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Professor,  touching  any  matter  which  may  arise  m con-  Evidence,  P.  100. 
sequence  of  any  new  discovery  or  newly  invented  instrument ; no  such  regula- 
tions however  have  been  made  since  the  date  of  the  Statute. 

The  Roval  Astronomer  is  required,  with  the  help  of  his  Assistant,  to  make  Coll.  Stat.,  P.  197. 
a “regular  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  to  record  them,  in  the  order 
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of  time,  in  bound  books  prepared  for  the  purpose,  particularly  meridian  observa- 
tions of  the  sun  and  moon,  every  day  when  the  weather  permits ; and  of  the; 
planets  in  their  principal  positions ; and  the  transits  of  the  principal  fixed  stars,, 
and  of  such  as  are  nearest  the  equator,  for  settling  the  right  ascensions  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  planets ; eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  J upiter’s  satellites ; 
occupations  of  fixed  stars  and  planets  by  the  moon ; and  comparisons  of  comets 
(whenever  they  appear)  with  fixed  stars  in  right  ascension  and  declination,  in; 
order  to  settle  their  places  in  the  heavens,  and  determine  their  motions  and  theo- 
ries; also  to  make  observations  of  the  sun  and  stars  by  the  instrument  called 
the  Great  Circle,  to  examine  the  tables  of  refractions,  and  correct  any  inaccura- 
cies that  may  be  found  in  them ; and  also  to  add  to  the  observations  a mean 
of  the  transits  at  all  the  wires  of  the  telescopes,  or  a proper  reduction  from  the 
observed  transits  at  the  several  wires  to  the  meridian  wire.”  It  is  also  directed 
that  the  apparent  time  of  the  eclipses  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  Jupiter’s  satellites, 
and  occupations  of  fixed  stars  and  planets  by  the  moon ; and  the  mean  time  of 
the  transits  of  the  moon  and  planets,  and  of  the  observations  of  comets,  should  be 
computed  and  added  to  the  observations ; that  the  refraction  in  altitude  be 
added  to  the  observed  meridian  zenith  distances ; and  that  the  correction  of  the 
instrument  called  the  Great  Circle  for  the  error  of  the  line  of  collimation,  should 
be  noted  from  time  to  time,  as  it  may  be  found  to  vary. 

Some  of  the  observations  directed  by  the  Statute  are  still  of  great  importance ; 
others  are  so  completely  executed  at  the  Royal  Observatory  of  Greenwich,  that 
it  is  unwise  to  have  the  officers  of  a second  Observatory  compelled  to  devote 
their  time  to  the  same  class  of  observations.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that 
the  power  now  vested  in  the  Board  and  Visitors  of  making  new  regulations  be 
enlarged,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  dispense  with  any  class  of  the  observations 
prescribed  by  the  Statute.  In  this  way,  the  attention  of  the  Astronomer  Royal 
and  his  Assistant  may  be  always  directed  to  those  observations  best  suited  to  the 
existing  state  of  Astronomical  knowledge,  and  to  the  arrangements  adopted  in 
other  Observatories. 

Evidence,  p.  102.  With  respect  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  Statute  upon 
the  Astronomer  Royal  and  his  Assistant,  we  have  to  report  that  observations  have 
been  made  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  stars,  on  or  near  the  meridian,  as 
also  several  extra-meridional  observations  of  eclipses,  occupations,  and  comets ; 
but  the  Astronomer  Royal  has  not  stated  what  number  of  the  former  have  been 
reduced  to  the  meridian  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them  practically  useful,  his 
return  to  our  query  being  limited  to  a statement  of  the  number  of  observations 
made  at  single  wires  in  the  respective  instruments  used.  From  that  statement, 
however,  supposing  the  ordinary  number  of  five  wires  to  be  placed  in  each  instru- 
ment, and  that  the  passages  at  all  wires  were  observed,  the  average  annual 
number  of  complete  transits  obtained  between  the  1st  of  January,  1828,  and 
31st  December,  1851,  would  be  about  370.  This  result  does  not  show  sufficient 
. diligence  on  the  part  of  the  observers. 

Coll,  stat., p.  199.  The  Statute  directs  that  “a  fair  copy  of  the  observations,  made  every  year, 
shall  be  presented  to  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  within  six  months  after  the  year  shall  be  elapsed “ and  also  that  the 
observations  shall  be  printed  every  year  at  the  expense  of  the  College,  the  Professor 
supervising  the  press,  that  copies  shall  be  sent  as  presents  to  the  principal 
Observatories,  academies,  libraries,  and  eminently  learned  persons  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  that  the  remaining  copies  be  sold,  and  the  profit  given  to  the 
Professor  for  his  care  and  trouble  in  supervising  the  printing  of  the  observations.” 
The  Statute  also  directs  that  the  observations  should  be  authenticated  by  the 
signature  of  the  Professor  at  the  bottom  of  every  page,  and  that  the  original  books 
of  observations  should  not  be  removed  from  the  Observatory  without  the  express 
order  of  the  Provost,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  the  Vice-Provost  and  Senior  Fellows, 
but  remain  there  as  records  of  Astronomy : And  “ that  duplicates  of  said  books 
and  observations,  authenticated  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  handed  over  by  the  said 
Professor  to  the  Librarian  of  the  said  College,  and  shall  be  by  him,  from  time 
to  time,  deposited  in  the  Manuscript  Room  of  the  College  Library.” 

Evidence,  p,  101-  In  pursuance  of  these  provisions  of  the  Statute,  it  appears  that  such  bound 
147-  books  as  are  directed  to  be  supplied  to  the  Observatory  have  been  furnished, 

and,  to  a great  extent,  employed  for  the  transit  and  circle  observations— but  not 
for  the  equatorial  ones,  of  which,  however,  the  originals  have  been  preserved. 
Fair  copies  of  the  observations  made  have  not  been  presented,  as  directed, 
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since'  the  year  1827;  neither  have  the  observations  been  printed.  They  conse- 
quently have  not  been  communicated  to  learned  bodies  nor  to  individuals.  Some 
sheets  of  observations  were  presented  at  the  last  Annual  Visitation  of  the 
Observatory,  and  the  Astronomer  Royal  states,  that  a large  collection  is  almost 
ready  to  be  presented  to  the  Board. 

In  reply  to  our  queries,  the  Astronomer  Royal  states,  that  he  has  little  hope  • 
of  being  able,  with  only  one  Assistant,  ever  to  do  full  justice  to  the  instru- 
ments with  which  the  Observatory  is  furnished,  especially  when  the  Equato- 
rial shall  have  been  put  into  better  working  order.  He  has  also  no  expectation 
of  being  able  to  accomplish  a complete  and  satisfactory  system  of  reductions 
of  the  observations,  even  of  those  which  have  been  already  made,  without- 
additional  assistance.  The  mathematical  talents  and  attainments  of  the  present 
Astronomer  Royal  are  of  the  highest  order,  and  he  has  shown  great  assiduity  in 
their  development,  and  we  think  it  very  questionable  whether  it  would  be 
prudent  to  withdraw  him  from  his  mathematical  investigations,  to  enable  him  to 
contribute  more  to  the  practical  efficiency  of  the  Observatory. 

We  therefore  recommend,  that  an  additional  Assistant  should  be  appointed, 
whose  duty  should  be  confined  to  the  use  of  the  various  instruments,  the  reduction 
of  observations,  and  the  computation  of  the  orbits  of  planetary  and  cometic  bodies, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Astronomer  Royal.  _ . , _ .. 

The  Royal  Statute  also  directs,  “ that  the  said  Professor  shall  instruct,  m the  ^oU-  btat-«  P1  ■jW- 
practice  of  Astronomy,  and  in  the  use  of  the  instruments,  such  Fellow  of  the 
said  College  as  he  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  directed  by  the  said  Provost  and 
Senior  Fetlows  so  to  instruct.”  It  does  not  appear  that  any  such  direction  has  Evidence,  p.  101. 
been  given  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows;  but  the  Astronomer  Royal  states, 
that  it  has  been  his  habit  to  collect  a party  of  the  Students  of  the  College,  after 
his  Astronomical  Lectures  of  each  year,  and  to  seek  to  render  them  acquainted 
with  various  details  of  instrumental  Astronomy. 

The  salary  of  the  Astronomer  Royal  amounts  to  £700  a-year.  A large  jjj  ei>cc.PP-  * 
dwelling-house  is  assigned  to  his  use,  which  forms  part  of  the  Observatory 
building,  together  with  a garden  and  some  fields.  His  Assistant  has  been  also 
provided  with  a dwelling-house,  at  the  expense  of  the  College,  but  his  salary  of 
£100,  of  the  late  Irish  currency,  has  been  a charge  upon  the  salary  of  the  Astron- 
omer Royal  since  the  year  1831,  when  that  salary  was  increased  to  its  present 
amount.  A portion  of  the  ground  allocated  to  the  Astronomer  Royal  has  also 
been  by  him  transferred  to  his  Assistant,  without  charge.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  expense  incurred  in  keeping  the  buildings  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Observatory  in  repair,  but  it  must  be  considerable,  as  they  are 
extensive.  The  liberality  with  which  the  Board  is  disposed  to  meet  any  require- 
ments for  repairs  or  new  instruments  is  acknowledged  by  the  Astronomer  Royal. 

The  Magnetical  Observatory. 

The  Magnetical  Observatory  was  founded  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  m the  Evidence, pp.  149- 
year  1838,  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Lloyd,  at  that  time  Professor  of  Natural  and 
Experimental  Philosophy  in  the  University.  , 

With  respect  to  the  system  of  observations  pursued,  Professor  Dixon,  the 
Director,  states : — “ The  daily  observations  made  at  the  Observatory  are  those 
of  the  Magnetic  Declination,  and  of  the  two  components  of  the  Magnetic  Force. 

Daily  observations  are  likewise  taken  of  the  pressure,  temperature,  and  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere;  of  the  extremes  of  solar  and  terrestrial  radiation;  of  the 
direction  and  force  of  the  wind ; of  the  state  of  the  sky ; and  of  the  amount  of  ram. 

“ The  daily  magnetical  observations  above  referred  to  are,  for  the  most  part, 
differential,  being  instituted  chiefly  for  the  determination  of  the  periodical  changes 
of  the  magnetic  elements.  But  absolute  determinations  are  likewise  made  from 
time  to  time  in  connexion  with  them  ; and,  by  means  of  both,  the  absolute  values 
of  the  three  magnetic  elements  are  known  at  any  time.  The  observations  of  the 
latter  class  are  taken  in  a separate  building,  and  with  separate  instruments. 

“ During  the  four  years,  1840-43,  the  observations  were  taken  every  two  hours 
during  the  day  and  night,  except  on  Sundays.  Observations  were  also  taken 
during  the  same  period  at  intervals  of  five  minutes  on  certain  appointed  days; 
called  ‘term  days,’  upon  the  plan  originally  proposed  by  Gauss,  and  with  a view 
to  ascertain  the  laws  of  the  irregular  changes.  The  whole  system  of  observation 
pursued  was  that  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  and^which  was 
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Evidence,  p.  279. 


Evidence,  p.  280. 


Evidence,  p.  280..! 


followed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period  above  referred  to  at  thirty-three 
Observatories,  situated  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  the  observations  at  all  beino- 
strictly  simultaneous.  b 

“ At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1844,  the  number  of  daily  observations  was 
reduced  from  twelve  to  six,  taken  at  the  hours  of  7 and  10  a.m.,  and  1,  4 7 
and  10  p.m.  This  system  was  continued  until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1851* 
when  a further  alteration  was  made  in  the  hours  of  observation.  They  are  now 
four  daily,  viz.: — 10  a.m.,  1,  6,  and  10  p.m.” 

No  expense  seems  to  have  been  spared  in  providing  the  Observatory  with  suitable 
instruments ; and  the  Director  states  that  the  supply  of  instruments  and  the  staff 
of  observers  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  present  objects  of  the  Observatory.  He 
adds,  that  it  has  not  been  considered  advisable  to  establish,  in  the  Observatory 
either  of  the  forms  of  photographic  self-registering  apparatus  which  have  been 
adopted  elsewhere,  such  means  being  probably  inapplicable  to  the  determination 
of  the  changes  of  long  period. 

“ Some  of  the  results  of  the  observations  made  during  the  four  years,  1840-43, 
have  been  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  others 
are  understood  to  be  nearly  ready  for  publication.  None  of  the  observations  have 
as  yet  been  published  in  extcnso,  it  having  been  considered  advisable  to  defer  such 
publication  until  all  the  reductions  were  completed,  and  the  practical  value  of 
some  of  the  new  methods  employed  thereby  ascertained.  The  reductions,  how- 
ever, are  in  a forward  state,  so  that  the  printing,  when  commenced,  will  proceed 
without  interruption.  It  is  intended  that  the  complete  publication  shall  be  in  the 
form  of  a separate  work,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  defrayed  from  the  funds  of  the 
College.” 

Societies  connected  with  the  University. 


There  are  three  Societies  directly  connected  with  the  University,  viz. : — the 
College  Historical  Society,  the  University  Choral  Society,  and  the  University 
Philosophical  Society.  J 

The  precise  time  when  the  College  Historical  Society  was  founded  cannot 
be  clearly  ascertained,  but  it  became  intimately  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity as  early  as  1770.  This  connexion  ceased  in  1790,  in  consequence  of  the 
Society  refusing  to  submit  to  certain  rules  of  the  Board,  but  was  restored  in 
1794,  and  continued  until  1815,  when  it  was  again  broken.  It  was  finally 
renewed  in  1843.  The  members  of  the  Society  must  have  their  names  on  the 
College  books,  and  be,  if  Fellow  Commoners,  of  not  lower -than- Junior  Sophister 
Standing,  and  if  Pensioners,  of  not  lower  than  Senior  Sophister  standing.  The 
objects  of  the  Society  are  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  History,  Oratory,  and 
1 oetry.  Medals  are  given  to  the  best  answerers,  at  an  Examination  in  a prescribed 
course  of  History,  and  to  those  who  obtain  the  best  marks  for  speeches  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Society.  The  medals  for  Poetry  have  been  discontinued.  The 
meetings  of  the  Society  are  for  the  purposes  of  debate,  and  are  usually  presided 
over  by  one  of  the  Fellows,.  Professors,  or  Resident  Masters.  The  questions 
debated  are  generally  historical.  The  present  number  of  members  is  fifty-one. 
JLne  fundamental  rules  of  the  Society  have  been  prescribed  by  the  College 
Board.  The  Society  has  the  use  of  one  of  the  College  halls  for  its  meetings, 
and  a room  is  provided  for  its  library. 

Tbe  Xlniveraity  Choral  Society  was  founded  in  1837,  and  became  connected 
with  the  University  m 1838.  The  object  of  the  Society  is  the  cultivation  of 
vocal  Music,  llie  members  must  have  entered  the  College,  or  be  Graduates  of 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  present  number  of  members  is  two 
hundred  and  twenty.  The  fundamental  rules  of  the  Society  are  under  the 
control  of  the  College  Board,  and  the  Society  has  the  use  of  one  of  the  College 
halls  for  its  concerts.  b 

Ttne  Philosophical  Society  w as  originated  In  1842,  by  some  Students 

01  the  College,  and  it  became  connected  with  the  University  in  1845.  The 
Society  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  Students  of  the  College,  and 
T®"!  standing-  too  junior  to  -be  admitted  into  the  leading  scientific  societies 
° l r+  1U’  'tn  °PP°riumty  of  bringing  forward  communications  on  scientific 
and  literary  subjects.  The  Society  has  published  five  volumes  of  Transactions., 
mere  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  collegiate  standing  of  the  members,  nor  are  they 
required  to  be  members  of  the  University.  The  present  number  of  members 
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;V  seventy.  The  Society  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  authorities  of  the 
rolleee.  1 It  has  the  use  of- a lecture-room  for  its  meetings,  and  it  has  received 
grants  from  the  College  funds  towards  the  publication  of  its  Transactions. 

V.— REVENUES  OE  THE  UNIVERSITY  OE  DUBLIN  AND  OE  TRINITY  COLLEGE. 

There  are  no  revenues  of  the  University  of  Dublin  distinct  from  those  of  Trinity 
College  the  University  having  no  corporate  existence  distinct  from  the  Cor-  Evidence,  p.  11. 
noratfon  of  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars  of  Trinity  College.  The  tees 
charged  on  Degrees  might  be  considered  as  appertaining  more  to  the  University 
thanthe  College,  but  they  are  imposed  by  the  College  Board,  and  distributed  to 

°^WeS  have ''received  from  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  and  from  the 
different  officers  to  whom  we  addressed  questions  on  the  subject,  very  Ml 
information  with  respect  to  the  Revenues  of  the  College,  and  of  the  different  offices 

“TlmTnrome'of' the  College  amounted,  on  an  average  of  the  last  five  y||g|> 

upwards  of  £64,000  a-year  Its  greatest  amount  during -that  time  was  in  1848,  Evidence,  PP.  207- 

when  it  exceeded  £73,000,  and  the  least  amount  was  m 1849,  when  it  fell  below  - • 

£jThe°external  sources  of  this  income  consist  of  the  rents  and  renewal  fines  of 
the  College  estates,  the  income  from  Benefactions,  dividends  on  Government 
Stock  and  Treasury  Allowances.  The  aggregate  of  these  sources  of  income 
amounted,  on  an  average  of  five  years  to  upwanls  of  £34  000  ; ttie  greatest  amount 
being  in  1 848,  nearly  £41,000,  and  the  least  in  1849,  £26;000. 

The  internal  sources  of  income  consist  of  the  entrance  and  annual  fees  paid 
bv  Students  to  the  College  and  to  their  Tutors,  the  lees  on  Degrees,  and  some 
incidental  and  contingent  sources.  The  aggregate  of  all  these  sources  amounted, 
on  an  average  of  five  years,  to  about  £30,000  a-year.  It  reached  the  amount  of 
£33,500  in  1849,  and  it  fell  below  £27,000  in  1852. 

External  Sources  of  Income. 

The  external  sources  of  income  produced,  in  1 852  about  £36,000 ; of  this  Evidence,  p.  267. 
sum  about  £28,000  was  produced  by  the  rents  of  the  College  estates,  after  deduct- 
ttthe  rent-charge  and  poor  rates ; about  £5,300  was  produced  by  renewal 
files  The  amounts  arising  from  other  external  sources  of  income  are  small  in 
comparison  ; the  benefactions  producing  £1,300  ; the  dividends  on  Government 
Stock,  £1,000  ; and  the  allowances  from  the  Treasury,  £511  13s.  8 a. 

The  College  Estates. 

' The  principal  College  estates  were  derived  from  grants  of  Queen  Elizabeth  Evidence,pp  267- 
and  Kin"  James  the°First.  The  City  estate  was  given  to  the  College  by  the  2®,  «*** 
City  of  Dublin  at  the  time  of  its  foundation.  It  was  then  of  little  value,  but 
noiv  produces  upwards  of  £2,000  a-year.  Provost  Baldwins  estate  left  to  the 
CoUege  n 1754,  also  produces  upwards  of  £2,000  a-year.  The  entire  estates 

extend  over  two  lmndiid  thousand  acres  of  land,  situate  in  seventeen  couples  of 
Ireland  and  the  valuation  of  them  amounts  to  upwards  of  £9-, 000  a-year. 

' nt  remtal  including  rent-charge,  is  £28,500  a-year,  and  the  renewal  fines 
have^produced^on  an  average,  £6,000  a-year.  Part  of  the  difference  between 
the  value  of  the  estate,  and  the  rent  and  fines  paid  out  of  it  to  the  College,  has 
arisen  no  doubt,  from  the  improvements  effected  by  tenants,  but  a considerable 
part  must  have  arisen  from  the  system  of  accepting  fines  on  the  renewals  of 


',The  mode  of  leasing  the  College  estates  arose  from  restraints  ™P°sed  b/  a" 

Acl  of  King  Charles6 the  First,  by  which  the  < Coll, tge  was  prohibited  from  10.^11  Car.  I, 
leasino-  beyond  twenty-one  years  in  country  districts,  and  beyond  loity  yeais 

ins  reir 
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objects  of  the  College.  The  fines  were  distributed  amongst  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows,  as  part  of  their  respective  incomes. 

This  system  of  short  leases  and  fines  was  found  to  be  injurious  both  to  the 
College  and  to  the  tenants  on  the  estates.  The  short  tenure  made  the 
tenant’s  interest  precarious,  whilst  the  system  of  fines  prevented  the  income 
of  the  College  increasing  to  the  full  value  of  the  lands.  The  governing  body 
of  the  College,  however,  receiving  such  a large  portion  of  their  income  from  the. 
fines,  had  a direct  interest  in  maintaining  the  system. 

A change  in  the  mode  of  managing  the  College  estates  was  introduced  in 
1850.  In  that  year  the  Board  obtained  a Royal  Letter  from  your  Majesty, 
granting  them  for  four  years,  from  November,  1848,  eight  hundred  pounds  a-year 
each,  from  the  general  funds  of  the  College,  in  lieu  of  their  share  of  the  fines. 

14  <fc  15  Vic.,  oh.  About  the  same  time,  the  Board  came  to  an  arrangement  with  the  tenants  of 

cixviii.  the  College  ; and  an  Act  was  passed  in  1851,  conferring  on  the  College  Board 

in  addition  to  their  previous  leasing  powers,  the  power  of  making  leases  with- 
out fines  for  any  term  not  exceeding  ninety-nine  years — the  rent  to  be  not 
less  than  three-fourths  of  the  full  average  annual  value  of  the  lands.  The 
College  Board  were  also  enabled  to  make  grants  in  perpetuity,  without  fines, 
during  the  continuance  of  any  lease  unexpired  at  the  passing  of  the  Act ; the 
rent  to  be  not  less  than  the  rent  and  renewal  fines  payable  on  the  unexpired 
lease.  A power  was  also  given  to  tenants  to  compel  a grant  in  perpetuity 
under  certain  conditions.  The  rents  to  be  reserved  in  all  grants  in  perpetuity 
under  the  Act  are  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  price  of  agricultural 
produce,  the  rent  being  capable  of  readjustment  every  ten  years,  in  case  of  con- 
siderable changes  in  the  prices  of  different  articles  of  agricultural  produce — five- 
eleventh  parts  depending  on  the  price  of  oats ; two-elevenths  on  that  of  beef; 
two-elevenths  on  that  of  butter ; one-eleventh  on  the  price  of  wheat ; and  the 
same  proportion  on  that  of  mutton. 

After  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  arrangement  respecting  the  renewal  fines 
prescribed  by  the  Royal  Letter  of  December,  1850,  was  made  perpetual  by  the 
Royal  Letter  of  August,  1851,  so  that,  for  the  future,  the  renewal  fines  will  all  be 
brought  to  the  account  of  the  College  ; and  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  will 
receive  £800  a-year  each  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  College  in  lieu  of 
their  share  of  the  fines.  The  effect  of  these  changes  will  be,  to  give  the  tenants 
a better  interest ; they  will,  probably,  at  the  same  time,  largely  increase  the 
income  of  the  College  in  a few  years. 

Evidence,  P.  119.  The  officer  who  has  special  charge  of  the  estates,  and  who  receives  the  income 
arising  from  them,  is  the  Bursar.  He  is  paid  for  the  performance  of  his  duties 
by  a small  statutable  salary,  and  by  a poundage  on  the  rents  and  fines  received, 
paid  to  him  by  the  tenants  as  Receiver’s  fees.  The  emoluments  of  the  office 
amounted,  in  the  year  1850-51,  to  upwards  of  £2,100,  exclusive  of  the  income  of 
the  Bursar  as  a Senior  F ellow.  Although  this  sum  is  stated  to  be  much  greater 
than  usual,  still  the  ordinary  remuneration  of  this  officer  is  too  large  for  the  duties 
to  be  performed.  It  would  be  desirable — especially  with  the  extended  leasing 
powers  now  given  to  the  College — that  the  Board  should  have  the  assistance  of 
a land-agent  in  the  management  of  their  estates.  We  recommend,  therefore, 
that  the  duties  now  performed  by  the  Bursar  should  be  divided  into  two  parts ; 
that  an  agent  should  be  appointed  to  manage  the  estates  under  the  direction  of  the 
the  Board  ; the  Bursar  acting,  as  heretofore,  as  Cashier  of  the  College.  Both 
officers  should  be  paid  by  salary;  and  the  fees  now  paid  by  the  tenants  should 
be  carried  to  the  general  account  of  the  College.  The  Bursarship  might,  as  at 
present,  be  held  by  a Senior  Fellow;  but  the  office  of  agent  should  not  be  held 
by  any  but  a land-agent  by  profession. 

Internal  Sources  of  Income. 

Evidence,  p.  268.  The  amount  of  the  different  internal  sources  of  income  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
year  1850.  In  that  year  the  Students  paid  for  entrance  fees,  half-yearly  pay- 
ments, and  Engineering  fees,  nearly  £23,000,  making,  with  £2,000  as  fees  on 
the  Degree  of  A.B.,  about  £25,000  for  their  education.  The  College  received 
in  the  same  year,  under  the  head  of  incidental  receipts  from  chamber-rents, 
fines,  commons,  and  cellar  payments,  something  less  than  £3,000.  The  sum 
received  in  fees  paid  for  the  higher  Degrees  was  £900;  for  registration  as 
University  Electors,  £100;  and  from  contingent  sources,  about  £100.  Tb© 
total  amount  of  all  these  sources  was  about. £29, 000. 
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Fees  Paid  by  Students. 

The  principal  of  the  internal  sources  of  income  is  that  arising  from  the  fees 
paid  by  Students.  The  entire  sum  necessarily  paid  on  this  account,  until  a Evidence,  p.  217. 
Student  obtains  the  Testimonium  of  the  Degree  of  A.B.,  is — 

If  a Nobleman,  .....  £213  0 0 

If  a Fellow  Commoner,  . . . . 152  5 0 

If  a Pensioner,  . . . 83  17  6 

If  a Sizar,  . , . . . 4 16  3 


The  mode  in  which  these  sums  are  paid  and  distributed  will  appear  from  the  case 
of  a Pensioner : — 


He  pays  for  tbe  first  year, 

„ „ second  year,  .... 

„ „ third  year,  .... 

„ „ fourth  year,  . . • • 

})  n half  year  in  which  the  Degree  Examination 
takes  place,  and  for  fees  on  the  Degree, 


£22  10  0 
15  0 0 
15  0 0 

15  0 0 

16  7 6 


The  inequality  of  the  fees  in  different  years  arises  from  an  entrance  fee  of 
£7  10$.  charged  in  the  first  half  year,  and  from  fees  amounting  to  £8  17$.  Qd. 
charged  on  the  conferring  of  the  Degree  of  A.B.  It  would,  we  think,  be  more 
convenient  to  parents  of  moderate  means,  and  to  Students  supporting  themselves, 
to  have  the  same  amount  to  pay  in  each  year.  To  effect  this  object,  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  make  a small  increase  in.  the  annual  charge,  from  £15  to 
about  £18,  and  to  discontinue  the  entrance  fee  and  the  fees  on  the  Degree  of 


Of  the  fees  paid  by  a Pensioner  during  his  course,  amounting  to  £83  17$.  Qd., 
a part,  £42,  consists  of  the  Tutorial  fee  of  £8  8$.  a-year,  payable  to  his  College 
Tutor,  and  now  distributed  amongst  the  Tutors  under  the  Tutorial  System. 

Another  part,  £33,  arises  from  the  annual  payment,  called  decrement,  of  £6  12$., 
to  the  funds  of  the  College.  The  remaining  portion,  £8  17$.  Qd.,  is  caused  by 
the  fees  charged  on  the  Degree  of  A.B. 

The  decrements,  the  fees  on  Degrees,  and  those  payable  to  the  Registrar  and 
other  officers,  are  now  imposed  and  regulated  by  the  Board,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Visitors,  and  without  any  express  provisions  of  the  Statutes  on 
the  subject,  whilst  the  fees  payable  by  pupils  to  their  Tutors  are  regulated,  as  to 
the  principle  of  their  imposition  by  Royal  Statutes,  and  as  to  their  amount  by 
Decrees  of  the  Board  and  Visitors.  The  latter  mode  of  regulating  the  imposition 
of  fees  should,  we  think,  be.  extended  to  all  fees  payable  in  College.  The 
occasions  on  which  they  are  charged  should  be  determined  by  Royal  Statutes, 
and  the  amounts  should  be  regulated  by  Decrees  of  the  Board  and  Visitors. 

The  fees  on  the  Degree  of  A.B.  are  divided  amongst  a number  of  officers : Evidence,  P.  12. 
the  Junior  Proctor  receiving  the  largest  share,  amounting  to  £3  16$.  on  each 
Degree  conferred  on  a Pensioner.  In  the  year  1850-51,  the  income  of  the  Evidence,  p.  u o. 
Junior  Proctor,  arising  chiefly  from  these  fees,  was  upwards  of  £900,  a sum  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  the  trifling  duties  of  the  office.  As  we  have  recommended 
the  abolition  of  the  exercises  for  the  Degree  of  A.B.,  and  that  a sum  equivalent 
to  the  fees  now  collected  by  the  Proctor,  should  be  distributed  over  the  entire 
Collegiate  Course,  and  should  be  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  decrements 
payable  to  the  College,  the  present  duties  of  the  office  would,  in  case  our  recom- 
mendations were  adopted,  be  superseded,  and  unless  new  duties,  such  as  having 
charge  of  Students  residing  in  Licensed  Halls  or  Lodging-houses,  were  substituted, 
the  office  might,  with  propriety,  be  abolished. 

The  effect  of  such  a change  with  respect  to  the  fees  payable  to  the  Junior 
Proctor,  being  to  increase  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  and  to  do 
away  with  the  emoluments  of  an  office  now  held  by  Junior  Fellows,  the  Board 
should,  on  its  adoption,  found,  out  of  the  College  funds,  a Professorship,  to  be 
held  by  a Junior  Fellow  without  Pupils.  In  this  way,  the  income  of  the  body  of 
Junior  Fellows  would  be  but  slightly  affected  by  the  change,  whilst  the  interests 
of  the  College,  and  of  education,  would  be  served  by  having  the  duties  °*  a 
Professorship  substituted  for  the  nominal  duties  now  attached  to  the  office  of 
Proctor. 


Fees  fay  able  on  the  Degrees  other  than  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  fees  payable  on  the  Degrees  other  than  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  produced,  Evidence,  PP.  12 
in  1850,  £900 ; of  this  sum  about  £400  was  paid  for  the  Degree  of  M.A.,  and  the 
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155,  183,  185, 

20 2,  236. 


Evidence,  pp.  117, 
278. 


remainder  for  the  other  Degrees.  We  have  already  recommended  the  abolition  of 
the  fees  payable  on  the  professional  Degrees,  but  the  reasons  for  this  change 
do  not  apply  with  the  same  force  to  the  Degree  of  M.A.,  and  we  think  the  sum 
now  charged  as  fees  for  that  Degree  might  be  continued ; but  it  ought,  we. 
think,  to  be  brought  into  the  general  funds  of  the  College.  If  these  changes  were 
adopted,  and  if  the  exercises  to  be  performed  for  the  Master’s  Degree,  were  as 
we  recommend,  abolished,  the  present  duties  of  the  office  of  Senior  Proctor  would 
be  entirely  superseded,  and  unless  some  new-  duties  were-  substituted,  the  office 
might,  with  propriety,  be  abolished. 

The  other  officers  now  paid,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  by  fees  on  Degrees, 
should  be  paid  by  salaries,  adjusted  in  proportion  to  the  services  performed 
by  them. 


The  Expenditure  prom  the  Funds  of  the  College. 

The  expenditure  from  the  funds  of  the  College  was  on  an  average  of  the  last 
five  years,  £63,000  a-year.  It  exceeded  £66,500  in  1848,  and  it  fell  below 
£60,500  in  1850. 

The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  given  a classified  account  of  payments 
made  by  the  Bursar,  and  by  the  other  College  officers,  from  the  20th  of 
November,  1851,  to  the  20th  of  November,  1852.  The  payments  amounted  to 
upwards  of  £6 1,500.  Of  this  sum,  £500  was  for  room  deposits  repaid  on  a 
reduction  of  their  amount,  leaving  the  expenditure  £61,000.  It  may  be  classi- 
fied under  the  following  heads : — 

Payments  to  the  Provost,  Follows,  Professors,  and  other  officers  of  tho  College,  (about)  £37  500 

To  the  Scholars,  Exhibitioners,  and  for  Prizes  and  Medals  for  Students,  . . (about)  3 000 

For  general  household  expenses  and  repairs,  buildings  and  improvements,  including  the 

Library , Museum,  Botanic  Gardens,  Observatories,  Engineering  School,  die,,  (about)  0 000 

For  Commons  and  kitchen  expenses.  Servants,  Pensions,  and  Charities,  . . (about)  8500 

Grants  for  the  improvement  of  the  College  Estates,  Law  Costs,  fa,  . . (about)  3y)00 

T i „ , £61,000 

It  appears  from  the  answers  of  the  different  officers  of  the  College,  that  the 
as  MkwsW—  annua  by  them  from  the  fullds  of  the  College,  may  be  distributed 

The  Provost,  . 

Seven  Senior  Fellows,  * 

Twenty-eight  Junior  Fellows, 

Twenty-two  Professors  and  other  officers,  . 


(about) 

£1,900 

(about) 

13,100 

(about) 

17,300 

(about) 

6,200 

£38,500 

1850-51. 

The  total  for 

tX,rV  T r..  corresponding  amount  for  1852,  by  about  £1,000 ; the 
tailing  off  in  the  latter  year  arising  from  a diminution  in  the  number  of  Students. 
The  expenditure  of  part  of  the  College  funds  is  regulated  by  the  Acts  of 

ot  tTe  cose  Rf0ya,.Lfef>  ™d?r  “rent  offices  have  been  founded 

or  m the  ease  of  private  foundattons  by  the  wills  of  the  founders  ■ but  the 

™dnSrnFeilows  Strrter  P°r -10n  uf  expenditure  is  intrusted  to  the  Provost 
ana  senior  t eilows,  the  governing  body  of  the  College 

These  large  powers  should,  we  think,  he  continued  in  the  Board,  provided  that 
publicity  be  secured  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  exercised  For  tffis 

thek  °*ce  °f  Audit0r  s'“”ld  be 

basis,  and  instead  of  that  officer  being  a member  of  the  Board,  or  appointed  by 
them,  that  the  Visitors  of  the  College  should  be  empowered  to  Anoint  nn 
Auditor,  who  should  annually  examine  the  College  accounts  in  detail  The  balance 
sheet  and  statement  of  income  and  expenditure,  when  audited  by  him  should  be 
published.  I he  Board  have  given  such  full  information  with  respect  to  the  College 
revenues,  in  answer  to  our  inquiries,  that  the  continuous  publication  would  n!t 
lead  to  any  greater  disclosure  of  the  affairs  of  the  College,  whilst  it  would  mark 
in  a very  distinct  manner,  any  progress  that  was,  from  time  to  time  made  in  the 
improved  management  of  its  financial  arrangements. 

Sums  payable  to  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

an  "estate  ‘‘wifi  el?  ^ i?c0™.fr0“  ,the  C°%  <\  the  Provostship  is  endowed  with 
an  estate,  which  may  be  estimated  as  producing  about  £1,600  a-year  making 
the  total  income  of  the  Provostship  about  £3,500  a-year.  ^ ° 
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The  income  of  the  Senior  Fellows  arises  partly  from  their  emoluments  as  Evidence,  p.  119. 
Fellows,  and  partly  from  the  emoluments  of  offices  to  which  they  are  alone 
eligible.  Their  emoluments  as  Fellows  were,  in  1850-51,  about  £1,250  a-year 
each.  The  offices  tenable  by  Senior  Fellows  only  had,  in  that  year,  an  aggre- 
gate income  of  about  £4,000,  making  the  average  income  of  a Senior  Fellow 
about  £1,800.  The  annual  offices  have,  however,  very  unequal^  emoluments 
attached  to  them.  Thus  the  income  arising  from  them  was,  in  1850-51 : — 

The  Bursarship,  .......  £2,150 

The  Senior  Lectureship,  . . . . • • 652 

The  Vice-Provostship,  ......  369 

The  Registrarship,  ......  • 301 

The  Senior  Proctorship,  ......  239 

The  salary  of  each  of  the  other  four  offices  is  below  £100  a-year. 

The  principal  part  of  the  emoluments  of  the  Provost  and  of  the  Senior 
Fellows  is  now  fixed  by  Royal  Statute.  The  portions  not  so  fixed  are  a pay- 
ment out  of  the  decrements,  amounting  to  about  £200  a-year,  and  the  fees  on 
Degrees  amounting  to  £100  a-year.  _ _ 

The  sum  payable  out  of  the  decrements  is  regulated  by  an  ancient  usage  of  Evidence,  p.  lib. 
the  College.  We  think,  however,  it  should  be  fixed  by  Royal  Statute;  the 
existing  usage  or  some  other  rule  for  determining  the  proportion  between  this 
part  of  the  income  of  the  members  of  the  Board  and  the  total  amount  of  the 
decrements,  being  taken  as  the  basis  of  legislation.  The  fees  on  Degrees  should, 
we  think,  be  discontinued,  as  it  is  objectionable  to  have  any  portion  of  the  income 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  so  directly  connected  with  the  exercise  of  an 
important  power  intrusted  to  them. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  inequalities  in  the  emoluments  of  the  different  offices 
held  by  Senior  Fellows  is  that  the  principal  part  of  these  emoluments  is  derived 
from  fees.  We  have  already  recommended  that  the  Bursar  should  be  paid 
entirely  by  salary,  and  that,  unless  new  duties  be  attached  to  the  office  of  Senior 
Proctor,  it  should  be  abolished.  We  recommend  that  the  Senior  Lecturer  and 
the  Registrar  should  in  like  manner  be  paid  by  salary  only.  The  entire  emolu- 
ments of  all  offices  to  which  Senior  Fellows  are  eligible  should,  we  think,  be 
fixed  by  Royal  Statute. 

Sums  payable  to  the  Junior  Fellows. 

The  sum  which  the  Junior  Fellows  received  in  the  year  1850-51  amounted, 
as  we  have  stated,  to  about  £1 7,300.  This  sum  arose  from  three  distinct  sources. 

The  fees  payable  by  pupils  to  their  Tutors  produced  about  £11,000*;  the 
emoluments  of  the  Professorships,  Lectureships,  Examinerships,  and  other  offices 
held  by  J unior  Fellows — derived  partly  from  the  funds  of  the  College,  and  partly 
from  fees — produced  about  £5,300 ; and  the  salary  of  the  office  of  Junior 
Fellow,  fixed  in  the  College  Statutes  at  £3G  18s.  8c?.,  produced  upwards  of  £1,000. 

The  average  income  of  a Junior  Fellow  was,  in  1850—51,  upwards  of 
£600 ; but  from  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  offices  are  remunerated,  from 
the  arrangements  of  the  Tutorial  system,  and  from  some  of  the  body  being 
disqualified  by  Statute  from  holding  the  office  of  Tutor,  there  is  a great  diversity 
in  the  amounts  received  by  the  different  Fellows. 

Under  the  Tutorial  system  the  Tutor  Fellows  are  divided  into  three  grades, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  distribution  of  the  Tuition  fees.  The  five  Fellows  in  the 
first  grade  received  about  £860  each ; the  eight  in  the  second  grade  (not  including 
the  Junior  Proctor)  £670 ; and  the  five  in  the  third  grade  received,  on  an 
average,  about  £420.  The  Junior  Fellows  who  held  the  Professorships  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  who  are  no  longer  Tutors,  received, 
the  one,  £736,  the  other,  £868. 

The  highest  incomes,  however,  were  those  of  the  gentlemen  who  held  the 
offices  of  Junior  Bursar  and  Junior  Proctor,  and  the  lowest  (not  considering  the 
gentleman  who  was  absent  on  leave,  or  the  newly-elected  Fellow)  were  those  of 
the  four  Non-Tutors.  The  Junior  Bursar  received  £1,600,  which  is  above 

* In  a note  to  the  Answers  of  the  Tutor  Fellows,  dated  April,  1853,  Evidence,  p.  133,  Dr.  Carson 
states,  that  in  consequence  of  the  progressive  diminution  in  the  number  of  Students,  a deduction  of 
about  ten  per  cent,  should  be  made  from  the  Tutorial  fund  of  1850-51,  in  estimating  the  present 
income  of  the  Tutors.  This  would  give  the  present  average  income  of  Tutor  Fellows  of  the  first 
grade  about  £790 ; of  the  second,  about  £620 ; and  of  the  third,  about  £390. 
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the  average  income  of  the  office;  the  Junior  Proctor  nearly  the  same  amount; 
the  four  Non-Tutors,  on  an  average,  only  £125  each,  and  one  of  them  only  £80. 

The  Non-  Tutor  Fellows. 

The  class  of  Junior  Fellows  called  Non-Tutors  was  created,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  by  the  Royal  Letter  of  1840. 

The  position  of  this  class  will  be  understood  from  the  answers  which  we  have 
received  from  them.  Being  disqualified  from  becoming  Tutors,  they  receive  no 
share  of  that  which  forms  the  largest  part  of  a Junior  Fellow’s  income,  the 
Tutorial  Fees.  Their  income  is  consequently  extremely  small  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  Tutor  Fellows.  From  their  standing  they  are  not  likely  to  be  elected 
to  any  of  the  important  Professorships,  and  the  payment  for  the  duties  which 
they  perform  in  common  with  the  Tutor  Fellows — of  examining,  of  assisting 
in  the  Divinity  School,  or  as  University  Lecturers — is  regulated  at  the  same 
rate  as  that  given  to  Tutor  Fellows.  The  effect  of  having  so  many  as  six 
places  of  this  kind,  through  which  Fellows,  after  their  election,  must  pass  in 
succession  as  vacancies  arise  above  them,  is  to  diminish  the  value  of  Fellowship 
in  a most  injurious  way,  by  making  the  whole  diminution  fall  within  the  first  few 
years  of  holding  the  office. 

The  Board  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  Non-Tutor  Fellowships  should 
be  abolished,  on  the  creation  of  the  Divinity  Fellowships. 

Dr.  MacNeece  has  stated  his  opinion,  that  the  income  of  the  Non-Tutor 
Fellows  is  too  small.  The  Provost,  in  his  suggestions,  has  urged  strong 
objections  to  there  being  so  many  of  this  class  of  Fellows.  Thus  he  says  : — 

“The  expediency  of  adding  the  six  Non-Tutor  Fellows,  as  by  the  Royal  Letter 
of  1840,  is  very  questionable.  They  are  not  wanted  for  the  business  of 
the  place.  They  form  a nursery  of  discontent.  It  was  expected  by  the  framers 
of  that  Letter  that  they  would  take  the  minor  College  livings,  but  such  has  not 
been  the  case ; for  it  appears  that  the  discontent  with  their  transitory  position 
is  more  than  balanced  by  its  prospective  advantages.  I recommend  that  three 
at  least,  of  those  Fellowships  be  gradually  abolished,  by  taking  the  opportunity, 
when  there  happen  to  be  two  vacant  Fellowships,  to  fill  up  but  one.” 

The  object  referred  to  by  the  Provost,  of  having  suitable  persons  amongst 
whom  to  dispose  of  the  Ecclesiastical  patronage  connected  with  the  College, 
would,  in  our  opinion,  be  much  better  secured  by  the  creation  of  Septennial 
Divinity  Fellowships,  on  the  plan  we  have  recommended. 

Mr.  Poole,  one  of  the  Tutor  Fellows,  has,  in  his  suggestions,  pointed  out  a 
special  inconvenience  in  the  present  arrangement  with  respect  to  Non-Tutors. 
When  a Tutor  resigns  his  Tutorship,  retaining  his  Fellowship,  or  when  a Fellow 
entitled  to  Tutorship,  declines  to  accept  it,  his  place  as  Tutor  cannot  be  supplied 
from  the  Non-Tutors,  and  so  the  number  of  Tutors  may  be  diminished,  and 
greater  duties  cast  on  the  remainder,  with  greater  emolument  divided  amongst 
them,  as  the  next  Non-Tutor  cannot  be  admitted  to  supply  the  vacancy. 

We  recommend  that  the  existing  arrangements  with  respect  to  Non-Tutor  Fel- 
lowships should  be  altered,  and  that  on  the  creation  of  the  Septennial  Fellowships 
provision  should  be  made  for  a gradual  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  Junior 
Fellowships  created  by  the  Royal  Statute  of  1840. 

The  several  changes  which  we  have  recommended  respecting  the  Junior 
Fellows,  and  the  offices  to  which  they  are  appointed,  would  have  the  effect  of 
removing  the  inequalities  in  the  incomes  of  the  different  Fellows,  and  w'ould  not 
diminish  the  aggregate  income  of  the  body. 

Sums  payable  to  the  Professors. 

The  Professorships  and  Scientific  offices  which  are  held  by  Ex-Fellows,  and 
by  persons  who  have  not  been  Fellows,  are  twenty-two  in  number,  with  an 
aggregate  income  from  the  funds  of  the  College  of  about  £6,200,  giving  an 
average  income  to  each  officer  of  about  £280 ; but  as  several  of  these  offices 
have,  in  addition,  fees  attached  to  them  not  brought  to  the  general  account, 
the  average  income  is  somewhat  above  this  amount,  and  may  be  taken  at  £300. 

The  income  of  the  different  offices  is,  however,  very  unequal.  The  remune- 
ration of  the  Professorships  held  by  Ex-Fellows  is  necessarily  high,  to  induce 
Fellows  to  retire  upon  these  offices.  Thus  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity 
has  a salary  of  £1,200  a-year ; Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in  Divinity,  and  the 
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Regius  Professor  of  English  Law,  have  £700  a-year  each:  the  salary  of  the 
ASt  stated  *wha°^ncome^  tti^Professors  of  the  Medical My  derive 

£O00  In  the  Law  Faculty,  the  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  has  a salary  of 
two,  with  an  income  from  fees  of  about  £50,  The : Professors itf  Modern 
languages  have  an  endowment  of  £140  a-year,  besides  fees.  Ihe  Piofessoi  of 
Irish  ha!  a salary  of  only  £100  a-year.  The  other  Professordnps 0“^ 
appointments  have  salaries  attached  to  them  varying  from  £100  to  £200  a year, 
the  average  being  less  than  £150. 

As  to  increasing  the  Namier  and  Endowments  of  the  Professorships,  and  providing 
Retiring  Pensions  for  the  Professors. 

In  considering  this  subject,  we  may  divide  the  Professorships  of  the  University 
into  three  classes : those  which  are  held  by  Junior  Fellows  without  pupils ; 
those  which  are  held  by  Senior  Fellows  or  Tutor  Fellows;  and  those  which  are 
held  bv  other  members  of  the  University.  . , 

Of  the  first  class  are  the  Professorships  of  Mathematics  and  of  Natural  Philo- 
soohv  The  endowments  of  these  Professorships  are  necessarily  high,  to  induce 
junior  Fellows  to  resign  theirTutorships  on  being  appointed,  l hey  cannot  be  held 
for  a lengthened  period  by  the  same  person,  as  succession  by  seniority  to  the 
Board  renders  the  Professorship  vacant;  and  the  Fellowship  being  an  appoint- 
ment for  life,  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the  question  of  pension  with 
respect  to  these  Professorships,  which  seem  to  be  thus  placed  on  the  most  satisfac- 
tory basis.  The  Professor  is  enabled  to  devote  lus  entire  tune  to  the  subject  of 
his  chair ; he  is  sufficiently  endowed,  for  the  present,  and  he  has  the  prospect  of 
becoming  a Senior  Fellow,  and  of  taking  part  m the  government  of  the  University. 
The  result  has  been  that  these  Professorships  have  been  amongst  the  most  useful 
in  the  College,  and  have  attracted  the  services  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 

aThf letond Tkss  ^Professorships  comprises  those  usually  held  by  Senior 
Fellows  or  by  Junior  Fellows  along  with  Tutorships.  Jhe  present  endow- 
ments of  the  Professorships  thus  held  are  of  a moderate  amount ; so  that  the 
principal  income  of  the  holder  arises  from  his  emoluments  as  a Senior  Fellow  or 
as  a Tutor  Under  such  circumstances  he  naturally  looks  upon  the  duties  of  the 
Professorship  as  subordinate  to  those  of  the  more  lucrative  and  important  office 
held  Tlong  with  it.  The  results  of  the  Professorships  on  this  basis  have  not 
corresponded  with  those  of  the  Professorships  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy  S and  i4  lias  beeu  suggested  by  several  of  those  from  whom  we  have 
received  communications,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  place  some  of  the  Pro- 
fessorships of  the  second  class  on  the  same  basis  as  those  of  the  first  class  by 
increasing  the  emoluments,  and  by  appointing  J umor  Fellows  to  hold  them  with- 
out Tutorships  If  adequate  funds  for  such  endowments  could  not  be  obtained 
from  the  general  income'  of  the  College,  they  might  be  drawn  from  the  Tutorial 
Fund  on  the  plan  which  we  have  recommended.  , . 

Amongst  the  Professorships  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  place  on  th is 
basis  are  the  Professorship  of  Greek,  if  not  opened  to  all  Graduates  as  tve  have 
suggested'  a Professorship5 of  Latin;  a Professorship  of  Experimental  Philoso- 
phf;  the  Professorship  of  Modern  History;  and  the  Professorship  of  Geology 
P Some  of  the  Professorships,  the  duties  of  which  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
occupy  the  entire  time  of  the  Professor,  and  some  of  the  Assistant  Professor- 
ships might  still  be  advantageously  held  along  with  Tutorships  d 

The  third  class  of  Professorships,  which  comprises  those  held  by  Ex-Fellow,  and 
by  those  who  have  not  been  Fellows,  is  the  most  numerous  We  have  already 
noticed  the  inequality  in  the  emoluments  of  these  offices  There  m 

the  case  of  any  of  the  Professorships,  except  those  of  Divinity  and  Feudal  Law, 
any  statutable provision  for  the  Professor  in  case 

Board  make  provision  for  particular  cases,  as  theyarise  ™t  of  thegenerMtun^ 
of  the  College,  from  which  the  endowments  are  chiefly  denved.  As  many  of  the 
Professorships  are  held  only  for  terms  of  years,  claims  on  such  grounds  must  be 

“ Whh°respIc”o  several  of  these  endowments,  we  have  “ 

to  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  arrangements.  Thus,  Di.  Stokes  suggests, 
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Suggestions  of  Dr.  that  the  salaries  of  the  Professors  of  Botany  and  Surgery  should  be  raised  to  the 

DrkAbeLshauserr’  same  amount  as  that  °f  the  other  Professors  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  Dr. 

Professor  Foky!^  Anster.  suggests,  with  respect  to  the  Professorship  of  Civil  Law,  “that  unless 
something  more  nearly  approaching  to  an  adequate  remuneration  can  he  given, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  find  any  one  who  will  be  able  to  make  the  proper 
business  of  his  Professorship  his  chief  pursuit ; and  less  than  this,”  he  adds,  “will 
scarcely  be  productive  of  any  satisfactory  result.”  With  respect  to  the  Professor- 
ships in  Modern  Languages,  Dr.  Abelts’hauser  suggests  that  “the  present  salary 
is  not  adequate  to  secure  efficient  persons  to  fill  the  situation  when  compared 
with  those  elsewhere.”  And  with  respect  to  the  Professorship  of  Irish,  Professor 
Foley  suggests,  “ that  the  salary  should  bear  some  proportion  to  the  labour  and 
responsibility  of  the  office,  or  to  the  rewards  of  labour  in  other  departments.” 
We  think  that  these  suggestions  are  deserving  of  consideration  whenever  the 
funds  of  the  College  shall  admit  of  the  proposed  augmentation. 


VI.  CONCLUSION. 


We  have  now  stated  the  results  of  our  inquiries,  and  given  our  opinions  on 
each  of  the  departments  of  the  College  and  University  in  detail. 

We  have  noticed,  at  some  length,  the  changes  which  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Collegiate  system,  and  we  have  given  an  account  of  the  present  state : 
of  all  the  departments  of  the  University.  As  to  some  we  have  made  recom- 
mendations ; as  to  others,  in  consequence  of  their  satisfactory  state,  we  have  no 
suggestions  to  offer. 

We  find  that  numerous  improvements  of  an  important  character  have  been, 
from  time  to  time,  introduced  by  the  authorities  of  the  College,  and  that  the 
general  state  of  the  University  is  satisfactory.  There  is  great  activity  and 
efficiency  in  the  different  departments,  and  the  spirit  of  improvement  has  been 
especially  shown  in  the  changes  which  have  been  introduced  in  the  course  of 
education,  to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of  the  age. 

We  will  now  give  a summary  of  the  chief  recommendations  which  we  have 
thought  it  our  duty  to  submit  to  your  Majesty,  first  stating  those  which  can 
pe  carried  out  by  Royal  Statute,  and  afterwards  those  which  would  require  the 
intervention  of  Parliament. 


We  are  of  opinion — 

1.  I hat  the  Royal  Statutes  of  the  College  should  undergo  a complete  revision, 
so  as  to  give  an  Amended  Code,  framed  on  the  plan  of  Classified  Legislation 
which  we  have  described. 

2.  That  the  University  Senate  should  be  abolished,  and  that  any  powers 
intrusted  to  the  office  of  Vice-Chancellor,  in  addition  to  his  powers  as  Visitor, 
should  be  defined  by  Royal  Statute,  and  not  by  Decrees  of' the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows. 

3.  That  no  Professorship  should  be  held  by  a Senior  Fellow. 

4.  That  the  Board  should  be  empowered,  with  the  consent  of  the  Visitors,  to 

vary  the  subjects  prescribed  for  the  Fellowship  Examination,  and  to  regulate  the 
mode  m which  the  Examination  should  be  conducted ; and  that  any  Junior 
Fellow  who  holds  a Professorship  may  be  summoned  to  examine  in  the  subject 
of  his  Professorship.  J 

5 That  the  statutable  grounds  of  preference,  in  case  of  equality  of  answering 
at  the  Fellowship  Examination,  should  be  abolished;  that  each  vacancy  should 
be  filled  by  a distinct  vole,  and  that  the  Candidate  Fellows  elected  at  the  same 
time  should  take  rank  according  to  merit. 

; 8-  ' rhat  tlle  fe«s  Payabl5  t0  Tutor  Fellows  by  their  pupils  should  be  divided 
into  four  parts;  that  one-fourth  should  be  payable  to  each  Tutor  by  his  own 
pupils,  and  that  the  other  three-fourths  should  be  thrown  into  a common  fund  to 
be  distributed  on  a system  to  be  settled  by  the  Board  and  Visitors,  for  the 
endowment  of  Professorships,  Lectureships,  and  Examinerships,  to  which  Junior 
Fellows  should  be  alone  eligible;  and  that  the  power  of  appointing  Tutors 
should  be  vested  in  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

7.  That  the  general  obligation  to  enter  Holy  Orders  now  imposed  on  Fellows 
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should  be  abolished,  but  that  it  should  be  required  that  at  least  four  of  the 
Senior  Fellows  should  be  in  Holy  Orders. 

8.  That  Ex-Fellows  should  be  eligible  to  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Divinity. 

9.  That  a number  of  Septennial  Divinity  Fellowships  should  be  established  ; 
one'  and  only  one,  being  elected  at  an  Examination  in  the  month  of  October  in 
every  year,  the  Course  for  Examination  being  the  same  as  that  for  the  existing 
Fellowships,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Courses,  for 
which  a Course  in  Divinity  should  be  substituted. 

10.  * That  Graduates  of  the  Queen’s  University,  wdio  are  recommended  by  the 
Bishop  in  whose  diocese  the  Queen’s  College  where  they  have  been  educated  is 
situate,  should  have  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  Theological  Studies  m the 
Divinity  School  of  the  Dublin  University,  and  should  be  entitled  to  receive  such 
Certificate  as  the  Board  might  think  proper  to  give  of  their  having  completed 
the  Divinity  Course. 

11  With  a view  to  the  more  general  and  efficient  cultivation  ot  the  Modern 
Languages,  we  submit  to  your  Majesty,  that  the  power  of  appointing  to  the 
Queen’s  Professorships  of  French  and  German,  and  ot  Spanish  and  Italian, 
might  be  entirely  delegated  to  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows;  and  that  the 
study  of  one  Modern  Language,  at  least,  should  be  made  compulsory  on  all 
candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

12.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  preference  now  given  by  the  College  Statutes, 

in  case  of  equal  answering  at  the  Scholarship  Examination,  to  those  who  have 
been  educated  in  Dublin  Schools,  or  born  in  counties  where  the  College  has 
property,  should  be  abolished.  . . . 

13.  That  power  should  be  given  to  the  Board  and  Visitors  to  appoint  the 

subjects  for  the  Scholarship  Examination,  and  to  vary  the  duration  of  Scholar- 
ships, but  that  not  less  than  seventy  should  always  be  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  College ; and  that  the  Board  should  have  power  to  select  the  Examiners 
for  Scholarship.  _ . . _ . , . . 

14.  That  a reasonable  number  of  the  Exhibitions  should  be  increased  in  value., 
and  given  in  the  same  manner  as  the  College  Scholarships,  but  without  making 
the  holders  of  them  members  of  tlrn  Corporation;  and  that  they  should  be  open 
to  persons  of  all  religious  denominations. 

15.  That  no  distinction  should  be  made  between  Noblemen,  Fellow  Commoners, 

and  Pensioners,  with  respect  to  the  course  of  education  required  for  the  Degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  . , „ , , , , 

16.  That  the  formal  Exercises  now  required  for  the  different  Degrees  should 

be  discontinued,  and  that  arrangements  should  be  made  for  making  the  higher 
Degrees  real  tests  of  merit.  ... 

17.  That  the  fees  now  charged  on  the  different  Degrees  should  be  abolished, 
and  that  they  should  be  granted  without  expense,  except  the  Degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  for  which  a payment  should  be  made  to  the  funds  of  the  College. 

18.  That  the  imposition  of  oaths  and  declarations  to  obey  the  College  Statutes 
should  be  discontinued,  and  that  the  other  College  oaths  should  be  repealed,  or 
considerably  reduced  in  number. 

19.  That  all  Students,  who  do  not  reside  in  College  or  with  their  relatives, 

should  be  required,  when  resident  in  Dublin,  to  live  in  Licensed  Halls  or 
Lodging-houses,  and  that  officers  of  the  College  should  be  appointed  to  have 
charge  over  their  discipline  and  conduct.  . . 

20.  That  the  Provisions  of  the  College  Statutes  directing  the  imposition  of 
fines  for  neglect  of  duties  should  be  repealed. 

21.  That  the  Provisions  of  the  Royal  Statutes,  limiting  the  use  of  the  Library 
to  Graduates,  should  be  repealed ; and  that  full  power  of  granting  admission  to 
the  Library  should  be  conferred  on  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

22.  That  the  Auditor  of  the  College  should  be  appointed  by  the  Visitors,  and 
that  an  audited  balance-sheet  and  statement  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
the  College  should  be  published  annually. 

23.  That  the  duties  now  performed  by  the  Bursar  should  be  divided  into  two 

parts,  and  that  an  Agent  should  be  appointed  to  manage  the  College  estates,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board,  the  Bursar  still  acting  as  Cashier  of  the  College,  and 
both  officers  being  paid  by  salary.  . . 

24.  That  unless  new  duties  be  attached  to  the  offices  of  Senior  and  J umor 

* Mr.  Cooper  has  stated  (p.  28)  his  reasons  for  not  concurring  in  this  recommendation,  and  it  is 
the  only  one  in.  which  the  Commissioners  are  not  unanimous. 
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Proctor,  these  offices  should  be  abolished ; and  that  the  other  officers  now  paid 
either  wholly  or  in  part  by  fees  should  be  paid  by  salaries  in  proportion  to  the 
services  performed  by  them. 

25.  That  the  existing  arrangements  with  respect  to  Non-Tutor  Fellowships 
should  be  altered,  and  that  on  the  creation  of  Septennial  Fellowships  provision 
should  be  made  for  a gradual  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  Junior  Fellowships 
created  by  the  Royal  Statute  of  1840. 

The  remaining  recommendations  relate  to  the  repeal  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  the 
remission  of  taxation,  and  the  granting  of  public  money.  But  they  have  appeared 
to  us  to  be  so  intimately  connected  with  the  subjects  of  our  inquiries,  that  we 
have  not  thought  it  out  of  place  to  include  them  in  our  recommendations. 

We  are  of  opinion — 

26.  That  the  power  of  admission  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland  should  be  entirely 
intrusted  to  the  Benchers  of  the  King’s  Inns,  and  that  the  Statute  by  which 
Law  Students  are  required  to  attend  at  the  Inns  of  Court  in  England  should 
be  repealed. 

27.  That  the  Stamp  Duty  on  Articles  of  Apprenticeship  to  an  Attorney  or 
Solicitor  should  be  remitted  or  reduced  in  favour  of  those  who  have  incurred 
the  expense  of  a University  education. 

28.  That  the  provisions  of  the  School  of  Physic  Act,  by  which  Roman 
Catholics  are  excluded  from  the  Professorships  of  Anatomy,  Chemistry  and 
Botany,  should  be  repealed. 

29.  That  the  provisions  of  the  School  of  Physic  Act,  with  respect  to  Clinical 
Education,  the  election  of  the  King’s  Professors,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
funds  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  estate,  should  be  reconsidered. 

30.  That  the  Stamp  Duty  now  levied  on  Matriculations,  on  Degrees,  and  on 
Certificates  of  Degrees,  should  be  remitted. 

31.  That  subjects  of  foreign  states  should  be  allowed  to  obtain  Degrees  without 
taking  any  oaths,  or  making  any  declarations. 

32.  That  the  Copyright  Act  should  be  so  modified  as  to  give  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College  the  same  facilities  as  the  British  Museum  for  obtaining  the  books 
to  which  the  College  is  entitled  under  its  Provisions. 

33.  That  if  the  admission  of  the  public  to  the  College  Library  were,  as  we 
suggest,  placed  on  a more  liberal  basis,  the  expense  of  any  consequent  increase 
in  the  number  of  attendants  required  might  properly  be  defrayed  by  a public 
grant,  and  that  half  the  expense  of  a convenient  and  useful  Catalogue  of  the 
books  and  manuscripts,  if  completed  without  delay,  might  also  be  defrayed  by  a 
public  grant,  the  other  half  of  the  expense  being  defrayed  from  the  funds  of  the 
College. 

34.  That  the  drawback  now  allowed  on  the  paper  used  in  publishing  certain 
works  at  the  University  Press,  might  be  extended  to  all  educational  works 
published  by  the  University. 

The  recommendations  which  we  have  thus  submitted  to  your  Majesty  do  not 
involve  any  great  or  fundamental  changes  in  the  arrangements  of  the  University, 
or  in  the  system  of  education  pursued  in  it. 

From  its  present  state,  and  from  what  has  been  already  effected  by  the  autho- 
rities of  the  College,  we  do  not  believe  such  changes  to  be  required.  But  we 
feel  convinced  that  our  recommendations,  if  carried  into  effect,  are  calculated  to 
facilitate  the  adoption  of  further  improvements,  and  to  enable  the  University  to 
promote,  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  its  ample  resources,  the  advancement 
of  education  and  learning  in  Ireland. 

All  which  we  humbly  submit  for  your  Majesty’s  gracious  consideration. 

Witness  our  Hands  and  Seals,  this  Thirteenth  day  of  April,  1853. 


Riciid.  Dublin.  (L.S.) 

Maziere  Brady,  C.  (L.S.) 

Rosse.  (L.S.) 

James,  Cork,  Cloyne  and  Ross.  (L.S.) 
Mountifort  Longfield.  (L.S.) 

Edwabd  J.  Cooper.  (£.£.) 


W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Secretary. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 

The  Meetings  of  the  Commissioners  from  the  First  to  the  Thirty -first  were  held  at  the 
Palace,  Stephen’s-green ; and  from  the  Thirty-second  to  the  conclusion,  at  the  Secretary’s 
Chambers,  in  Trinity  College. 

The  First  Meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  September  1],  1851. 

Present : 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

The  Lord  Chancellor, 

Mouutifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c. 

The  Commission  was  read. 

It  was  proposed  that  Professor  Hancock  be  appointed  Secretary. 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  stated,  that  the  Earl  of  Rosse  and  the  Bishop  of  Cork 
approved  of  the  appointment.  Dr.  Longfield  stated  that  Mr.  Cooper  also  approved  of  it. 
It  was  resolved  that  Professor  Hancock  be  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Commission. 


The  Second  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  September  23,  1851. 

Present : 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

The  Lord  Chancellor, 

The  Earl  of  Rosse, 

The  Bishop  of  Cork, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  i.l.d.,  q.c. 

Professor  Hancock,  Secretary. 

A communication  was  received  from  Edward  Cooper,  Esq.,  containing  his  observations 
on  the  draft  of  the  Questions  in  Paper  No.  2.® 

The  Questions  in  Paper  No.  2 were  decided  on. 

The  Secretary  was  ordered  to  forward  to  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  a copy  of  the 
Commission,  and  a copy  of  Paper  No.  2,  and  to  invite  their  assistance  and  co-operation  in 
the  inquiries  of  the  Commissioners.  He  was  also  directed  to  ask  them  for  copies  of  the 
Laws  of  the  College,  and  for  answers  to  the  questions  in  Paper  No.  2. 

The.  Secretary  was  ordered  to  forward  to  his  Grace  the  Lord  Primate  a copy  of  the 
Commission  and  a copy  of  Paper  No.  2,  and  to  state  that  the  Commissioners  thought  it  proper 
to  communicate  to  him,  as  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  as  Visitor  of  Trinity 
College,  the  Commission  which  they  had  received,  and  their  proceedings  under  it.  He 
was  also  ordered  to  forward  to  the  Lord  Primate  copies  of  the  other  Papers  of  Questions 
as  they  were  issued. 


The  Third  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  October  14,  1851. 
Present : 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

The  Lord  Chancellor, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c., 

Edward  Cooper,  Esq. 

Professor  Hancock,  Secretary. 

A communication  was  received  from  the  Bishop  of  Cork. 

The  Questions  in  Papers  Nos.  3 and  4 were  decided  on. 


The  Fourth  Meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  October  30,  1851. 


Present : 


The  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

The  Lord  Chancellor, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c.' 

Professor  Hancock,  Secretary. 
A communication  was  received  from  Edward  Cooper,  Esq. 

The  Questions  in  Papers  Nos.  5 and  6 were  decided  on. 


* As  several  of  the  Commissioners  resided  in  distant  parts  of  Ireland,  the  following  mode  of  transacting 
business  was  adopted  -The  Secretary  was  ordered  to  prepare  a draft  of  the  Questions  to  be  asked  on  each 
branch  of  inquiry ; this  draft  was  printed  and  sent  to  each  of  the  Commissioners,  so  that  any  Commissioner 
who  might  be  unable  to  attend  the  subsequent  meeting  had  an  opportunity  of  forwarding  his  copy  of  the  draft 
with  observations.  The  same  method  was  adnnted  in  thp  Tnvmnratim,  mi.  • • , ..... 


1 , . . ..  . -s  JjdpPted  the  preparation  of  the  Report.  The  Commissioners  having 

expressed  their  opinions  generally  on  the  Evidence  and  Suggestions,  with  respect  to  each  branch  of  inquiry,  the 
Secretary  was  ordered  to  prepare  a draft  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  Report.  This  draft  was  printed  and 
sent  to  each  of  the  Commissioners;  so  that  any  Commissioner  who  might  be  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  at 
which  that  portion  of  the  Report  was  under  consideration,  had  an  opportunity  of  stating  his  opinion  for  the 
information  of  the  other  Commissioners,  by  returning  Ins  copy  of  the  draft,  with  observations.  1 
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The  Fifth  Meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  November  20,  1851. 


Present : 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

The  Bishop  of  Cork, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  Q.c. 

Professor  Hancock,  Secretary. 

Communications  were  received  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Edward  Coopei,  Esq. 

The  Questions  in  Papers  Nos.  7 and  8 were  decided  on.  . . . 

The  Secretary  having  mentioned  that  he  had  been  requested  by  the  Registrar  of  Trinity 
College  to  send,  for  the  information  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  bellows,  copies  of  the 
Papers  of  Questions  issued  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  Professors  and  other  Uiiicers  ot 
the  College  and  University — 

B That °ti*  Secretary  do  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Registrar  as  to  both  past  and 
future  papers  of  the  Commission. 

K5t°ta’stretary  do  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Ogp-ta-t 
Schools  for  a copy  of  the  pAvate  Act  of  Parliament,  10th  George  I relating  to  the  rente  I- 

and  proite  of  the  estates  of  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  a copy  of  the  resolutions  of  tho 
Governors  in  1762,  founding  the  Professorships  of  Modem  History  and  Mathematics i and 
copies  of  all  regulations  made  by  the  Governors  since  the  10th  George  L,  with  lespect  to 
the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professorships  and  Exhibitions  in  Trinity  College. 


The  Sixth  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  December  30,  1881. 

Present : 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

The  Lord  Chancellor, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c. 

Professor  Hancock,  Secretary. 

With  reference  to  the  answers  of  Dr.  Anster,  respecting  the  regulations  of  the  Benchers 
of  the  King’s  Inns  as  to  the  admission  of  Graduates  of  the  University  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland, 
and  as  to  the  privileges  attached  to  the  attendance  on  the  Lectures  of  the  Law  1 rofessors 
of  the  University — 

It  was  Ordered, 

That  the  Secretary  do  write  to  the  Benchers  of  the  King’s  Inns,  requesting  them  to  Correspondence, 
order  a copy  of  all  such  regulations  of  theirs  to  be  forwarded  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 

ImThe”  appointment  of  the  Right  Hon.  Francis  Blacliburno,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  as 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  having  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Commis- 


It  was  Ordered,  ,,  r ,,  r,  • ■ 

That  the  Secretary  do  forward  to  him,  as  Vice-Chancellor,  a copy  of  the  Commission, 
and  copies  of  all  Papers  of  Questions  already  issued  or  to  be  issued  by  the  Commission. 


The  Seventh  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  January  13,  1852. 

Present : 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

The  Lord  Chancellor, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c. 

Professor  Hancock,  Secretary. 

Communications  were  received  from  the  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Edward  Cooper,  Esq. 
The  Questions  in  Paper  No.  9 were  decided  on. 


The  Eighth  Meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  January  29,  1852. 
Present : 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

The  Lord  Chancellor, 

The  Bishop  of  Cork, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  Q.c.  ^ 

Professor  Hancock,  Secretary. 

Communications  were  received  from  the  Earl  of  Rosse  and  Edward  Cooper,  Esq. 
The  Questions  in  Papers  Nos.  10,  11,  12,  and  13  were  decided  on. 
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The  Ninth  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  March  30,  1852. 

Present : 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

The  Right  Hon.  Maziere  Brady,* 

The  Bishop  of  Cork, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c., 

Edward  Cooper,  Esq. 

Professor  Hancock,  Secretary. 

Correspondence,  A letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Down,  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  Graduates  of  the 
ar  ’’  ’ Queen’s  University  to  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  was  read. 

The  Secretary  was  ordered  to  forward  a communication  to  the  Board  of  Trinity  College, 
enclosing  the  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Down. 

The  Secretary  was  ordered  to  forward  a draft  of  the  further  questions  proposed  by 
Edward  Cooper,  Esq.,  to.  be  asked  respecting  the  Observatory  at  Dunsink  to  each  Com- 
missioner, and  on  receiving  their  observations,  to  issue  the  Questions  (Paper  No.  14),  to 
the  Astronomer  Royal. 


The  Tenth  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  May  4,  1852. 

Present : 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

The  Right  Hon.  Maziere  Brady, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c. 

Professor  Hancock,  Secretary. 

Communications  were  received  from  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  and  Edward  Cooper,  Esq 
The  Questions  in  Papers  Nos.  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  and  20  were  decided  on. 


The  Eleventh  Meeting  was  held  on  Friday,  May  21,  1852. 


Correspondence, 
Part  III.,  3,4, 5, 


Present : 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

The  Right  Hon.  Maziere  Brady, 
Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c. 

Professor  Hancock,  Secretary. 


Communications  were  received  from  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  and  Edward  Cooper  Esq 
..  TJ_e  1®tters  from  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  the  Archdeacon  of  Raphoe,  and 
U*-  MacNeece,  with  respect  to  the  Bishop  of  Down’s  proposal,  having  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  Secretary  was  ordered  to  forward  copies  of  these  communications  to  the 
Bishop  of  Down. 

The  Questions  in  Paper  No.  21  were  decided  on. 


The  Twelfth  Meeting  was  held  on  Friday,  June  4,  J 852. 

Present : 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

The  Right  Hon.  Maziere  Brady, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d,  q.c. 

Professor  Hancock,  Secretary. 

A communication  was  received  from  Edward  Cooper,  Esq. 

The  Joint  Answer  of  the  Junior  Fellows  to  Paper  No.  13  having  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration— 

It  was  Ordered, 

Evidence,  p.  137.  That  the  Secretary  do  write  to  Dr.  Carson,  requesting  him  to  obtain  and  forward  to  the 
Commissioners  a copy  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Tutorial  System  now  in  force, 
and  a copy  of  the  Agreement  entered  into  by  each  Tutor,  binding  him  to  observe  the  rules 
of  the  system. 

In  connexion  with  the  Answers  of  the  Law  Professors — 

It  was  Ordered, 

Corresp°ndencc,  That  the  Secretary  do  write  to  each  of  the  Treasurers  of  the  Inns  of  Court  in  England, 
frr  copies  of  the  Rules  with  respect  to  the  admission  to  the  Bar  in  England  of  Graduates 
of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  of  those  who  are  not  Graduates  of  that  or  of  any  other 
University ; and  also  with  respect  to  the  same  classes  keeping  Terms  in  the  Inns  of  Court 
preparatory  to  admission  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland. 

The  Questions  in  Papers  Nos.  22,  23,  24,  and  25  were  decided  on. 

* On  the  accession  of  the  Earl  of  Derby’s  Government,  the  Eight  Hon.  Maziere  Brady  ceased  to  be  Lord 
Chancellor,  but  he  was  re-appointed  on  the  accession  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen’s  Government. 
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The  Thirteenth  Meeting  was  held  on  Friday,  June  25,  185,2. 

Present : 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

The  Right  Hon.  Maziere  Brady, 

The  Bishop  of  Cork, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c., 

Edward  Cooper,  Esq. 

Professor  Hancock,  Secretary. 

A communication  of  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  dated 
18th  June,  respecting  the  question  pending  between  the  Council  and  the  Board  of  Trinity 
College,  was  taken  into  consideration.  The  other  documents  published  by  the  Council 
and  the  Board  respectively,  relating  to  this  subject,  were  also  taken  into  consideration. 

It  was  Ordered, 

That  the  Secretary  do  state  in  reply  to  the  Council,  that  the  statements  on  both  sides 
having  been  brought  so  fully  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners,  they  do  not  see  any 
occasion  at  present  for  receiving  the  deputation  proposed  to  be  sent  by  the  Council,  but 
that  they  will  be  happy  to  receive  any  further  statement  or  documents  which  the  Council 
may  think  it  right  to  forward,  and  wiU  give  due  consideration  to  the  subject  of  the 
Council’s  communication  in  investigating  the  part  of  the  business  of  the  University  to 
which  it  relates.  ...  . 

The  heads  of  the  Report  with  respect  to  the  State,  Discipline,  Studies,  and  Revenues  ot 
the  University  of  Dublin,  as  distinct  from  Trinity  College,  were  considered. 


The  Fourteenth  Meeting  was  held  on  Friday,  July  30,  1852. 

Present : 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

The  Right  Hon.  Maziere  Brady, 

The  Bishop  of  Cork, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c. 

Professor  Hancock,  Secretary. 

A communication  was  received  from  Edward  Cooper,  Esq. 

The  heads  of  the  Report  with  respect  to  College  Legislation,  the  Government  of  the 
CoUege,  the  Tutorial  System,  the  Non-Tutor  Fellows,  and  the  Election  of  Fellows  and 
Scholars  were  considered. 


The  Fifteenth  Meeting  was  held  on  Friday,  September  10,  1852. 

Present : 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

The  Right  Hon.  Maziere  Brady, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c. 

Professor  Hancock,  Secretary. 

Communications  were  received  from  the  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Edward  Cooper,  Esq. 

The  heads  of  the  Report  with  respect  to  the  Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  and  the 
School  of  Engineering,  were  considered. 

The  Secretary  was  ordered  to  write  to  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  forwarding  the  Correspondence, 
letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Down,  of  23rd  June,  1852,  and  calling  their  attention  to  the  question  rart  ‘ 
of  ad  eundem  admission  of  Members  of  the  Queen’s  University  into  the  University  of 
Dublin. 


The  Sixteenth  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  October  12,  1852. 

Present : 

The  Right  Hon.  Maziere  Brady, 

The  Earl  of  Rosse, 

The  Bishop  of  Cork, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c.,  . 

Edward  Cooper,  Esq. 

Professor  Hancock,  Secretary.. 

The  heads  of  the  Report  with  respect  to  the  Observatory  at  D unsink,  the  office  of 
Astronomer  Royal,  and  the  Professorships  not  immediately  connected  with  the  courses  of 
professional  education,  were  considered. 
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The  Seventeenth  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  November  23,  1852. 

Present  : 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

The  Right  Hon.  Maziere  Brady, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c. 

Professor  Hancock,  Secretary. 

Communications  were  received  from  the  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Edward  Cooper,  Esq. 

The  Questions  in  Papers  Nos.  20,  27,  and  28  were  decided  on. 

The  heads  of  the  Report  with  respect  to  the  Institutions  connected  with  the  College 
and  University  were  considered. 


Correspondence, 
Part  IV.,  1. 


The  Eighteenth  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  November  30,  1852. 

Present : 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

The  Right  Hon.  Maziere  Brady, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c. 

Professor  Hancock,  Secretary. 

Communications  were  received  from  the  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Edward  Cooper,  Esq. 

The  Questions  in  Papers  Nos.  29,  30,  and  31  were  decided  on. 

The  Secretary  was  ordered  to  write  to  Richard  Griffith,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  respecting  the  Engineering  School. 

The  preparation  of  a letter  asking  for  Suggestions  was  considered. 

A portion  of  the  Draft  of  a Report  was  considered. 


The  Nineteenth  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  December  14,  1852. 

Present : 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

The  Right  Hon.  Maziere  Brady, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c. 

Professor  Hancock,  Secretary. 

Communications  were  received  from  the  Bishop  of  Cork-and  Edward  Cooper,  Esq. 

The  Questions  in  Papers  Nos.  32,  33,  34,  35,  and  36  were  decided  on. 

The  Commissioners  decided  on  Letter  1.  asking  for  Suggestions  to  be  sent  to  the  heads 
of  the  University  and  others,  and  also  decided  on  the  persons  to  whom  it  should  be  sent. 

The  Commissioners  decided  on  Letter  II.,  to  be  sent  to  the  Junior  Fellows  and  Profes- 
sors, asking  for  Suggestions  with  respect  to  the  branches  of  study  with  which  their  Fellow- 
ships or  Professorships  were  connected. 

A further  portion  of  the  Draft  of  a Report  was  considered. 


The  Twentieth  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  January  11,  1853. 

Present : 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

The  Lord  Chancellor, 

The  Bishop  of  Cork, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c., 

Edward  Cooper,  Esq. 

Professor  Hancock,  Secretary. 

The  heads  of  the  Report  with  respect  to  the  Sizarships  and  Exhibitions,  the  Discipline 
of  the  Students,  the  Divine  Service  in  the  College  Chapel,  the  officers  of  the  College,  and 
the  Societies  connected  with  the  University,  were  considered. 

Suggestions,  p.  307.  The  application  of  John  Barton,  Thomas  Hutton,  J.  Moody,  Henry  Hutton,  Thomas 
Wilson,  and  Robert  Andrews,  Esqrs.,  on  behalf  of  the  non-subscribing-  Protestant  Dissenters, 
for  the  removal  of  the  religious  restrictions  now  imposed  on  Candidates  for  Scholarships, 
was  read  and  considered. 

Correspondence,  The  proposed  creation  of  Septennial  Divinity  Fellowships,  and  the  removal  of  the 

PartV.,  i.  obligation  to  take  Holy  Orders  now  imposed  on  Fellows,  having  been  considered,  the 

Secretary  was  ordered  to  write  to  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  on  these  subjects. 
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The  Twenty-first  Meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  January  13,  1853. 

Present : 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

The  Lord  Chancellor, 

The  Bishop  of  Cork, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c., 

Edward  Cooper,  Esq. 

Professor  Hancock,  Secretary. 

The  heads  of  the  Report  with  respect  to  the  Undergraduate  Course  and  the  Revenues 
of  the  College,  were  partially  considered. 

A further  portion  of  the  draft  of  a Report  was  considered. 


The  Twenty-second  Meeting  was  held  on  Saturday,  January  15,  1853. 
Present : 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

The  Bishop  of  Cork, 

Edward  Cooper,  Esq. 

Professor  Hancock,  Secretary. 

A.  furthei’  portion  of  the  draft  of  a Report  was  considei'ed. 


The  Twenty-third  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  January  18,  1853. 
Present : 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

The  Bishop  of  Cork, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c. 

Edward  Cooper,  Esq. 

Professor  Hancock,  Secretary. 

A further  portion  of  the  draft  of  a Report  was  considered. 


The  Twenty-fourth  Meeting  was  held  on  Saturday,  January  22,  1853. 

Present : 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

The  Bishop  of  Cork, 

Edward  Cooper,  Esq. 

Professor  Hancock,  Secretary. 

The  communication  from  a number  of  the  Junior  Fellows,  with  respect  to  the  Provost’s  Correspondence, 
power  of  appointing  Tutors,  was  considered. 

A further  portion  of  the  draft  of  a Report  was  considered. 


The  Twenty-fifth  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  January  25,  1853. 

Present : 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

The  Bishop  of  Cork, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c., 

Edward  Cooper,  Esq. 

Professor  Hancock,  Secretary. 

A.  communication  was  received  from  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  containing  his  opinion  as  to  the 
recommendations  to  be  made  with  respect  to  the  Tutorial  System,  the  opening  of  Scholar- 
ships, and  the  admission  of  Graduates  of  the  Queen’s  University  to  the  Divinity  School. 

The  heads  of  the  Report  with  respect  to  the  College  Buildings,  the  College  Commons, 
the  College  Porters,  and  other  inferior  officers  of  the  College,  w'ere  considered. 

A further  portion  of  the  draft  of  a Report  was  considered. 
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The  Twenty-sixth  Meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  January  27,  1853. 

Present : 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

The  Bishop  of  Cork, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c., 

Edward  Cooper,  Esq. 

Professor  Hancock,  Secretary. 

A communication  was  received  from  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  Suggestions  contained  in  the  answer  of  his  Grace  the  Lord  Primate  were  taken  into 
consideration. 

The  recommendations  to  be  made  with  respect  to  the  Provost’s  power  at  Meetings  of 
the  College  Board  were  considered. 

A further  portion  of  the  draft  of  a Report  was  considered. 


The  Twenty-seventh  Meeting  was  held  on  Saturday,  January  29,  1853. 

Present : 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

The  Bishop  of  Cork, 

Edward  Cooper,  Esq. 

Professor  Hancock,  Secretary. 

The  heads  of  the  Report  with  respect  to  the  Professorship  of  Music  and  Degrees  in 
Music  were  considered. 

A further  portion  of  the  draft  of  a Report  was  considered. 


The  Twenty-eighth  Meeting  was  held  on  Eriday,  February  4,  1853. 

Present : 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

The  Lord  Chancellor, 

The  Bishop  of  Cork, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c. 

Professor  Hancock,  Secretary. 

The  Suggestions  of  the  Right  Hon.  Francis  Blackburne,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity, were  taken  into  consideration. 

A further  portion  of  the  draft  of  a Report  was  considered. 


The  Twenty-ninth  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  March  1,  1853. 


The  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

The  Lord  Chancellor, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c. 

Professor  Hancock,  Secretary. 

Comraonacnce,  A communication  from  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  with  respect  to  the  Tutorial  System,  was 
r,irt  v A-> 3-  read  and  considered. 

A further  portion  of  the  draft  of  a Report  was  considered. 


The  Thirtieth  Meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  March  10,  1853. 

Present : 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

The  Earl  of  Rosse, 

The  Bishop  of  Cork, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c. 

Professor  Hancock,  Secretary. 

A communication  was  received  from  Edward  Cooper,  Esq. 

The  recommendations  to  be  made  with  respect  to  the  following  subjects  were  considered 
and  adopted  ' The  proposed  creation  of  Septennial  Divinity  Fellowships  ; the  expediency 

of  making  the  higher  Degrees  real  tests  of  merit;  the  admission  of  Graduates  of  the 
Queen’s  University  to  the  Divinity  School  in  the  University  of  Dublin ; the  opening  of  the 
Scholarships  to  Protestant  Dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics;  and  the  removal  of  the 
religious  restrictions  on  certain  Professorships  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  the  University. 
Correspondence,  . The  communication  of  the  Tutors’  Committee  (dated  7th  Februarv,  1853)  with  respect 
Part  VI.,  2.  to  the  Tutorial  System,  was  taken  into  consideration.  “ ’ 1 

The  heads  of  the  Report  with  respect  to  the  Fellowship  Examination,  the  Under- 
graduate Course,  the  Engineering  School,  the  Discipline  of  the  Students,  the  College 
Oaths,  and  the  Revenues  of  the  College,  were  considered. 
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The  Thirty-first  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  March  22,  1853. 

Present  : 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

The  Lord  Chancellor, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.  q.c., 

Professor  Hancock,  Secretary. 

Communications  were  received  from  the  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Edward  Cooper,  Esq. 

A communication  from  Mr.  Hercules  Ellis,  with  respect  to  a plan  for  conferring  Honorary 
Degrees,  was  read  and  considered. 

A further  portion  of  the  draft  of  a Report  was  considered. 


The  Thirty-second  Meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  March  31,  1853. 
Present: 

The  Lord  Chancellor, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.  q.c., 

Edward  Cooper,  Esq. 

Professor  Hancock,  Secretary. 

A communication  was  received  from  the  Bishop  of  Cork. 

A portion  of  the  Report  was  read  and  revised. 


The  Thirty-third  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  April  5,  1853. 
Present: 

The  Lord  Chancellor, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.  q.c., 

Edward  Cooper,  Esq. 

Professor  Hancock,  Secretary. 

A communication  was  received  from  the  Bishop  of  Cork. 

A further  portion  of  the  draft  of  a Report  was  considered. 

A further  portion  of  the  Report  was  read  and  revised. 


The  Thirty-fourth  Meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  April  7,  1853. 
Present : 

The  Lord  Chancellor, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c. 

Edward  Cooper,  Esq., 

Professor  Hancock,  Secretary. 

A communication  was  received  from  the  Bishop  of  Cork. 

A further  portion  of  the  draft  of  a Report  was  considered. 

A further  portion  of  the  Report  was  read  and  revised. 


The  Thirty- fifth  Meeting  was  held  on  Saturday,  April  9,  1853. 
Present : 

The  Lord  Chancellor, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c. 

Edward  Cooper,  Esq. 

Professor  Hancock,  Secretary. 

A communication  was  received  from  the  Bishop  of  Cork. 

A further  portion  of  the  draft  of  a Report  was  considered. 

A further  portion  of  the  Report  was  read  and  revised. 


The  Thirty-sixth  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  April  12,  1853. 
Present: 

The  Lord  Chancellor, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c., 

Edward  Cooper,  Esq. 

Professor  Hancock,  Secretary. 

A communication  was  received  from  the  Bishop  of  Cork. 

A further  portion  of  the  draft  of  a Report  was  considered. 

A further  portion  of  the  Report  was  read  and  revised. 
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The  Thirty-seventh  Meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  April  13,  1853. 
Present: 

The  Lord  Chancellor, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c., 

Edward  Cooper,  Esq., 

Professor  Hancock,  Secretary. 

The  Report  was  adopted. 
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EVIDENCE. 
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[The  proof  sheets 
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of  the  Evidence  and  Suggestions  have,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
gentlemen  who  forwarded  the  answers  to  the  Commissioners.] 
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Commission  for  inquiring  into  the  State,  Discipline,  Stumps,'  anil  Revenues  of  the  J™0NoV,;ls. 
University  of  Debun,  and  the  Coeleoe  of  the  Holy  ano  Undivided  Trinity  therein.  s™. 

(Signed)  Victoria  R. 

Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

Oueen  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.  To  the  Most  Reverend  Father  m God,  Our  Right 
Trusty  and  Right  Entirely  Beloved  Cousin  and  Councillor,  lac  hard,  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
hi  oui  Rio-ht  Trusty  and  Right  Well-beloved  Councillor,  Mazier.  Brady,  Our  Chancellor 
of  tSpa^t  of  Our  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  caRed  Ireland,  Our 
Rioht  Trusty  and  Right  Well-beloved  Cousin,  William,  Earl  of  Rosse,  The  Right  Reve- 
rend Fathe/in  God,  James,  Bishop  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross,  Our  Trusty  and  V eil- 
beloved  Mountifort  Longfield,  Esquire,  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  Edward  Joshua  Cooper, 

Esquire,  Greeting  : Whereas  We  have  deemed  it  expedient  for  divers  good  Causes  and 
Considerations  that  a Commission  should  forthwith  issue  for  the  purpose  of  liiqmiing  into 
the  State  Discipline,  Studies,  and  Revenues,  of  Our  University  of  Dublin  and  the  College 
of  the  Holy  nndVndivided  Trinity  therein,  and  of  all  and  singular  the  Colleges  and  Schools 
in  Our  said  University.  How  know  ye  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence 
your  knowledge,  ability,  and  discretion,  have  authorized  and  appointed,  and  do  by  these 
Presents  authorize  and  appoint  yon  the  said  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Dubhni  Maziere  Br  A- 
William  Earl  of  Rosse,  Janies,  Bishop  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross,  Mountifort  Longfield, 
aid  Edward  Joshua  Cooper,  to  be  Our  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  State,  D* 
pline,  Studies,  and  lievennes  of  Our  said  University  of  Dublin,  and  the  College  of  the 
Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity  therein,  and  of  all  and  singular  the  Colleges  and  Schools 

0”iid!  folthTbetter  enabling  you  to  carry  those  Our  Royal  Intentions  into  effect.  We  do 
by  these  Presents  authorize  and  empower  you  or  any  three  or  more  of  you  to  raU  before 
you  or  any  three  or  more  of  von  such  persons  as  you  may  judge  necessary,  by  whom  you 
may  be  the  better  informed  on  the  matters  herein  submitted  for  your  Consideration : Also 
to  caR  for  and  examine  all  such  Books  Documents,  Paper*, 

iudve  likely  to  afford  you  the  fullest  information  on  the  subject  of  this  Out  Commission, 

Imfto  inquire  of  and  concerning  the  premises  by  all  lawful  ways  and  means  , 

And  it  is  Our  further  Will  and  Pleasure  that  you  or  any  three  or  mote  of  you  do  report 
to  Us  in  writing  under  your  hands  and  seals  within  the  space  of  two  years  from  the  date 
of  those  Presents,  or  sooner  if  the  same  can  be  reasonably  done,  your  several  proceedings 
by  virtue  of  this  Our  Commission,  together  with  your  Opinions  touching  and  concerning 
the  several  matters  hereby  referred  for  your  Consideration.  _ Commission 

And  We  Will  and  command,  and  by  these  Presents  ordain  that  ttus  Oni  Commission 
shall  continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you,  Our  said  Commissioners,  or  any  three 
or  mole  of^you!  may  fr  om  time  to  time  proceed  in  the  execution  thereof,  and  of  every  mat- 
ter and  thing  therein  contained,  although  the  same  be  not  continued  from  time  to  time  by 

further  Assistance  in  the  execution  of  these .Presents  We  itMiHajJ 
rise  and  empower  you  to  appoint  a Secretary  to  this  Our  Commission,  whose  seivicc  and 
assistance  We  require  you  to  use  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  lequue. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Saint  James's,  the  Fourteenth  day  of  April,  1851,  in  the  Four- 
teentb  year  of  Our  Reign. 


By  Her  Majesty’s  Command, 


(Signed) 


G.  Grey. 
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DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY  COMMISSION. 


Paper  No.  2. 


Questions 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE 
Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows. 


PAPER  No.  2.— QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  BY  THE  COMMISSIONERS  TO  THE  PROYOST 
AND  SENIOR  FELLOWS  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE. 

State,  Discipline,  Studies,  and  Revenues  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  so  far  as  the 
University  is  distinct  from  Trinity  College. 


I.  State  of  the  University. 


State  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 


1.  Is  there  any  College  in,  or  connected  with,  the  University  of  Dublin  besides  Trinitv 

College  ? y 

2.  Is  there  any  provision  for  founding  other  Colleges  to  be  so  connected? 

3.  To.  what  extent  is  the  government  of  the  University  of  Dublin  vested  in  the  Provost 
and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  ? 

4.  To  what  extent  is  it  vested  in  any  other  body? 

5.  Is  there,  in  theory  or  in  practice,  any  distinction  usually  made  between  Trinity  College 
and  the  University  of  Dublin  ? 

6.  Enumerate  the  Officers  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  as  distinct  from  the  Officers  of 
Trinity  College  ? 

7.  Enumerate  the  Professors  of  the  University  of  Dublin  ? 

8.  By  whom  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  appointed  ? 

9.  By  whom  is  the  Vice-Chancellor  appointed  ? 

10.  By  whom  are  the  other  University  Officers  appointed? 

11.  State  with  regard  to  each  Professorship  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  the  body  or  per- 
son by  whom  the  Professor  is  appointed  ? 

12.  From  what  body  is  the  Senior  Proctor  usually  selected  ? 

13.  From  what  body  is  the  Junior  Proctor  usually  selected  ? 

14.  Is  there  any  rule  or  custom  by  which  the  selection  of  the  Proctors,  or  of  either  of 
them,  is  regulated  ? 

15.  How  is  the  University  Senate  constituted,  and  of  what  persons  does  it  consist? 

16.  What  power  has  the  University  Senate  with  respect  to  granting  Degrees  ? 

17.  What  power  has  the  University  Senate  with  respect  to  other  matters? 

18.  By  what  authority  has  this  power  been  conferred  on  the  University  Senate  ? 

19.  Of  what  persons  does  the  Caput  of  the  University  Senate  consist? 

20.  What  power  has  the  Caput  with  respect  to  granting  Degrees,  and  with  respect  to 
other  matters  ? 

21.  By  what  authority  has  this  power  been  conferred  on  the  Caput  ? 

22.  Does  the  University  Senate  in  fact  exercise  any  discretion  in  the  granting  of  Degrees  ? 

23.  Are.  the  “ Consuetudines  seu  regidai  Universitatis  Dubliniensis”  in  any  way  at 
variance  with  the  College  Statutes,  and  in  what  respect  ? 


Discipline  of  the 
University. 


Studies  of  the 
University. 


II.  Discipline  of  the  University. 

1.  Is  there  any  Visitor  of  the  University  of  Dublin? 

2.  What  jurisdiction  has  the  Vice-Chancellor  with  respect  to  the  performance  of  the 

exercises  for  Degrees,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Proctors,  Professors,  and  other  University 
Officers  ? J 

3.  By  what  authority  was  this  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  the  office  of  Vice-Chancellor  ? 

4.  To  what  extent  have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  power 
of  enforcing  discipline  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  as  distinct  from  their  power  of 
enforcing  discipline  in  Trinity  College  ? 


III.  Studies  of  the  University. 

1.  Is  there  any  form  of  Matriculation  for  admission  into  the  University  of  Dublin  ? 

2.  Is  there  any  Matriculation  Examination  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  distinct  from  the 
examination  for  entrance  in  Trinity  College  ? 

3.  What  is  the  number  of  terms  required  from  a Pensioner  or  Sizar  previous  to  his 

obtaining  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  ? 1 

4.  What  are  the  rules  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  these  terms  are  to  be  kept  ? 
5..  Is  there  any  prescribed  period  of  residence  required  from  a Student,  previously  to  his 

obtaining  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  ? 

6.  In  order  to  keep  the  number  of  terms  required  from  a Pensioner  or  Sizar,  what  is 
the  usual,  and  what  is  the  shortest  interval  of  time  between  the  entrance  and  the  final 
examination  ? 


7.  What  are  the  exercises  required  from  a Student  after  passing  his  final  examination 
and  before  obtaining  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  ? 

8.  Give,  as  an  illustration,  a complete  set  of  the  exercises  that  were  performed  by  any 

Candidate  Bachelor  during  the  past  year  ? J 

9.  Can  you  state  any  instance  of  a Student  having  passed ’the  Degree  Examination  and 
having  been  afterwards  refused  his  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  on  account  of  the  manner 
m which,  he  performed  his  exercises  ? 
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10.  What  is  the  usual  interval  of  time  between  the  final,  or  Degi-ee  Examination  and  the  ^drQ^“the 
actual  conferring  of  the  Degree  at  commencements,  in  the  case  of  a .Pensioner  01  bizar  c _ Provost  and 

11.  What  is  the  number  of  terms  required  from  a Fellow  Commoner  previous  to  ins  Senior  Fellows. 

obtaining  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  ? , , . . , , , . • studies  of  the 

12.  In  order  to  keep  the  requisite  number  of  terms,  what  is  the  usual,  and  wnat  is  tne  University_ 
shortest  interval  of  time  between  the  entrance  and  the  final  examination  in  the  case  ot  a 

Fellow  Commoner?  ■ ... 

13.  What  is  the  usual  interval  of  time  between  the  final  or  Degree  Examination,  and  the 
actual  conferring  of  the  Degree  at  commencements,  in  the  case  of  a ellow  Commoner  ( 

14.  What  is  the  number  of  terms  required  from  Noblemen,  sons  of  Noblemen,  and 
Baronets,  previous  to  their  obtaining  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  ? 

15.  By  what  authority  are  the  rules,  respecting  the  number  of  terms,  the  manner  ot 
keeping  them,  and  the  exercises  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  made  ? 

16.  Are  the  periods  for  holding  commencements  fixed,  or  do  they  vary  annually,  and  by 

what  authority  are  they  fixed  or  appointed  ? . 

17.  Are  Students  required  to  keep  their  names  on  the  College  books,  or  to  pay  fees  to 

their  Tutors  from  the  time  of  the  Degree  Examination  till  the  time  of  the  commencements 
at  which  the  Degree  is  conferred  ? . 

18.  Are  they  required  to  attend  any  lectures,  or  do  they  receive  any  instruction  m tne 

College  during  that  interval  ? , , 

19.  Are  any  terms  required  to  be  kept  by  attendance  on  lectures,  or  by  passing  exami- 
nations, in  order  that  a Bachelor  of  Arts  should  obtain  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Aits  l 

20.  What  are  the  exercises  required  to  be  performed  before  obtaining  the  Degree  ot 

Master  of  Arts  ? , . _ , . n r 

21.  Give,  as  an  illustration,  a complete  set  of  the  exercises  performed  by  any  Candi- 
date Master  during  the  past  year  ? , ...  n , 

22.  Can  you  state  any  .instance  of  a Candidate  Master  having  been  refused  his  Degiee  of 

Master  of  Arts,  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  performed  his  exercises . . 

23.  What  is  the  period  of  time  required  to  elapse  between  the  time  of  obtaining  tbe 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts? 

24.  By  what  authority  are  the  exercises  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  appointed,  and 
the  period  of  time  required  to  elapse  before  obtaining  that  Degree  fixed  ? 

25.  Is  there  any  religious  test  required  from  a Candidate  at  Matriculation,  or  before  obtain- 
ing the  Degree  of  Bachelor,  or  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  ? ...  <• 

26.  Is  there  any  restriction  as  to  the  place  of  birth  or  religious  denomination  ot  persons 

admitted  to  Matriculation,  or  to  Degrees  in  the  University  of  Dublin?  . . . „ 

27.  Are  Degrees  in  the  University  of  Dublin  open  to  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty  s subjects? 

28.  Axe  Degrees  in  the  University  of  Dublin  open  to  the  subjects  of  foreign  states  / 

29.  What  is  the  rule  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  with  respect  to  the  admission  to 

Degrees  ad  eundem  ? ' , _ , 9 

30.  By  what  authority  is  the  rule  with  respect  to  ad  eundem  Degrees  established  . 

31.  Under  what  regulations,  and  by  what  authority,  are  honorary  Degrees  conferred  . 

IV.  Revenues  of  the  University. 

1 . What  are  the  revenues  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  if  any.  as  distinct  from  the  revenues  tl» 

of  Trinity  College  ? „ _ r ,,  , 

2.  Are  there  any  endowments  in' the  University  of  Dubhn  distinct  from  the  endow- 
ments of  Trinity  College  ? . Tt  ■ 

3.  What  are  the  fees  charged  on  granting  the  several  Degrees  in  the  University  ot 

Dubhn?  . 

4.  By  what  authority  are  the  amounts  of  these  fees  fixed  : 

5.  Is  there  any  fee  charged  on  Matriculation  or  admission  to  the  University  r 

6.  What  are  the  fees  charged  on  entrance  in  Trinity  College?  . TT  . . 

7.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  fees  received  for  each  kind  of  Degree  m the  university 
of  Dublin,  for  the  years  commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1850,  respectively . 

8.  In  what  manner  were  the  fees  so  received  distributed  ? 

9.  By  what  authority  is  the  method  of  distribution  regulated . . . 

10.  What  is  the  amount  of  stamp  duty  on  each  Degree,  and  on  Matriculation  or 
admission^  ^ ^ tofaj  amonnt  0f  stamp  duty  on  Degrees,  and  on  Matriculation  or 
admission,  paid  in  each  year,  commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1850  c 

12.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  the  fees  received  from  University  Electors,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  5 and  6 Vic.,  c.  74,  in  each  year,  commencing  1st  December,  from  184o 

to  1849? 

13.  To  what  purposes  are  these  fees  applied? 
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Copy  of  Letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Commission  to  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  enclosing  Papers  Nos.  1 and  2. 

Dublin  University  Commission,. 

40,  Trinity  College, 

Gentlemen,  Dublin,  27th  September,  1851. 

I have  'been  directed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  state, 
discipline,  studies,  and  revenues  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  of  Trinity  College,  to 
forward  to  you  a copy  of  the  Commission  which  has  been  issued  to  them  by  Her  Majesty 
(Paper  No.  1).  ...... 

The  Commissioners,  in  proceeding  to  carry  this  Commission  into  operation,  have  con- 
sidered it  to  be  desirable  and  necessary  to  examine  in  detail  as  to  the  subjects  with  respect 
to  which  they  have  been  directed  to  inquire;  and  they  feel  confident  that,  in  conducting 
their  inquiries,  they  will  receive  from  you  such  assistance  and  co-operation  as  it  may  be  in 
your  power  to  give. 

The  Commissioners  desire,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain  the  laws,  statutes,  and  rules, 
by  whatever  authority  enacted,  which  are  now  in  force  and  binding  on  the  Members  of  the 
College  and  of  the  University.  They  have,  therefore,  directed  me  to  request  that  you  will 
furnish  them  with  a list  of  the  public  and  private  Acts  of  Parliament  in  which  the  statutable 
part  of  the  Laws  now  in  force  in  the  College  and  University  is  to  be  found;  and  also  to 
request  that  you  will  furnish  them  with  copies,  either  written  or  printed,  of  such  Charters, 
Royal  Letters,  Decrees  of  the  Visitors,  and  Decrees  of  your  Board,  as  contain  the  rest  of 
the  Laws  now  in  force  in  the  College  and  University. 

The  Commissioners  desire,  in  the  next  place,  to  inform  themselves  of  the  state,  disci- 
pline, studies,  and  revenues  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  so  far  as  the  University  is  distinct 
from  the  College.  They  have,  accordingly,  prepared  the  enclosed  questions*  (Paper  No., 
2),  relating  to  this  branch  of  their  inquiry,  and  they  desire  me  to  request  the  favour  of  such 
answers  as  it  may  be  in  your  power  to  give. 

The  Commissioners  have  in  preparation  questions  on  other  branches  of  their  inquiry, 
which,  when  matured,  they  will  communicate  to  you. 

I have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Secretary. 

- The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 


LetterfromRegistrar  LETTER  from  REGISTRAR  of  TRINITY  COLLEGE  to  SECRETARY. 

of  ^College  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  November  3rd,  1851. 

0 ecre  ary.  , ^ ^ j;rected  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  ac- 

knowledge the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  27th  September  last,  which  enclosed  the  Papers 
No.  1 and  No.  2,  on  the  part  of  “Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  state 
of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  of  Trinity  College.”  In  reply,  I am  directed  to  send  to 
you,  for  the  use  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners,  a copy  of  the  answers  which  the  Provost 
and’ Senior  Fellows  have  drawn  up  to  the  questions  in  Paper  No.  2. 

In  framing  the  answers,  the  Board  have  been  actuated  by  a wish  of  giving  the  fullest 
information  in  their  power  on  the  various  subjects  inquired  into;  but  they  desire  that  their 
act,  in  so  doing,  may  not  be  construed  into  an  expression  of  an  opinion  as  to  the  authority 
of  such  Commissions  in  general,  so  as  in  any  way  to  prejudice  the  rights  of  the  College  in 
respect  to  any  future  Commission. 

1 also  transmit  a copy  of  the  Charters,  Statutes,  Royal  Letters,  Decrees  of  Visitors  and 
of  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  collected  in  one  volume,  and  published  in  1844. 

This  volumef  was  intended  to  be  a complete  collection  of  the  body  of  our  Laws,  as  they 
existed  at  that  period,  and  it  contains  extracts  from  all  such  Acts  of  Parliament  as  appeared 
to  have  any  special  relation  to  the  College  or  University.  If  any  have  been  unintentionally 
omitted,  such  omission,  if  pointed  out,  admits  of  easy  correction. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  in  this  volume  there  are  some  observations  and  notes  marked  as 
written  by  the  Editor.  Though  I myself,  individually,  see  no  reason  for  dissenting  from  the 
opinions  therein  expressed,  yet  it  is  right  to  have  it  understood  that  the  Board  are  not 
responsible  for  them. 

As  to  many  regulations  made  by  the  Board,  in  regard  to  matters  which  require  the  rules 
to  be  varied  from  time  to  time,  according  to  circumstances  and  experience,  a collection  of 
such  rules  is  to  be  found  in  the  University  Calendar  of  the  current  year,  a copy  of  which  I 
herewith  send. 

I likewise  send  the  private  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  last  session,  relative  to  the 
leasing  powers  of  Trinity  College,  and  a copy  of  the  Queen’s  Letter  recently  received, 
relative  to  the  disposal  of  the  renewal  fines  on  Leases. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Richard  MacDonnell,  s.f.t.c.d.,  Registrar. 

TV.  N.  Hancock,  Esq., 

Secretary  to  the  Dublin  University  Commission. 

* A letter  similar  to  this  was  addressed  to  each  of  those  to  whom  the  other  Papers  of  questions  were  sent.  To 
save  useless  repetition,  the  questions  only  are  given  in  this  appendix. 

f This  edition  of  the  College  Statutes  is  the  one  usually  referred  to  where  the  Statutes  are  quoted  either  in  the 
Report  or  Appendix. 


Lettehs. 

Letter  of  Secretary 
to  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows, 
enclosing  Papers 
Nos.  1 and  2. 
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Answers  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  to  the  Questions  in  Paper  No.  2. 

Senior  Eellows 

I.  State  of  the  University.  to  Paper  No.  2. 

1 Is  there  any  College  in,  or  connected  -with,  the  University  of  Dublin  besides  Trinity  s„e  ottto  MTer_ 

a 20lIsOthere  any  provision  for  founding  other  Colleges  to  he  so  connected  ? 

Kes  no? 

lls;ssssf|il 

tnnm,  revenditionum,  et  possessionum  dicti  Collegn,  ac  anorum  iioiing  v 

in  dicta  Universitate  in  postern*  engendarnm  et  stabiliendaium.  „ ^ 

ing  £2,000  per  annum,  by  an  equal  charge  upon  e™rj  °ne  tlionsi 9S0  as 

Kingdom  (provided  that  such  College  shall  be  a member  of t J professing  the 

shaU  not  be  founded  exclusively  for  the  educate ref ^Papsts,  ®e*ons  prores  ag^  ^ 

Popish  or  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  &o.),  or  to  * X * 1 UBcli,Hed  Trinity 

member  of  any  lay  body  corporate,  except  the  College  01  tne  J 

of  Queen  Elizabeth,  near  Dublin,”  &c.  •*„  -Dublin  vested  in  the  Provost 

3 To  what  extent  is  the  government  of  the  University  of  Dublin  vested  in 

and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College?  rl,  i filC  wi10le  government  both 

oS^ 

C°Th?eCharter  of  James  I.  has  these  words  : “ Cnmqne  dictarn 

Universes,  achabeat,  gaudeat,  et  ntatur  omnibus  et  &gc. 

immunitatibus  ad  Universitatem  sive  Academiam  pertmentibus  1 
4.  To  what  extent  is  it  vested  in  any  other  body/  - 

The  government  of  the  University  is  not  vested  ^^^tpldrisdktion,  superior  to  that 
The  Visitors  have  an  independent  power  and  “ PP  , them  . an(j  jn  certain  cases 
of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  m cases  of  appeal  ™ o t Fellows  require 

not  provided  for  in  the  and  °f 

the  confirmation  or  sanction  of  the  Visitois,  in  oiaer 

Statutes.  , j*  Ainu  in  nnepo  bvli ere  the  Vice— Chan** 

The  Chancellor  of  the  University  has  also  jurisdiction  m <■ 
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cellor  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  as  Visitors,  disagree  ; and  it  is  also  enacted  in  the 
Charter  of  Charles  I.  that,  “ In  gravioribus  quibuscunque  negotiis,  nihil  unquam  volumus 
fieri,  sine  approbatione  GanceUarii  Academia?  praedictae,  aut  si  fiat,  pro  irrito  habeatur.” 

The  Senate  of  the  University  has  also  a certain  limited  power  in  the  public  conferring 
of  Degrees ; but  this  power  is  delegated  to  that  body  by  the  concession  of  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained  hereafter. 

5.  Is  there,  in  theory  or  in  practice,  any  distinction  usually  made  between  Trinity  Col- 
lege and  the  University  of  Dublin  ? 

In  practice,  the  University,  as  distinguished  from  the  College,  is  usually  considered  to 
consist  of  the  Chancellor,  or  Vice-Chancellor,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  higher  Graduates 
viz.,  the  Masters  of  Arts  and  Doctors  in  the  several  Faculties,  who  have  then.-  names  on  the 
College  Books.  But  this  body,  as  distinct  from  the  College,  has  no  corporate  existence  by 
any  Charter  or  Statute,  nor  has  it  a common  seal.  ■ 

Two  annual  Convocations  of  the  University,  as  thus  distinguished  from  the  College,  are 
ordinarily  held  every  year;  and  the  Chancellor,  or  Vice-Chancellor,  with  consent  of  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  may  convene  such  Convocations  whenever  there  is  a sufficient 
cause. 

6.  Enumerate  the  Officers  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  as  distinct  from  the  Officers  of 
Trinity  College  ? 

The  Officers  of  the  University,  as  distinct  from  those  of  the  College,  are,  the  Chancellor, 
Vice-Chancellor,  Proctors,  and  (if  we  may  so  consider  them)  the  Burgesses,  or  Represen- 
tatives in  Parliament.  1 

7.  Enumerate  the  Professors  of  the  University  of  Dublin  ? 

PrSssSf^  being  alS°  ^ University’  a11  Professors  of  Trinity  College  are  also  University 

Those  Professors,  however,  who  are  heads  of  Faculties  in  which  Degrees  are  conferred 
are  required  to  perform  certain  functions  in  the  public  ceremonies  for  conferring  Degrees’ 
and  they  receive  also  certain  fees  on  Degrees,  which  may  give  them  a title  to  be  considered 
especially  Professors  of  the  University.  Thus,  the  Professors  of  Divinity,  Civil  Law,  Physic 
and  Music,  are  regarded  as  the  Fathers  or  Moderators  of  the  Acts  in  their  respective  Fa- 
culties, and  are  required  to  present  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Convocation  the  Candidates 
ior  Degrees,  and  publicly  to  certify  to  their  fitness  and  qualifications,  in  the  following 


“ R.  Vice-Cancellarie,  totaque  Universitas,  prwsento  vobis  hosce  meos  filios,  quos  scio 

tarn  monbus,  quam  doctrina  habiles  et  idoneos  esse,  ut  admittantur  ad  gradum  - • 

ldque  tibi,  fide  mea  testor,  ac  spondeo,  totique  academia?.” 

There  is  no  distinction  amongst  the  other  Professorships,  except  that  some  have  been 
founded  or  recognised  by  Royal  Statutes  or  Acts  of  Parliament,  some  are  of  private  forn- 
dataon,  and  some  are  founded  by  a Vote  or  Decree  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

thus  the  Professorship  of  Divinity  was  originally  founded  about  the  year  1607,  by  the 
authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows.  It  was  afterwards  recognised,  and  certain 
regulations  as  to  the  election  and  salary  of  the  Professor  made  by  Charles  II.,  1674  • and 
m 176i,  a new  Statute,  enacting  further  regulations,  was  obtained  from  King  George  III 
and  the  Professorship  was  constituted  a Regius  Professorship  of  Theology. 

So  also  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Civil  Law,  although  formerly  existing  by  the  crea- 
tion  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  was  recognised  as  a Royal  Professorship  by  King’s 
Letter,  20  Car.  II.,  m 1688.  r J ° 

The  Regius  Professorship  of  Feudal  aid  English  Law,  with  the  Regins  Professorship  of 
Greek,  was  founded  m 1761,  by  King’s  Letter.  1 

The  Professorship  of  Hebrew  was  provided  for,  although  not  actually  founded,  by  the 
Royal  Statutes  of  Charles  I.,  c.  15.  It  was  afterwards  endowed  under  this  Statute,  by 
Erasmus  Smith,  in  his  lifetime,  and  was  finally  recognised  as  an  existing  foundation,  in  the 
private  Act  of  Parliament  for  application  of  the  rents  and  tenements,  &c.,  given  by  Erasmus 
Smith  tor  charitable  uses,  10  George  I.  ^ 

By  the  same  Act  of  Parliament  were  founded  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professorships  of  Ora- 
tory and  History,  and  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy ; and  in  virtue  of  the  powers 
given  to  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  by  the  Act,  the  Governors  of  that  Charity  subse- 
quently founded  two  other  Professorships,  in  the  year  1762,  viz,  a Professorship  of  Modern 
History,  and  a Professorship  of  Mathematics. 

The  Professorship  of  Astronomy  was  founded  by  Royal  Charter  (22  Geo  III ) in  1792 
by  mi3My  left  to  the  College  for  tiat  wai  °' 

The  three  Professorships  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  of  Chemistry,  and  of  Botany,  were 
recogmsed  and  placed  under  new  regulations,  by  the  Act  25  Geo.  III.  (1785),  and  by 
ITf;  C-  84.  ffhey  are  there  called  University  Professorships,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  othei  Piofessorships  of  the  School  of  Physic,  on  the  foundation  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun, 
which  are  m connexion  with  the  King  and  Queen’s  College  of  Physicians.  They  had 
” hav“g  be“ 

AlSf  *T  Pr°fes?™Mps  of  Modern  Languages  were  founded  by  Eng’s  Letter  (17 
,Gni°W!  I7/#1'?-11*  0f  £20° IIrlsIl>  from  tie  Civil  List,  afterwards  made 
permanent  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  41  Geo.  III.  c.  32.  These  are  a Professorshin  of 
French  and  German,  and  a Professorship  of  Spanish  and  Italian.  ’ * 
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The  Regius  Professorship  of  Physic  was  created  at  an  early  period  by  the  Provost  and  Answers  of  the 
.Senior  Fellows,  and  has  been  recognised  as  an  existing  Professorship  by  the  Act  25  Geo.  III.  sen*or°Fellow6 
c.  42;  it  owes  its  title  of  a Regius  Professorship  to  old  usage  and  courtesy.  TO  Paper  No.  2. 

The  Professorships  founded  by  the  munificence  of  private  individuals  are,  Archbishop  — 

King’s  Lectureship  in  Divinity,  founded  in  1718,  and  partly  endowed  by  a sum  of  £500  jj-jy00  10  m 
given  during  his  liftime,  and  a further  sum  of  £500  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  College  ; 
the  Whately  Professorship  of  Political  Economy,  founded  in  1832  by  His  Grace  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  endowed  by  him  with  an  annual  grant  of  £100  per  annum  ; the 
Professorship  of  Irish,  founded  in  1840,  and  partly  endowed  out  of  a fund  collected  by  some 
individuals  interested  in  promoting  the  study  of  Irish  in  the  University ; and  the  Profes- 
sorship of  Ecclesiastical  History,  founded  in  1850,  and  partly  endowed  by  a donation  of 
£1,000  from  His  Grace  the  Lord  Primate. 

The  other  Professorships  have  been  created  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows ; 

.they  are  : 

The  Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

The  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

The  Professorship  of  Biblical  Greek. 

The  Professorship  of  Geology. 

The  Professorship  of  Civil  Engineering. 

The  Professorship  of  Mineralogy. 

The  Professorship  of  Surgery. 

The  Professorship  of  Music. 

8.  By  whom  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  appointed  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  University  is  appointed  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

9.  By  whom  is  the  Vice-Chancellor  appointed  ? 

The  Vice-Chancellor  is  nominated  by  the  Chancellor. 

10.  By  whom  are  the  other  University  Officers  appointed  ? 

The  Proctors  are  elected  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows.  The  Burgesses  are  elected 
by  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars,  and  by  the . Ex-Fellows,  Ex-Scholars,  Masters, 
and  Doctors,  whose  names  are  registered  for  that  special  purpose,  in  accordance  with  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  2 & 3 Will.  IV.,  and  5 & 6 Viet.  c.  74. 

1 1.  State  with  regard  to  each  Professorship  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  the  body  or  per- 
son by  whom  the  Professor  is  appointed  ? 

All  Professors  are  elected  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  except  the  Professors  of 
Modern  Languages,  and  the  Professors  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith.  The  Professors 
of  Modem  Languages  are  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows.  The  Professors  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith  are 
nominated  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governors  of 
the  Schools  of  Erasmus  Smith. 

12.  From  what  body  is  the  Senior  Proctor  usually  selected  ? 

The  Senior  Proctor  is  usually  selected  from  the  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College. 

13.  From  what  body  is  the  Junior  Proctor  usually  selected? 

The  Junior  Proctor  is  usually  selected  from  the  Junior  Fellows. 

14.  Is  there  any  rule  or  custom  by  which  the  selection  of  the  Proctors,  or  of  either  of 

them,  is  regulated  ? . . . 

The  Senior  Proctorship  is  offered  to  the  Senior  Fellows  m order  of  Semonty.  lhe 
Junior  Proctorship  is  offered  to  the  Junior  Fellows  in  rotation. 

15.  How  is  the  University  Senate  constituted,  and  of  what  persons  does jt  consist  ? 

The  University  Senate  consists  of  all  Doctors  and  Masters  of  the  University  having  their 

names  on  the  College  books.  _ ^ 0 

16.  What  power  has  the  University  Senate  with  respect  to  granting  Degrees  l 

The  University  Senate  has  a limited  power  of  negativing  Degrees ; but  no  grace 
for  a Degree  can  be  proposed  to  the  Senate,  unless  the  private  grace  of  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows  has  been  first  obtained.  A majority  of  the  Senate  or  Convocation  must 
negative  the  Degree  in  three  several  votes  ; and  even  then  the  grace  for  the  Degree  is  not 
absolutely  negatived,  but  only  postponed  to  the  next  Commencements. 

17.  What  power  has  the  University  Senate  with  respect  to  other  matters  ? 

With  respect  to  other  matters  the  University  Senate  has  no  power  except  by  usage. 

On  some  occasions  the  Convocation  has  presented  addresses  to  the  Crown  or  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant ; but  nothing  of  this  sort  can  be  done  without  the  consent  of  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows,  who,  by  leaving  the  House  of  Convocation,  can  at  all  times  dissolve  the 


vomixia.  . „ 

18.  By  what  authority  has  this  power  been  conferred  on  the  Umversity  Senate  ! 

All  the  powers  of  the  University  Senate  have  been  conferred  on  them  by  the  Provost 
and  Senior  Fellows.  . „ , , 

The  Charters  of  Elizabeth  and  Charles  I.  give  the  fullest  power  to  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows  of  making  laws  for  conferring  Degrees,  and  of  electing  all  such  officers  as 
are  necessary  for  the  University.  Thus  the  Charter  of  Charles  I.,  reciting  that  of  Elizabeth, 
says  : “ Et,  ut  intra  se  pro  hujusmodi  gradibus  assequendis  haberent  libertatem  omnia  acta 
et  scholastica  exercitia  adimplendi  ; quemadmodum  Proposito  et  majori  partly  sociorum. 
visum  foret.”  Also,  “ Concedimus  . . . quod  Propositus  et  Seniores  Socu  Collegii  prodicti 
prd  tempore  existentes,  vel  major  pars  eorundem  una  cum  Proposito,  de  cotero  in perpe- 
tuum,  habeant  licentiam  et  potestatem  nominandi,  eligendi,  et  admittendi  Cancellanum, 
Procuratores,  alrosque  omnes  officiarios  ad  academiamprcedictam  spectantes.  And  again 
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in  the  Statutes  of  Charles  I.  cap.  4 : “ Volumus  igitur  ut  Prrepositus  et  horum  Seniorum 
pars  major  (nempe  quatuor)  Collegii  regimen,  electiones  omnes  Sociorum,  officiariorum,  dis- 
cipulorum,  et  ministrorum  Collegii,  graduumque  collationes  definiant  et  coneludant.” 

In  virtue  of  these  powers,  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  at  a very  early  period  in  the 
history  of  the  University,  made  Rules  or  Statutes,  taken  from  the  customs  of  the  English 
Universities,  for  the  move  solemn  and  public  conferring  of  Degrees.  The  Rules  so  made 
are  the  authority  by  which  the  University  Senate  exercises  the  powers  conferred  on  it. 
These  Rules  appear  to  have  been  first  committed  to  writing  during  the  Provostship  of  Sir 
William  Temple  (1609-1626) ; they  were  revised  by  Bishop  Bedell,  who  wras  Provost  from 
1627  to  1629 ; and  it  is  supposed  that  the  copy  of  them  now  in  use,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Senior  Proctor’s  book,  was  drawn  up  during  the  Vice-Chancellorship  of  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor  (1660-1667). 

19.  Of  what  persons  does  the  Caput  of  the  University  Senate  consist  ? 

The  Caput  Senatus  Academici  consists  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  Provost  or  Vice- 
Provost,  and  the  Senior  Master  Non-regent,  resident  in  the  College,  who  must  be  proposed 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  Provost,  and  is  then  elected  by  the 
Convocation. 

20.  What  power  has  the  Caput  with  respect  to  granting  Degrees,  and  with  respect  to 
other  matters  ? 

Each  member  of  the  Caput  has  a veto,  in  virtue  of  which  he  can  prohibit  any  grace  for 
a Degree  being  proposed  to  the  rest  of  the  Senate. 

21.  By  what  authority  has  this  power  been  conferred  on  the  Caput  ? 

This  power  has  been  conferred  on  the  Caput  by  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows. 

22.  Does  the  University  Senate  in  fact  exercise  any  discretion  in  the  granting  of 
Degrees  ? 

The  University  Senate  has  very  rarely  exercised  any  discretion  in  negativing  Degrees. 
It  has  no  power,  properly  speaking,  to  grant  Degrees. 

23.  Are  the  “ Consuetudines  seu  Eegulce  Universitatis  Dubliniensis”  in  any  way  at 
variance  with  the  College  Statutes,  and  in  what  respect  ? 

The  Consuetudines  seu  Regulm  Universitatis  are  not  in  any  -way  at  variance  with  the 
College  Statutes.  They  have  been  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows,  in  virtue  of  the  large  powers  committed  to  them  by  the  Statutes  of  making  rules 
and  regulations  for  conferring  Degrees. 

In  one  or  two  instances  the  Regulae  Universitatis  are  at  variance  with  the  usage, 
although  not  with  the  Statutes  of  the  College.  They  enact  (cap.  4)  that  no  Graduate  of 
another  University  be  admitted  ad  eundem  here,  unless  he  have  first  taken  a Degree  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  The  practice,  however,  for  many  years  has  been  to  receive  ad 
eundem  the  Degrees  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  as  well  as  those  of  Cambridge. 

It  is  also  enacted  by  the  Regulte  (cap.  11)  that  the  Tuesday  next  following  the  8th  of 
July  shall  be  the  annual  day  of  Commencements,  This  rule  was  observed  until  lately,  when 
the  first  Tuesday  in  July  was  substituted  by  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fel- 
lows. The  Commencements  in  July  are  enjoined,  but  there  is  no  prohibition  against  hold- 
ing Commencements  on  other  days,  if  necessary ; accordingly,  an  additional  day  of  Com- 
mencements, viz.,  Shrove  Tuesday,  has  been  celebrated  for  many  years,  probably  since  the 
year  1660. 

II.  Discipline  of  the  University. 

1.  Is  there  any  Visitor  of  the  University  of  Dublin  ? 

The  Visitors  of  Trinity  College  are,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  (or,  in  his  absence, 
the  Vice-Chancellor),  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin;  but  Trinity  College  being  also  a Uni- 
versity, it  is  to  be  presumed  that  these  Visitors  are  also  Visitors  of  the  University. 

2.  What  jurisdiction  has  the  Vice-Chancellor  with  respect  to  the  performance  of  the 
exercises  for  Degrees,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Proctors,  Professors,  and  other  University 
Officers  '! 

The  Vice-Chancellor  may  impose  fines  on  the  Proctors,  Professors,  and  other  members  of 
the  Senate  of  the  University,  for  non-attendance  at  Convocation,  or  for  neglect  of  their 
respective  duties. 

3.  By  what  authority  was  this  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  the  office  of  Vice-Chancellor  ? 

. This  jurisdiction  is  conferred  upon  the  Vice-Chancellor  by  the  Regulaa  seu  Consuetu- 
dines Universitatis. 

4.  To  what  extent  have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  power  of 
enforcing  discipline  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  as  distinct  from  their  power  of  enforcing 
discipline  in  Trinity  College  ? 

This  question  is  already  answered.  The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  the  same  power 
of  enforcing  discipline  in  the  University  as  in  the  College. 


Studies  of  the 
University. 


III.  Studies  of  the  University. 

1 . Is  there  any  form  of  Matriculation  for  admission  into  the  University  of  Dublin  ? 

The  form  of  Matriculation  into  the  University  of  Dublin  is  by  requiring  the  signature  of 
the  Student  to  the  following  declaration  : 

“ Ego  solemniter  et  sincere  declaro,  et  promitto,  me  Collegii  hujusce  honorem  et  dignita- 
tem in  omnibus  vindicaturum  et  ejus  Statutis,  quatenus  ad  me  ulla  ex  parte  pertinebunt, 
fideliter  et  pro  virili  obtemperaturum.” 
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2.  Is  there  any  Matriculation  Examination  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  distinct  from  the  Answers^of  the 

Examination  for  entrance  in  Trinity  College  ? . - . Senior  Fellows 

All  Students  who  have  passed  the  Entrance  Examination  are  admissible  to  Matncula-  T0  Paper  Uo.  2. 
tion.  without  any  further  Examination.  , , . studies  oftiie 

3.  What  is  the  number  of  Terms  required  from  a Pensioner  or  Sizar  previous  to  ins  university, 

obtaining  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  ? . e 

Pensioners  and  Sizars  must  keep  four  Academic  years,  in  order  to  obtain  the.  Degree  01 
A.B.  There  are  three  Terms  in  each  Year ; but  a minimum  of  eight  Terms  m the  tour 
years  is  necessary  for  the  Degree  of  A.B.  . . 9 

4.  What  are  the  rules  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  these  Terms  are  to  be  kept . 

These  Terms  may  in  general  he  kept  either  by  residence  (that  is,  by  attendance  on  Lec- 
tures), or  by  passing  Examinations.  But  one  Examination  in  each  year,  and  the  Michael- 
mas Examination  in  the  second  and  fourth  years,  are  absolutely  necessary.  _ 

5.  Is  there  any  prescribed  period  of  residence  required  from  a Student,  previously  to  Ins 

obtaining  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  ? _ ^ 

Residence  is  voluntary  ; all  the  Terms  requisite  for  the  Degree  of  B.i*.  may  be  kept  by 
passing  Examinations,  without  residence.  . . 

6.  In  order  to  keep  the  number  of  Terms  required  from  a Pensioner  or  Sizar,  what  is  the 

usual,  and  what  is  the  shortest  interval  of  time  between  the  entrance  and  the  final  Exami- 
nation? , . , . . ■ 

The  usual  interval  is  four  years.  The  shortest  possible  interval  is  three  years. 

7.  What  are  the  exercises  required  from  a Student  after  passing  his  final  Examination, 
and  before  obtaining  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  ? 

The  exercises  required  from  a Student  after  passing  his  Degree  Examination  are  two 
Responsions,  and  eight  Opponencies.  Also  three  Theses,  or  Declamations,  one  in  Greek,  and 
one  in  Latin,  on  any  subjects  chosen  by  the  Candidate,  and  one  in  laudem  Philosophies. 

8.  Give,  as  an  illustration,  a complete  set  of  the  exercises  that  were  performed  by  any 

Candidate  Bachelor  during  the  past  year  ? . 

The  following  is  a specimen  of  the  questions  proposed  for  the  Disputations  ol  a 
Candidate  Bachelor  during  the  past  year:  the  subjects  of  the  Theses  or  Declamations  are 
optional  with  the  Candidate. 

An  omnia  peccata  paria  sint. 

An  detur  sensus  moralis. 

An  misericordia  sacrificiis  anteferenda. 

An,  sublato  statu  futuro,  maneret  virtutis  ohligatio. 

An  sensibus  sit  fidendum. 

An  dentur  principia  innata. 

An  materialis  sit  anima  humana. 

An  ullum  prasstent  usum  axiomata. 

An  bellum  possit  esse  utrinque  justum. 

An  Reges  jure  Divino  dominentur. 

An  dubia  conscientia  non  sit  agendum. 

An  hrec  vita  sit  status  disciplinae. 

9.  Can  you  state  any  instance  of  a Student  having  passed  the  Degree  Examination,  and 

having  been  afterwards  refused  his  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  on  account  ox  the  manner 
in  which  he  performed  his  exercises  ? . 

For  many  years  past  the  Examinations  have  been  practically  the  test  ol  qualifications,  and 
the  exercises  have  become,  in  a great  measure,  a matter  of  form.  They  have  been  retained, 
however,  and  their  performance  enforced,  partly  from  respect  to  ancient  custom,  and  partly 
because  at  some  future  time  it  might  perhaps  be  found  possible  to  make  them  useful. 

Candidates  are  frequently  dismissed  for  an  inadequate  and  careless  performance  of  the 
exercises ; and  in  such  case's  they  could  not  obtain  their  Degrees  unless  they  had  subse- 
quently performed  their  exercises  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Proctor.  Instances  of  tins  kind 
occur  repeatedly.  . . , , , 

10.  What  is  the  usual  interval  of  time  between  the  final  or  Degree  Examination,  and  tlie 
actual  conferring  of  the  Degree  at  Commencements,  in  the  case  of  a Pensioner  or  Sizar . 

In  the  case  of  a Pensioner  or  Sizar  the  Degree  Examination  is  held  regularly  in  the 
beginning  of  Michaelmas  Term,  and  the  Degree  is  then  usually  conferred  at  the  next  Com- 
mencements, i.  e.,  Shrove  Tuesday  following.  . • , . 

11.  What  is  the  number  of  Terms  required  from  a Fellow  Commoner  previous  to  his 
obtaining  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  ? 

A Fellow  Commoner  may  obtain  his  Degree  of  A.B.  by  keeping  three  Academic  years 
and  a half,  that  is,  by  keeping  not  less  than  seven  Terms.  _ 

12.  In  order  to  keep  the  requisite  number  of  Terms,  what  is  the  usual,  and  wfiat  is  ic 

shortest  interval  of  time  between  the  Entrance  and  the  final  Examination  111  tlie  case  0 a 
Fellow  Commoner  ? . . e ,, 

The  usual  interval  of  time  between  tie  Entrance  and  final  Examination  of  a bellow 
Commoner  is  about  three  years  and  a half.  The  shortest  possible  interval  is  about  two 
years  and  a half.  _ ...  ■, , , 

13.  What  is  the  usual  interval  of  time  between  the  final  or  Degree  Examination,  and  the 
actual  conferring  of  the  Degree  at  Commencements,  in  the  case  of  a 1'  ehow  Commoner  . 

A Fellow  Commoner  usually  answers  for  his  Degree  at  the  beginning  of  the  lnnity  ierm 
of  his  fourth  year,  and  the  Degree  is  then  usually  conferred  in  the  first  week  ot  July  next 
following.  ~ 
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14.  What  is  the  number  of  Terms  required  from  Noblemen,  sons  of  Noblemen,  and 
Baronets,  previous  to  their  obtaining  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  ? 

By  the  present  Rules,  Noblemen,  sons  of  Noblemen,  and  Baronets,  may  obtain  their 
Degree  of  B.A.  at  the  Shrovetide  Commencements  of  then-  third  year.  They  must  keep 
four  Terms  at  the  least  in  the  first  two  years,  two  of  which  must  be  by  Examinations,  and 
one  Term  by  Examination  in  the  third  year. 

15.  By  what  authority  are  the  Rules,  respecting  the  number  of  Terms,  the  manner  of 
keeping  them,  and  the  exercises  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  made  ? 

The  number  of  University  Terms  in  each  year,  and  some  of  the  Rules  for  keeping  them 
are  expressly  defined  by  the  Statutes.  Other  regulations,  relative  to  the  manner  of  keeping 
Terms,  and  of  performing  exercises  for  Degrees,  are  made  by  the  authority  of  the  Provost 
and  Senior  Fellows. 

16.  Are  the  periods  for  holding  Commencements  fixed,  or  do  they  vary  annually,  and  by 
what  authority  are  they  fixed  or  appointed  ? 

The  ordinary  periods  for  holding  Commencements  are  fixed  by  usage,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor,  and  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows.  But  Com- 
mencements, on  extraordinary  occasions,  may  he  held  at  other  times.  For  example,  on  the 
passing  of  the  Act  2 & 3 William  IV.  cap.  88,  which  extended  the  University  franchise  to 
the  higher  Graduates,  an  extraordinary  Commencement  was  held  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, to  enable  those  who  desired  to  have  votes  to  take  the  necessary  Degrees. 

17.  Are  Students  required  to  keep  their  names  on  the  College  Books,  or  to  pay  fees  to 
their  Tutors  from  the  time  of  the  Degree  Examination  till  the  time  of  the  Commencements 
at  which  the  Degree  is  conferred  ? 

Students  are  required  to  have  their  names  on  the  College  Books  at  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mencements at  which  they  are  admitted  to  the  Degree  of  A.B. ; hut  as  Commencements 
are  always  held  in  the  same  half-year  as  the  Degree  Examination,  and  as  the  Students’  pay- 
ments are  made  half-yearly  in  advance,  no  additional  fees  are  required  for  the  period  of  time 
from  the  Degree  Examination  to  the  next  Commencements. 

18.  Are  they  required  to  attend  any  Lectures,  or  do  they  receive  any  instruction  in  the 
College  during  that  interval  ? 

Candidate  Bachelors,  in  the  interval  between  their  Degree  Examination  and  the  Com- 
mencements at  which  they  take  the  Degree  of  A.B.,  are  not  compelled  to  attend  Lectures; 
hut  instruction  is  provided  for  them  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Modern  History,  Moral  Philosophy,  Political  Economy,  &c.,  and  Prizes  are  given  as  an 
encouragement  for  attendance.  Professional  Students  during  this  period  must  attend  Lec- 
tures, according  to  their  respective  Professions,  in  the  several  departments  of  Divinity,  Medi- 
cine or  Surgery,  Law  and  Engineering. 

19.  Are  any  Terms  required  to  be  kept  by  attendance  on  Lectures,  or  bypassing  Exami- 
nations, in  order  that  a Bachelor  of  Arts  should  obtain  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  ? 

Courses  of  Lectures  are  provided  for  Students  who  are  in  residence,  during  the  three 
years  between  the  Degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M. ; and  these  Lectures  are  compulsory  on 
Scholars  of  Trinity  College,  but  voluntary  with  other  Students.  Attendance  on  them  is  not 
necessary  as  a qualification  for  the  Degree  of  A.M.,  nor  is  any  Examination  required  for 
obtaining  that  Degree. 

20.  What  are  the  exercises  required  to  be  performed  before  obtaining  the  Degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  ? 

The  exercises  necessary  for  the  Degree  of  A.M.  are  two  Declamations,  one  in  Greek,  and 
one  in  Latin,  with  one  Respondency  and  one  Opponency. 

21.  Give,  as  an  illustration,  a complete  set  of  the  exercises  performed  by  any  Candidate 
Master  during  the  past  year  ? 

The  following  is  a specimen  of  the  subjects  for  exercises  proposed  to  Candidate  Masters 
during  the  past  year  : — 

Subjects  for  the  Declamations : — 

1 . Sola  Caritas  haud  admittit  excessum. 

2.  Novator  maximus  Tempus. 

Subjects  for  the  Disputations  : — 

1.  Anne  Corpora  terrestria  in  se  mutuo  gravitent. 

2.  Anne  detur  Lex  Naturalis. 

22.  Can  you  state  any  instance  of  a Candidate  Master  having  been  refused  his  Degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  performed  his  exercises? 

The  exercises  are  now,  in  a great  measure,  formal ; but  there  are  instances  in  which  the 
Candidate  has  been  dismissed  for  careless  or  inadequate  performance  of  his  exercises. 

23.  What  is  the  period  of  time  required  to  elapse  between  the  time  of  obtaining  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  ? 

Three  years  must  elapse  from  the  Commencements  at  which  the  Candidate  might  have 
taken  the  Degree  of  A.B.  to  that  at  which  the  Degree  of  A.M.  is  conferred. 

24.  By  what  authority  are  the  exercises  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  appointed,  and 
the  period  of  time  required  to  elapse  before  obtaining  that  Degree  fixed  ? 

. The  exercises  are  appointed  by  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows.  The 
time  or  standing  required  for  each  Degree  is  also  fixed  by  the  same  authority  ; but  as  the 
Charters  of  Elizabeth  and  Charles  I.  prescribe  that  Degrees  in  all  Arts  and  Faculties  are  to 
he  taken  juxta  tempus  idoneum,  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  generally  considered 
it  expedient  to  observe  the  time  which  the  ancient  usage  of  other  Universities,  and  particu- 
larly that  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  had  fixed  as  tempus  idoneum. 
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25.  Is  there  any  religious  test  required  from  a Candidate  at  Matriculation,  or  before 
obtaining  the  Degree  of  Bachelor,  or  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  ? 

No  religious  test  is  required  at  Matriculation,  nor  at  obtaining  the  Degree  of  A.B.  or 
A.M. ; unless  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Abjuration  be  so  considered,  which  are  imposed 
upon  all  persons  admitted  to  Degrees,  by  the  Act. 33  George  III.  c.  21,  sect..  13. 

26.  Is  there  any  restriction  as  to  the  place  of  birth  or  religious  denomination  of  persons 
admitted  to  Matriculation,  or  to  Degrees  in  the  University  of  Dublin? 

There  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  place  of  birth. or  religious  denomination  of  persons 
admitted  to  Matriculation,  or  to  Degrees  in  this  University. 

27.  Are  Degrees  in  the  University  of  Dublin  open  to  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects? 
Degrees  are  open  to  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  who  will  consent  to  take  the  oaths 

above  mentioned,  either  in  the  usual  form,  or  in  the  form  of  an  affirmation,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Act  of  3 and  4 Will.  IV.  c.  49  and  c.  82. 

28.  Are  Degrees  in  the  University  of  Dublin  open  to  the  subjects  of  foreign  states?  . 
Degrees  are  open  to  subjects  of  foreign  states,  provided  they  , can  take  the  oaths  required 

by  33  Geo.  III.  c.  21,  s.  13.  . . 

29.  What  is  the  rule  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  with  respect  to  the  admission  to 

Degrees  adeundem?  . , . 

All  Graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  are  received  ad  eundem  in  Dublin,  and  admitted 
to  their  Degrees  in  the  usual  form,  on  producing  the  proper  testimonials  from  their  own 
University.  ' , . 

30.  By  what  authority  is  the  rule  with  respect  to  ad  eundem  Degrees  established  ! 

All  rules  respecting  ad  eundem  Degrees  are  made  by  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows.  . , „ 

31.  Under  what  regulations,  and  by  what  authority,  are  Honorary  Degrees  coni  erred  ! 
Honorary  Degrees  are  conferred  by  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

There  are  no  special  regulations  respecting  them.  The  private  grace  for  these  Degrees  is 
usually  conferred  on  the  motion  of  the  Provost  or  one  of  the  Senior  Fellows:  sometimes 
at  the  request  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,,  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  or  of  one  of  the 
Visitors.  But  each  case  is  always  considered  on  its  own  merits.  It  is  a standing  regulation 
that  a week’s  notice  must  be  given  of  every  proposition  for  conferring  an  Honorary  Degree. 
With  respect  to  the  public  grace  of  the  Senate,  Honorary  Degrees  must  pass  through  the 
same  forms  as  other  Degrees. 

IV.  Revenues  of  the  University. 

1.  What  are  the  revenues  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  if  any,  as  distinct  from  the  reve-  ] 

nues  of  Trinity  College  ? ..  n „ , 

There  are  no  revenues  of  the  University  as  distinct  from  those  of  Trinity  College,  except 
the  fees  charged  for  Degrees  be  so  considered,  which  are  partly  divided  amongst  certain 
University  Officers.  . „ . „ . 

2.  Are  there  any  Endowments  in  the  University  of  Dublin  distinct  from  the  Endowments 
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of  Trinity  College  ? 

There  are  no  Endowments  i: 


the  University  of  Dublin  distinct  from  the  Endowments  of 


3.  What  are  the  fees  charged  on  granting  the  several  Degrees  in  the  University  of  Dublin  ? 
The  following  is  a Table  of  the  Fees  charged  for  the  several  Degrees : 


£ 

s. 

d 

A.B.  Nobilis, 

...  33 

0 

0 

Fellow  Commoner,  . . . 

...  17 

5 

0 

Pensioner, 

...  8 

17 

6 

...  3 

5 

0 

A.M 

...  9 

16 

6 

M.B.,  LL.B.,  or  Mus.  B.  ... 

...  11 

15 

0 

M.D.,  LL.D.,  or  Mus.  D.  . . . 

...  22 

0 

0 

B.D 

...  13 

15 

0 

...  26 

0 

0 

These  sums  do  not  include  stamp  duty. 

4.  By  what  authority  are  the  amounts  of  these  fees  fixed.  . 

The  amounts  of  these  fees  are  fixed  by  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

5.  Is  there  any  fee  charged  on  Matriculation  or  admission  to  the  University  ? 

No  fee  is  charged  on  Matriculation  in  Arts.  On  the  Matriculation  of  Medical  Students 
a fee  of  Five  Shillings  is  charged,  under  the  Act  40  Geo.  III.  c.  84,  s.  34. 

6.  What  are  the  fees  charged  on  entrance  in  Trinity  College  ? 

The  entrance  fees  charged  on  admission  into  Trinity  College  (exclusive  of  the  .tees  toi 
the  first  half  year)  are  as  follows : . o , 

s.  a. 

30  0 0 

15  0 0 

...  7 10  0 
113 


Nobleman,  . . . 
Fellow  Commoner, 
Pensioner,  . . . 
Sizar,  . . . . 


These  sums  do  not  include  stamp  duty.  „ _ . ,T  • • , 

' 7.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  fees  received  for  each  kind  of  Degree  in  the  University 
of  Dublin,  for  the  years  commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1850,  respective  y 
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The  following  is  a table  of  the  amount  of  fees  received  for  Degrees,  in  the  years  1848 
1849,  and  1850 : 


1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

A.B. 

2,179 

5 

0 

2,175 

0 

0 

2,274  17 

6 

A.M. 

353 

14 

6 

432 

6 

0 

393  O 

O 

LL.B. 

47 

0 

0 

58 

15 

0 

105  15 

0 

LL.D. 

66 

0 

0 

88 

0 

0 

154  0 

0 

M.B. 

152 

15 

0 

152 

15 

0 

117  10 

0 

M.D. 

44 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

44  O 

0 

B.D. 

13 

15 

0 

41 

5 

0 

27  10 

0 

D.D. 

26 

0 

0 

52 

0 

0 

26  O 

O 

8.  In  what  manner  were  the  fees  so  received  distributed  ? 

These  fees  are  distributed  according  to  the  following  schedule  : — 


Distribution  of  the  Fees  on  the  higher  Degrees. 


D.D. 

B.D. 

LL.D., 
M.D.,  and 
Mus.  D. 

LL.B., 
M.B.,  and 
Mus.  B. 

A.M. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

£ s. 

Cista  Communis,  .... 

1 

10 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 2 

Provost  and  Senior  Fellows, 

12 

10 

0 

6 

10 

0 

10 

10 

0 

5 

10 

0 

Vice-Chancellor,  .... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 5 

0 

Professor, 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

Proctor, 

3 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 10 

0 

Registrar,  ..... 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 5 

0 

Bedell, 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 4 

0 

Library, 

5 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

Total,  .... 

26 

0 

0 

13 

15 

0 

22 

0 

0 

11 

15 

0 

9 16 

6 

Distribution  of  the  Fees  on  the  Degree  of  A.  B. 


FiliusNobilis. 

Fellow-Com- 

moner. 

Pensioner. 

Sizar.  j 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

£ 

Cista  Communis,  . 

. 

1 

4 

8 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  . 

11 

9 

4 

5 

4 

8 

2 

Vice-Chancellor,  . 

0 

18 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

4 

6 

Proctor, 

15 

4 

0 

7 

12 

0 

3 

16 

0 

1 

3 

6 

Registrar, 

0 

9 

4 

0 

4 

8 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

4 

Bedell,  . 

0 

7 

8 

0 

3 

10 

0 

1 

11 

0 

1 

11 

Library, 

1 

17 

0 

0 

18 

6 

0 

9 

3 

0 

9 

Testimonium, 

1 

10 

0 

1 

10 

0 

l 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Total, 

33 

0 

0 

17 

5 

0 

8 

17 

6 

3 

5 

0 

It  should  he  observed  that  the  fees  payable  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  have  been  given  by 
the  Vice-Chancellors,  for  many  years  past,  to  found  prizes  for  the  best  compositions  in 
Greek,  Latin,  or  English  Verse,  for  Undergraduates,  and  for  Essays  in  Greek,  Latin  or 
English  Prose,  for  Graduates. 

9.  By  what  authority  is  the  method  of  distribution  regulated  ? 

The  distribution  of  the  fees  is  made  by  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

1 0.  What  is  the  amount  of  stamp  duty  on  each  Degree,  and  on  Matriculation  or  admission? ' 
^ The  stamp  duty  on  Matriculation  is  £l ; on  the  Degree  of  B.A.,  £3  ; on  all  higher  Degrees, 

£6  ; and  on  Honorary  Degrees,  £10.  There  are  also  stamp  duties  on  the  Testimoniumsfor 
Degrees,  viz.  £3  on  Testimonium  for  A.B.,  and  £10  on  Testimonium  for  higher  Degrees. 

11.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  stamp  duty  on  Degrees,  and  on  Matriculation  or 
admission,  paid  in  each  year,  commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1850  ? 

Total  amount  of  stamp  duty  paid  on  Degrees  and  on  Matriculation  in  the  year  1848, 
1849,  and  1850:— 


On  Degrees. 

On  Matriculation. 

' 

. A.B. 

Higher.  Degrees. 

1848,  . 

1849,  . 

1850,  . 

£ s.  d. 
681  0 0 
665  0 0 
728  0 0 

£ s.  d. 
402  0 0 
468  0 0 
464  0 0 

£ s.  d. 
348  0 0 
330  0 0 
295  0 0 

Total, 

2,074  0 0 

1,334  0 0 

973  0 0 
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1 2.  What  was  the  total  amoimt  pf  the  fees  received  from  Unwersity  Electors  under  tlie  pro-  4*™™* 
visions  of  the  5 and  6 Vic.,  c.  74,  in  each  year  commencing  1st  December,  from  1843  to  1849  . Senior  fellows 
Total  amount  of  fees  received  from  University  Electors  from  1st  of  December,  IS43,  to  — ■p>n™  Nn- 9 


1843,  to  1st  of  December,  1844, 

...  £70 

1844, 

„ 1845, 

...  70 

1845, 

„ 1846, 

...  120 

1846, 

1847, 

...  290 

1847, 

„ 1848, 

...  90 

1848, 

1849, 

...  115 

Revenues  of  the 
University. 


£755  0 0 

13.  To  what  purposes  are  these  fees  applied? 

The  fees  received  from  University  Electors  are  applied  to  the  Building  l'uncl. 

(Signed),  Richd.  Macdonnell,  d.d. 

November  3,  1851.  Registrar,  T.C.D. 


PAPER  No.  3 QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  REGIES  PROFESSOR  OF  DIVINITY. 

„ ADDRESSED  TO 

The'  Divinity  School  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  Part  I.— The  Regius  Professor  v 
of  Divinity  and  his  Assistants. 


Professor  of 
Divinity. 


I.  State  of  the  Divinity  School. 

I.  At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  was  a Professorship  of  Divinity  first  appointed  |ateof  tl.c Divinity 

m g ieI^^ppointment  of  ' the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Dublin 
entirely  vested  in  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  or  has  the  .Chan- 
cellor or  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  or  any  other  party,  a power  of  refusing  to 

^vK^bff&twhicrthe  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  is  reared  to 

possess  aut|iority.  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative  ? 

5.  Were  any  further  qualifications  required  at  any  former  period  ? . 

6.  For  what  period  were  you  appointed  to  hold  the  Regius  l rofessorship  of  Divinity  . 

7 Are  you  subject  to  any  condition  of  resigning  or  forfeiting  your  Professorship  on 
your  attaining  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  position,  benefice,  or  dignity/ 
y 8.  If  so,  state  the  nature  of  the  condition,  and  the  authority  by  which  it  was  imposed . 

9.  Do  you  hold  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  office,  benefice,  or  dignity,  along 

W1n>yis  there  any  provision  for  appointing  a Deputy  during  the  temporary  illness  or 

absence  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  ? _ . ..  . 

II.  Is  there  any  provision  for  providing  a retiring  pension  m the  event  of  the  Re  ius 
Professor  of  Divinity  becoming  permanently  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office . 

12  At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  were  the  offices  of  Assistants  to  the  Re0ms 

Assistants,  and  by  what  authority  axe  they  appointed? 

14.  What  qualifications  are  your  Assistants  reqmred  to  possess  ! 

15.  By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative  . 

16.  Is  the  selection  of  your  Assistants  made  by  seniority,  by  examination,  oi  how  otlie  - 

™.  For  what  period  are  your  Assistants  appointed  ? , v - , 

18  Have  you,  as  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  any  power  m regulating  the  CornSes oi 
Lectures  and  Dominations  in  Divinity,  or  in  any  other  way  in  the  government  of  the 
Divinity  School  in  the  University  ? 

& £ Sfg=en^  S.Xd  of  lut°of5r  Svinity  School  in  the  University 

111  University  of  Dublin  usually  received .or re  qui. -ed 

by  the  Bishops  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  as  fully  qyffi^ng. 

Wit  for  being  presented  to  them  for  Holy  Orders.;  or  is  it  considered  necessaiy 
Students  of  the  University  of  Dublin  to  seek  Theological  Instruction  Mn ' 1 Md 

22.  Is  there  any  rule  adopted  by  the  Bishops  of  the  Ungjjl  o > | 

Ireland,  or  by  any  of  them,  with  respect  to  requiring  the  Divinity  Testimomu 

I? S,  ereff DWnity  School  in  Ireland,  from  which  Candidates  for  Ordination  in  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  can  obtain  a Divinity  lestimomum,  besides  the 
Divinity  School  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

II.  Discipline  of  the  Divinity  School.  % . 

1.  In  ease  of  the  negligent  performance  of  duties  by  the  KeS™  SlvlliftyScLd! 

by  his  Assistants,  in  what  body  or  office  is  the  jurisdiction  of  censure  and  punishment  vested . 
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2.  By  what  authority  was  this  jurisdiction  created  ? 

S.  Are  the  Lectures  or  Examinations,  or  any  of  them,  of  you  and  of  your  Assistants 

required  to  be  public  ? ’ 

4.  Are  any  of  the  Lectures  or  of  the  Examination  Papers,  of  you  and  of  your  Assistants 
required  to  be  published  ? ’ 

III.  Studies  of  the  Divinity  School. 

1.  Is  there  any  class  of  Students  who  are  required  to  attend  your  Lectures,  or  the 
Lectures  of  your  Assistants  ? 

2.  By  what  authority  is  such  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  on  the  Lectures  of  your 

Assistants  made  compulsory  ? J 

3.  Is  any  privilege  or  advantage  (besides  the  Divinity  Testimonium)  conferred  on  any 

students  tor  regular  attendance  on  your  Lectures  ? J 

4.  Are  the  Students  who  attend  your  Lectures  and  those  of  your  Assistants  subject  to 

any,  and  what  Exammations  ? J 

Dirin^-Tearirntfam1?  b6r  TermS  ’VT'’':,V'1  fr°m  a Student  Ms  obtaining  4e 

*°  “ wMoh  sacb  Terms  ”e  t0  be  iept 

T.  a there  any  Sacramental  test  imposed  on  Students  in  the  Senior  Diyinity  Class,  and 
it  so,  by  what  authority  ? 

Di4iaybClass?be  Period  of  residence  required  to  keep  the  Terms  in  the  Senior 

each  ^ ^ nUmber  of  Lectures  deliyered  by  yon  and  by  each  of  your  Assistants  in 

10.  When  a Student  has  completed  his  Terms  and  Examinations  in  the  Divinity  School 

can  he  at  once  obtain  the  Divinity  Testimonium  ? J ’ 

1 1.  What  is  the  form  of  the  Divinity  Testimonium  ? 

E™-  « Candidates  for  the  Divinity  Testimonium  required  to  attend  the  Lectures  or 

ISSSory  t^“ftlfebreW’ilOTal  Pbll°SOpIlJ1  BibM  G,'“k-  °rEccIe- 

!ny  0{*hesei Professors  called  on  to  assist  at  the  Divinity  Examinations? 
l k ate  T subjects  lectured  on  by  you  and  by  your  Assistants  respectively? 

15.  'Vhat  are  the  subjects  of  the  Examinations  in  the  Senior  Divinity  year  ? 

and  of  fte&aminations  ofyou  and  of>” 
17.  By  what  other  authority  are  such  subjects  appointed  ? 
the  University  ?r3<m  permitted  to  attend  Y°”r  Lectures  who  has  no  other  connexion  with 
19.  Is  such  a person  permitted  to  attend  your  Examinations  ? 
nations  ^ ™Cb  * perS°“  obtail1  a certificate  of  having  attended  your  Lectures  and  Exami- 

21.  If  not,  state  the  nature  of  the  connexion  with  the  University,  and  the  conseouent 
expense  to  be  incurred  by  a Student  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  ItodVour  lS2  fl 
Examinations,  and  to  obtain  a certificate  of  such  attendance,  and  the  authority  by  which 
such  connexion  was  made  imperative  ? y wmca 

the  SeMor^Divinity  cST  an<1  ^ °f  tb°  prizeS  aWarded  &r  Br^cy  m. 

DiriMtf Cl» ?MedalS'  Ejiibitions'  01  Scholarships  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  Senior 
ingtk^^SS^bb  * bL  a Candidate  previous  to  his  obtain- 

25.  Are  any  Terms  required  to  be  kept  by  attendance  on  Lectures  or  by  Dassimr 
Exammatmns,  m order  that  a Master  of  Arts  should  obtain  the  Degree  of 

BachelOTbof  Divinity  rG9nired  *°  be  Performed  ■&&&  the  Degree  of 

Doctor™  DiSy 6 “°nS  MCem‘7  ‘°  be  Mffled  bT  a °“didate  for  the  Degree  of 
nafrn^ 

DoMrnlmSfc  E*e~quiredto  ba  performed  before^htmnin^0  De™eeJo?f 

pajfe 

of^^iS^  rASAr of  “ °f  ***« 
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35.  Enumerate  the  Offices  and  Professorships  in  the  College  and  University  for  which 
Candidates  are  required  to  possess  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  or  that  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  and  state  the  authority  by  which  the  necessity  of  obtaining  either  Degree  was 
imposed. 

IV.  Revenues  of  the  Divinity  School. 

1 . What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Professorship,  and  from  what  sources  derived  ? 

2.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Assistants,  as  such,  and  from  what  sources  derived . 

3.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  of  your  salary,  and  by  what  the  amounts  of  your 

Assistants’  salaries  been  fixed  ? . . 

4.  What  Fees,  if  any,  are  charged  for  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  Examinations, 
and  on  those  of  your  Assistants  ? 

5.  What  Fee,  if  any,  is  charged  on  the  Divinity  Testimonium  ? 

6.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  or  have  you,  any  authority  to  impose  Fees  on 
attendance  on  your  Lectures,  or  on  the  Divinity  Testimonium? 

7.  Is  the  Divinity  Testimonium  subject  to  Stamp  Duty  ? 

8.  What  was  the  number  of  Divinity  Testimoniums  granted  in  each  year,  commencing 
1st  of  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1850,  respectively? 


Paper  No.  3. 
Questions 

ADDRESSED  TO 

Professor  of 
Divinity. 

Revenues  of  the 
Divinity  School. 


Answers  of  the  Venerable  Joseph  H.  Singer,  d.d.,*  Archdeacon  of  Raphoe,  Regius  Answers  of 

„ _ . . . , _ . . _ -.To  Venerable  Joseph 

Professor  of  Divinity,  to  the  Questions  in  Paper  JNo.  3.  H.  Singer,  d.d., 

to  Paper  No.  3. 

I.  State  of  the  Divinity  School.  

1.  At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  was  a Professorship  of  Divinity  first  appointed  in  State  of  the  Divinity 

the  University  of  Dublin  ? 

A Lecturer  in  Divinity  seems  to  have  been  almost  coeval  with  the  first  establishment  of  the 
College.  In  1607  Dr.  James  Ussher  was  appointed  Professor;  in  1674  Letters  Patent  of 
Charles  II.  endow  the  Professorship  more  largely,  and  recognise  the  Professor  as  an  Officer 
of  the  University,  assigning  to  him  chambers,  without  any  obligation  to  perform  the  ordi- 
nary Exercises;  in  1761,  by  a Statute  of  George  III,  the  Professor  is  constituted  Regius 
Professor,  under  certain  regulations;  and  in  1814  the  emoluments  of  the  office  were  in- 
creased, additional  duties  were  imposed,  the  office  was  thrown  open  to  Junior  Fellows, 
being  Doctors  of  Divinity,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  temporary  or  permanent  ap- 
pointment of  a Deputy.  . . . ... 

2.  Is  the  appointment  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  m the  University  of  Dublin 

entirely  vested  in  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  or  has  the  Chancellor 
or  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  or  any  other  party,  a power  of  refusing  to  admit  or 
confirm  the  appointment  ? ' 

By  the  Statute  of  1761,  confirmed  by  that  of  1814,  the  election  of  the  Regius  Professor 
is  absolutely  vested  in  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  ; but  as  the  new  Professor  so  ap- 
pointed must  be  admitted  by  the  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor,  or  his  Deputy,  on  taking 
a prescribed  oath,  that  obligation  may  give  the  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor  a power  of 
refusing  or  confirming  the  appointment : — I am  not  lawyer  enough  to  say  whether  it  does 
or  not.  . . . . 

3.  What  are  the  qualifications  which  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  is  required  to 

^ The  only  qualifications  which  the  Regius  Professor  is  required  to  possess  are,  that  he  is 
a Fellow,  Senior  or  Junior,  that  he  has  taken  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  that 
he  is  esteemed  by  the  Electors  “ a discreet  and  learned  man,”  the  “ best  qualified  among 
the  Candidates  for  said  office. 

4.  By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative  ? 

These  qualifications  are  mentioned  in  the  Statutes. 

5.  Were  any  further  qualifications  required  at  any  former  period? 

I am  not  aware  that  there  were  any  further  qualifications.  In  one  instance,  the  Professor 
was  appointed  at  the  recommendation  of  the  then  Primate.  _ . 

6.  For  what  period  were  you  appointed  to  hold  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Divinity  c 

The  Regius  Professor  is  elected  for  life.  . . „ 1 . 

7.  Are  you  subject  to  any  condition  of  resigning  or  forfeiting  your  Professorship  on  your 
attaining  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  position,  benefice,  or  dignity  ? _ 

The  only  condition  of  resignation  imposed  on  the  Professor  is  the  appointment  to  a 
Bishopric.  There  are  instances  of  Provosts  holding  this  Professorship.  _ 

8.  If  so,  state  the  nature  of  the  condition,  and  the  authority  by  which  it  was  imposed  l 

The  authority  by  which  the  condition  is  imposed  is  the  Statute  of  1814.  _ 

9.  Do  you  hold  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  office,  benefice,  or  dignity,  along 

with  your  Professorship  ? ^ r, 

I was  nominated  to  the  living  of  Raymochy,  in  the  Diocese  of  Raphoe,  by  the  Provost 
and  Senior  Fellows,  on  my  election  to  the  Professorship.  I have  been  also  nominated,  by 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  and  Raphoe,  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Raphoe,  lately  vacated  by 


* InNovember,  1852,  Archdeacon  Singer  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Meath,  and  the  Rev.  Doctor  Butcher,  f.t.c.d., 

was  elected  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity. 
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5?  r,esifna}!on  «f4*  Ef-  Maurice  Fenwick  To  this  dignity  there  is  no  emolument 
H.  Singer,  d.d„  1 would  remark,  that  both  my  predecessors,  Dean  Graves  and  Dr.  Elrin°-ton 

to  Paper  No.  3.  held  livings  along  with  the  Professorship.  ° ’ 

State  of  th^Divinitv  g10'  Is  any  provision  for  appointing  a Deputy  during  the  temporary  illness  or 

School.  3 absence  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  ? 

Yes.  The  same  Statute  enacts,  that  when  from  sickness,  old  age,  or  other  inevitable 
necessity,  the  Professor  becomes  incapacitated  from  performing  the  duties  of  his  office  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  on  representation  by  a written  memorial  accompanied  bv’due 
proof  (which  memorial  and  proof  shall  be  entered  in  the  Registry),  shall  appoint  a denutv 
to  execute  said  office,  being  a Fellow  and  a Doctor  of  Divinity,  to  whom  they  shall  allocate 
a reasonable  and  sufficient  remuneration,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  salary  of  the  Professor 
Such  Deputy  unless  he  choose  to  resign,  to  hold  his  office  during  the  incapacity  of  the 
I rofessor,  and  until  the  20th  of  November  next  ensuing  after  it  has  ceased,  and  due  notice 
be  given  that  the  Professor  is  ready  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  : said  Denutv  eon 
tmuing  to  be  a Fellow.5’  1 J 

11.  Is  there  any  provision  for  providing  a retiring  pension  in  the  event  of  the  Re<nus 
d'rotessor  of  Divinity  becoming  permanently  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  ? 

It  the  Professor  be  unable  to  perform  his  duties  for  one  whole  year,  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows  may  elect  a permanent  Deputy,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Professor  is  to 
be  elected,  due  notice  being  given  to  all  the  Fellows  who  are  eligible,  and  the  Deputy  take 
the  same  oath  as  the  Professor,  mutatis  mutandis,  in  the  College  Chapel,  before  the  Pro- 
vost  or  Vice-Provost.  £400  per  annum,  out  of  the  salary  of  the  Professor  is  to  be  allowed 
to  the  Professor7 10  ^ ^ t0  ai-y  Colleg'e  office  : tlie  residue  of  the  salary  to  be  paid 

12.  At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  were  the  offices  of  Assistants  to  the  Rerfus 

Professor  of  Divinity  established  ? ° 

The  Regius  Professor  seems  not  to  have  had  any  Assistants  until  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  the  Divinity  School  m the  year  1833,  at  which  time  the  Divinity  Course  was  lx 
tended  to  two  years.  CA 

13.  What  is  the  number  of  your  Assistants,  and  by  what  authority  are  they  appointed  9 
ine  number  of  my  Assistants  at  present  is  seven.  The  number  has  been  increased  as 

Fenow?88167  f°r  SUC1  mCrease  aPPeared-  They  are  appointed  by  the  Provost  and  Senior 

■sr ' 1uaddcati°ns  are  your  Assistants  required  to  possess  ? 

My  Assistants  must  be  Junior  Fellows,  and  in  Holy  Orders. 

15.  By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative  ? 

Ihese  qualifications  are  required  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows, 
wise  ? ^ th<3  Selection  °f  your  Assistants  made  by  seniority,  by  examination,  or  how  other- 

SeffioTFeliows  eni°rity  ’ ^ 1 COnceive  the  selection  rests  entirely  with  the  Provost  and 

17.  For  what  period  are  your  Assistants  appointed? 

The  Office  is  not  annual  It  depends,  I should  think,  entirely  on  the  Board  being  satis- 
fied with  the  performance  of  the  duties.  h 

18.  Have  you,  as  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  any  power  in  regulating  the  Courses  of 

*■* — L “4 

I conceive  that  I have  no  power,  as  Begins  Professor,  to  regulate  the  courses  of  Lectures 
or  Examinations  m Divinity,  except  that  when  subjects  alone  are  marked  in  the  Statute  for 
examination,  on  consultation  with  my  Assistants,  I define  the  course;  but  the  books  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  must  be  approved  by  the  Board.  I do  not  conceive  that  I am  more 
than  executive  in  the  government  of  the  Divinity  School. 

19.  Is  such  power  vested  in  any,  and  what  other  persons  ? 

mien  not  defined  by  Statute,  the  power  of  regulating  the  Divinity  School  is  vested  in 
the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows ; but  I feel  convinced  that  any  suggestion  of  tile  Professor 
would  meet  with  immediate  and  serious  consideration. 

20.  Is  the  government  or  the  Course  of  Study  of  the  Divinity  School  in  the  University 

in  any  degree  under  Episcopal  control?  university 

Not  directly  ; but, _ of  course,  the  wishes  or  suggestions  of  the  Prelates  would  call  for  the 
?' °tard\  the  179°>  the  Bishops  resolved  on  a certain 

dh  piprl  iw  l , ^hmh  they  determined  to  examine  Candidates  for  Orders,  and  the  Board 
duectcd  that  a copy  of  their  Resolution  should  be  furnished  to  the  Professor  of  Divinity 
the  Lecturer,  and  his  Assistants,  with  directions  to  prepare  the  Students  in  said  books  A 
gllar  resolution  was  I believe,  entered  into  some  years  since  by  the  Bench  of  Bishops, 
but  I do  not  know  if  it  was  communicated  to  the  Board.  ” 

1 5-' ?e  DiTi,1f,ty  Tfs.‘™onium  of  the  University  of  Dublin  usually  received  or  required 

by  the  Bishops  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  fully  qualifying  Candidates 
for  being  presented  to  them  for  Holy  Orders ; or  is  it  considered  necemry  forStudents  of 
y Dublin  to  seek  Theological  Instruction  elsewhere? 
of S3  iv6  U“ir™ity  “f 1 » generallyreceiyed  by  the  Bishops 

il  „ °h?"K“  Tua^fy1I1g  Candidates  for  being  presented  to  them  for  holy  ordefs;  • 

nor  are  they  required  to  seek  theological  instruction  elsewhere 
22.  Is  there  any  rule  adopted  by  the  Bishops  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
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Ireland,  or  by  any  of  them,  witli  respect  to  requiring  the  Divinity  Testimonium  from  Can- 
didates for  Ordination? 

The  Testimonium  is  generally  required.  There  was,  some  years  since,  I believe,  a reso- 
lution of  many  of  the  Bishops,  making  the  production  of  the  Testimonial  imperative  on  all 
who  had  been  educated  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  I am  not  aware  that  such  a rule  is  now 
in  force.  I believe  the  Bishops  of  both  branches  of  the  Church  very  generally  require  it; 
and  I have  heard  that  the  late  Professor,  with  consent  of  the  Board,  wrote  to  the  English 
Prelates,  informing  them  of  the  Regulations,  &c.,  of  our  Divinity  School,  and  that  he  sent, 
a blank  copy  of  our  Divinity  Testimonium  to  the  Registrar  of  each  Diocese.  The  object 
was  to  ’prevent  imperfect  Testimoniums  being  received  as  perfect,  and  also  to  guard  against 
fraudulent  Testimoniums,  of  which  one  case  had  occurred. 

23.  Is  there  any  Divinity  School  in  Ireland,  from  which  Candidates  for  Ordination  in  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  can  obtain  a Divinity  Testimonium,  besides  the 
Divinity  School  in  the  University  of  Dublin  ? 

There  is  no  other  School  in  Ireland  from  which  Candidates  for  Orders  in  the  United 
Church  can  obtain  Divinity  Testimoniums. 

II.  Discipline  of  the.  Divinity  School. 

1.  In  case  of  the  negligent  performance  of  duties  by  the  Regius  Professor  of-Divinity,  or 
by  his  Assistants,  in  what  body  or  office  is  the  jurisdiction  of  censure  and  punishment  vested? 

By  the  Statutes  of  1761  and  1814,  the  Professor,  or  Deputy,  neglecting  his  duty  is  to  be 
admonished  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows;  if  he  persist,  after  two  admonitions,  he  is 
to  be  cited  to  appear  before  them,  and  on  conviction,  to  be  removed,  with  a reservation  of 
appeal  to  the  Visitors,  whose  determination  is  final.  In  the  Regulte  Universitatis,  cap.  i., 
the  Vice-Chancellor  is  constituted  the  proper  Officer  to  censure  and  punish  the  Professor 
for  neglect  of  duty.  The  authority  of  these  “Regulas”  is,  I believe,  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Statutes.  The  censure  of  the  Assistants  rests  altogether  with  the  Board. 

2.  By  what  authority  was  this  jurisdiction  created? 

The  jurisdiction,  in  the  case  of  the  Professor,  is  created  by  the  above-mentioned  Statutes. 
That  over  the  Assistants,  by  the  Statutes  giving  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  the 
government  of  the  College. 

3.  Are  the  Lectures  or  Examinations,  or  any  of  them,  of  you  and  of  your  Assistants, 
required  to  be  public? 

. The  Prelections  of  the  Professor  are  public.  The  Lectures  of  the  Assistants  and  the 
Examinations  are  private,  except  the  voluntary  Examination  for  the  Professor’s  Premium, 
which  is  public. 

4.  Are  any  of  the  Lectures  or  of  the  Examination  Papers,  of  you  and  of  your  Assistants, 
required  to  be  published? 

None  are  required  to  be  published;  but  the  questions  asked  at  the  Professor’s  Examina- 
tion, above-mentioned,  are  usually  printed  for  circulation,  and  published  in  the  University 
Calendar. 

III.  Studies  of  the  Divinity  School. 

1.  Is  there  any  class  of  Students  who  are  required  to  attend  your  Lectures,  or  the 
Lectures  of  your  Assistants? 

Attendance  on  Divinity  Lectures  is  altogether  voluntary,  except  in  the  case  of  Scholars 
who  have  graduated  as  Bachelors  of  Arts;  but  they  may  attend,  at  their  own  choice,  the 
Professor,  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer,  or  their  Assistants. 

2.  By  what  authority  is  such  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  on  the  Lectures  of  your 
Assistants  made  compulsory? 

The  above-mentioned  attendance  is  by  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

3.  Is  any  privilege  or  advantage  (besides  the  Divinity  Testimonium)  conferred  on  any 
Student's  for  regular  attendance  on  your  Lectures? 

The  only  advantages,  besides  the  Divinity  Testimonium,  depending  on  the  attendance  on 
Divinity  Lectures,  are,  that  Scholars  and  Students  holding  certain  exhibitions  thereby  pre- 
serve their  emoluments  (which  are  conditional  on  attending  two  Courses  of  Lectures — one 
in  Divinity);  and  Students  who  have  attended  two  Terms  of  Divinity  Lectures  may  become 
Candidates  for  Downes’  Divinity  Premiums. 

4.  Are  the  Students  who  attend  your  Lectures  and  those  of  your  Assistants  subject  to 

any,  and  what  Examinations?  , 

No  Student  can  obtain  his  Testimonium  without  passing  a final  Examination  at  the  close 
of  his  second  year,  in  a prescribed  course  of  Divinity ; the  Examiners  being  the  Professor 
and  his  .Assistants.  The  first  day  of  each  Term  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  Stu- 
dents, bjrthe  Assistants,  in  a prescribed  portion  of  the  Greek  Testament.  In  addition,  the 
Professor  holds  a voluntary  Examination. 

5.  What  are  the  number  of  Terms  required  from  a Student  previous  to  his  obtaining  the 
Divinity  Testimonium? 

A Student  must  attend  six  Terms  before  obtaining  his  Divinity  Testimonium — three  in 
each  year  of  his  attendance. 

6.  What  are  the  Rules  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  such  Terms  are  to  be  kept 
by  the  Senior  Divinity  Class  ? 

The  Rules  for  attending  and  keeping  Terms  are  the  same  in  the  Senior  and  Junior  years. 
The  first  day  of  each  Term  is  devoted  to  an  Examination  of  the  Students  in  a prescribed 
portion  of  the  Greek  Testament.  The  Examination  is  carried  on  by  the  Assistants ; and,  in 
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default  of  non-attendance,  or  defective  answering,  the  Student  must  undergo  an  examina- 
tion in  the  same  Greek,  at  the  Examination  which  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  Term.  Two 
days,  not  Lecture  days,  are  appointed  in  each  Term,  when  subjects  or  texts  of  Scripture 
are  given  out,  on  which  each  Student  must  write  an  essay  or  dissertation  in  English ; these 
essays  are  examined  and  criticised  by  the  Assistants.  One  of  these  days,  at  least,  must  be 
attended  by  each  Student.  Each  Student  must  attend  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  Pre- 
lections of  the  Professor  and  the  Lectures  of  the  Assistants  in  each  Term. 

7.  Is  there  any  Sacramental  test  imposed  .on  Students  in  the  Senior  Divinity  Class,  and 
if  so,  by  what  authority  ? 

I know  not  if  the  following  Rule  can  be  called  a test,  and  not  rather  a regulation  of 
College  discipline.  Each  Student,  to  obtain  a Divinity  Testimonium,  must  receive  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  three  times  in  the  College  Chapel,  during  each  year  of  his 
attendance.  This  is  rendered  imperative  by  the  Board ; but,  by  the  same  authority,  the 
Professor  and  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  are  allowed  to  give  special  Certificates  of  Attend- 
ance on  Lectures  and  Examinations  to  Students  who  are  Dissenters,  in  which  the  reason 
why  a regular  Testimonium  could  not  be  given  is  mentioned. 

8.  What  is  the  shortest  period  of  residence  required  to  keep  the  Terms  in  the  Senior 
Divinity  Class  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  answer  this  question  with  distinctness,  as  the  period  depends  on  the  length 
of  the  terms  and  the  occurrence  of  holidays.  I should  think  six  weeks  in  each  Term  to  be 
the  shortest  time  in  which  a Student  could  attend  the  Lectures  of  the  Senior  year. 

9.  What  are  the  number  of  Lectures  delivered  by  you  and  by  each  of  your  Assistants 
in  each  year  ? 

The  Professors  and  Assistants  lecture  twice  each  week  during  Term  (Tuesdays  and 
Fridays),  except  when  holidays  intervene.  The  average  is  about  six  solid  weeks  of  Lec- 
tures in  each  Term,  and  hence  the  number  of  Lectures  in  the  year  generally  varies  from 
thirty-three  to  thirty-six. 

10.  When  a Student  has  completed  his  Terms  and  Examinations  in  the  Divinity  School, 
can  lie  at  once  obtain  the  Divinity  Testimonium  ? 

Yes,,  if  he  has  completed  his  Sacramental  attendance,  and  that  there  is  no  College  ob- 
stacle to  his  obtaining  the  Testimonium  of  his  Degree. 

1 1 . What  is  the  form  of  the  Divinity  Testimonium  ? 

“ Testamur  A.B.  per  biennium  sedulo  interfuisse  prmlectionibus  atque  examinationi- 
bus  in  sacra  Theologia  per  leges  Academicas  requisitis.”  This  is  signed  by  the  Professor 
and  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer. 

12.  Arc  Candidates  for  the  Divinity  Testimonium  required  to  attend  the  Lectures  or 
Examinations  of  the  Professors  of  Hebrew,  Moral  Philosophy,  Biblical  Greek,  or  Ecclesias- 
tical History,  or  of  any  of  them  ? 

Attendance  on  all  the  Professors  mentioned  in  this  question  is  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
the  Student ; but  I believe  such  attendance  is  reckoned  to  Scholars  as  a condition  for  pre- 
serving their  emoluments. 

13.  Are  any  of  these  Professors  called  on  to  assist  at  the  Divinity  Examinations? 

The  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  being  at  present  a Junior  Fellow,  and  one  of  the 
Professor’s  Assistants,  co-operates  in  all  the  Examinations.  He  is  especially  bound  to 
examine  in  Ecclesiastical  History  at  the  Professor’s  voluntary  Examination ; but  I suppose 
that  if  he  were  not  a Fellow,  and  Assistant  to  the  Professor,  this  duty  would  not  be  required. 
No  other  Professor  takes  any  part  in  the  Examinations. 

14.  What  are  the  subjects  lectured  on  by  you  and  by  your  Assistants  respectively  ? 

In  the  first  Term  of  the  year,  I lecture  in  Biblical  Criticism  and  Interpretation ; in  the 
second,  on  the  Liturgy  and  Articles  of  the  United  Church ; and  in  the  concluding  Term, 
on  the  Controversy  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  obvious  that  these  subjects  are  too 
large  and  too  important  to  be  fully  considered  in  the  time  allotted  for  the  Lectures.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  give  the  Students  a general  view  of  their  extent  and  nature,  selecting 
some  of  the  more  salient  points  for  a detailed  examination  ; and  it  is  my  object,  while  deli- 
neating historically  the  progress  of  opinion,  to  direct  the  Students  to  the  works  in  which 
fuller  information  may  be  obtained,  and  to  endeavour  to  guard  their  minds  against  the 
errors  that  are  prevalent.  I have  not  thought  it  to  be  my  duty  to  go  dogmatically  into 
the  topics  that  divide  the  Church  at  the  present  day,  while  I have  not  deemed  myself  pre- 
cluded from  permitting  my  own  individual  opinion  being  known  on  the  more  important  or 
more  interesting  of  these  controversies.  The  first  Term  is  employed  by  the  Assistants  in 
lecturing  their  respective  divisions  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  Greek ; the  second  and 
third  are  occupied  in  Burnet’s  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Their  Lectures  are 
Catechetical,  and  they  examine  the  Students  in  prescribed  portions  of  the  Text-books, 
explaining  and  commenting  on  their  contents.  I consider  the  Lectures  of  the  Assistants, 
as  distinguished  from  the  prelectional  system,  to  be  a most  important  adjunct,  and  one 
without  which  few  of  our  Students  could  obtain  other  than  a very  superficial  knowledge  of 
Theology. 

15.  What  are  the  subjects  of  the  Examinations  in  the  Senior  Divinity  year? 

On  the  first  Lecture-day  of  Michaelmas  Term  the  Students  are  examined  in  the  Greek 
of  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  The  first  Lecture-days  of  the  other  two 
Icrms  are  also  devoted  to  prescribed  portions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  are  changed 
from  time  to  time ; but  the  portion  for  Michaelmas  Term  is  fixed.  For  the  present  year, 
the  other  portions  are  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians.  At  the  close  of  the 
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Trinity  Terra,  the  Class  is  examined  by  the  Professor  and  Assistants  in  the  following 
Course  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Greek) ; Old  Testament  History,  Mosheim’s 
Ecclesiastical  History  (Soames’  Edition),  vols.  i.,  iii.,  iv. ; Wheatley  on  the  Boole  of  Common 
Prayer;  Potter  on  Church  Government ; Burnet  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ; Taylor’s Dis- 
suasives  from  Popery,  Part  I. — the  Candidates  for  high  places  are  expected  to  be  prepared 
in  the  second  Part.  A subject  for  English  Composition  is  given.  After  the  Examination,  the 
Students  who  pass  are  arranged  in  three  classes,  according  to  their  answering,  and  the  list 
so  drawn  out  is  published.  A Supplemental  Examination  of  the  same  kind  is  held  at  the 
end  of  each  Term.  Besides  these  Examinations,  there  is  an  Examination  held  by  the  Pro- 
fessor and  his  Assistants  in  Michaelmas  Term  each  year,  at  which  attendance  is  voluntary  ; 
it  lasts  for  two  days,  and  the  subjects  are,  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  in  the  morning 
of  the  first  day,  the  New  Testament  in  the  afternoon ; the  second  morning,  Ecclesiastical 
History ; the  second  afternoon,  the  Liturgy  and  Articles.  These  Examinations  are  now 
held  on  the  20th  and  21st  of  November  in  each  year.  The  following  list  of  Books  has 
been  drawn  up  by  the  Professor  and  his  Assistants,  and  has  been  approved  by  the  Board. 
It  is  exclusive  of  the  Books  read  at  the  ordinary  Lectures  and  Examinations. 


OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Graves  on  the  Pentateuch. 

Hengstenberg’s  Christology,  vols.  i.  and  ii. 

Ilavernick  on  the  Pentateuch. 

Stuart  on  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament. 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Wordsworth  on  the  Canon  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

Davidson’s  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

Hug’s  Introduction  to  ditto. 

Horne’s  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  chap.  i.  sect.  2 ; 
chap.  ii.  sects.  2,  3 ; chap.  iii.  sect.  2 ; vol. 
iv.  part  ii.,  with  Appendix. 

Greswell’s  Dissertations,  the  parts  bearing 
directly  on  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospels. 

Westcott’s  Elements  of  Gospel  Harmony. 

Wilson’s  Illustrations  of  the  New  Testament, 
edited  by  Bishop  Turton. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

Soames’  edition  of  Mosheim. 

Burton’s  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 
Hallam’s  Middle  Ages,  chap.  vii. 
Carwitlien’s  English  Church. 

Palin’s  English  Church. 

King’s  Irish  Church. 

ARTICLES  AND  LITURGY. 

Laurence’s  Bampton  Lectures. 

Palmer’s  Antiquities  of  the  English  Kitual. 
Ilardwicke’s  History  of  the  Articles. 
Hooker’s  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  books  iii. 
and  v. 

Waterland  on  the  Athanasian,  Creed. 
Marsh’s  Comparative  View. 

Keeling’s  Liturgise  Britannicte. 

Cardwell’s  History  of  Conferences. 


16.  Are  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  of  the  Examinations  of  you  and  of  your 
Assistants  appointed  by  lloyal  Letter  ? 

In  the  Statute  “ De  Professoribus,”  1 Geo.  III.  1761,  the  Professor  is  directed  to  deliver 
a Prelection  in  the  beginning  of  each  Term,  in  which  the  order  and  subject-matter  of  the 
studies  of  the  Term  may  be  discussed.  Twice  a week  in  Term,  “ lectionem  liabeat,”  in 
which  he  is  directed  to  explain  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  expound  controversies,  and  examine 
in  Ecclesiastical  History.  By  the  Statute  54  Geo.  III.  1814,  he  is  directed  to  deliver  four 
Prelections  in  the  year,  and  to  hold  the  Annual  Examination  mentioned  in  the  last  Answer, 
the  subjects  and  time  of  which  Examination  are  specified  in  the  Statute. 

17.  By  what  other  authority  are  such  subjects  appointed? 

The  subjects  on  which,  in  each  Term,  the 'Professors  and  his  Assistants  lecture  are,  I 
conceive,  appointed  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

18.  Is  any  person  permitted  to  attend  your  Lectures  who  has  no  other  connexion  with 
the  University  ? 

My  Lectures  are  open  to  the  public,  and  any  individual  may  attend  the  course.  The 
Assistants’  Lectures  are  private. 

19.  Is  such  a person  permitted  to  attend  your  Examinations? 

All  the  Examinations  are  strictly  private,  except  the  Professor’s  voluntary  Examination, 
at  which  a stranger  may  be  present,  but  not  as  a candidate. 

20.  Can  such  a person  obtain  a certificate  of  having  attended  your  Lectures  and  Exami- 
nations ? 

No  person  can  be  considered  a Divinity  Student  whose  name  is  not  on  the  College 
Books  ; and  none  but  Divinity  Students  can  obtain  a Certificate  of  having  attended  Lectures 
and  Examinations. 

21.  If  not,  state  the  nature  of  the  connexion  with  the  University,  and  the  consequent 
expense  to  be  incurred  by  a Student  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  attend  your  Lectures  and 
Examinations,  and  to  obtain  a certificate  of  such  attendance,  and  the  authority  by  which 
such  connexion  was  made  imperative  ? 

All  Candidate  Bachelors,  and  those  of  higher  Degrees,  may  attend  the  Professor 
of  Divinity  and  his  Assistant  as  Divinity  Students ; their  names  must  be  on  the 
College  Books,  and  they  must  have  completed  the  Junior  Divinity  Year  in  every 
respect.  The  Statute  provides  that  the  “ Auditores”  of  the  Professor  shall  be  Bachelors 
of  Arts,  and  Masters  of  the  first  and  second  year.  As  Divinity  Students  they  pay 
nothing,  but  for  retaining  the  name  on  the  College  Books,  they  continue  to  pay  the 
ordinary  College  expenses  of  £7  10s.  half-yearly,  for  Pensioners,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  paid  for  attendance  on  Divinity  Lectures,  as  this  requires  a longer  residence  in  College 
than  would  be  necessary  simply  for  taking  the  degree  of  B.A.  This  fee,  if  the  Student 
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attend  his  Terms  regularly,  is  paid  but  for  one  half-year.  It  will  be  observed,  that  we 
require  three  years  of  preparatory  study,  before  our  Students  enter  upon  professional.  I 
feel  convinced  that  no  one  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  Theological  subjects  will  regret 
the  time  so  passed,  if,  independent  of  the  information  acquired,  the  exercise  and  discipline 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  mind,  being- 
brought  in  contact  with  mathematical  and  physical  studies,  acquires,  in  the  best  and  severest 
school,  inductive  habits.  Moral  and  Metaphysical  subjects  (which  obtain  great  attention 
in  the  higher  classes,  and  for  which  special  prizes  are  appointed)  are  essentially  connected 
with  many  most  important  questions  in  Natural  and  Revealed  Theology,  while  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  languages  of  antiquity  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  Student’s 
preparation.  These  considerations  connect  the  education  in  Arts  with  that  in  Theology, 
and  render  the  one  an  introduction  to  the  other ; and  assuredly  neither  the  interests  of 
religion  or  sound  learning  will  be  consulted,  nor  the  pious  intentions  of  our  groat  founder 
fulfilled  (“ut  studiosi  eo  melius  ad  bonas  artes  percipiendas,  colendamque  virtutem  et  reli- 
gionem  adjuventur”),  if  any  separation  should  take  place  between  Theological  Education 
and  a well-arranged  and  ascertained  Education  in  Arts. 

22.  What  is  the  number  and  aggregate  value  of  the  prizes  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the 
Senior  Divinity  Class  ? 

There.are  no  prizes  of  any  kind  belonging  exclusively  to  the  Senior  Divinity  Class. 
Any  Divinity  Student  may  attend  the  voluntary  Examination,  though  it  has  hitherto  been 
practically  confined  to  the  Senior  Classes.  The  prizes  are  £20  and  £10,  to  which  the 
Board  has,  in  some  few  instances,  added  a third.  The  Downes’  Premiums,  for  written 
composition,  extemporary  speaking,  and  reading  the  Liturgy,  are  open  to  the  Senior  Class, 
but  not  confined  to  them  ; the  aggregate  value  of  the  prizes,  respectively,  are  £33  £20,” 
and  £12.  The  Ellington  Prize,  for  written  composition,  £30,  is  open  to  all  Bachelors  of 
Arts  not  exceeding  three  years’  standing.  The  prizes  awarded  by  the  Professor  of  Biblical 
Greek,  £15,  and  those  of  the  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  which  are  of  the  same 
value,  are  not  confined  to  any  class  of  Divinity  Students. 

23.  Are  any  Medals,  Exhibitions,  or  Scholarships  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  Senior 
Divinity  Class  ? 

There  are  no  Medals,  Exhibitions,  or  Scholarships,  connected  in  any  way  with  proficiency 
in  the  Senior  Divinity  Class. 

24.  State  the  conditions  necessary  to  be  fulfilled  by  a Candidate,  previous  to  his  obtain- 
ing the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

A Bachelor  in  Divinity  must  be  M.A.  of  seven  years’  standing,  and  in  Priest's  Orders. 
There  are  exercises  to  be  performed  before  the  grace  of  the  House  can  be  obtained  for  the 
Degree. 

25.  Are  any  Terms  required  to  be  kept  by  attendance  on  Lectures,  or  by  passing 
Examinations,  in  order  that  a Master  of  Arts  should  obtain  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  ? 

Nothing  is  required  for  the  Degree  but  the  standing  and  the  Exercises. 

26.  What  are  the  Exercises  required  to  be  performed  before  obtaining  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  ? 

One  Despondency,  one  Opponency,  one  condo  ad  clarum  in  Latin,  and  one  condo  ad 
populum  in  English.  The  Disputations  are  little  more  than  formal,  but  are  preserved,  as  I 
suppose,  from  a reverence  for  antiquity. 

27.  Give,  as  an  illustration,  copies  of  the  Respondency  and  Opponency  which  formed 
part  of  the  Exercises  of  any  Candidate  Bachelor  of  Divinity  during  the  past  five  years. 

The  following  are  specimens  of  the  questions  proposed.  I have  not  preserved  the 
original  papers  : — 

Anne  hmc  vita  status  discipline  ? 

Anne  traditio  sit  regula  fidei  ? 

28.  Can  you  state  any  instance  of  a Candidate  having  been  refused  his  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  performed  his  Exercises  ? 

I can  give  no  instance  of  a Degree  refused,  but  I have  sent  back  a Bachelor  of  Divinity 
for  insufficient  preparation. 

29.  What  are  the  conditions  necessary  to  be  fulfilled  by  a Candidate  for  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  ? 

He  must  be  B.D.  of  five,  or  M.A.  of  twelve  years’  standing. 

30.  Are  any  terms  required  to  be  kept  by  attendance  on  Lectures,  or  by  passing 
Examinations,  in  order  that  a Bachelor  of  Divinity  should  obtain  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  ? 

No  Terms  or  Examinations  are  required  to  obtain  the  Degree  of  D.D.  from  that  of  B.D. 

31.  What  are  the  Exercises  required  to  be  performed  before  obtaining  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  ? 

The  same  Exercises  are  required  for  the  Degree  of  D.D,  as  for  B.D.,  with  the  addition 
of  three  Dissertations  on  any  Theological  subject. 

32.  Give,  as  an  illustration,  copies  of  the  Respondency  and  Opponency  which  formed 
part  of  the  Exercises  of  any  Candidate  during  the  past  five  years. 

Anne  sacramentum  efficax,  per  opus  operatum,  ut  dicunt  pontificii  ? 

Anne  sit  contradictio  inter  Evangelistas  de  celebrando  Paschate  ? ' 

33;  Can  you  state  any  instance  of  a Candidate  having  been  refused  his  Degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  performed  his  Exercises  ? 
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I do  not  know  any  instance  of  a Candidate  being  refused  liis  Degree  on  account  of  the 
wav  in  which  he  performed  his  Exercises.  . ..  , e -r,  v.  H.  Singer,  d.d., 

34.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  number  of  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  and  of  Doctoi  T0  Paper  Iso.  3. 

of  Divinity  which  may  be  granted  in  each  year  ? , Studies  of  the 

I believe  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  Degrees  that  may  be  granted.  Divinity  School. 

35.  Enumerate  the  Offices  and  Professorships  in  the  College  and  University  lor  wine 
Candidates  are  required  to  possess  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  or  that  of  Doc  oi 
of  Divinity,  and  state  the  authority  by  which  the  necessity  of  obtaining  either  Degree  t 

impose must  be  at  least  B.D.;  the  Professor  of  Divinity  must  beD.D.,  according  to 
the  Statute;  the  Donnellan  Lecturer,  if  not  a Fellow  or  ex-Fcllow,  must  be,  by  regulation 
of  the  Board,  at  least  B.D. 

IV.  Revenues  of  the  Divinity  School. 

1 .  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Professorship,  and  from  what  sources  ^rived  ? bSv  SchSl. 
My  income  is  fixed  by  Statute,  at  £1.200  per  annum,  derived  entirely  from  the  iesources 

°f  2^  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Assistants,  as  such,  and  from  what  sources  derived  ? 

. The  emoluments  of  the  Assistants  amount  to  £27  14  s.  per  annum;  those  who  assist  a 

the  Divinity  Examinations  receive,  in  addition,  £6  6s.  from  the  College  revenues. 

3.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  of  your  salary,  and  by  what  the  amounts  of  youi 

Assistants’ salaries,  been  fixed  ? a 

My  salary  is  appointed  by  Statute— that  of  my  Assistants  by  the  Board. 

4. "  What  Fees,  if  any,  are  charged  for  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  Examinations, 
and  on  those  of  your  Assistants? 

No  Fees  are  charged  on  attendance. 

5.  What  Fee,  if  any,  is  charged  on  the  Divinity  Testimonium  ! 

No  Fee  is  charged  on  the  Divinity  Testimonium.  _ ' . . „ 

<5.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  or  have  you,  any  authority  to  impose  1 ees  on. 
attendance  on  your  Lectures,  or  on  the  Divinity  Testimonium  . q 

I have  no  authority  to  impose  such  Fees,  but  I conceive  that  the  Provost  and  Semoi 
Fellows  have. 

7.  Is  the  Divinity  Testimonium  subject  to  stamp  duty  l 
The  Divinity  Testimonium  is  not  subject  to  stamp  duty. 

8.  What  was  the  number  of  Divinity  Testimoniums  granted  in.  each  year,  commencm0 

1st  Of  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1850,  respectively?  " ' . . , . ., 

The  following  Table  contains  the  numbers  that  passed  the  final  Examination  during  the 
years  specified,  and,  therefore,  the  number  of  Testimoniums  signed : 


• 

TERMS. 

1848. 

1849.  1850.  | 

| Hilary, 

1 1 Trinity, 

9 

11  | 

13  j 

76' 

04 

| Michaelmas, 

18' 

16 

| Total,  . 

103 

91  i 

116 

. 1 

18th  December,  1851. 


(Signed) 


Joseph  H.  Singer, 

Regius  Professor. 


PAPER  No.  4. 


-.QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  ARCHBISHOP  KING’S  LECTURER  IN 
DIVINITY. 


Paper  No.  4. 


Questions 

' J"i‘'  * " ADDRESSED  TO 

The  Divinity  School  in  the  TTniveesity  of  Ddblih.  Part  II.-Arehhishop  King's  Lecturer 

in  Divinity  and  his  Assistants.  Divinity. 

I.  State  of  the  Divinity  School. 

1.  At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  was  the  Lectureship  in  Divinity,  now  called  Stoof  to  Divinity 

Archbishop  King’s  Lectureship,  first  established  ? . ■ ..  . , . 

2.  Were  any  Rules  or  Conditions  made  by  Archbishop  King  in  founding  or  m endowing 

3.  In  what  manner  and  from  what  body  was  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in  Divinity 

usually  selected  before  1833  ? , , . „ , ,, 

4 What  were  the  regulations  made  in  1833  with  respect  to  the  body  from  which  the 
Lecturer  should  be  selected,  and  the  conditions  on  which  the  appointment  should  be  held  . 

5 By  what  authority  were  these  Regulations  made,  and  are  they  still  m force  t _ 

6.  Is  the  appointment  of  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in  Divinity  entirely  vested  in  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  or  has  the  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor  of 
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Snt  ?iT6Mity’  °r  anJ °ther  a ?ower  o£  rsf“si”g  «sm  or  confirm  tie  appoint- 

AuchbiTopkIng’s  tQ  p0g^ggpare  the  1ualificatioils  wMch  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in  Divinity  .is  required 
Divinity.  8.  By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative  ? 

School fthGDivinity  how  othSwise?1011  t0  ArChbiSh°P  Klng’S  LectureshiP  V Seniority,  by  Examination,  or 

10.  For  what  period  were  you  appointed  to  hold  your  Lectureship  ? 

11.  Are  you  subject  to  any  condition  of  resigning  or  forfeiting  vour  LpoturMbtr.  n„ 
attaining  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  position,  benefice,  or  dignity  ? P’  7 Ul’ 

with  your  Softer^  °fter  *«"**“«  °ffice>  Wfi“'  01  d%®|  fag 

ab«  dnri,,S  tlM  «r 

T JLi?  * n°  “"“goment  for  providing  a pension  in  the  event  of  Archbishop  King's 
lecturer  m Drvimty  becoming  permanently  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  ?S 

ship  ratabiisM  ?me’a  y ritJ'  'T tie  °ffiC0S  °f Assistants  to  your  Lecture. 

17'  wS*f 18  4.tn™ber  of  your  Assistants,  and  by  what  authority  are  they  appointed? 

17.  ^ hat  qualifications  are  your  Assistants  required  to  possess?  J 1 

in  r la£  au:,lonty  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative  ? 
otherwise?  SCl<JC“0n  °f  Jom'  Assistants  made  by  Seniority,  by  Examination,  or  how 
20.  For  what  period  are  your  Assistants  appointed? 
nil™  ■J°'1  ™ regulating  the  Courses  of  Lectures  and  Examinations  in 

” ™y  °ther.  Wa\m  th°  Scrernment  of  the  Divinity  School  in  the  Universitv? 

any  degre^|SE^fc?6  °f  ^ M-sit/in 

, 21'  I|.tbe  D'vinity  Testimonium  of  the  Dublin  University  usually  received  or  reouired 
by  the  Bishops  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  fully  qualifying  Candidates 
foi  being  presented  to  them  for  Holy  Orders  ; or  is  it  considered  necessar/foif Students  of 
the  University  of  Dublin  to  seek  Theological  Instruction  elsewhere  9 * 

24.  Is  there  any  rule  adopted  by  the  Bishops  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
r«eot  t0  requiring  the  Divinity  Testimonium  from  CandL 

tt2-+'  anJ  Divinity  School  in  Ireland  from  which  Candidates  for  Ordination  in  the 

c“oMai11  a Test~  «d- 

II.  Discipline  of  the  Divinity  School. 

■ !:.I;1.'rasB  »f  negligence  in  the  performance  of  duties  by  Archbishop  King's  Lecturer 
puffi1hmmivcstedVASS1StantS'  “",llat  b°dy  0t  °®ee  is  the  jurisdiction  of  censure  and 
2.  By  what  authority  was  this  jurisdiction  created? 

re^tffailJSrE"aminaii0nS-  ” a”y  °f  tll6m-  °f  y°"  ” °f  yom  As*‘^. 

■ requirt?  Se  PuhSm?”  ” °(  tie  E™atien  »»-  of  you  or  of  your  Assistants 


Discipline  of  the 
Divinity  School. 


Studies  of  the 
Divinity  School. 


III.  Studies  of  the  Divinity  School. 

turosoVyom  ISsStsf  1*°  « *>  ^ fa#' « «*  I~ 

a“6ndmCe  0n  y°”  LeCtas  “d  <“!  f Lectures  of  yonr 

fJ-Js  FiviIege  or  advantage  besides  the  Divinity  Testimonium  conferred  on  Students 
for  regular  attendance  on  your  Lectures,  or  on  those  of  your  Assistants  ? 

any  am^what  Examinations  p ££6nd  y»”  °£  *>?  Assistants  subject  to 

Dirin™4«ti™ntam  ?“'  T°rmS  req’”Iei  * StUdeIlt  pre™”8  ‘°  °b«™g  the 

tho°  ZiZ  IeSPCCt  ‘°  4,5  ma“Mr  “ WM0K  tle  T™8  «■*  *>  bB  Ml*  by 

if  so,  Shority  rntaI  test  imposed  • Stl,dc“ts  ” the  ym  “d 

DWn™|is|al8“te8‘:  P<!1'i0d  °f  reSidenCB  ired  t0  keeP  the  Tb™8  fa  Junior 

9 What  arc  the  subjects  lectured  on  by  you  and  by  your  Assistants  respectively  ? 

0.  v\  hat  are  the  subjects  of  the  Examinations  in  the  Junior  Divinity  year  9 J 
U.  Are  any  of  tlie  subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  of  the  Examinations  of  you  and  of  vour 
Assistants  appointed  by  Royal  Letter  ? } ana  ot  5 0U1 

1 2.  By  what  authority  are  such  subjects  appointed  ? 
the  Unh’ci'slty  ?r8011  permitted  t0  attend  jT°”  Lec‘™es,  who  has  no  other  connexion  with 
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14.  Is  such  a person  permitted  to  attend  your  Examinations  ? Paper  No.  4. 

15.  Can  such  a person  obtain  a Certificate  of  having  attended  your  Lectures  and  Aj^ressedNto 

Examinations  ? . Archbishop  King’s 

16.  If  not,  state  the  nature  of  the  connexion  with  the  University,  and  the  consequent  Lecturer  in 

expense  incurred  by  a Student  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  a Certificate  of  attendance  on  Divinity. 
either  Lectures  or  Examinations,  and  the  authority  by  which  such  connexion  was  made  Studies  ofthe 
imperative  ? . Divinity SchooL 

17.  What  is  the  number  and  aggregate  annual  value  of  the  Prizes  awarded  tor  proficiency 

in  the  Junior  Divinity  Class  ? . 

18.  Are  any  Medals,  Exhibitions,  or  Scholarships  awarded  for  proficiency  m the  Junior 
Divinity  Class? 


IV.  Revenues  of  the  Divinity  School. 


1.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Lectureship? 

2.  How  much  of  these  emoluments  are  derived  from  the  foundation  of  Archbishop  King, 
and  how  much  from  any,  and  what  other  sources  ? 

3.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Assistants,  as  such,  and  from  what  sources  derived  ? 

4.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  of  your  Salary,  and  by  what  the  amounts  of  your 
Assistants’  Salaries  been  fixed  ? 

5.  What  Fees,  if  any,  are  charged  for  attendance  on  your  Lectures,  and  on  those  oi  your 
Assistants  ? 

6. '  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  or  have  you,  any  authority  to  impose  bees  tor 
attendance  on  your  Lectures  ? 


Revenues  of  the 
Divinity  School. 


Answers  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  M‘Neece,  D.D.,  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in  Divinity,  to 

the  Questions  in  Paper  No.  4.  M‘Neece,  d.d., 

to  Paper  No.  4. 

I.  State  of  the  Divinity  School. 

1.  At  what  time  and  by  what  authority  was  the  Lectureship  in  Divinity,  now  called  g®Q°f the  Divinity 
Archbishop  King’s  Lectureship,  first  established  ? 

The  Lectureship  in  Divinity,  now  called  Archbishop  King’s  Lectureship,  was  established 
in  the  year  1718,  by  Dr.  William  King,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  The  present  designation 
was  adopted  by  a resolution  of  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  in  the  year  1805.  Previous 
to  that  date  the  Lecturer  was  styled  the  Divinity  Lecturer.  The  following  extract  from 
the  College  Registry  for  the  year  1718  records  the  foundation  of  the  Lectureship: — 

“ October  27,  1718.  This  day  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  was  given  to  the  College 
by  the  most  Rev.  Father  in  God,  Dr.  William  King,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  found 
a Divinity  Lecture  for  the  instruction  of  Bachelors  of  Arts.”  Upon  his  death  in  1(29  a 
further  sum  of  £500  was  devised  to  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Robert  Dougal,  in  trust,  to  pur- 
chase a further  maintenance  for  the  said  Lecturer.  The  authority  by  which  the  Lecture- 
ship was  established  was  that  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College. 

2.  Were  any  Rules  or  Conditions  made  by  Archbishop  King  in  founding  or  in  endowing 
the  Lectureship  ? 

There  is  no  record  of  any  Rules  or  Conditions  having  been  made  by  Archbishop  King  in 
founding  and  endowing  the  Lectureship.  ... 

3.  In  what  manner  and  from  what  bodj'  was  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in  Divinity 
usually  selected  before  1833  ? 

Previous  to  the  year  1S33  the  Lecturer  was  selected  from  the  Senior  Fellows.  rJ  lie 
office  was  an  annual  office,  elected  to  on  the  20th  November,  and  was  generally  held  in 
conjunction  with  other  College  offices. 

4.  What  were  the  Regulations  made  in  1 833  with  respect  to  the  body  from  which  the 
Lecturer  should  be  selected,  and  the  conditions  on  which  the  appointment  should  be  held? 

In  the  year  !833  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretionary 
power  vested  in  them  by  the  founder  of  the  Lectureship,  made  the  following  new  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  the  body  from  which  the  Lecturer  should  bo  selected,  and  the  condi- 
tions on  which  the  appointment  should  be  held : 

“Resolvkd, — 

“ i.  That,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  School  of  Divinity,  from  the  20th  November  next, 
the  Lectureship  founded  by  Archbishop  King  shall  be  filled  by  a Junior  Fellow. 

“ ir.  That  such  Lecturer,  after  his  appointment,  may  no  longer  be  charged  with  the  care 
of  pupils,  or  any  other  College  office,  except  that  of  Preacher ; and  that  as  soon 
as  he  shall  cease  to  be  a Junior  Fellow,  his  Lectureship  shall  be  ipso  facto 
vacant. 

“in.  That  the  salary  shall  be  raised  to  £700  per  annum,  to  be  charged  on  the  Decre- 
ments.” 

5.  By  what  authority  were  these  regulations  made,  and  are  they  still  in  force  . 

These  regulations  were  made  by  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows.  They 
have  been  since  modified  by  the  same  authority,  and  are  not  all  now  in  force. 

6.  Is  the  appointment  of  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in  Divinity  entirely  vested  in  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  or  has  the  Chancellor  or  Vice -Chancellor  of 
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tie  University,  or  any  other  authority,  a power  of  refusing  to  admit  or  confirm  the  appoint 
M‘Neece  d d.  men^  • L 1 : 

ro  Paper’ No.  4.  The  appointment  of  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  is  entirely  vested  in  the  Provost  and 

State  Of  theDivinity  Rf1110.1'  •'  . °™'s’  and  *6  sanction  of  the  Chancellor  or  Visitors  is  no  more  required  in  this 

School.  7 thaf  *fc  1S  m appointment  of  any  other  College  officer.  Still  it  is  conceivable  that  such 

a choice  might  be  made  as  would  warrant  the  interference  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Universitv 
m virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  on  them  by  the  Statutes  of  inquiring  into  and  correcting 
all  abuses  negligences,  and  offences,  in  whatsoever  way,  and  by  whomsoever  committed  in 
the  said  University.  Vide  Stat.  Car.  I.  c.  27.  oummiuectin 

7.  What  are  the  qualifications  which  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in  Divinity  is  'required 

to  possess  ? J i ^ u 

The  qualifications  which  must  be  possessed  by  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in  Divinitv 
have  never  been  exactly  defined.  He  must,  of  course,  be  in  Holy  Orders,  and  no  one 
has  1been  efected  who  was  not  a Senior  or  Junior  Fellow  at  the  time  of  his  election 
In  18.33  a rule  was  made  requiring  him  to  be  selected  from  the  Junior  Fellows,  and  de- 
claring that  as  soon  as  he  should  cease  to  be  a Junior  Fellow  his  Lectureship  should  be 
ipso  facto  vacant.  This  Rule  was  repealed  in  1836,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  latter  clause 
and i Dr.  O Lnen,  who  was  then  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer,  was  permitted  to  resign  his 
1'  eilowslnp,  and  to  retain  his  Lectureship  in  conjunction  with  a College  living.  Upon  his 
promotion  to  the  Episcopal.  Bench,  I was  appointed  to  the  office  on  the  same  terms.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  Board  will  always  elect  a Junior  Fellow,  if  they  can  find  one  willing  and 
competent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office;  but  in  the  event  of  their  not  findino-anv 
person  among  the  Junior  Fellows  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications,  I think  it  probable 
suitable^  ^ am°ng  ^ ex_Fellows  the  candidate  whom  they  shall  judge  most 

8.  By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative  ? 

. jrny  n^es  resPecting  the  qualifications  of  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  which  may  be  now 

in  force,  were  made  by  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

how  otherwise6^1011  4°  Arcbblsbo?  King’s  Lectureship  by  Seniority,  by  Examination,  or 

The  election  to  Archbishop  King’s  Lectureship  is  not  by  Seniority;  neither  have  the 
Candidates  hitherto  been  subjected  to  any  Examination ; but  the  Board  appoint  that 
Candidate  who  appears  to  them,  taking  every  thing  into  account,  the  best  qualified  for  the 

10.  For  what  period  were  you  appointed  to  hold  your  Lectureship  ? 

I was  appointed  to  hold  my  Lectureship  until  I should  reach  the  standing  of  a Senior 
Fellow.  After  that  time  I am  bound  to  resign  it,  if  the  Board  should  require  me  to  do  so 
on  certain  stipulated  conditions.  . ’ 

nthi,;;,!1!,^  C8?Ibje-Cti t0  T*—  °f  "%*« « forfeiting  your  Lectureship,  on  your 
attaining  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  position,  benefice,  or  dignity  9 
i am  bound  to  resign  my  Lectureship  as  soon  after  my  obtaining  a Senior  Fellow’s 
standing  as  a vacancy  shall  occur  m any  one  of  five  College  Livings  specified,  provided  I 
am  nominated^  by  the  Board  to  such  vacant  Living.  It  is,  however,  optional  with  them 
whether  they  shall  call  upon  me  to  accept  such  a Benefice,  and  resign  my  Lectureship,  or  not 

with -yom  Professorship  01  0te  0ffl°0’  00  f% 

the1  W IS?  ™7,Vturfhit  Living  of  Arboe  in  the  Diocese  of  Armagh,  which  is  in 
the  gift  of  the  College.  I am  also  one  of  the  University  Preachers  ; but  this  is  in  Virtue  of 
my  Lectureship,  and  no  separate  emoluments  are  attached  to  the  office 

of^hbi^sfxx^ 

In  the  year  1 840  it  was  resolved  by  the  Board  that  in  case  of  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer 
becoming  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  a Deputy  should  be  appointed  for  a 
year,  or  less  period,  at  a salary  of  £100  a year,  to  be  deducted  from  the  safary  of  Arch- 
Wh  8 Ee?u!'er’  A *1  any  longer  period  was  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  £200 

a yeai,  to  bo  similarly  deducted  from  the  salary  of  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer 
T JJ.'Jf.  aftangeraent  for  providing  a pension  in  the  event  of  Archbishop  King’s 

L If  the  LtS’JT X beeomi"8  Permanently  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  0Pffice  ¥ 

It  the  Lecturer  become  permanently  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  the 

Folio  *U'f  T"  £ hlmu-  Ilf0?  of  £50°  > year.  This  lasts  until  he  reaches  Senior 
Fellows  standing  after  which  he  may  be  required  to  retire  on  a College  Living  provided 
it  be  one  of  the  five  referred  to  in  my  answer  to  question  No  11  0 P 

shi^estabMedT6’  a"d  V Wh!“  *ere  the  of  Aesistants  to  your  Lecture- 

th^vear ^VSS^^find^tb^f^l’’3^0^  Lecturer  appears  to  have  been  appointed  in 

iect  ■ « Si,  ath  rnt  W1  ™gu  en“7  “ ih?  CoHege  EeSistrJ  fa  relation  to  this  sub- 
Mr  ? reTg  T agl',eei  **  » Jmii01'  *****  Lecturer  is  necessary, 

fa  m Tm  *«r 
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On  the  first  establishment  of  this  office,  in  1783,  only  one  Assistant  to  the  Divinity  Lee- 

turer  was  appointed:  since  then  the  Board  have  from  time  to  time  on  the  application  of 

the  Lecturer,  added  to  the  number,  partly  because  the  increase  in  the  number  of  btudents  TO  Paper  No.  4. 

in  the  Junior  Divinity  Class  called  for  an  increased  staff  of  Lecturers,  and  partly  from  a st>ttofa4I)Mllity 

conviction  that,  by  lessening  the  number  of  Students  in  attendance  on  each  Assistant,  they  School- 

would  enable  the  Lecturer  to  examine  his  class  more  searchingly,  and  to  communicate  a 

greater  amount  of  instruction,  and  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Divinity  School  would  be 

thereby  materially  promoted. 

17.  What  qualifications  are  your  Assistants  required  to  possess . 

My  Assistants  must  be  Junior  Fellows  in  Holy  Orders. 

18.  By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative?  . 

These  qualifications  are  made  imperative  by  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior 

19.  Is  the  selection  of  your  Assistants  made  by  Seniority,  by  Examination,  or  how 

otherwise?  , , 

The  selection  of  my  Assistants  is  made  by  Seniority.  The  Board,  however,  may  depart 
from  this  Rule  if  they  see  reason. 

20.  For  what  period  are  your  Assistants  appointed?  . 

My  Assistants  will  be  continued  in  their  office  as  long  as  they  discharge  its  duties  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Board.  _ . „ . . . 

21.  Have  you  any  power  in  regulating  the  Courses  of  Lectures  and  Examinations  in 
Divinity,  or  in  any  other  way  in  the  government  of  the  Divinity  School  m the  University . 

I have  no  power  in  regulating  the  course  of  Lectures  or  Examinations,  or  in  any  other 
way  in  the  government  of  the  Divinity  School ; but  the  Board  have  been  always  ready  to 
consider  any  suggestions  offered  by  the  Lecturer.  _ . . 

22.  Is  the  government  or  the  course  of  study  of  the  Divinity  School  m the  University  m 

any  degree  under  Episcopal  control  ? _ . . . 

The  government  and  course  of  study  of  the  Divinity  School  m the  University  is  not  in 
any  degree  under  Episcopal  control, — that  is  to  say,  direct  and  authoritative  Episcopal 
control.  The  Board,  however,  have  always  shown  themselves  ready  to  act  in  concert  with 
the  Bishops  in  all  that  concerns  the  Divinity  School,  and  to  receive  their  representations 
with  due  respect.  In  proof  of  this  I would  instance  the  following  Resolution  of  the  Board, 
as  recorded  in  the  Registry  for  1790  “May  24,  1790.  A letter  was  received  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Cashel,  enclosing  a resolution  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  and  desiring 
that  it  should  be  made  known  to  all  persons  of  the  University  who  shall  m future  be  Ean- 
didates  for  Holy  Orders.—'  May  1,  1790.  At  a meeting  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops, 
it  was  this  day  agreed,  that  from  Trinity  Sunday,  in  the  year  1791,  they  will  examine  all 
Candidates  for  the  respective  orders  of  Deacons  and  Priests  in  the  following  books. 

[Here  follows  a list  of  the  books,  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  transcribe.]  ‘-  Or- 
dered by  the  Board,  that  a copy  of  the  above-mentioned  Paper  be  furnished  to  the  Iro- 
fessor  of  Divinity,  the  Lecturer,  and  his  Assistants,  and  that  it  be  recommended  to  them  to 
prepare  the  Students  in  Divinity,  who  attend  their  Lectures,  in  the  books  therein  mentioned. 

23.  Is  the  Divinity  Testimonium  of  the  Dublin  University  usually  received  or  required 
by  the  Bishops  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  fully  qualifying  Candidates 
for  being  presented  to  them  for  Holy  Orders;  or  is  it  considered  necessary  for  btudents  of 
the  University  of  Dublin  to  seek  Theological  Instruction  elsewhere  . 

The  Divinity  Testimonium  of  the  University  of  Dublin  is  usually  received  by  the  Bishops 
of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  as  fully  qualifying  Candidates  for  being 
presented  to  them  for  Holy  Orders ; and  they  are  not  required  to  seek  Theological  instruc- 
tion elsewhere.  , , ,, 

24.  Is  there  any  rule  adopted  by  the  Bishops  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  or  by  any  of  them,  with  respect  to  requiring  the  Divinity  lestimomum  from  Ban- 
didates  for  Ordination  ? 

I learn  from  the  College  Registry  for  1790,  that  a considerable  number  of  the  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops  of  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Church  made  a Rule  requiring  the  Divinity 
Testimonium  from  Candidates  for  Ordination. — “ April  9,  1790.  The  following  Resolution 
was  communicated  to  the  Board  ■ Resolved— That  we  who  have  hereunto  subscribed 
our  names,  will  not  ordain  any  person  who,  from  his  standing  m Trinity  College,  in  1 u - 
lin,  might  have  attended  the  Divinity  Lectures  read  therein  by  the  Assistant  Divinity 
Lecturer,  by  the  Divinity  Lecturer,  and  by  the  Professor  of  Divinity,  respectively,  w 10 
shall  not  produce  a Testimonium  under  the  College  Seal,  certifying  that  he  has  attended 
at  least  one  complete  course  of  each  of  such  Lectures  in  Divinity  as  from  his  standing  le 
might,  have  attended. — Dublin,  27  th  March,  1790. 

‘“Thomas  Killaloe  & Kilfenora. 

Richard  Clonfert. 

R.  Cloyne. 

J.  Killala. 

Thomas  Dromore. 

R.  Dublin. 

This  document,  I understand,  continued  for  many  years  to  receive  the  signatures  of  the 
Irish  Prelates  upon  their  elevation  to  the  Episcopal  Bench;  but  the  custom  was  discon- 
tinued about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  I believe  the  Bishops,  generally,  are  not  now 


Charles  Cashel. 

J.  O.  Tuam  & Ajsdagh. 

W.  Waterfohd  & Lismore. 
James  Raphoe. 

William  Ossory.’  ” 
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bound  by  any  sucb  engagement.  However,  the  practice  of  the  Prelates,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England,  with  occasional  exceptions,  has  been  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
the  preceding  Resolution. 

25.  Is  there  any  Divinity  School  in  Ireland  from  which  Candidates  for  Ordination  in  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  can  obtain  a Testimonium  besides  the  Divinity 
School  in  the  University  of  Dublin  ? J 

There  is  no  other  Divinity  School  in  Ireland  but  that  of  the  University  of  Dublin' from 
which  Candidates  for  Ordination  can  receive  a Testimonium. 

II.  Discipline  of  the  Divinity  School. 

DiviSty  School6  A'  A case  negligence  in  the  performance  of  duties  by  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in 
00  ’ Divinity,  or  by  his  Assistants,  in  what  body  or  office  is  the  jurisdiction  of  censure  and 
punishment  vested  ? 

_ In  case  of  negligence  in  the  performance  of  duties  by  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  or 
his  Assistants,  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  appear  to  me  to  have  sufficient  powers  to 
censure  and  punish ; but  if  it  should  appear  that  they  either  have  not  adequate  powers,  or 
fail  to  exercise  them,  there  remains  the  Visitatorial  Court,  to  which  a superior  jurisdiction 
in  such  matters  belongs,  and  whose  office  it  is  to  take  cognizance  of  and  punish  all  cases  of 
neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  University  Officers. 

2.  By  what  authority  was  this  jurisdiction  created?  . 

This  jurisdiction  was  created  by  Royal  Statute.  See  Stat.  Charles  I.  c.  27 ; also  c.  2 
and  4. 

3.  Are  the  Lectures  or  Examinations,  or  any  of  them,  of  you  or  of  your  Assistants, 
required  to  be  in  public  ? 

My  own  Prelections  are  required  to  be  delivered  in  public.  The  Lectui’es  of  my  Assist- 
ants, and  the  Examinations,  are  strictly  private,  with  the  exception  of  the  Examination  for 
Archbishop  King’s  Divinity  Prizes,  which  is  held  in  public. 

4.  Are  any  of  the  Lectures  or  of  the  Examination  Papers  of  you  or  of  your  Assistants 
required  to  be  published  ? 

None  of  the  Lectures  or  Examination  Papers  are  required  to  be  published. 

III.  Studies  of  the  Divinity  School. 

DivMty°School.  L Is  there  any  class  of  Students  who  are  required  to  attend  your  Lectures  or  the  Lec- 
tures of  your  Assistants  ? 

Scholars  who  have  taken  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  required  to  attend  Divinity 
Lectures ; but  it  is  optional  with  them  whether  they  shall  attend  those  of  Arch- 
bishop King’s  Lecturer,  or  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  or  of  one  of  the  Assistants 
of  either. 

2.  By  what  authority  is  such  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  on  the  Lectures  of  your 
Assistants  made  compulsory  ? 

Such  attendance  is  made  imperative  by  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

3.  Is  any  privilege  or  advantage  besides  the  Divinity  Testimonium  conferred  on  Students 
for  regular  attendance  on  your  Lectures,  or  on  those  of  your  Assistants  ? 

Students  who  attend  the  Lectures  of  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  and  his  Assistants,  or  of 
the  Regius  Professor  and  his  Assistants,  for  two  Terms,  are  qualified  to  present  themselves 
as  Candidates  for  Dr.  Downes’s  Divinity  Prizes.  In  the  case  of  Scholars  who  have  taken 
the  degree  of  A.B.,  the  enjoyment  of  their  emoluments  is  made  conditional  on  their  attend- 
ing two  courses  of  Lectures,  one  of  which  must  be  in  Divinity,  as  explained  in  a former 
answer.  These  are  the  only  advantages  or  privileges,  besides  the  Testimonium,  conferred 
for  regular  attendance  on  Divinity  Lectures. 

4.  Are  the  Students  who  attend  your  Lectures  and  those  of  your  Assistants  subject  to 
any  and  what  Examinations  ? 

Students  who  attend  my  Lectures  and  those  of  one  of  my  Assistants,  as  Divinity  Students, 
are  subject  to  four  Examinations  in  their  Junior  Divinity  Year.  One  of  these  is  the  final 
Examination  of  the  whole  class,  which  is  held  at  the  close  of  the  Trinity  Term,  and  is  con- 
ducted by  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  and  his  Assistants.  The  other  three  are  of  recent 
appointment,  and.  arc  held  on  the  first  lecture-day  of  each  Term  respectively,  the  Examin- 
ers being,  the  Assistants  of  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer,  and  the  Students  being  examined 
by  them  in  their  respective  Divisions. 

5.  What  is  the  number  of  Terms  required  from  a Student  previous  to  his  obtaining  the 
Divinity  Testimonium  ? 

Six  Terms  are  required  of  a Student  previous  to  his  obtaining  the  Divinity  Testimonium. 
Before  the  year  1833  a Divinity  Student  could  obtain  his  Testimonium  by  one  year’s  at- 
tendance on  the  Lectures  of  the  Assistants,  but  in  that  year  it  was  resolved  by  the  Board — 

“ That  to  entitle  to  a Divinity  Testimonium  an  attendance  on  Divinity  Lectures  for  two 
years  shall  be  required,  in  the  first  of  which  years  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer,  in  the 
second  the  Professor,  shall  be  attended,  in  addition  to  the  attendance  on  the  Assistants, 
heretofore  required.” 

6.  What  are  the  rules  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Terms  are  to  be  kept  by 
the  Junior  Divinity  Class? 

The  rules  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Terms  are  to  be  kept  by  the  Junior 
Divinity  Class  are  these : — I.  On  the  first  lecture-day  of  Term  the  Student  must  pass  an 
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Examination  in  a prescribed  portion  of  tbe  Greek  Testament,  or,  in  default  of  this,  be  must  Answers  of 
undergo  an  Examination  in  tbe  same  subject  at  tbe  Supplemental  Examination  held  at  tbe 
end  of  Term.  II.  He  must  write  a Sermon  or  Essay  on  a subject  to  be  appointed  by  to  Pafer  No.  4. 
Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer,  in  tbe  College  Hall.  Two  days,  not  lecture-days,  in  each 
Term  are  set  apart  for  practising  written  composition,  and  attendance  on  one  of  these  days  x)ivinity°Scl!ool. 
is  indispensable.  III.  He  must  attend  at  least  three-fourths  of  tbe  Lectures,  both  of  Arch- 
bishop King’s  Lecturer,  and  of  one  of  his  Assistants. 

7.  Is  there  any  Sacramental  test  imposed  on  Students  in  the  Junior  Divinity  Class,  and 
if  so,  by  what  authority  ? 

Divinity  Students  are  required  by  the  Board  to  attend  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lords 
Supper  in  the  College  Chapel  three  times  during  the  first  year  of  their  Divinity  Course ; 
but  this  is  not  regarded  as  a test  so  much  as  a matter  of  Collegiate  discipline.  They  are 
not  permitted  to  commence  their  attendance  on  the  Lectures  of  the  Begins  Professor  and 
his  Assistants  until  they  have  completed  their  attendance  on  the  Sacraments.  _ A like  rule 
is  enforced  in  the  second  year,  under  the  penalty  of  withholding  the  Divinity  Testimo- 
nium. An  exception,  however,  has  been  made  in  favour  of  Students  who  are  Dissenters,  and 
who  object  to  receive  the  Sacrament  in  the  College  Chapel ; and  Archbishop  King’s  Lec- 
turer and  the  Kegius  Professor  are  permitted  by  the  Board  to  give  them  special  certificates 
of  attendance  on  Lectures  and  Examinations,  in  which  the  fact  of  their  having  attended  as 
Dissenters  is  expressly  mentioned.  ' _ . 

8.  What  is  the  shortest  period  of  residence  required  to  keep  the  Terms  m the  Junior 

Divinity  Class  ? # . , 

The  period  of  residence  required  of  a Divinity  Student  varies  with  the  length  ol  the 
Terms.  The  average  length  of  a Term  is  six  weeks;  and  in  order  to  keep  the  Term  the 
Student  must  reside  at  least  five  weeks  out  of  the  six. 

9.  What  are  the  subjects  lectured  on  by  you  and  by  your  Assistants  respectively  ? 

In  the  first  two  Terms  I lecture  on  the  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion ; 
in  the  third  Term,  on  what  is  commonly  called  the  Socinian  Controversy.  In  handling  the 
subject  of  the  Evidences  I consider  it  my  duty  to  apply  myself  particularly  to  the  task  of 
answering  objections  and  discussing  the  most  recent  forms  of  error  and  irreligion.  h or 
example,  in  treating  of  the  Evidences  of  Natural  Religion,  I endeavour  to  arm  ray  class 
against  the  principles  and  arguments,  not  only  of  avowed  Atheists,  but  of  the  so-called  1 an- 
theists,  who,  admitting  God  in  name,  deny  Him  in  reality,  by  denying  His  Personality, 

His  freedom,  His  true  creative  power,  and  His  providential  and  moral  government  of  the 
world;  as  well  as  of  those  who  sap  the  foundation  of  all  religion  by  denying  the  reality  of 
moral  distinctions,  the  responsibility  of  man,  and  the  doctrine  of  a future  life.  Among  the 
Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion  I am  required  to  give  especial  prominence  to  that  derived 
from  fulfilled  Prophecy  by  devoting  to  it  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  Second  or 
Hilary  Term.  The  subjects  lectured  in  by  my  Assistants  are,  in  the  first  Term,  St.  Luke’s 
Gospel,  in  Greek,  as  the  basis  of  a Harmony ; in  the  second  Term,  St.  Paul  s Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  in  Greek ; in  the  third  Term  a portion  of  Bishop  Pearson’s  work  on  the 
Creed,  comprising  the  First,  Second,  and  Eighth  Articles.  The  Lectures  of  the  Assistants 
are  Catechetical ; that  is,  they  are  devoted  to  examining  in  and  explaining  portions  of  pre- 
scribed Text-books,  previously  prepared  by  the  Students.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lectures 
of  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  and  of  the  Regius  Professor  are  Professorial,  and  are  called, 
by  way  of  distinction,  Prelections.  It  is  the  combination  of  the  Prelectional  and  Cateche- 
tical, of  the  Professorial  and  Tutorial  Systems,  that  distinguishes — and,  in  my  judgment, 
advantageously  distinguishes — the  mode  of  education  followed  in  this  University,  from  the 
almost  exclusively  Professorial  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  some  other  Universities. 

10.  What  are  the  subjects  of  the  Examinations  in  the  Junior  Divinity  year?  _ 

On  the  first  lecture-day  of  Michaelmas  Term  the  Students  in  the  Junior  Divinity 
Class  are  examined  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ; on  the  first  lecture-day  of  Hilary  Term 
in  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  ; and  on  the  first  lecture-day  of  Trinity  Term  m St. 

Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  all  in  the  original.  • The  first  of  these  subjects  is  intended 
to  remain  invariable ; but  the  other  two  may  be  varied  occasionally  by  selecting  other  por- 
tions of  the  Greek  Testament.  At  the  close  of  Trinity  Term  a final  Examination  of  the 
whole  class  is  held  by  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  and  his  Assistants,  in  the  following  books 
and  subjects: — The  four  Gospels,  in  Greek;  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospels;  St.  Paul  s Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  in  Greek  ; Composition  ; the  Prelections  delivered  by  Archbishop  King  s 
Lecturer ; Paley’s  Evidences ; Butler’s  Analogy  ; Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  Dissertations 
i.  to  xiii.  inch  xviii.  xix.  xx.  xxi  ; Magee  on  the  Atonement,  the  Discourses,  and  the  Dis- 
sertations, to  No.  1.  inclusive ; and  the  First,  Second,  and  Eighth  Articles  of  Pearson  on  the 
Creed.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  an  Examination  held  in  the  Michaelmas  Term 
of  each  year  for  Archbishop  King’s  Divinity  Prizes.  This  Examination  is  not  compulsory 
on  aR  the  Students  of  the  Junior  Divinity  Class ; but  all  are  at  liberty  to  present  them- 
selves who'  have  been  selected  at  the  General  Examination  as  qualified  from  their  answering 
to  be  candidates  for  tin?  Prizes.  These  Prizes  were  founded  by  the  Provost  and  Senior 
FeUows  in  the  year  1836.  The  subjects  to  be  examined  in  comprehend  all  those  ap- 
pointed for  the  General  Examination,  and  in  addition  to  them,  the  Acts  ox  the  Apostles, 
in  Greek;  Paley’s  Horse  Paulin®;  Chalmers’  Natural  Theology  ; Chalmers  on  the  Miracu- 
lous and  Internal  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Revelation  ; Douglas’s  Criterion  ox  Miracles ; 

Bishop  Sherlock’s  Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  Prophecy;  Davison  on  I rophecy ; 
and  the  portions  of  Magee  and  Pearson  omitted  in  the  General  Exammation.  The  Can- 
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didates  are  also  expected  to  be  acquainted  with  the  general  views  on  Prophecy  advanced 
by  Doctor  Hengstenberg  in  his  Christology. 

11.  Are  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  of  the  Examinations  of  you  and  of  your 
Assistants,  appointed  by  Royal  Letter  ? 

None  of  these  subjects  is  appointed  by  Royal  Letter. 

12.  By  what  authority  are  such  subjects  appointed? 

They  are  appointed  by  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

13.  Is  any  person  permitted  to  attend  your  Lectures,  who  has  no  other  connexion  with 
the  University  ? 

As  my  Lectures  are  delivered  in  public,  any  person  who  pleases  is  permitted  to  attend 
them. 

14.  Is  such  a person  permitted  to  attend  your  Examinations? 

A person  having  no  connexion  with  the  University  is  not  permitted  to  attend  my  Exami- 
nations. 

15.  Can  such  a person  obtain  a Certificate  of  having  attended  your  Lectures  and 
Examinations  ? 

Such  a person  cannot  receive  a Certificate  of  having  attended  my  Lectures. 

16.  If  not,  state  the  nature  of  the  connexion  with  the  University,  and  the  consequent 
expense  incurred  by  a Student  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  a Certificate  of  attendance  on 
either  Lectures  or  Examinations,  and  the  authority  by  which  such  connexion  was  made 
imperative. 

In  order  to  be  entitled  to  attend  my  Lectures  as  a Divinity  Student,  a person  must  be 
of  Senior  Sophister  or  higher  standing,  and  have  his  name  on  the  College  Books. 
When  he  has  completed  his  first  year’s  attendance  on  Lectures,  and  complied  with  the 
other  conditions  required  of  him,  as  specified  in  my  former  answers,  he  is  permitted  to 
commence  his  attendance  on  the  Lectures  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  and  his 
Assistants,  provided  his  name  be  then  on  the  College  Books.  These  rules  have  been  made 
by  the  authority  of  the  Board,  in  so  far  as  regards  attendance  on  Archbishop  King’s 
Lecturer ; but  as  respects  the  Regius  Professor,  it  is  expressly  provided  in  the  Statutes  that 
his  auditors  shall  be  Bachelors  of  Arts,  and  Masters  of  Arts  of  one  and  two  years’  standing. 
We  have  seen  that  the  object  Archbishop  King  had  in  view  in  endowing  the  Lectureship, 
was  the  instruction  in  Divinity  of  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The 
Board,  however,  in  the  year  1833,  permitted  Students  of  Senior  Sophister  standing,  as  well 
as  Bachelors  of  Arts,  to  attend  the  Divinity  Lectures  of  the  Junior  Year,  and  they  did  so 
with  a view  of  improving  the  theological  education  of  candidates  for  the  Ministry,  and 
so  carrying  out  more  effectually  the  will  of  the  founder  of  the  Lectureship,  by  extending 
the  course  from  one  year  to  two,  without  obliging  the  Students  to  incur  the  additional  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money  which  they  would  otherwise  have  been  subject  to.  Divinity 
Students,  as  such,  pay  no  fees.  They  pay  merely  as  Students  in  the  University,  and  to  keep 
their  names  on  the  College  Books.  But  as  they  are  obliged,  as  Divinity  Students,  to  keep 
their  names  on  the  Books  some  time  longer  than  would  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
take  the  Degree  of  A.B.,  the  fees  paid  during  such  additional  time  of  residence  may  be 
fairly  set  to  the  account  of  their  Divinity  education,  and  these  amount,  for  Pensioners,  to 
the  sum  of  £7  10s.  The  following  extract  from  Stat.  Geo.  III.  c.  1,  clearly  expresses  the 
connexion  between  the  University  of  Dublin  and  the  Church “ Permultum  refert  ut  ju- 
ventus  Academica,  illi  prmsertim  qui  Sacris  Ordinibus  destinantur,  in  Sacris  Literis  et 
Religionis  Christian®  doctrinis  diligentius  erudiantur,  in  quern  prcecipue  finem,  fundcitum 
fuit  hoc  Collegium.”  Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  Heads  of  the  College,  while  labouring  to 
improve  the  other  branches  of  Education  in  this  University,  have  not  neglected  the  Divinity 
School,  but  have  introduced  from  time  to  time  such  changes  as  they  have,  deemed  calcu- 
lated to  increase  its  efficiency.  Doubtless,  much  remains  still  to  be  done  ; and  I am  con- 
vinced any  well-considered  and  practicable  plan  for  still  further  improving  the  course  of 
Theological  Education  in  this  place  would  receive  from  them  due  attention.  I have  only 
further  to  observe,  that  it  would  be  a serious  mistake  to  look  upon  the  professional  educa- 
tion of  Divinity  Students  as  the  only  education  which  it  is  important  for  them  to  receive  : 
on  the  contrary,  I am  convinced  that  if  the  principle  of  severing  the  Theological  education 
of  our  Clergy  from  education  in  Arts  were  acted  on,  the  result  would  be  most  detrimental 
to  the  cause  oi  Religion  and  Learning.  I wish  also  to  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  to  grant 
the  Divinity  Testimonium  of  this  University  to  persons  having  no  connexion  with  the  Uni- 
versity, except  as  attendants  on  the  Divinity  Lectures,  would  be  an  anomaly  very  much  to 
be  deprecated.  As  it  is,  the  different  parts  of  our  system  cohere,  and  are  adapted  to  one 
another.  The  Catechetical  Lectures  which  are  provided  for  the  Students  generally  are  a 
most  important  preparation  for  Divinity  Lectures.  The  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  and  Moral 
Philosophy  for  the  Senior  Sophister  Class,  which,  I may  observe,  are  attended  very  regu- 
larly and  zealously  by  Divinity  Students,  have  a most  intimate  connexion  with  Theology. 
And  the  Assistant  Divinity  Lecturers,  on  whose  exertions  the  successful  working  of  the 
Divinity  School  mainly  depends,  devote  themselves  to  the  task  at  Salaries  almost  nominal, 
because  they  consider  this  to  be  a duty  they  owe  to  the  alumni  of  the  College  in  which 
they  are  Clerical  Tutors. 

17.  What  is  the  number  and  aggregate  annual  value  of  the  Prizes  awarded  for  proficiency 
in  the  Junior  Divinity  Class  ? 

There  are  only  two  annual  Prizes,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  £20,  awarded  for  proficiency 
in  the  Junior  Divinity  Class.  This  is  certainly  very  small  encouragement  to  the  study  of : 
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Theology ; but  the  Board  frequently  give  one  or  two  extra  Prizes,  of  the  value  of  £3  or  Answers  of 
£4  each.  ’ As  Dr.  Downes’s  Divinity  Premiums  are  open  to  Students  of  the  Junior  Divi-  ^‘Neece,0^., 
nity  Class,  although  not  confined  to  them,  they  should  be  here  mentioned.  There  are  two  TO  papeii’no.  4. 
Premiums  for  Written  Compositions,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  £33  ; two  for  Extempore  — - 

Speaking,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  £20  ; and  two  for  reading  the  Liturgy,  of  the  aggregate  Sty  Schod. 
value  of  £12.  Here  also  two  or  three  extra  Prizes  of  small  amount  are  often  granted  by 
the  Board.  For  the  same  reason  I should  mention  the  Prizes  which  the  Board  have  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Professor  of  Biblical  Greek,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  £15. 

18.  Are  any  Medals,  Exhibitions,  or  Scholarships  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  Junior 
Divinity  Class  ? n-  • 

No  Medals,  Exhibitions,  or  Scholarships  are  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  Junior  Divi- 
nity Class. 

III.  Revenues  of  the  Divinity  School. 

1.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Lectureship  ? Revenues  of  the 

The  emoluments  of  my  Lectureship  are  £7 00  per  annum.  Dmmty  bciiooi. 

2.  How  much  of  these  emoluments  are  derived  from  the  foundation  of  Archbishop  King, 

and’how  much  from  any,  and  what  other  sources? 

Of  this  sum  £55  7s.  8 d.  are  derived  from  Archbishop  King’s  Endowment,  and  £644  12s.  id. 
from  the  College  Decrements.  . , , . , . , 0 

3.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Assistants,  as  such,  and  from  what  sources  derived  ! 

The  salary  of  my  Assistants  is  £27  14s.  a year  each.  They  are  allowed,  besides,  £6  6s., 

if  they  take  part  in  all  the  ordinary  and  Honor  Examinations  of  the  Junior  Divinity  Class. 

4.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  of  your  salary,  and  by  what  the  amounts  of  your 

Assistants’  salaries  been  fixed  ? . . . . 

The  amount  of  my  salary  and  those  of  my  Assistants  has  been  fixed  by  the  authority  ot 
the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

5.  What  Fees,  if  any,  are  charged  for  attendance  on  your  Lectures,  and  on  those  oi  your 

Assistants?  . . 

No  Fees  are  charged  for  attendance  on  Divinity  Lectures.  . 

6.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  or  have  you,  any  authority  to  impose  Fees  tor 

attendance  on  your  Lectures  ? _ , . , ..  „ A j 

I have  no  authority  to  impose  Fees  for  attendance  on  my  Lectures,  but  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows  have. 

(Signed)  Thomas  M'Neece,  d-d., 

Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
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ADDRESSED  TO 

„ T . r>  e Professor  of  Civil 

The  Law  School  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  Part  I. — The  Regius  Professor  ot  AND  canon  Law. 


Civil  and  Canon  Law. 


I.  State  of  the  Law  School. 

1 . At  what  time  and  by  what  authority  was  a Professorship  of  Law  first  established  in  the  Steteof  the  Law 

University  of  Dublin  ? „ n „ T • xi 

2.  In  whom  is  the  appointment  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  and  Canon  Law  m the 

University  of  Dublin  vested?  . „ „ . n T 

3.  What  are  the  qualifications  which  the  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  and  Canon  Law  is 

required  to  possess  ? „ 

4.  By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative  ( 

5.  For  what  period  were  you  appointed  to  hold  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Civil  and 

Canon  Law  ? „ „ . . 

6.  Are  you  subject  to  any  condition  of  resigning  or  forfeiting  your  Professorship  on  youi 

attaining  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  position,  or  dignity  ? , 

7.  If  so,  state  the  nature  of  the  condition,  and  the  authority  by  which  it  was  imposed. 

8.  Is  there  any  provision  for  appointing  a Deputy  during  the  temporary  illness  or  absence 

of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  and  Canon  Law  ? ...  , c , ,,  . 

9.  Is  there  any  provision  for  providing  a retiring  pension  m the  event  ot  the  Regius 
Professor  of  CM  and  Canon  Law  becoming  permanent],'  unable  to  discharge  the  duties 

10.  Have  you,  as  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  and  Canon  Law,  any  power  in  regulating  the 
Courses  of  Lectures  and  Examinations  in  Law,  or  in  any  other  way  in  the  government  ot 
the  Law  School  in  the  University  ? 

1 1.  Is  such  power  vested  in  any  and  what  other  persons? 

12.  Is  the  government  of  the  Law  School  in  any  degree  under  the  control  ot  the 

Benchers  of  the  King’s  Inns  ? 1 

13.  Is  a certificate  of  attendance  on  the  Lectures  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  and 
Canon  Law,  required  from  any  class  of  Students  of  the  King’s  Inns,  prior  to  their  being 
called  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland. 
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14.  Is  such  Certificate  required  from  any  class  of  Law  Students  prior  to  their  beino- 

called  to  the  Bar  in  England  ? ° 

15.  Is  such  Certificate  granted  to  Candidates  who  have  attended  Lectures  only,  and  not 
passed  any  Examination  in  the  Law  School  of  the  University  ? 

16.  What  is  the  number  of  your  Lectures  which  a Student  is  required  to  attend  before 
becoming  entitled  to  such  Certificate  ? 

17.  Is  such  Certificate  received  as  an  optional  part  of  any  condition  to  be  fulfilled  by 
Graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  previous  to  being  called  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland  ? ^ 

18.  What  is  the  entire  amount  of  attendance  on  Law  Lectures,  and  Law  Examinations 
of  every  kind,  required  from  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  prior  to  beino-  called 
to  the  Bar  in  Ireland  ? 

19.  What  is  the  amount  of  attendance  required  under  similar  circumstances,  from  those 
who  are  not  Graduates  of  any  University  ? 

_ 20-  time>  an(l  by  what  authority,  were  these  Rules  made  with  respect  to  the 

Legal  Education  of  Candidate  Barristers  in  Ireland  ? 

21.  In  addition  to  these  requirements  with  respect  to  Legal  Education,  what  is  the 

number  of  Terms  which  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin  are  required  to  keen  Drier 
to  being  called  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland  ? - 1 

22.  What  is  the  number  of  Terms  which  is  required  to  be  kept  under  similar  circum- 
stances, by  those  who  are  not  Graduates  of  any  University  ? 

23.  In  what  manner  are  these  Terms  required  to  be  kept,  and  by  what  authority  is  the 
manner  of  keeping  them  appointed  ? 

24  Are  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin  required  to  receive  any  portion  of  their 
Legal  Education  in  England,  prior  to  their  being  called  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland  ? 

25.  Are  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin  required  to  keep  any  Terms  at  the  Inns 
ot  Court  m England,  prior  to  their  being  called  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland  ? 

26.  In  what  manner  are  such  Terms  required  to  be  kept  in  England,  and  by  what 
authority  is  the  manner  of  keeping  them  appointed  ? 

27.  By  what  authority  is  the  necessity  of  keeping  Terms  in  England,  prior  to  being 
called  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland,  imposed  on  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 

28.  Does  the  necessity  of  keeping  Terms  in  England,  thus  impose  on  Graduates  of  the 
University  of  Dublin,  interfere  with  the  complete  development  of  a Law  School  in  the 
University? 

29.  Does  it  interfere  with  the  formation  of  a system  of  requiring  attendance  on  Lectures 
and  Examinations  from  Candidates  for  the  Higher  Degrees  in  the  University  ? 

30.  Is  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  required  to  be  obtained  by  Candidates  for  admission 
to  the  Profession  of  Advocate  in  the  Admiralty  and  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  Ireland  ? 

3L  By  what  authority  is  the  necessity  of  having  the  Degree  imposed  on  such  Can- 


Discipline  of  the 
Law  School. 


II.  Discipline  of  the  Law  School. 

1.  In  case  of  the  negligent  performance  of  duties  by  the  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  and 
Canon  Law,  m what  body  or  office  is  the  jurisdiction  of  censure  and  punishment  vested? 

2.  By  what  authority  was  this  jurisdiction  created? 

3.  Are  your  Lectures  or  Examinations,  or  any  of  them,  required  to  be  public  ? 

4.  Are  any  of  your  Lectures  or  Examination  Papers  required  to  be  published  ? 


III.  Studies  of  the  Law  School. 

132!  °f the  LaW  Lectures?iere  ^ °f  Students  of  the  Univei'sity  who  are  required  to  attend  your 

2.  By  what  authority  is  such  attendance  on  your  Lectures  made  compulsory  ? 

. 3-  Is  any  privilege  or  advantage  (besides  these  connected  with  the  Professions  of  Bar- 
rister,  and  Attorney,  or  Solicitor,  which  have  been  already  referred  to)  conferred  on  any 
class  ox  Students,  for  regular  attendance  on  your  Lectures  ? 

4.  Are  the  Students  who  attend  your  Lectures  subject  to  any,  and  what  Examinations  ? 

5.  What  are  the  number  of  Terms  required  from  a Student  previous  to  his  obtaining  the 
Certificate  of  the  Law  Professors  ? 

. 6*  What  are  the  rules  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  such  Terms  are  to  be  kept 
m the  Junior  Law  Class  ? 

7.  What  is  the  shortest  period  of  residence  required  to  keep  the  Law  Terms  in  the 
Junior  Law  Class  ? 

8.  What  are  the  number  of  Lectures  delivered  by  you  in  each  year  ? 

9.  Are  Candidates  for  the  Certificate  of  the  Law  Professors  required  to  attend  Lec- 

tures or  Exammations  of  the  Professors  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Modern  History,  or  Political 
Economy,  or  of  any  of  them  ? J 

10.  What  are  the  subjects  Lectured  on  by  you  in  each  Term  ? 

1 1.  What  are  the  subjects  of  the  Examination  in  the  Junior  Law  year  ? 

12.  Are  any  of  the  subjects  of  your  Lectures  and  Exammations  appointed  by  Royal 
Letter  c 

13.  By  what  authority  are  such  subjects  appointed  ? 

14.  Is  any  person  permitted  to  attend  your  Lectures  who  has  no  other  counexon  with 
the  University  ? 
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15.  Is  such  a person  permitted  to  attend  your  Examinations  ? Paper  No.  5. 

16.  Can  such  a person  obtain  a Certificate  of  having  attended  your  Lectures  and  Questions 

Examinations . . , . Professor  of  Civil 

IT.  If  not,  state  the  nature  of  the  connexion  with  the  University,  and  the  consequent  and  Canon  Law. 
expense  to  he  incurred  by  a Student  in  order  to  he  entitled  to  attend  your  Lectures  and  Studies ^fthe Law 
xaminations,  and  to  obtain  a Certificate  of  such  attendance.  _ _ School. 

18.  What  is  the  number  and  aggregate  value  of  the  prizes  awarded  for  proficiency  in 
the  Junior  Law  Class  ? 

19.  Are  any  Medals,  Exhibitions,  or  Scholarships  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  Junior 
Law  Class  ? 

20.  State  the  conditions  necessary  to  he  fulfilled  by  a Bachelor  of  Arts  previous  to  his 
obtaining  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

21.  State  the  conditions  necessary  to  be  fulfilled  by  a Candidate  who  has  not  obtained 
the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  previous  to  his  obtaining  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

22.  Are  any  Terms  required  to  be  kept  by  attendance  on  Lectures,  or  by  passing 
Examinations,  in  order  that  a Candidate,  whether  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  not,  should  obtain 
the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  ? 

23.  What  are  the  Exercises  required  to  he  performed  before  obtaining  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  ? 

24.  Give,  as  an  illustration,  copies  of  the  Exercises  performed  by  any  Candidate  Bachelor 
of  Laws  during  the  past  five  years. 

25.  Can  you  state  any  instance  of  a Candidate  having  been  refused  his  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  performed  his  Exercises  ? 

26.  What  are  the  conditions  necessary  to  be  fulfilled  by  a Candidate  for  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  ? 

27.  Are  any  Terms  required  to  be  kept  by  attendance  on  Lectures,  or  by  passing 
Examinations  in  order  that  a Bachelor  of  Laws  should  obtain  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  ? 

28.  What  are  the  Exercises  required  to  be  performed  before  obtaining  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  ? 

29.  Give,  as  an  illustration,  copies  of  the  Exercises  performed  by  any  Candidate  during 
the  past  five  years. 

30.  Can  you  state  any  instance  of  a Candidate  having  been  refused  his  Degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  performed  his  Exercises  ? 

31.  What  is  the  form  of  admission  to  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  ? 

32.  At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  was  this  form  of  granting  the  Degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Laws  prescribed  ? 

33.  Enumerate  the  Offices  and  Professorships  in  the  College  and  University  for  which 
Candidates  are  required  to  possess  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  or  that  of  Doctor 
of  Laws,  and  state  the  authority  by  which  the  necessity  of  obtaining  either  Degree  was 
imposed. 

IV.  Revenues  of  the  Law  School. 


1.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Professorship,  and  from  what  sources  derived  ? Revenues  of  the 

2.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  of  your  salary  been  fixed  ? Law  SchooL 

3.  What  Fees,  if  any,  are  charged  for  attendance  on  your  Lectures? 

4.  What  Fee,  if  any,  is  charged  on  the  Certificate  of  the  Law  Professors  ? 

5.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  or  have  you,  any  authority  to  impose  Fees  on 
attendance  on  your  Lectures,  or  on  the  Certificate  of  the  Law  Professors  ? 

6.  Is  the  Certificate  of  the  Law  Professors  subject  to  Stamp  Duty  ? 

7.  What  is  the  number  of  Certificates  of  the  Law  Professors  granted  since  your  appoint- 
ment ? 


Answers  of  John  Anster,  ll.d.,  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  and  Canon  Law,  to  the 
Questions  in  Paper  No.  5. 


Answers  of 
John  Anster,  ll.d,, 
to  Parer  No.  5. 


I.  State  of  the  Law  SchooL 

1.  At  what  time  and  by  what  authority  was  a Professorship  of  Law  first  established  in  state  of  tlie  Law 
the  University  of  Dublin  ? . . ..  _ ...  ° °° ' 

The  original  Charter  of  Elizabeth  gives  to  the  “ Studiosi”  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
the  privilege  of  obtaining  degrees  “in  omnibus  artibus  et  facultatibus and  power  is  given 
to  the  Provost  and  major  part  of  the  Fellows  of  electing  and  nominating  a Vice-Uiancellor 
(the  first  Chancellor  was  named  by  the  Crown),  Proctors,  &c.,  and  all  proper  officers  and 
persons  to  regulate  the  Acts  and  Scholastic  Exercises  necessary  for  duly  conferring  such 
degrees.  The  Charter  of  Charles  I.  confirms  this  privilege,  and  gives  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows  the  right  of  appointing  Chancellor,  Proctors,  &c.  Under  these  authorities 
there  was,  I believe,  at  all  times,  from  the  first-  commencements  at  which  Degrees  were 
granted,  a Professor  of  Laws  in  the  University,  to  regulate  the  order  of  the^  Disputations, 
to  prescribe  the  Exercises,  and  present  the  Candidate  for  Degrees  in  the  I acuity  ot  Law.  In 
Bedell’s  Statutes  a “Professor  Jurisprudential”  is  mentioned,  who,  it  would  seem,  was  the 
person  to  perform  these  duties.  Till  1668  the  Professorship  seems  to  have  existed  under 
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State  of  the  Law 
School. 


the  appointment  of  the  Board.  In  1668  there  is  a King’s  Letter  endowing  the  Professor- 
ship, in  which  the  then  Professor  is  styled  “ our  Professor  of  the  Lawes.” 

2.  In  whom  is  the  appointment  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  and  Canon  Law  in  the 
University  of  Dublin  vested '? 

The  appointment  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  and  Canon  Law  in  the  University  of 
Dublin  is  vested  in  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

3.  What  are  the  qualifications  which  the  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  and  Canon  Law  is 
required  to  possess  ? 

I believe  the  discretion  of  the  Board  to  be  altogether  unlimited  on  the  subject  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  Professor.  It  is  probable  that  the  Professor  in  any  faculty,  at  all  times, 
was  himself  of  the  highest  degree  in  the  faculty  over  the  disputations  in  which  he  presided. 
It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise,  considering  the  form  used  by  the  Professor  in  presenting  the 
candidates  for  degrees.  “ Prcesentu  hosce  meosfilios,  quos  scio  tam  moribus,  quam  doctrina, 

habiles  et  idoneos  esse,  ut  cidmittantur  ad  gradum idque  fide  mea  testor  ae  spondeo.” 

Previous  to  the  election  of  a Professor  in  1850,  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  being  anxious 
to  assist  in  founding  an  effective  Law  School  in  Dublin,  determined  not  to  elect  any  person 
who  was  not  a Doctor  of  Laws  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin,  and  who  was  not  also  a 
Barrister  of  at  least  six  years’  standing. 

4.  By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative  ? 

Such  qualifications  were  made  imperative  by  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows. 

5.  For  what  period  were  you  appointed  to  hold  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Civil  and 
Canon  Law  ? 

I was  appointed  to  hold  the  Professorship  for  seven  years. 

6.  Are  you  subject  to  any  condition  of  resigning  or  forfeiting  your  Professorship  on  your 
attaining  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  position,  or  dignity  ? 

1 am  not  subject  to  any  condition  of  resigning  my  Professorship  on  attaining  any 
collegiate  or  other  appointment,  position,  or  dignity. 

7.  If  so,  state  the  nature  of  the  condition,  and  the  authority  by  which  it  was  imposed. 

Answered  in  No.  6. 

8.  Is  there,  any  provision  for  appointing  a Deputy  during  the  temporary  illness  or  absence 
of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  and  Canon  Law  ? 

There  is  no  provision  for  appointing  a deputy  during  the  temporary  illness  or  absence  of 
the  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  and  Canon  Law. 

9.  Is  there  any  provision  for  providing  a retiring  pension  in  the  event  of  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Civil  and  Canon  Law  becoming  permanently  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office  ? 

There  is  no  provision  for  providing  a retiring  pension  in  the  event  of  the  Professor  being 
permanently  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office. 

10.  Have  you,  as  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  and  Canon  Law,  any  power  in  regulating  the 
Courses  of  Lectures  and  Examinations  in  Law,  or  in  any  other  way  in  the  government  of 
the  Law  School  in  the  University  ? 

I regard  the  government  of  the  University  Law  School  to  be  in  the  Board  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  As  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  I regulate  the  studies  of  the  Civil  Law 
Class,  deliver  lectures  on  such  subjects  as  I think  most  desirable  for  their  instruction, 
appoint  the  books  to  be  examined  in,  and  conduct  the  examinations  of  the  class. 

11.  Is  such  power  vested  in  any  and  wffiat  other  persons  ? 

No  power  over  the  Law  School  is  vested  in  any  person  or  persons,  except  the  Board  of 
Trinity  College  Dublin. 

1 2.  Is  the  government  of  the  Law  School  in  any  degree  under  the  control  of  the 
Benchers  of  the  King’s  Inns  ? 

The  government  of  the  Law  School  in  the  University  is  not,  in  any  degree,  under  the 
control  of  the  Benchers  of  King’s  Inns.  The  Benchers  of  King’s  Inns,  however,  with  whom 
alone  the  power  of  admission  to  the  Irish  Bar  rests,  have  a right  to  say  what  preparatory 
education  they  shall  require  for  Barristers.  This  must  greatly  affect,  if  not  determine, 
the  course  of  studies  in  the  University  Law  School  to  be  pursued  by  Professional  Students 
preparing  for  the  Irish  Bar ; and  of  such,  a large  proportion  of  Students  attending  the 
University  Law  Classes  consists.  While,  in  the  language  of  the  question  proposed  to  me, 
I do  not  think  the  Law  School  of  the  University  “in  any  degree  under  the  control  of  the 
Benchers,”  I wish  to  add,  that  it  stands  at  present  on  a new  and  peculiar  footing.  For 
the  last  two  or  three  years  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Benchers  of  King’s  Inns 
to  create  in  Dublin  an  effective  Law  School,  and  negotiations  between  the  two  bodies 
ended  in  the  creation  of  two  Professorships  by  the  Benchers — one  of  the  Law  of  Personal 
Property,  Pleading,  Practice,  and  Evidence  ; and  a second  of  Constitutional,  Criminal,  and 
other  Crown  Law ; and,  in  the  Board  arranging  that  the  subject  of  Real  Property  and 
Equity  should  be  taught  by  the  University  Professor  of  Feudal  and  English  Law,  and  that 
Civil  Law  and  General  Jurisprudence  should  be  taught  by  the  University  Professor  of 
Civil  Law.  The  Class  which  I instruct  does  not  consist  exclusively  of  Students  intended 
lor  the  Bar,  nor  is  the  instruction  provided  for  such  Students  alone.  While  the  Profes- 
sional Students  intended  for  the  Bar  are  those  chiefly  considered  in  all  the  arrangements 
of  the  Class,  and  in  the  course  of  study  directed,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Class 
does  not  consist  of  them  alone.  Even  for  professional  objects,  Students  preparing  for  the 
Bar  are  not  the  only  persons  to  be  regarded.  Advocates  in  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Admi- 
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ralty  Courts,  who  need  not  be  Barristers,  cannot  practise  without  the  higher  University  Answers  of 
Decrees.  The  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  persons  holding  important  offices  in  the 

Ecclesiastical  Courts.  By  the  Canons  24  and  76  of  the  Irish  Convocation  of  1634,  no  per-  ‘ . 

son  having  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  can  appoint  any  but  a Master  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  State  of  the  Law 
Laws  to  the  offices  of  Chancellor,  Commissary,  or  Official,  the  persons  holding  which  C10°- 
offices  need  not  be  Barristers,  or  even  laymen.  My  first  and  most  anxious  thought  con- 
nected with  the  instruction  of  the  Class  is,  to  fulfil  the  duties  imposed  on  me  by  the  ar- 
rangement with  the  Benchers  towards  Students  preparing  for  the  Bar,  hut  I feel  also 
obligations  towards  the  other  members  of  the  Class,  for  whom,  although  they  should  never 
become  members  of  the  Bar,  University  Degrees  in  Law  are  necessary. 

13.  Is  a Certificate  of  attendance  on  the  Lectures  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  and 
Canon  Law  required  from  any  class  of  Students  of  the  King’s  Inns,  prior  to  their  being- 
called  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland  ? 

Attendance  on  one  complete  course  of  Lectures  of  each  of  the  two  University  Pro- 
fessors, prior  to  being  called  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland,  is  required  by  the  Benchers  from  all 
persons  but  Graduates  of  the  Universities  of  Dublin,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  London.  I 
believe  the  privilege  has  been  lately  extended  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges’  University. 

14.  is  such  Certificate  required  from  any  class  of  Law  Students  prior  to  their  being 
called  to  the  Bar  in  England  ? 

Attendance  on  the  Lectures  of  the  Dublin  University  Professors  of  Law,  or  of  either 
of  them,  is  not  required  from  any  class  of  Students  previous  to  being  called  to  the  Bar  in 
England. 

15.  Is  such  Certificate  granted  to  Candidates  who  have  attended  Lectures  only,  and  not 
passed  any  Examination  in  the  Law  School  of  the  University  ? 

In  point  of  fact,  no  Certificate  of  Attendance  on  my  Lectures  has  ever  been  asked  for 
by  any  Student,  and  I am  not  prepared  to  answer  the  question : Is  a Certificate  of  Attend- 
ance on  the  Lectures  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  and  Canon  Law  granted  to  Candidates 
for  admission  to  the  Irish  Bar  who  have  attended  Lectures  only,  and  not  passed  any  Exami- 
nation in  the  Law  School  of  the  University  ? The  Regulations  of  the  King’s  Inns  do  not 
expressly  require  attendance  on  Examinations,  nor  are  there  any  Examinations  of  Law 
Students  attending  the  two  Professors  appointed  by  them.  It  is  optional  with  the  Student 
who  is  a Graduate  of  the  University  to  attend  any  two  Courses  of  Lectures  of  the  four 
Professors  ;*  and  my  present  impression  is,  that  were  a Certificate  applied  for  by  a Profes- 
sional Student  having  his  name  on  the  King’s  Inns,  for  the  purpose  of  being  called  to  the 
Bar,  it  would  be  my  duty  to  state  the  fact  of  such  Student’s  attendance  on  the  complete 
Course  of  the  Lectures,  even  though  he  had  not,  in  addition  to  such  attendance,  passed  the 
Examination,  which  is  held  under  regulations  made  by  the  Board  for  College  Students  of 
particular  College  Classes ; but  1 do  not  think  the  matter  free  from  doubt,  and  before  giving 
such  Certificate  I should  feel  it  necessary  to  communicate  with  the  University  Professor  of 
Feudal  and  English  Law ; and  if,  after  such  communication,  any  doubt  remained,  with  the 
Board.  The  Board  have  given  to  Students  in  some  of  the  advanced  College  Classes  the 
right  of  attending  Law  Lectures  as  Professional  Students,  annexing  certain  privileges  to 
such  attendance ; and  a Decree  of  theirs,  drawn  up  probably  in  analogy  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Divinity  Classes,  contemplates  a joint  Certificate  from  the  Professor  of  Feudal 
and  English  Law  and  the  Professor  of  Civil  Law.  As,  however,  Graduates  who  attend  but 
one  of  the  University  Professors  may,  by  attendance  on  a complete  Course  of  his  Lectures 
and  a complete  Course  of  the  Lectures  of  one  of  the  King’s  Inns  Professors,  satisfy  the 
published  regulations  of  the  Benchers  respecting  Legal  education,  I think  it  will  be  neces- 
sary in  such  case  to  adopt  the  plan  of  giving  separate  Certificates.  As  the  regulations  of  the 
Benchers,  requiting  attendance  on  Lectures,  are  of  very  recent  date,  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  case  will  arise  for  some  two  or  three  years  of  any  Certificate  being  called  for.  Mean- 
while, in  addition  to  a record  which  I keep  of  the  attendance  on  the  Class,  which  can  be 
at  any  time  referred  to,  I send  at  the  end  of  each  Term  to  the  Senior  Lecturer  a list  of  the 
Senior  Sophisters  (to  the  Professional  Students  belonging  to  which  class  the  Board  have 
o-iven  exclusive  px-ivileges  while  attending  my  Lectures),  and  also  to  the  Senior  Proctor 
a list  of  all  the  persons  regularly  attending  the  Class,  and  who  have  given  me  their  names 
as  belonging  to  it,  whether  they  are  College  Students  or  not.  This  list  contains  a state- 
ment of  the  attendance  of  every  person  belonging  to  the  Class.  There  is  a resolution  of 
the  Board,  of  the  29th  of  May,  1850,  which  requires  that  “the  Law  Professors  shall,  at 
the  conclusion  of  each  Term,  give  Certificates  of  Attendance  to  such  Students  of  the  Society 
of  King’s  Inns  as  shall  have  attended  three-fourths  fully  of  the  total  number  of  Lectures  in 
the  Term,  or  such  number  as  may  hereafter  be  agreed  on  with  the  Benchers  of  King’s 
Inns.”  I am  not  aware  that  there  has  been  any  express  agreement  with  the  Board  as  to 
the  number  of  Lectures  to  be  attended  so  as  to  save  the  Term  ; but  the  Benchers  having 
fixed  five-sixths  as  the  proportion  in  the  case  of  the  Lectures  of  their  Professors,  I have 
assumed  that  the  same  rule  is  to  be  adopted  by  the  University  Professoi-s.  No  Certificate 
of  having  attended  the  Lectures  of  a particular  Term  has  been  asked  for  by  any  Law 
Student,  under  this  resolution  of  the  Board,  nor  is  any  likely  to  be  asked  for,  as  a Certifi- 
cate of  Attendance  on  the  Lectures  of  a single  Term,  or  of  less  than  a complete  course, 
would  not  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  being  called  to  the  Bar. 

16.  What  is  the  number  of  your  Lectures  which  a Student  is  required  to  attend  before 
becoming  entitled  to  such  Certificate  ? 

Before  getting  credit  for  any  attendance  on  my  Lectures  which  can  be  of  any  use 
* See  Answers  to  Questions  12  and  18. 
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School. 


to' him  for  the  purpose  of  being  called  to  the  Bar,  a Student  must  have  attended  five-sixths 
’ of  the  Lectures  delivered  in  each  Term.  The  number  of  Lectures  delivered  in  each  Term 
is  twelve.  A Law  Student  intending  to  make  use  of  a Certificate  of  Attendance  for  the 
purpose  of  being  called  to  the  Bar  must  attend  ten  Lectures  each  Term,  and  three  Terms 
in  the  year. 

17.  Is  such  Certificate  received  as  an  optional  part  of  any  condition  to  be  fulfilled  by 
Graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  previous  to  being  called  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland  ? 

Proof  of  attendance  on  my  Lectures  is  received  as  an  optional  part  of  conditions  to 
he  fulfilled  by  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin  previous  to  being,  called  to  the  Bar 
in  Ireland. 

18.  What  is  the  entire  amount  of  attendance  on  Law  Lectures,  and  Law  Examinations 
of  every  kind,  required  from  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  prior  to  being  called 
to  the  Bar  in  Ireland  ? 

The  amount  of  attendance  on  Law  Lectures,  and  Law  Examinations  of  every  kind,  re- 
quired from  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  prior  to  being  called  to  the  Bar  in 
Ireland,  is,  attendance  on  one  Course  of  Lectures  of  each  of  two  of  four  Professors  ; the 
four  being,  the  University  Regius  Professor  of  Feudal  Law,  the  University  Regius  Professor 
of  Civil  Law,  the  King’s  Inns  Professor  of  Pleading  and  Evidence,  and  the  King’s  Inns 
Professor  of  Criminal  and  Constitutional  Law.  A Graduate  may  elect  which  two  of  the 
four  he  shall  attend.  Most  Law  Students,  however,  I believe,  attend  all. 

19.  What  is  the  amount  of  attendance  required  under  similar  circumstances,  from  those 
who  are  not  Graduates  of  any  University  ? 

The  amount  of  attendance  required  under  similar  circumstances  from  those  who  are 
not  Graduates  of  any  University  is  attendance  on  complete  Courses  of  each  of  the  four 
•Professors. 

20.  At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  were  these  Rules  made  with  respect  to  the 
Legal  Education  of  Candidate  Barristers  in  Ireland  ? 

These  Rules  were  made  in  1850,  by  the  Benchers  of  King’s  Inns,  Ireland.: 

21.  In  addition  to  these  requirements  with  respect  to  Legal  Education,  what  is  the 
number  of  Terms  which  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin  are  required  to  keep,  prior 
to  being  called  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland  ? 

In  addition  to  these  requirements  with  respect  to  Legal  Education,  the  number  of  Terms 
which  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin  are  required  to  keep,  prior  to  being  called  to 
the  Bar  in  Ireland,  is,-  eight  Terms  in  England,  and  five  in  Ireland.  I am  not,  however, 
able  to  state  this  with  certainty ; and  I have  been  told  that  changes  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  in  the  number  of  Terms  required  to  be  kept. 

22.  What  is  the  number  of  Terms  which  is  required  to  be  kept  under  similar  circum- 
stances, by  those  who  are  not  Graduates  of  any  University  ? 

Those  who  are  not  Graduates  are  required  to  keep  eight  Terms  in  England,  and  nine 
in  Ireland. 

23.  In  what  manner  are  these  Terms  required  to  be  kept,  and  by  what  authority  is  the 
manner  of  keeping  them  appointed  ? 

The  manner  of  keeping  the  Terms  is,  I believe,  in  both  England  and  Ireland,  regulated 
by  the  authority  of  the  Benchers  of  the  respective  Inns  of  Court  of  which  the  Students 
become  members,  and  there  are  some  differences  as  to  the  attendance  required.  In  Gray’s 
Inn,  I believe,  a Term  may  be  kept  by  a residence  of  two  days ; that  is,  by  dining  two 
successive  days  in  the  Hall.  The  week  is  divided  into  a long  and  a short  half-week.  By 
paying  for  two  half-weeks,  and  dining  there  the  last  day  of  one,  and  the  first  of  another, 
the  Term  may  be  kept.  In  Lincoln’s  Inn  and  the  Temple,  it  takes  somewhat  more  time 
to  keep  the  Term,  but  in  all  it  is  kept  by  dining  a few  times. 

24.  Are  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin  required  to  receive  any  portion  of  their 
Legal  Education  in  England,  prior  to  their  being  called  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland  ? 

Under  the  present  mode  of  keeping  Terms  in  England,  neither  Graduates  of  the 
University  of  Dublin  nor  others  are  required  to  receive  any  part  of  their  Legal  Education 
in  England. 

25.  Are  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin  required  to  keep  any  Terms  at  the  Inns 
of  Court  in  England,  prior  to  their  being  called  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland  ? 

All  persons,  prior  to  being  called  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland,  are  obliged  to  keep  Terms  in 
England.  There  is  no  exception  in  favour  of  Graduates  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

26.  In  what  manner  are  such  Terms  required  to  be  kept  in  England,  and  by  what  authority 
is  the  manner  of  keeping  them  appointed  ? 

Answered  in  No.  23. 

27.  By  what  authority  is  the  necessity  of  keeping  Terms  in  England,  prior  to  being  called 
to  the  Bar  in  Ireland,  imposed  on.  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin  ? 

By  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  Henry  VIII.  (33  Hen.  VIII.  [Session  2], .Chap.  3,  Irish),  no 
person  shall  be  admitted  as  a Pleader  in  any  of  the  four  Courts,  or  to  argue  any  matter  in 
law,  &c.,  who  has  not  been  for  the  space  “ of  years  complete  demurrant  and 

resiant  in  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court  in  England;”  The  blank  before  the  word  “ years”  exists 
in  the  Statute  ; and  I believe  the  eight  Terms  required  has  been  fixed  as  the  shortest  that 
would  satisfy  the  word  “ years.” 

28.  Does  the  necesstiy  of  keeping  Terms  in  England,  thus  imposed  on  Graduates  of  the 
University  of  Dublin,  interfere  with  the  complete  development  of  a Law  School  in  the 
University  ? 

The  fact  of  the  Graduates  of  the  Dublin  University  having  to  attend  Terms  in  England 
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does  I think,  very  materially  interfere  with  “ the  complete  development  of  a Law  School  Answers  op 
in  the  University,”  or  in  Ireland  at  all.  In  my  own  Class  of  last  year  some  of  the  Students  J;X3oT’ 

had  to  so  over  to  England  to  keep  a Term  during  the  period  while  the  Lectures  were  

o-oin on,  which  interfered  materially  with  the  instruction  of  the  Class,  as  some  of  the  State  of  tlie  Law 
Students  went  over  just  to  keep  the  Terms,  and  returned  after  a few  days,  in  time  to 
attend  enough  of  Lectures  to  entitle  them  to  my  Certificate,  but  compelling  me  to  vary  a 
o-ood  deal  the  plan  I had  endeavoured  to  adopt  of  strictly  systematic  teaching.  I had  to 
change  my  days  of  Lecture  more  than  once  for  the  purpose  of  enabliug  such  Students  to 
keep  their  English  Terms  without  losing  the  Class  Lectures.  I endeavoured  as  well  as  I 
could  to  teach  the  Roman  Civil  Law  as  a strictly  connected  system  ; and,  with  reference 
to  my  plan  of  teaching,  I felt  it  of  great  injury  to  have  any  attentive  Pupil  miss  a single 
Lecture.  I cannot,  however,  answer  the  question  without  saying,,  that  while  the  present 
manner  of  keeping  English  Terms,  by  the  residence  of  a few  days  in  England,  seems  wholly 
useless,  I am  disposed  to  think  that  a part  of  the  Irish  Barrister’s  education  could  be  best 
conducted  in  England.  We  have  no  means  in  Ireland  of  giving  the  advantages  to  a dili- 
gent Student  which  he  can  have  in  England  by  attendance  in  the  chambers  of  a Conveyancer, 

Equity  Draughtsman,  or  Special  Pleader ; and,  as  long  as  this  is  the  case,  I am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  the  entire  education  of  a practising  Barrister  in  Ireland  should  be  conducted  in 
Ireland.  If  the  question  is  to  be  regarded  as  confined  by  the  inquiry  to  the  mere  fact  of 
whether  the  present  mode  of  keeping  Terms  interferes  with  the  effectiveness  of  our  Law 
School  in  the  University,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  does  most  injuriously  inter- 
fere with  it,  and  that  (unless  where  Students  are  engaged  in  learning  their  profession  in 
Conveyancers’  or  Pleaders’  offices,  which  is  altogether  optional  with  them,  and  which,  from 
the  expense  of  it,  is  a course  often  not  adopted,  and  which  is  not  . made  a condition  prece- 
dent to  being  called  to  the  Bar  either  in  England  or  Ireland),  there  is  no  compensating 
advantage  whatever  for  the  interruption  created  by  this  attendance  on  Terms  in  England. 

29.  Does  it  interfere  with  the  formation  of  a system  of  requiring  attendance  on  Lectures 
and  Examinations  from  Candidates  for  the  higher  Degrees  in  the  University  ? _ 

The  necessity  of  keeping  Terms  in  England  does  interfere  with  the  formation  of  any 
system  of  requiring  attendance  on  Lectures  from  Candidates  for  the  higher  Degrees  in  the 
University.  It  would  not  interfere  with  requiring  Examinations  for  such  Degrees.  But 
in  thus  answering  the  question,  I would  not  be  understood  to  express  any  opinion  on  the 
fitness  of  requiring  attendance  on  Lectures  or  Examinations  from  the  Candidates  for  the 
Jiio'her  University  Degrees.  If  any  system  were  contemplated  of  requiring  attendance  on. 

Lectures  and  Examinations  from  Candidates  for  the  higher  Degrees  in  the  University,  their 
having  to  go  to  London  to  keep  Law  Terms  would  be  attended  with  the  same  description 
of  inconvenience  as  the  necessity  of  the  Students  going  to  England  creates  in  the  Law 
School  at  present ; but  any  answer  to  the  question  must  depend  on  the  particular  system 
proposed.  At  present  Bachelors  of  Arts  are  not  required  to  keep  them  names  on  the  Uni- 
versity or  College  books,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  proceed  to  the  higher  Degrees.  _ _ 

30.  Is  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  required  to  be  obtained  by  Candidates  for  admission 
to  the  profession  of  Advocate  in  the  Admiralty  and  Ecclesiastical  Courts  m Ireland? 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  is  required  to  be  obtained  by  Candidates  for  admission  to 
the  profession  of  Advocate  in  the  Admiralty  and  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  Ireland. 

31.  By  what  authority  is  the  necessity  of  having  the  Degree  imposed  on  such  Candidates . 

I should  say  that  the  Admiralty  and  Ecclesiastical  Courts  not  admitting  any  one  to 

practise  as  an  Advocate  rests,  in  this  country,  on  immemorial  usage,  and  the  practice  of 
those  Courts,  which  must  be  taken  to  be  the  Law  of  the  Courts.  The  rule  ox  the  Civil 
Law  was,  not  to  admit  as  an  Advocate  any  one  who  had  not  studied  the  Law  lor  live  years. 

In  England  a Constitution  of  Archbishop  Peckham  ordained  that  none  should  be  permitted 
to  practise  as  an  Advocate  without  his  having  been  first  a diligent  hearer  of  the  Canon  and 
Civil  Law  for  three  years.  Of  the  time  being  passed  in  such  studies  the  University  Degree 
was  received  as  evidence.  This  Constitution  probably  originated  the  usage.  I here  is  no 
Act  of  Parliament  on  the  subject.  In  England  the  matter  now  rests  on  a different  looting. 

By  the  Charter  of  Doctors’  Commons,  no  person  can  be  admitted  a member  thereol,  or 
practise  in  the  Ecclesiastical  or  Admiralty  Courts,  without  such  Degree. 


II.  Discipline  of  the  Law  School. 

].  In  case  of  the  negligent  performance  of  duties  by  the  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  and  DiscigHne  of  rtio 
CanOn  Law,  in  what  body  or  office  is  the  jurisdiction  of  censure  and  punishment  vested  c 
As  a question  of  strict  law,  I cannot  answer  a question  which  I have  never  considered 
with  reference  to  such  distinction  as  there  may  be  between  a Regius  Professor  and  one 
whose  rights  may  rest  on  a different  footing  ; but,  practically,  I should  say  the  Board  has 
full  power  to  correct  any  negligent  performance  of  his  duties  by  the  Regius  Professor  ol  the 
Civil  and  Canon  Law  ; if  not  the  Board  alone,  certainly  the  Visitors.  I ought,  perhaps,  to 
say  also,  that,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  “ Consuetudines  et  Regulai  Umversitatis  Dubhni- 
ensis,”  usually  printed  with  the  College  Statutes,— where  are  described  the  office  and  duties 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor, — one  of  his  duties  is,  that  he  shall  take  care  that  the  “ 1 roiessor  in 
utroque  jure”  shall  deliver  a Prelection  every  second  week  in  every  Term;  and  should  he 
neglect  this,  it  becomes  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  duty  to  punish  him  by  fine. 

2.  By  what  authority  was  this  jurisdiction  created  ? .-nr  t 

The  power  which  I believe  the  Board  to  possess  over  all  the  University  Professors  was,  I 
think,  given  to  them  as  the  governing  part  of  the  body  by  the  original  constitution  of 
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JohkaJ'sterTld  Univ®*sitD  in  its  first  Charter;  and  in  tlie  patent  of  Charles  and  the  accompanying 
TO  Paper  No.  5.  ’’  Statutes,  “ not  hy  direct  words,  yet  by  the  strongest  implication,  and,  in  my  opinion,  by 

direct  words  also.  J 

La\?&hoolf  the  3'  Are  y°ur  Lectures  or  Examinations,  or  any  of  them  required  to  he  public  ? 

l\Iy  Lectures  are  all  open  to  the  public,  and  are  required  to  be  so  by  the  conditions 
under  which  I accepted  the  Professorship.  My  practice  is  to  read  a written  Lecture,  but 
as  I feel  it  desirable  to  ascertain  what  the  Class  have  learned,  I frequently,  after  havino- 
read  the  Lecture,  communicate  my  wish  that  strangers  should  leave  the  room,  thinking  it 
due  to  the  Class  that  strangers  should  not  be  present  at  such  examination,  and  feeling  that 
the  business  of  instruction  proceeds  better  without  them.  Such  examinations,  however,  are 
more  properly  the  business  of  private  tuition,  and  to  continue  them  will  be  impossible, 
without  rendering  the  course  of  instruction  less  extensive  than  I think  desirable.  To' 
conduct  examinations  of  the  kind  in  such  a way  as  to  be  of  any  real  use  to  any  one  would 
tend  to  sacrifice  the  interest  of  the  Class  generally  to  that  of  a few  of  the  younger  Students, 
and  those  often  men  of  the  least  promise.  There  is  also  an  Annual  Examination.  Only 
one  was  held  since  my  appointment,  and  that  was  conducted  by  printed  questions,  and 
so  far,  at  the  time,  private,— but  the  Examination  Papers  are  printed  in  the  University 
Calendar.  At  this  Examination  the  same  questions  were  given  to  every  Candidate,  and 
their  answers  were  given  in  writing,  this  seeming  to  me  the  best  means  of  ascertaining, 
generally,  what  the  Students  examined  had  in  reality  learned,  and  the  only  means  entirely 
satisfactory  to  my  mind  of  determining  the  relative  merits  of  the  Candidates  for  the  pre- 
miums proposed  by  the  Board.  There  is  no  rule  whether  this  Examination  should  be 
public  or  private.  Practically,  all  such  examinations  are  private  in  the  sense  that  the 
general  public  are  unconcerned  with  them,  and  unlikely  to  attend,  whether  the  door  of  the 
room  in  which  the  Examination  is  held  be  open  or  not ; but  when  any  part  of  the  Exami- 
nation is  viva  voce,  as  is  not  unlikely  often  to  be  the  case,  I should  see  no  strong  objection 
to  any  one  that  pleased  attending.  In  an  important  meaning  of  the  word,  the  Examina- 
tions may  be  described  as  public,  as  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Professor  and  the  Board  that 
the  whole  class  shall  attend  the  Annual  Examination,  and  not  each  member  of  the  Class  he 
entitled  to  obtain  the  Professor’s  Certificate,  as  the  result  of  a separate  Examination. 

4.  Are  any  of  your  Lectures  or  Examination  Papers  required  to  be  published  ? 

Lone  of  my  Lectures  or  Examination  Papers  are  required  to  be  published. 


Studies  of  the  Law 
School. 


III.  Studies  of  the  Law  School, 

j ^ ^ere  an3"  c^ass  Students  of  the  University  who  are  required  to  attend  your 

No  class  of  Students  of  tile  University  is  required  to  attend  my  Lectures. 

2.  By  what  authority  is  such  attendance  on  your  Lectures  made  compulsory9 

Answered  in  No.  1.  J ' 

. 3-  Is  any  privilege  or  advantage  (besides  those  connected  with  the  professions  of  Bar- 
rister,  and  Attorney  or  Solicitor,  which  have  been  already  referred  to)  conferred  on  any 
class  ot  Students  for  regular  attendance  on  your  Lectures  ? 

There  is  no  privilege  except  this,  that  Senior  Sophisters  who  attend  the  Junior  Law 
Class  are  allowed  to  omit  attending  some  other  class  or  classes,  which  would  otherwise  he 
required  ot  them ; but  persons  not  attending  the  Lectures  cannot  be  Candidates  for  the 
premiums  given  by  the  Board.  (SeP  answer  to  question  18,  infra.) 

n a Yh°  ,mtend  y°u^ Leetures  subject  to  any,  and  what  Examinations ? 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1850,  the  Board  issued  the  following  Decree,  which  requires 
attendance  on  an  Annual  .Examination.  The  Students  who  attend  my  Lectm-es  are  sub- 
ject to  no  other  Examinations,  save  what  are  mentioned  in  this  Decree. 

“ i.  Students  may  begin  to  attend  the  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  first  Term 
of  their  Senior  Sophister  year. 

“ n*  obtain  credit  for  their  first  year  as  Law  Students,  they  must  attend  the  Regius 
Professor  for  the  three  Terms  of  that  year,  and  pass  an  Examination  in  subjects 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Professor  at  the  end  of  Trinity  Term. 

“ II!-  Students  who  have  passed  this  Examination  may  attend  the  Lectures  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Feudal  and  English  Law. 

“iv.  To  obtain  credit  for  the  second  year  as  Law  Students,  they  must  attend  three 
Terms  of  the  Lectures  of  the  Professor  of  Feudal  and  English  Law,  and  pass  an 
by  ?henprofess?r^ef0re’  ^ ^ Cnd  °f  Trmity  Term’  in  ttie  subjects  prescribed 

“ V<  Stqde5*s  Jho,  .with.the  foregoing  Regulations  will  be  considered  as  Law 

Students  of  the  University,  and  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  in  their  Senior 

1£  VT  s' opmster  year  which  have  been  already  given  to  other  Professional  Students, 

vi.  Ihe  Law  Professors  shall  give  a joint  Certificate  to  such  Students  as  have  attended 
for  two  years  the  Lectures,  and  passed  the  Examinations  required  by  the  fore- 
going Regulations.”  J 

The  nght  of  joining  the  Class,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  confined  in  the  University 
S!Lt°  ?°  rge  Stude.nts’  ,nor’  College  Students,  to  Senior  Sophisters  and 

! ^ r gliding  mentioned  in  this  Decree,  though  Collegians  of  the  standing  there 

deswiibed,  who  attend  as  Professional  Students,  are  the  only  persons  to  whom,  in  this  Decree, 
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the  College  proposes  any  privileges  for  such  attendance.  A young  man’s  placing  his  name 
nn  the  boohs  of  King’s  Inns  has  no  connexion  with  his  College  standing,  or  with  the  fact  of  tq  Paper  No,  5. 
bis  bein"  or  having  ever  been,  in  College ; and  the  arrangement  with  the  King  s Inns,  which  — - 

entitles  Si  Student  whose  names  are  on  their  boohs  to  join  the  University  Law  Classes,  MM  of  the  tar 
renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  decline  admitting  as  members  ot  the  Class  pei  sons  both  of 
bio-her  and  lower  standing  than  that  of  Senior  Sophisters.  All  I can  do  m the  matter  is 
to°discourage,  as  far  as  I can,  men  in  the  Freshman  Classes  from  joining,  as  I do  not  wish 
their  time  to  be  taken  from  their  proper  College  studies.  Some  Junior  Sophisters,  whose- 
names  are  on  the  books  of  the  King’s  Inns,  attended  the  class  very  diligently  last  year,  and 
continue  among  my  pupils  of  this  year  also.  The  Decree  of  the  Board  must  be  translated 
ns  offering:  College  privileges  to  College  Students  complying  with  its  conditions ; and,  m 
mv  opinion,  a Law  Student,  whether  belonging  to  College  or  not,  may,  consistently  with 
this  Decree,  attend  the  Professor  of  Feudal  and  English  Law,  without  having  passed 
through  my  Class,  and  may  attend  my  Class,  and  be  entitled  to  a Certificate  of  such  attend- 
ance Without  having,  in  addition  to  attendance,  passed  any  Examination,  as  the  Benchers 
Present  regulations  require  no  Examination  for  a Student  previous  to  being  called  to  the 
Bar  Not  complying  with  the  College  regulations,  however,  as  to  the  Annual  Examina- 
tion would,  in  my  opinion,  justly  deprive  a College  Student  of  all  College  privileges,  even 
to  the  extent  of  delaying  the  granting  his  Degree.  ^ . ....... 

5.  What  are  the  number  of  Terms  required  from  a Student  previous  to  Ins  obtaining  the 

Certificate  of  the  Law  Professors  ? , 

The  joint  Certificate  of  the  Law  Professors  of  the  University  cannot,  under  the  Decree 
nf  the  Board,  given  in  my  last  answer,  be  had  without  an  attendance  on  Lectures  lor  six 
Terms  As,  however,  the  Benchers  require  from  Graduates  attendance  on  the  Lectures 
of  but  two  out  of  the  four  Professors  of  Law  in  the  University  and  King  s Inns,  and  as 
it  is  optional  with  the  Student  which  two  of  the  four  he  shall  attend,  it  will,  I think,  be 
necessary  that  separate  Certificates  be  given;  and  m case  of  such  separate  Certificates, 
an  attendance  of  the  three  Terms  of  one  year  would  be  sufficient. 

6.  What  are  the  rules  with  respect  to  the  manner  m which  such  Teims  are  to  be  kept 

m A Law  Student  intending  to  be  called  to  the  Bar  is  obliged  to  attend  ten  out  of  twelve 
Lectures,  the  fixed  number  of  Lectures  given  each  Term  m my  Class.  , 

7.  What  is  the  shortest  period  of  residence  required  to  keep  the  Law  terms  m tbe 

JlThe  Lectures  of  each  Term  occupy  about  six  weeks.  It  would  be  possible  to  save  the 
Term  by  residence  in  College  or  the  neighbourhood  for  five  weeks  in  each  term. 

8.  What  are  the  number  of  Lectures  delivered  by  you  m each  year  r 

I deliver  thirty-six  Lectures  in  each  year.  . . , . ,,  T 

9.  Are  Candidates  for  the  Certificate  of  the  Law  Professors  required  to .attend  the  Lec- 
tures or  Examinations  of  the  Professors  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Modern  History,  or  1 olitical 

^Candidates  foi^’tU^Ceikifi  cates  of  tie  Law  Professor  arc  not  required  to  attend  the 
Lectures  or  Examinations  of  the  Professors  of  Moral  lhilosophy,  Modern  History,  Poli- 
tical Economy,  or  any  of  them.  . . „ 

10.  What  are  the  subjects  lectured  on  by  you  m each  ierm  t 

Through  the  whole  of  last  year  my  Lectures  were  on  the  Roman  Civil  Law  , the i want 
of  any  proper  Class-books  in  this  country,  and  the  wish  to  make  my  class  acquainted  with 
at  least  one  authentic  book  of  this  law,  made  me  use  the  Institutes  as  a Text-book  I 
brought  before  the  class  every  thing  I could  in  the  way  of  illustration  of  the  legal  prmci- 
ules  there  taught,  from  every  source  of  information  within  my  reach.  The  College  yeai 
divided  into  three  Terms.  During  the  first,  the  subject  of  my  Lectures  was  the  Law  of 
Persons ; the  second  was  occupied  with  the  Law  ot  Property  generally , and  the  thud 
almost  exclusively  with  the  Law  of  Inheritance, —the  Roman  system  being  still  the  basis 

of  the  instruction,  and  the  Institutes  the  Text-book. 

11.  What  are  the  subjects  of  the  Examination  mtlie  Junior  Law  year. 

The  subjects  of  Examination  occasionally  and  very  frequently.,!!  the  Class  weie  the 
several  Titles  or  Chapters  of  the  Institutes.  At  the  Annual  Examination,  held  on  the 
1st  of  November  last,  the  subjects  were,  the  two  first  Books  of  the  Institutes  iGibboii  s De, 
chM  a?d  Fall!  chap.  xliv„  4ith  Guisofs  and  Warnko, rig's  Notes;  Arnold’s  His Jgof 
Rome  vol  I chap.xiv.;  and  the  Class  Lectures  of  the  year.  The  subjects  appointed  for 
the  next  year  arefthe  Institutes  (Schrader’s  edition)-,  the 

the  Fourteenth  Chapter  of  Arnold's  first  volume;  Burn  s Ecclesiastical  Law , .Inti oductoiy 
Chapter ; Lord  Brougham’s  Political  Philosophy,  Part  II.,  Chapters  X.  xi.  m xm. , and 

^17.  of  the’ subjects  of  your  Lectures  and  Examinations  appointed  by  Royal 

LeNone  of  the  subjects  of  my  Lectures  or  Examinations  are  appointed  by  Royal  Charter. 

13.  By  what  authority  are  such  subjects  appointed?  . a;,„„tiou  of  the 

The  selection  of  subjects  of  Lecture  and  of  Examination  is  in  the  discretion  01  tno 
Professor.  The  authority  under  which  he  acts  is  that  of  the  Board.  In 
do  with  respect  to  the  Class,  I regard  myself  as  virtually  bound by 'the > ac to  ofthe 
a negotiation  between  them  and  the  Benchers  of  King  s Inns,  (Mom k*6/I0SSSies  mder 
Inns  were  instituted,  or  the  duties  of  the  Lmversity  Professois  defined.  My  duties  under 
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that  arrangement,  and  as  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  are  : to  teach  the  Civil  Law  and  the  Ele- 
’’  ments  of  General  Jurisprudence,  avoiding,  as  far  as  I can,  the  class  of  subjects  the  teaching 
of  which  is  by  that  arrangement  provided  for  differently.  The  great  object  of  both  bodies 
is  to . create  an  effective  School  of  Law.  The  arrangement  under  which  I act  was  made 
before  my  election  to  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Civil  Law.  In  the  negotiations  which 
ended  in  that  arrangement,  when  some  particular  branches  of  Law  were  suggested  by  the 
Board  to  the  Benchers  as  to  be  taught  by  the  future  Professor,  in  addition  to  Civil  Law 
— his  proper  province— the  Benchers  preferred  his  teaching  the  Elements  of  General  Juris- 
prudence to  Ecclesiastical  Law,  which  had  been  first  suggested.  I do  not  know  what  was 
their  actuating  motive  in  the  preference,  as  I was  no  party  to  the  negotiation,  and  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  it ; but  for  the  purposes  of  a good  Law  School,  which  I have  great 
hopes  will  yet  exist  in  this  country,  I think  the  decision  was  a wise  and  a fortunate  one. 
I take  the  liberty  of  quoting  a sentence  from  the  English  Editor’s  Preface  to  I-Iuher’s 
“ English  Universities,”  which  puts  this  matter  in  a strong  point  of  view: — “As  to  Juris- 
prudence, it  is  hardly  necessary  to  prove,  its  extreme  importance,  or  that  its  proper  seat  is 
at  the  Universities.  Our  Inns  of  Court  cannot  study  Law  as  a science,*  nor  pursue  its  his- 
tory through  many  nations ; and  therefore  they  would  in  no  case  systematically  inquire 
how  its  rules,  processes,  and  organs  among  ourselves  may  be  improved.  They  would 
always  have  enough  to  do  in  teaching  what  English  Law  is,  and  could  scarcely  touch,  in 
passing,  on  what  it  ought  to  he ; but  the  Professorships  and  Degrees  for  Civil  or  Roman  Law 
sufficiently  indicate  that  one  function  of  our  Universities  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of  Juris- 
prudence, and  its  kindred  sciences,  historically  and  critically.  If,  for  the  three  last  cen- 
turies, our  Judges  and  Lawgivers  had  passed  through  such  a school,  would  English  Law 
he  in  the  state  in  which  it  now  is  ?”  Without  saying  that  I agree  with  all  this,  or  that  I 
would  express  myself  in  this  precise  language,  I cannot  but  think  that  eveiy  examination 
of  the  subject  must  confirm  the  opinion  which  is  here  given  of  the  importance  of  Civil  Law 
being  made  a real  part  of  the  education  to  be  acquired,  at  Universities. 

1 4.  Is  any  person  permitted  to  attend  your  Lectures  who  has  no  other  connexion  with 
the  University? 

The  Lectures  are  open  to  the  public.  Every  Law  Student  of  the  King’s  Inns  may 
also  attend  my  Lectures  as  one  of  the  Class,  though  he  has  no  other  connexion  with  the 
University. 

15.  Is  such  a person  permitted  to  attend  your  Examinations  ? 

Every  Law  Student  of  the  King’s  Inns,  who  has  regularly  attended  Lectures  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Class,  is  permitted  to  attend  the  Examinations. 

16.  Can  such  a person  obtain  a Certificate  of  having  attended  your  Lectures  and 
Examinations  ? 

Such  person  can  obtain  a Certificate  of  having  attended  my  Lectures  and  Examinations. 

li  . If  not,  state  the  nature  of  the  connexion  with  the.  University,  and  the  consequent 
expense  to  be  incurred  by  a Student  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  attend  your  Lectures  and 
Examinations,  and  to  obtain  a Certificate  of  such  attendance. 

Answered  in  No.  14. 

18.  What  is  the  number  and  aggregate  value  of  the  Prizes  awarded  for  proficiency  in 
the  Junior  Law  Class  ? 

The  Board  gives  two  Premiums,  at  the  Annual  Examination,  one  of  £10  for  the  best 
answerer,  and  one  of  £5  for  the  next.  In  case  it  may  appear  desirable  to  give  a third 
Premium,  they  allow  the  sum  of  £15  to  he  differently  divided. 

19.  Are  any  Medals,  Exhibitions,  or  Scholarships  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  Junior 
Law  Class  ? 

There  are  no  Medals,  Exhibitions,  or  Scholarships  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  Junior 
Law  Class. 

20.  State  the  conditions  necessary  to  he  fulfilled  by  a Bachelor  of  Arts  previous,  to  his 
obtaining  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

A Bachelor  of  Arts  must  he  of  three  years’  standing  before  he  can  take  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws.  Before  he  can  obtain  the  Degree,  he  must  “ respond  and  oppose  once” 
before  the  Regius  Professor  of  Laws. 

21.  State  the  conditions  necessary  to  he  fulfilled  by  a Candidate  who  has  not  obtained 
the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  previous  to  his  obtaining  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law  cannot,  under  the  existing  usages  of  the  University,  he 
taken,  except  a Degree  in  Arts  he  first  taken. 

22.  Are  any  Terms  required  to  be  kept  by  attendance  on  Lectures,  or  by  passing.  Exami- 
nations, in  order  that  a Candidate,  whether  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  not,  should  obtain  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor,  of  Laws  ? 

There  are  no  Terms  required  to  he  kept  by  attendance  on  Lectures,  or  by  passing  Exa- 
minations, to  obtain  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  In  the  interval  between  taking  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  any  higher  Degree,  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  the  Candi- 
date’s name  on  the  College  or  University  books. 

23.  What  are  the  Exercises  required  to  be  performed  before  obtaining:  the  Degree  of 

Bachelor  of  Laws  ? so 

Answered  in  No.  20. 

24.  Give,  as  an  illustration,  copies  of  the  Exercises  performed  by  anv  Candidate  Bachelor 
of  Laws  during  the  past  five  years. 

* The  Italics  arc  the  author’s. 
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• The  Exercises  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  are  not  in  writing,  or  not  supposed 

to  be  in  writing.  They  are  but  two  syllogisms,  which,  if  the  Candidate  wishes,  he  may  • to  Paper  No.  5. 
read  from  a paper,  but  I have  not  preserved  any  such  paper.  ' ' , . ^ „ e.  "TV  . 

25.  Can  you  state  any  instance  of  a Candidate  having  been  refused  Ins  Degree  of  |^^°fthoL 
Bachelor  of  Laws  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  performed  his  Exercises  ? 

I cannot  state  any  instance  of  a Candidate  having  been  refused  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  performed  his  Exercises.  The  forms  are  fixed 
bv  the  Statuta  et  Consuetudines  Universitatis.  In  the  case  of  the  Candidate  for  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  an  Examination  by  the  Professor  is  contemplated ; but,  m 
point  of  fact,  none  such  exists.  „ , _ „ 

• 26.  What  are  the  conditions  necessary  to  be  fulfilled  by  a Candidate  for  the  Degree  of 


^°The  Degree  of  LL.B.  may  he  taken  three  years  after  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  ; that  of 
LL  D five  years  after  LL.B.  In  point  of  practice  both  Degrees  are  often  taken  together, 
bat, the  time  is  reckoned  as  if  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  had  been  taken  three  years 
after  taking  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  If  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  should  have 
been  taken  before  that  of  LL.B.,  then,  after  four  years  from  the  Degree  of  LL.B.,  the  De- 
„ree  of  LL.D.  may  be  taken.  The  performance  of  the  Exercises  required  by  the  rules  and 
customs  of  the  University  (which  Exorcises  are  the  subject  of  another  answer),  is  the  only 


other  necessary  condition.  . . 

27.  Are  any  Terms  required  to  be  kept  by  attendance  on  Lectures,  or  by  passing  Ex- 
aminations, in  order  that  a Bachelor  of  Laws  should  obtain  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  ? 

No  Terms  are  required  to  be  kept  by  attendance  on  Lectures,  or  by  passing  Examina- 
tions, in  order  that  a Bachelor  of  Laws  should  obtain  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

28.  What  are  the  Exercises  required  to  be  performed  before  obtaining  the  Degree  of 


Uoctor  oi  i-<aws i . . _ . „ , c T 

The  Exercises  required  to  be  performed  before  obtaining  the  Degree  ot  Doctor  ot  Daws 
consist  of  two  Theses  on  subjects  appointed  by  the  Professor,  and  two  others  on  any  ques- 
tions in  Civil  and  Canon  Law  selected  by  the  Candidate  himself. 

29.  Give,  as  an  illustration,  copies  of  the  Exercises  performed  by  any  Candidate  during 


the  past  five  years.  , „ , 

I have  not  preserved  any  of  these  Exercises.  They  are  at  present  mere  forms,  and 
have  been  so  from  an  early  period.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  at  the  time  they  were  of 
any  moment,  the  first  Degree,  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  was  had  without  the  Student’s 
havino-  received  any  instruction  whatever  in  several  of  the  branches  of  education  which 
are  now  a part  of  the  Undergraduate  Course.  The  course  of  study  for  the  Undergra- 
duate did  not,  till  the  reign  of  George  III.,  include  even  Mathematics.  In  Bedell’s  Sta- 
tutes, from  which  we  are  able  to  learn  the  course  of  instruction  arranged  by  the  Board  for 
the  different  classes  of  Students,  at  the  period  when  these  Exercises  were  prescribed  (see 
answer  to  question  32),  and  in  the  Statutes  accompanying  the  Charter  of  Charles  I.,  we 
find  that  the  studies  of  Mathematics  and  Politics, — under  the  latter  of  which  Law  was 

included, only  commenced  after  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  in  Arts  had  been  taken.  The 

whole  system  of  instruction  has  been  since  changed,  and  a different  test  applied  to  ascertain 
what  has  been  learned — a better  test,  certainly,  than  could  be  now  furnished  by  any  expert- 
ness  in  these  old  Scholastic  Exercises.  Examinations  are  now  held  during  every  College 
Term  of  the  Undergraduate  Course.  Instruction  in  the  elementary  principles  of  Natural 
Law,  and  the  Sciences  connected  with  it,  has  been  made  an  important  part  of  the  Under- 
graduate Course.  In  the  Sophister  years,  and  in  the  Examination  for  Ethical  Moderator- 
ships,  considerable  portions  of  the  works  of  Bacon,  Butler,  Paley,  Mackintosh,  and  Bur- 
lamaqui,  are  now  apart  of  what  the  Undergraduate  learns;  and,  in  addition  to  them,  some 
very  important  treatises  of  the  ancient  classical  writers,— as,  for  instance,  Cicero  de  Officus, 
and  the  Tusculan  Questions — which  I should  he  sorry  to  see  displaced.  The  classical 
Undergraduate  Course  also  includes  books  which  otherwise  must  almost  necessarily  form  a 
part  of  the  Course  which  I should  direct  for  the  Students  of  Law,  as,  for  instance,  Cicero 
de  Oratore,  and  Tacitus  de  Moribus  Germanorum.  If  these  different  classes  of  books 
were  not  previously  taught  in  the  Undergraduate  Course,  I think  they  could  scarcely  be 
dispensed  with  by  any  one  directing  the  studies  of  a Law  Class.  The  Examinations  for 
the  first  Degree  in  Arts, — Examinations  held  several  times  in  each  of  the  four  first  years 
of  College  life,— are  those  to  which  importance  is  attached ; and  without  having  passed 
several  Examinations,  some  of  a very  severe  character,  that  Degree  is  not  now  obtained. 
The  instruction  which,  at  the  time  these  old  forms  were  invented  or  adopted,  was  givenaj; 
a later  period  of  the  Student’s  Course,  is  now  given  earlier.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
the  purpose  of  University  education  (especially  in  the  case  of  Law)  is  not  that  of  teaching 
the  varying  details  of  Practice,  but  to  give  preliminary  instruction,  and  render  the  Student 
acquainted  with  principles.  A rule  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  in  which  no  man  can 
practise  as  an  Advocate  without  a University  Degree,  imposes  on  him,  after  his  admission, 
a year’s  silence.  This  rule  of  theirs  is  expressly  placed  on  the  ground  that,  although  the 
study  of  the  Law  has  been  pursued  by  the  Student,  the  testimony  of  whose  University  in 
giving  a Degree  they  receive  as  evidence  of  the  fact,  yet  the  details  of  Practice  cannot 
he  learned  except  by  attendance  in  the  Courts,  and  witnessing  business  actually  done. 
These  Degrees  are  now,  in  point  of  fact,  given  on  the  faith  of  an  Examination  having  been 
had  in  Arts;  and  I believe  that  the  Professor  of  Laws,  who  by  the  “ Regular”  is to  examine 
the  Candidates  for  a Bachelor’s  Degree  in  Law  (for  he  has  not  the  power  of  Examination 
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given  him  in  express  words  in  the  case  of  the  Doctorate),  would  he  violating  his  duty  if,  by 
1 his  own  authority,  he  annexed  new  conditions  to  the  Certificate  which  a Candidate,  having 
already  taken  a Degree  in  Arts,  has  a right  to  demand  of  him  on  performing  the  usual 
Exercises.  The  present  practice,  of  the  only  real  Examination  being  at  the  time  of  taking 
Degrees  in  Arts,  has  this  advantage,  that  it  enables  the  Board  to  grant  the  higher  Degrees 
without  requiring  the  Candidate  to  keep  his  name  on  their  Books  during  the  interval  be- 
tween the  Degree  in  Arts  and  such  higher  Degree  as  he  may  afterwards  take.  The  persons 
taking  the' higher  Degrees  are  generally  persons  in  such  .a  position  of  professional  life  as 
furnishes  better  evidence  than  any  Examination  to  which  they  could  be  called  on  to  sub- 
mit, would  afford,  of  the  propriety  of  granting  them  the  Degree  they  seek. 

30.  Can  you  state  any  instance  of  a Candidate  having  been  refused  his  Degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  performed  his  Exercises  ? 

I cannot  state  any  instance  of  a Candidate  having  been  refused  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  performed  his  Exercises ; but  I have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  Board  has  the  power  of  refusing  Degrees,  and  I can  imagine  cases  in 
which  they  would  certainly  be  refused.  I do  not  think  the  Professor,  who  at  Commence- 
ments presents  the  Candidates  for  Degrees,  and  who  cannot  deviate  from  prescribed  forms 
and  ancient  usage,  has  the  right,  to  interpose  any  difficulty,  except  in  the  case  of  a Candi- 
date refusing  contumaciously  to  perform  the  required  Exercises.  The  form  of  presentation 
by  the  Professor  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  an  honorary  Degree  as  in  that  of  an  ordinary 
Degree.  In  the  case  of  an  honorary  Degree  there  is  no  Examination  whatever  by  the 
Professor,  which  proves  that  it  would  be  too  much  to  imply  from  the  words  of  the  form  of 
presentation  used  (the  words  are  given  in  my  answer  to  question  3, — State  of  the  Law 
School),  that  an  actual  examination  of  the  Candidate,  to  ascertain  his  knowledge  of  the 
Canon  and  Civil  Law's,  was  intended. 

31.  IVhat  is  the  form  of  admission  to  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws? 

The  Vice-Chancellor,  at  Commencements,  admits  to  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in 
these  words : “ In  nomine  Dei,  Amen.  Ego,  authoritate  mihi  concessa,  admitto  te  ad 
incipiendum  in  utroque  jure,  tarn  civili  quam  canonico. — In  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et 
Spiritus  Sancti.  Amen.” 

32.  At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  was  this  form  of  granting  the  Degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Laws  prescribed  ? 

The  form  used  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  in  admitting  to  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
is  found  in  the  “ Consuetudines  et  Reguhe  Universitatis  Dubliniensis,”  referred  to  in  a 
former  answer.  The  date  of  these  forms  is  not  accurately  known,  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 628,  as  there  is  an  entry  in  the  Registry  of  thatf 
date  : “University  Statutes,  and  patent  drawn;”  and  these  “ Consuetudines  Universitatis” 
are,  in  an  ancient  manuscript  called  the  Proctor’s  Book,  entitled  “ Statuta  Universitatis.” 
It  is  probable  that  this  form  did  not  exist  in  1614,  as,  in  an  account  of  a Commencement 
held  in  August,  1614,  we  have  a statement  of  the  number  of  Graduates  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  University  to  1614.  There  wras,  in  that  interval,  but  one  Doctor  in  the  Faculty 
of  Law,  and  his  degree  appears  to  have  been  but  in  Civil  Law.  (Desiderata  Hibernica 
Curiosa,  vol.i.,  p.  320.)  The  regulation  of  everything  connected  with  the  granting  of 
Degrees  is  given  by  the  original  Charters  to  the  Board.  The  form  in  question,  therefore, 
must  have  been  prescribed  or  adopted  by  them, — probably  adopted  from  some  earlier  form 
used  in  the  English  Universities,  as  v'as  the  case  in  most  of  these  old  forms. 

33.  Enumerate  the  Offices  and  Professorships  in  the  College  and  University  for  which 
Candidates  are  required  to  possess  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  o^Laws,  or  that  of  Doctor 
of  Laws,  and  state  the  authority  by  which  the  necessity  of  obtaining  either  Degree  was 
imposed  ? . 

The  only  Professorship  or  Office  in  the  College  and  University,  for  which  Candidates 
yG-qmred  t0  p0SSCSS  t.h.e  I)e§Tee  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  is  that  “of  the  Regius  Professor 
of  Civil  Law.  That  condition  was  expressly  annexed  to  it  by  a regulation  of  the  Provost 
and  Senior  Fellows  at  the  time  when  the  Professorship  was  opened  to  persons  not  Fellows. 
The  Whately  Professorship  of  Political  Economy  is  open  to  Masters  of  Arts,  or  Bachelors 
of  Laws  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin.  This  condition  was  annexed  by  the  founder 
of  the  Professorship. 


IV.  Revenues  of  the  Lazo  School. 


Revenues  of  the  1.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Professorship,  and  from  what  sources  derived  ? 

Law  bchooi.  The  emoluments  of  my  Professorship  are  £100  a year  salary  from  College ; this  includes 

a sum  of  £40  a year  with  which  the  Professorship  was  endowed  by  Charles  II.,  in  1688. 
There  are  Fees  on  Degrees  in  Law : £l  on  each  Degree  of  Bachelor,  and  £2  on  each  De- 
gree of  Doctor.  Ikese  Fees  amounted  last  year  to  £15.  Fees  for  Lectures  are,  by  the 
authority  of  the  Benchers  of  King’s  Inns,  charged  to  Law  Students,  as  each  Student  places 
his  name  on  King’s  Inns,  and  these  Fees  are  divided  equally  between  the  two  Professors  of 
Law  appointed  by  the  Benchers  of  King’s  Inns  and  the  Univex-sity  Professor  of  Civil  Law. 
My  proportion  of  these  Fees  amounted  last  year  to  £45.  This  year  it  will  be  about  half 
that  sum. 


2.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  of  your  salary  been  fixed  ? 

The  amount  of  my  salary  has  been  fixed  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

3.  What  Fees,  if  any,  are  charged  for  attendance  on  your  Lectures  ? 

No  Fees  are  charged  by  the  College  for  attendance  on  my  Lectures.  The  Benchers  charge 
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each  Law  Student  five  guineas  for  Lectures,  which  are  divided  among  three  Lecturers,  of 
whom  I am  one. 

4.  What  Fee,  if  any,  is  charged  on  the  Certificate  of  the  Law  Professors  : 

No  Fee  is  charged  on  the  Certificate  of  the  Law  Professors. 

5.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  or  have  you,  any  authority  to  impose  Fees  on 
attendance  on  your  Lectures,  or  on  the  Certificate  of  the  Law  Professors  ? 

The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  the  authority  to  impose  Fees  on  attendance  on  my 
Lectures,  and  on  the  Certificates  of  the  Law  Professors,  hut  must,  no  doubt,  be  regarded 
as  precluded  from  exercising  it  as  long  as  then-  arrangement  with  the  Benchers  of  King’s 
Inns  subsists.  The  Lectures  are  open  to  all,  and  the  Certificate  given,  without  charge,  to 
all  Law  Students  intended  for  the  Bar.  A late  Act  of  Parliament  gives  privileges  to  persons 
about  to  become  Attorneys  or  Solicitors,  abridging  their  time  of  apprenticeship  on  then- 
attending  Lectures  and  Examinations,  prescribed  by  the  University  Professors  of  Law. 
This  class  of  Students  do  not  come  within  the  arrangements  with  the  King’s  Inns,  and  no 
rule  has  yet  been  made  by  the  Board  on  the  subject  of  their  attendance  at  Lectures  and 
Examinations. 

6.  Is  the  Certificate  of  the  Law  Professors  subject  to  Stamp  Duty  ? 

There  is  no  Stamp  Duty  on  the  Certificates  of  the  Law  Professors. 

7.  What  is  the  number  of  Certificates  of  the  Law  Professors  granted  since  your  appoint- 
ment? TIT 

No  joint  Certificate  of  the  University  Law  Professors  has  been  granted ; nor  have  I 
granted  any  separate  one;  nor,  as  far  as  I know,  has  the  Regius  Professor  of  Feudal  and  Eng- 
lish Law.  No  Student,  subject  to  the  late  rules  respecting  Legal  Education,  has  yet  been 
called  to  the  Bar,  and,  till  then,  a Student  has  no  occasion  for  such  Certificate, 


Answers  of 
John  Anster,  ld.d., 
to  Paper  No.  5. 

Revenues  of  tlie 
Law  School. 


(Signed)  John  Anster,  ll.d., 

Regius  Professor  of  Civil  and  Canon  Law. 


PAPER  No.  6.— QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  REGIUS  PROFESSOR  OF  FEUDAL 
AND  ENGLISH  LAW. 

The  Law  School  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  Pert  II.— The  Regies  Professor  of  Feudal 
and  English  Law. 

I.  State  of  the  Law  School. 

1.  At  what  time  and  by  what,  authority  was  the  Professorship  of  Feudal  and  English  Law  State  of  the  Law 

established  in  the  University  of  Dublin  ? . c 100  ' 

2.  In  whom  is  the  appointment  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Feudal  and  English  Law  in  the 

University  of  Dublin  vested  ? ... 

3.  What  are  the  qualifications  which  the  Regius  Professor  of  Feudal  and  English  Law  is 
required  to  possess  ? 

4.  By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative  ? 

5.  For  what  period  were  you  appointed  to  hold  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Feudal  and 

English  Law  ? _ . . 

6.  Are  you  subject  to  any  condition  of  resigning  or  forfeiting  your  Professorship  on  your 
attaining  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  position,  or  dignity  ? 

7.  If  so,  state  the  nature  of  the  condition,  and  the  authority  by  which  it  was  imposed  ? 

8.  Is  there  any  provision  for  appointing  a Deputy  during  the  temporary  illness  or  absence 

of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Feudal  and  English  Law  ? _ . 

9.  Is  there  any  provision  for  providing  a retiring  pension  in  the  event  of  the  Regius 

Professor  of  Feudal  and  English  Law  becoming  permanently  unable  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  office  ? . ... 

10.  Have  you,  as  Regius  Professor  of  Feudal  and  English  Law,  any  power  in  regulating 
the  Courses  of  Lectures  and  Examinations  in  Law,  or  in  any  other  way  in  the  government 
of  the  Law  School  in  the  University  ? 

11.  Is  such  power  vested  in  any,  and  what  other  persons  ? 

12.  Is  the  government  of  the  Law  School  in  any  degree  under  the  control  of  the 

.Benchers  of  the  King’s  Inns  ? , 

13.  Is  a Certificate  of  attendance  on  the  Lectures  of  the  Regius  Professor  oi  Feudal  ana 

English  Law,  required  from  any  class  of  Students  of  the  King’s  Inns,  prior  to  their  being 
called  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland  ? . ..  ' a 

14.  Is  such  Certificate  required  from  any  class  of  Law  Students  prior  to  their  being  caiiea 

to  the  Bar  in  England  ? ' 

15.  Is  such  Certificate  granted  to  Candidates  who  have  attended  Lectures  only,  ana  not 
passed  any  Examination  in  the  Law  School  of  the  University  ? 

16.  What  is  the  number  of  your  Lectures  which  a Student  is  required  to  attend  before 

becoming  entitled  to  such  Certificate  ? ' 1 

17.  Is  such  Certificate  received  as  an  optional  part  of  any  condition  to  be  iuliilled  by 
Graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  previous  to  being  called  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland . 

18.  What  is  the  entire  amount  of  attendance  on  Law  Lectures,  and  Law  Examinations 
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of  every  kind,  required  from  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  prior  to  being  called 
to  the  Bar  in  Ireland  ? . 

19.  What  is  the  amount  of  attendance  required  under  similar  circumstances,  from  those 
who  are  not  Graduates  of  any  University  ? 

20.  At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  were  these  Rules  made  with  respect  to  the 
Legal  Education  of  Candidate  Barristers  in  Ireland  ? 

21.  In  addition  to  these  requirements  with  respect  to  Legal  Education,  what  is  the 
number  of  Terms  which  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin  are  required  to  keep 
prior  to  being  called  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland  ? 

22.  What  is  the  number  of  Terms  which  is  required  to  be  kept  under  similar  circum-1 
stances,  by  those  who  are  not  Graduates  of  any  University? 

23.  In  what  manner  are  these  Terms  required  to  be  kept,  and  by  what  authority  is 
the  manner  of  keeping  them  appointed  ? 

24.  Are  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin  required  to  receive  any  portion  of  their 
Legal  Education  in  England,  prior  to  their  being  called  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland  ? 

25.  Are  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin  required  to  keep  any  Terms  at  the 
Inns  of  Court  in  England,  prior  to  their  being  called  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland  ? 

26.  In  what  manner  are  such  Terms  required  to  be  kept  in  England,  and  by  what 
authority  is  the  manner  of  keeping  them  appointed  ? 

27.  By  what  authority  is  the  necessity  of  keeping  Terms  in  England,  prior  to  being 
called  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland,  imposed  on  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin  ? 

28.  Does  the  necessity  of  keeping  Terms  in  England,  thus  imposed  on  Graduates  of  the 
University  of  Dublin,  interfere  with  the  complete  development  of  a Law  School  in  the 
University  ? 

29.  Does  it  interfere  with  the  formation  of  a system  of  requiring  attendance  on  Lectures 
and  Examinations  from  Candidates  for  the  higher  Degrees  in  the  University  ? 

II.  Discipline  of  the  Law  School. 

1.  In  case  of  the  negligent  performance  of  duties  by  the  Regius  Professor  of  Feudal  and 
English  Law,  in  what  body  or  office  is  the  jurisdiction  of  censure  and  punishment  vested? 

2.  By  what  authority  was  this  jurisdiction  created  ? 

3.  Are  your  Lectures  or  Examinations,  or  any  of  them,  required  to  be  public  ? 

4.  Are  any  of  your  Lectures  or  Examination  Papers  required  to  be  published  ? 

III.  Studies  of  the  Law  School. 

Studies  of  the  Law  1.  Is  there  any  class  of  Students  of  the  University  who  are  required  to  attend  your 

School.  Lectures  ? 

2.  By  what  authority  is  such  attendance  on  your  Lectures  made  compulsory  ? 

3.  Is  any  privilege  or  advantage  (besides  those  connected  with  the  professions  of  Bar- 
rister, and  Attorney  or  Solicitor,  which  have  been  already  referred  to)  conferred  on  any 
class  of  Students,  for  regular  attendance  on  your  Lectures  ? 

4.  Are  the  Students  who  attend  your  Lectures  subject  to  any,  and  what,  Examinations? 

5.  What  are  the  number  of  Terms  required  from  a Student  previous  to  his  obtaining  the 
Certificate  of  the  Law  Professors  ? 

6.  What  are  the  rules  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  such  Terms  are  to  be  kept 
in  the  Senior  Law  Class  ? 

7.  What  is  the  shortest  period  of  residence  required  to  keep  the  Law  Terms  in  the 
Senior  Law  Class  ? 

8.  What  are  the  number  of  Lectures  delivered  by  you  in  each  year  ? 

9.  Are  Candidates  for  the  Certificate  of  the  Law  Professors  required  to  attend  the  Lec- 
tures or  Examinations  of  the  Professors  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Modern  History,  or  Political 
Economy,  or  any  of  them  ? 

10.  What  are  the  subjects  lectured  on  by  you  in  each  Term  ? 

11.  What  are  the  subjects  of  the  Examination  in  the  Senior  Law  year  ? 

12.  Are  any  of  the  subjects  of  your  Lectures  and  Examinations  appointed  by  Royal 
Letter  ? 

13.  By  what  other  authority  are  such  subjects  appointed? 

14.  Is  any  person  permitted  to  attend  your  Lectures  who  has  no  other  connexion  with 
the  University  ? 

15.  Is  such  a person  permitted  to  attend  your  Examinations  ? 

16.  Can  such  a person  obtain  a Certificate  of  having  attended  your  Lectures  and  Exami- 
nations ? 

17.  If  not,  state  the  nature  of  the  connexion  with  the  University,  and  the  consequent 
expense  to  be  incurred  by  a Student  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  attend  your  Lectures  and 
Examinations,  and  to  obtain  a Certificate  of  such  attendance  ? 

18.  What  is  the  number  and  aggregate  value  of  the  Prizes  awarded  for  proficiency  in 
the  Senior  Law  Class  ? 

19.  Are  any  Medals,  Exhibitions,  or  Scholarships  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  Senior 
Law  Class  ? 

IV.  Revenues  of  the  Law  School. 

Kevenues  of  the  1.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Professorship,  and  from  what  sources  derived  ? 

aw  c ioo  . , 2,  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  of  your  salary  been  fixed  ? 
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• ‘-i  What  Fees,  if  any,  are  charged  for  attendance  on  your  Lectures  ? Paper  No.  6. 

4.  What  Fee,  if  any,  is  charged  on  the  Certificate  of  the  Law  Professors . a^dreS-to  Pro- 

5 Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  or  have  you,  any  authority  to  impose  Fees  on  F 0,  ff  jUj 
attendance  on  your  Lectures,  or  on  the  Certificate  of  the  Law  Professors  ? E“ 

- fi  Is  the  Certificate  of  the  Law  Professors  subject  to  Stamp  Duty  . Revenues  of  the 

7.  What  is  the  number  of  Certificates  of  the  Law  Professors  granted  since  yo  Law  school. 

appointment  ? 


Answers  of  Mountifort  Lokomeld,  a.c„  ll.d.,  (one.  of.  the  Commissioners,)  Begins  Mountifort  Long- 
Professor  of  Feudal  and  English  Law,  to  Questions  in  Paper  No.  6.  ^pIper  Na'e.'’ 

I.  State  of  the  Lav. > School. 

1.  At  what  time  and  by  what  authority  was  the  Professorship  of  Feudal  and  English., §5*£f tho Law 

Law  established  in  the  University  of  Dublin  ? • • ...... 

This  Professorship  was  established  by  Royal  Letters  Patent,  enrolled  11th  August,  _ • 

• 2.  In  whom  is  the1  appointment  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Feudal  and  English  Law  in  the 

^ with  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity 

C°3.e  \Vhat  are  the  qualifications  which  the  Regius  Professor  of  Feudal  and  English  Law 
is  required  to  possess  ? 

He  must  be  a Barrister  of  at  least  two  years  standing.  . 

• 4 By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative  • : . . 

The  ab  ove  qualification  was  made  imperative  by  the  Letters  Patent  aheady  meet  ened 
5.  For  what  period  were  yon  appointed  to  hold  the  Regius  Professorship  ot  1 endal  and 

®Twt 'appointed  to  hold  the  office  for  life.  The  Statute  enacts,  that  1$# $ 

Trinity  College  (and  I was  such  at  the  time  of  my  election).  should  be  elected  to  the 
S£orship°he  should  he  elected  to  hold  the  office  for  life,  and  his  Fellowship  be 

tHriUyoulbjectto  any  condition  of  resigning  or 

your  attaining  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  position,  or  di^iy 

the  nature  of  the  condition,  and  the  authority  by  which  it  was  imposed  ? 

- I am  subject  to  the  condition  of  resigning  my 

pointed  to  the  office  of  Lord : Chancellor  Master  of  the  teWASK 
Tudeos  This  condition  was  not  imposed  on  me  by  any  authority,  but  the  Eroyost,  Dr. 

Uoyd  propped  it,  and  I acceded  to  it,  as  I thought  it  proper  and  reasons] ^AThefnJ 
as  my  immediate  predecessor,  Mr.  Crampton,  had  resigned  the  Professorship  on  his  bemc 
mnointed  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench. 

‘fl  Is  there  any  provision  for  appointing  a Deputy  during  the  temporag  ° 

absence  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Feudal  and  English  Law  ? 

Sion  for  providing  a retiring  pension  in  the  event  of  the 

English  W becoming  permanently  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Ml «e  ?.  ^ 

There  is  in  the  said  Statute  a provision  for  the  appointment  of  of 

illness  or  absence  be  temporary  or  permanent.  LeBe}^  • eitMb  j 

£100  a year.  There  is  no  provision  for  a retiring  pension.,  nhe 
the -office1  and  receive  the  salary  for  his  life,  minus  the  salary  allowed  to  the  Deputy. 

1 0 Have  you  as  Regius  Professor  of  Feudal  and  English  Law,  any  power  m regulating 
the  Courses  l|e“iS  and  Examinations  in  Law  or  in  any  other  way  m 
of  the  Law  School  in  the  University  ? IT.  Is  such  power  vested  in  any,  and  what  other 

PT?r?ofessor,  I have  the  power  of  appointing  the  boohs  ' life 

instructed  and  examined,  subject,  however,  to  the 

Fellows,  who  have  a general  power  of  mailing  Statutes,  with  the  consent  ot  the  visitors, 
^f:Yslt1ri“S.S°tw  School  in  any  degree  under  the  control  of  the 

B?feTovfrnniSrf  tSaw  School  of  the  University  of  Dublin  is  not  in  any  <}egree. 
under  the  control  of  the  Benchers  of  the  King’s  Inns.  ■ p,,0fessor  0f  Feudal  and 

13.  Is  a Certificate  of  attendance  on  the  Lectures# to  their  being 
English  Law,  required  from  any  class  of  Students  of  the  King.  , 1 
called  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland?  , . ,,  Tnnq  who  are  not 

Such  Certificate  will  be  required  from  all  Students  m the  King  . ’ u d t the 

Graduates  of  one  of  the  English  or  Irish  Umver^s,  „ 

Bar  in  Ireland,  if  they  have  not  been  admitted  to  the  King  s I aMv  modified. 

Trinity  Term,  1850;  but  with  respect  to  Graduates,  this  condition  i ^ » Conway  E. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  Articles  in  the  paper  annexed  heieto,  . _ ifave  established  on 

Dohhs,”  are  the  regulations  which  the  Benchers  of  the  Kings  I 

“irifmch  Certificate  required  from  an,  class  of  Law  Students  prior  to  tbeir  being 
called  to  the  Bar  in  England  ? G2 
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Answers  of  No  such  Certificate  is  required  from  any  class  of  Students  prior  to  their  being  called  to 

Mountifort  Long-  the  Bar  in  England. 

FtoLPaper’no^6.'’  15-  Is  such  Certificate  granted  to  Candidates  who  have  attended  Lectures  only,  and  not 
’ passed  any  Examination  in  the  Law  School  of  the  University  ? 

School^ thC  LaW  Such  Certificate  will  be  granted  to  Students  whd  attend  the  Lectures,  without  passing 

any  Examination. 

16.  What  is  the  number  of  your  Lectures  which  a Student  is  required  to  attend  before 
becoming  entitled  to  such  Certificate  ? 

The  Student  is  required  to  attend  five-sixths  of  the  number  which  may  be  given  in 
each  Term. 

17.  Is  such  Certificate  received  as  an  optional  part  of  any  condition  to  be  fulfilled  by 
Graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  previous  to  being  called  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland? 

18.  What  is  the  entire  amount  of  attendance  on  Law  Lectures,  and  Law  Examinations 
of  every  kind,  required  from  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  prior  to  being  called 
to  the  Bar  in  Ireland  ? 

Yes.  They  must  produce  Certificates  of  having  attended  two  Courses  of  Lectures,  viz., 
one  complete  Course  of  Lectures  of  any  two  of  four  Law  Professors,  of  whom  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Feudal  and  English  Law  is  one.  This  rule  is  the  sixth  Article  in  the  Paper 
to  which  I have  already  referred. 

19.  What  is  the  amount  of  attendance  required  under  similar  circumstances  from  those 
who  are  not  Graduates  of  any  University  ? 

Those  who  are  not  Graduates  of  any  University  must  attend  four  Courses  of  Lectures, 
of  which  a Course  of  Lectures  by  the  Professor  of  Feudal  and  English  Law  is  one.  Tins 
is  prescribed  by  the  7th  Article  of  the  Regulations  to  which  I referred.  But  no  Certifi- 
cate of  Attendance  on  Lectures  is  required  from  any  persons,  whether  Graduates  or 
Undergraduates,  who  have  been  admitted  into  the  King’s  Inns  prior  to  the  first  day  of 
Trinity  Term,  1850. 

20.  At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  were  these  Rules  made  with  respect  to  the 
Legal  Education  of  Candidate  Barristers  in  Ireland  ? 

These  Rules  were  made  in  October,  1850,  by  the  Benchers  of  King’s  Inns. 

21.  In  addition  to  these  requirements  with  respect  to  Legal  Education,  what  is  the 
number  of  Terms  which  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin  are  required  to  keep 
prior  to  being  called  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland  ? 

Graduates  are  required  to  keep  six  Terms  in  Ireland,  and  six  Terms  in  England,  prior 
to  being  called  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland. 

22.  What  is  the  number  of  Terms  which  is  required  to  be  kept,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, by  those  who  are  not  Graduates  of  any  University  ? 

Those  who  are  not  Graduates  of  any  University  must  keep  nine  Terms  in  Ireland,  and 
eight  Terms  in  England. 

23.  In  what  manner  are  these  Terms  required  to  be  kept,  and  by  what  authority  is  the 
manner  of  keeping  them  appointed  ? 

The  mode  of  keeping  such  Terms  is  prescribed  by  the  Benchers  of  the  several  Inns  of 
Court.  It  varies  in  different  Inns,  and  consists  of  eating,  or  being  present  at  a certain 
number  of  dinners. 

24.  Are  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin  required  to  receive  any  portion  of  their 
Legal  Education  in  England,  prior  to  their  being  called  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland? 

Graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin  are  not  required  to  receive  any  Legal  Education 
in  England  prior  to  being  called  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland. 

25.  Are  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin  required  to  keep  any  Terms  at  the 
Inns  of  Court  in  England,  prior  to  their  being  called  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland  ? 

But  they  are  required  to  keep  six  Terms  at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court  in  England,  prior 
to  their  being  called  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland. 

26.  In  what  manner  are  such  Terms  required  to  be  kept  in  England,  and  by  what 
authority  is  the  manner  of  keeping  them  appointed  ? 

Such  Terms  are  kept  in  England  by  attending  dinners  on  certain  days.  The  Benchers 
of  the  several  Inns  appoint  the  mode  of  keeping  Terms. 

27.  By  what  authority  is  the  necessity  of  keeping  Terms  in  England,  prior  to  being 
called  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland,  imposed  on  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin  ? 

The  necessity  of  keeping  Terms  in  England,  prior  to  being  called  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland, 
is  imposed  upon  all  persons,  whether  Graduates  or  not,  by  the  authority  of  an  Irish  Act  of 
Parliament,  33  Hen.  VIII. 

28.  Does  the  necessity  of  keeping  Terms  in  England,  thus  imposed  on  Graduates  of  the 
University  of  Dublin,  interfere  with  the  complete  development  of  a Law  School  in  the 
University  ? 

I am  of  opinion  that  the  necessity  of  keeping  Terms  in  England  does  interfere  with  the 
complete  development  of  a Law  School  in  the  University.  It  is  obviously  the  interest  of 
the  Student  to  postpone  his  visit  to  London  (which  occasions  expense  and  trouble)  as  long 
as  he  can  ; and  they  generally  postpone  to  the  same  period  the  commencement  of  their 
study  of  the  Law.  They  argue,  that  they  need  not  commence  their  studies  until  they  go 
to  London,  where  there  are  more  and  better  opportunities  of  learning  Law  than  in  Ireland. 
The  Student  naturally  will  pay  more  undivided  attention  to  the  study  of  Law  as  the  time 
approaches  for  his  being  called  to  the  Bar,  and  commencing  to  practise  ; and  this  period 
is  spent  in  England.  I do  not  give  an  opinion  whether  the  present  practice  is  unfavourable 
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to  the  study  of  the  Law,  hut  merely  that  it  is  unfavourable  to  the  success  of  the  School  of  Mo^swers  of^ 
Law  in  Ireland.  . . T field,  q.c.,  ll.d., 

29.  Does  it  interfere  with  the  formation  of  a system  of  requiring  attendance  on  Lectures  ro  Paper  No.  i>. 
and  Examinations  from  Candidates  for  the  higher  Degrees  in  the  University  ? .77.  ,,.r 

I do  not  think  it  interferes,  to  any  considerable  extent,  with  the  formation  of  a system  Scllool_ 
requiring  attendance  on  Lectures  and  Examinations  from  Candidates  for  the  highest  De- 
grees in  the  University. 

II.  Discipline  of  the  Law  School. 

1.  Incase  of  the  negligent  performance  of  duties  by  the  Regius  Professor  of  Feudal  and  ^aw'schoolf tl'6 
English  Law,  in  what  body  or  office  is  the  jurisdiction  of  censure  and  punishment  vested  . 

In  case  of  the  negligent  performance  of  duties  by  the  Regius  Professor  of  Feudal  and 
English  Law,  the  jurisdiction  of  censure  and  punishment  is  vested  in  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows. 

2.  By  what  authority  was  this  jurisdiction  created  ? 

This  jurisdiction  is  created  by  the  Letters  Patent  already  referred  to. 

3.  Are  your  Lectures  or  Examinations,  or  any  of  them,  required  to  be  public . 

My  Lectures  or  Examinations  are  not  required  to  be  public,  but  in  fact  they  have  been 
always  open  to  the  Public.  _ . 0 

4.  Are  any  of  your  Lectures  or  Examination  Papers  required  to  be  piiblislied  . 

None  of  my  Lectures  or  Examination  Papers  are  required  to  be  published. 

III.  Studies  of  the  Law  School. 

1.  Is  there  any  class  of  Students  of  the  University  who  are  required  to  attend  your  Studies  °f  the  Paw 
Lectures  ? 2.  By  what  authority  is  such  attendance  on  your  Lectures  made  compulsory  ? 

There  is  not  any  class  of  Students  who  are  required  to  attend  my  Lectures.. 

3.  Is  any  privilege  or  advantage  (besides  those  connected  with  the  professions  of  Bar- 
rister, and  Attorney  or  Solicitor,  which  have  been  already  referred  to)  conferred  on  any 
class  of  Students,  for  regular  attendance  on  your  Lectures  ? 

I believe  that  no  privilege  or  advantage,  except  those  already  referred  to,  is  conferred 
on  any  class  of  Students  for  regular  attendance  on  my  Lectures ; but  Scholars  who  attend 
my  Lectures  are  not  required  to  attend  Hebrew  Lectures. 

4.  Arc  the  Students  who  attend  your  Lectures  subject  to  any,  and  what,  Examinations  ? 

The  Students  who  attend  my  Lectures  are  not  required  to  attend  any  Examinations, 

unless  they  desire  to  obtain  Premiums  or  Certificates  of  Attendance  under  the  recent 
Regulations.  .... 

5.  What  are  the  number  of  Terms  required  from  a Student  previous  to  his  obtaining  the 

Certificate  of  the  Law  Professors  ? _ ... 

Three  Terms  are  required  from  a Student,  previous  to  his  obtaining  the  Certificate  of  the 
Law  Professors. 

6.  What  are  the  Rules  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  such  Terms  are  to  be  kept 
in  the  Senior  Law  Class  ? 

If  the  Certificate  be  required  for  College  purposes,  three-fourths  of  the  Lectures  of  each 
Term  must  have  been  attended.  But  the  Rules  of  the  Benchers  of  King  s Inns  require 
attendance  on  five-sixths.  _ . 

7.  What  is  the  shortest  period  of  residence  required  to  keep  the  Law  Terms  111  the 
Senior  Law  Class  ? 

Each  Term  may  be  kept  by  means  of  a residence  of  five  or  six  weeks  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dublin. 

8.  What  are  the  number  of  Lectures  delivered  by  you  in  each  year  ? 

If  Church  holidays  did  not  interfere,  I should  deliver  about  thirty-seven  Lectures  m 
each  year.  The  interference  of  Church  holidays,  or  other  days  in  which  no  College 
Lectures  are  permitted,  reduces  that  number  to  about  thirty-three  Lectures,  or  sometimes 

9!  Are  Candidates  for  the  Certificate  of  the  Law  Professors  required  to  attend  the  Lec- 
tures or  Examinations  of  the  Professors  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Modern  History,  or  Political 
Economy,  or  of  any  of  them  ? 

No.  Candidates  for  the  Certificates  of  the  Law  Professors  are  not  required  to  attend, 
any  Lectures,  except  those  of  the  Law  Professors. 

10.  What  are  the  subjects  lectured  on  by  you  in  each  Term? 

English  Law,  and  in  particular  the  Law  of  Real  Property. 

11.  What  are  the  subjects  of  the  Examination  in  the  Senior  Law  year . 

The  same  as  my  Lectures.  . „ . 

12.  Are  any  of  the  subjects  of  your  Lectures  and  Examinations  appointed  by  Royal 
Letter  ? 

No  ; not  more  particularly  than  in  the  Letters  Patent,  already  referred  to. 

13.  By  what  other  authority  are  such  subjects  appointed  ? 

By  myself,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows.  , 

1 4.  Is  any  person  permitted  to  attend  your  Lectures  who  has  no  other  connexion  with 
the  University  ? 

Yes.  Any  person  may  attend  my  Lectures. 

15.  Is  such  a person  permitted  to  attend  your  Examinations  ? 
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Answers  of  Yes.  Any  person  may  attend  my  Examinations. 
fieli)™0* y ll  d°~  Can  such  a person  obtain  a Certificate  of  having  attended  your  Lectures  and  Exaini- 

to  Paper  No.  6.’  nations?  17.  If  not,  state  the  nature  of  the  connexion  with  the  University,  and  the  con- 
sequent  expense  to  be  incurred  by  a Student  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  attend  your  Lee- 

Behoof  °f  the  La""  tures  and  Examinations,  and  to  obtain  a Certificate  of  such  attendance  ? 

Yes.  Any  person  may  obtain  such  Certificate. 

18.  What  is  the  number  and  aggregate  value  of  the  Prizes  awarded  for  proficiency  in 
the  Senior  Law  Class  ? 

The  value  is  £ 1 5. 

19.  Are  any  Medals,  Exhibitions,  or  Scholarships  awarded  for. proficiency  in  the  Senior 
Law  Class  ? 

No. 

IV.  Revenues  of  the  Law  School. 

Revenues  of  the  1.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Professorship,  and  from  what  sources  derived  ? 

Law  School,  £700  a year,  from  the  College  rents,  and  the  annual  Fees  (called  decrements)  paid  by 

the  College  Students. 

2.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  of  your  salary  been  fixed  ? 

The  part  paid  out  of  rents  is  fixed  by  Royal  Letters  Patent.  The  part  paid  out  of 
decrements  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

3.  What  Fees,  if  any,  are  charged  for  attendance  on  your  Lectures?  4.  What  Fee,  if 
any,  is  charged  on  the  Certificate  of  the  Law  Professors  ? 

No  Fee  is  charged  for  attendance  or  on  Certificate. 

5.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  or  have  you,  any  authority  to  impose  Fees  on 
attendance  on  your  Lectures,  or  on  the  Certificate  of  the  Law  Professors  ? 

The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  such  authority. 

6.  Is  the  Certificate  of  the  Law  Professors  subject -to  Stamp  Duty  ? 

It  is  not  subject  to  Stamp  Duty. 

7.  What  is  the  number  of  Certificates  of  the  Law  Professors  granted  since  your- 
appointment  ? 

I believe  none  have  been  granted,  and  that  the  time  for  granting  them  will  not  arrive 
uhtil  the  end  of  Trinity  Term,  1852. 

.(Signed)  Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d. 


Regulations  of  Regulations  of  the  Benchers  of  King’s  Inns  with  respect  to  Legal  Education,  referred  to 
Benchers  of  King’s  . 

Inns  as  to  Legal  ni  Answers  oi  Doctor  Longfield, 

Education, 

October,  1850.  The  Benchers  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  King’s  Inns  having  determined  to  establish 
a School  of  Legal  Education,  to  be  in  connexion  with  the  Benchers  and  under  their  super- 
intendence, and  that  the  principle  of  compulsory  attendance  on  Lectures  shall  be  recog- 
nised as  part  of  the  system  to  be  adopted  by  the  Society — 

1.  Two  Professorships  have  accordingly  been  established — one  of  the  Law  of  Personal 
Property,  Pleading,  Practice,  and  Evidence. 

2.  The  other  of  Constitutional,  Criminal,  and  other  Crown  Law. 

In  selecting  the  above  subjects  for  their  Professors,  the  Benchers  had  regard  to  the  two 
Law  Professors  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  to  the  enlarged  course  of  Legal  Education 
to  be  pursued  in  the  University. 

3.  Edmund  Hayes,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Constitutional,  'Criminal,' 
and  other  Crown  Law,  and  John  Hastings  Otway,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Personal  Property, 
Pleading,  Practice,  and  Evidence  for  the  next  three  years. 

4.  Each  Professor  is  to  give  an  annual  course  of  Lectures,  divided  into  three  Sessions. 
The  first,  or  Michaelmas  Session,  to  commence  on  the  2nd  of  November,  if  not  a Sunday, 
otherwise  on  the  day  following,  and  to  consist  of  at  least  Twelve  Lectures;  the  second,  or 
Hilary  Session,  to  commence  on  the  9th  of  January,  if  not  a Sunday,  and  to  consist  of  at 
least  Twelve  Lectures ; and  the  third,  or  Spring  Session,  to  commence  on  the  10th  of 
April,  if  not  a Sunday,  and  to  consist  of  at  least  Fourteen  Lectures.  Two  Lectures  by  each 
Professor  to  be  delivered  in  each  week  ; each  Professor  devoting  to  his  class  two  hours — 
from  four  to  six  o’clock,  p.m. — occupying  a portion  of  that  time  in  delivering  a written 
Lecture,  and  the  residue  in  examination,  .explanation,  or  discussion. 

5.  All  Students  admitted  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  Trinity  Term  in  this  present  year, 
1850,  are  to  pay  a fee  of  Five  Guineas  for  Lectures.  The  Lectures  are  to  be  open  to  the 
public,  but  the  Legal  Education  Committee  of  the  Benchers  have  authority  to  interfere 
if  any  abuse  should  arise,  and  to  regulate  or  suspend  the  privilege,  as  they  may  find  it  ex- 
pedient. 

6.  Every  Student  admitted  into  the  Society  after  the  above  date,  if  a Graduate  of  the 
University  of  Dublin,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  London,  shall,  as  a condition  precedent  to  his 
being  called  to  the  Bar,  produce  Certificates  of  his  having  attended  two  complete  courses, 
at  least,  of  Lectures,  viz : — One  complete  course  of  Lectures  of  any  two,  at  his  option,  of 
the  four  Law  Professors,  namely,  the  Law  Professors  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  those 
of  the  King’s  Inns,  and  at  least  five-sixths  of  the  Lectures  of  each  Session  or  University 
Term. 
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7.  Every  Student  admitted  into  the  Society  after  the  above  date,  if  not  a Graduate  of  Regulations  of 
one  of  the  said  Universities,  shall,  as  a condition  precedent  to  his  being  called  to  the  Bar,  j^nTas  to. Lbpal 
produce  Certificates  of  his  having  attended  four  courses  of  Lectures,  viz. — One  course  of  Education, 
the  Lectures  of  each  of  the  said  four  Professors,  and  at  least  five-sixths  of  the  Lectures  of  October  isml 
each  Session  or  University  Term ; in  such  manner,  however,  that  every  such  Student  shall 
be  engaged  not  less  than  three  years  in  the  study  of  the  Law  in  Ireland,  exclusive  of  the 
two  years  necessary  for  keeping  Terms  in  England — in  every  one  of  which  three  years,  one 
complete  course  of  Lectures,  at  least,  must  be  kept.  But  this  Rule  and  the  6th  are  not 
intended  to  affect  the  number  of  Terms  required  by  the  present  Rules  of  the  Society  to 
be  kept  by  Students  of  the  King’s  Inns  prior  to  their  being  called  to  the  Bar. 

S.  If,  from  illness  or  other  sufficient  cause,  any  Student  should  be  prevented  from  com- 
pleting any  course  of  Lectures,  necessary  towards  his  being  called  to  the  Bar,  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  have  power  to  direct  what  further  attendance,  if  any,  shall  be  sufficient  m 
such  case.  _ 

9.  The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  at  the  King’s  Inns.  Those  on  Constitutional,  Criminal, 
and  other  Crown  Law,  by  Professor  Hayes,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  ; and  those  on  the 
Law  of  Personal  Property,  Pleading,  Practice,  and  Evidence,  by  Professor  Otway,  on  Mon- 
day and  Thursday,  during  the  next  Michaelmas  Term. 

By  order  of  the  Legal  Education  Cdmmittee, 


King’s  Inns,  October,  1850. 


Conway  E.  Dobbs, 

Under  Treasurer. 


PAPER  No.  7.— QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  PROFESSORS  NOT  CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  Professorships  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  not  immediately  connected  with  tho 
Schools  of  Divinity,  Law,  Physic,  and  Engineering. 

I.  State  of  the  Professorship. 

1.  What  Professorship  do  you  hold  in  the  University  of  Dublin  ? 

2.  At  what  time  and  by  what  authority  was  the  Professorship  which  you  hold  established 
in  the  University  of  Dublin  ? 

3.  In  whom  is  the  appointment  to  your  Professorship  vested  ? 

4.  What  are  the  qualifications  which  a Candidate  for  the  Professorship  which  you  hold 
is  required  to  possess  ? 

5.  By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative  ? . 

6.  Were  you  examined,  or  were  you  required  to  produce  any  testimonials  when  a Candi- 
date for  your  Professorship  ? 

7.  For  what  period  were  you  appointed  to  hold  your  Professorship  ? 

8.  Are  you  subject  to  any  condition  of  resigning  or  forfeiting  your  Professorship  on  your 
attaining  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  position,  or  dignity  ? 

9.  If  so,  state  the  nature  of  the  condition,  and  the  authority  by  which  it  was  imposed . 

10.  Do  you  hold  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  office,  benefice,  or  dignity,  besides 

your  Professorship  ? „ 

11.  Is  there  any  prolusion  for  appointing  a Deputy  during  your  illness  or  absence  . 

12.  Is  there  any  arrangement  for  providing  a retiring  pension  in  the  event  of  your  be- 
coming permanently  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  your  office  ? _ 

13.  At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  were  the  offices  of  Assistants,  if  any,  to  your 

Professorship  established  ? . 

14.  What  is  the  number  of  your  Assistants,  and  by  whom  are  they  appointed  l 

15.  What  qualifications  are  your  Assistants  required  to  possess  ? 

16.  By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative? 

17.  Is  the  selection  of  your  Assistants  made  by  seniority,  by  examination,  or  how  other- 
wise ? 

18.  For  what  period  are  your  Assistants  appointed  ? 

,19.  Have  the  Provost  and  S.enior  Fellows  made  any,  and  what  regulations  and  orders, 
for  the  guidance  of  yourself  and  your  Assistants  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  oi  your 
respective  offices  ? 

II.  Discipline  of  the  [Professorship. 

1.  In  case  of  the  negligent  performance  of  duties  by  you,  or  by  your  Assistants,  in  what 
.body  or  office  is  tbe  jurisdiction  of  censure  and  punishment  vested? 

2.  By  what  authority  was  this  jurisdiction  created  ? * • , , 

3.  Are  the  Lectures  or  Examinations,  or  any  of  them,  of  you  and  of  your  Assistants, 

required  to  be  public  ? . . 

4.  Are  any  of  the  Lectures  or  of  the  Examination  Papers  of  you  and  ol  your  Assistants 

required  to  be  published  ? . 

. 5.  Have  you  published  any  of  the  Lectures  or  of  the  Examination  lapers  given  by  you 
as  Professor? 


Paper  No.  7. 
Questions 

.ADDRESSED  TO 

Processors. 


State  of  tlie  Profes- 
sorship. 
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III.  Studies  connected  with  the  Professorship. 

1.  Is  there  any  class  of  Students  who  are  required  to  attend  your  Lectures,  or  the  Lec- 
tures of  your  Assistants  ? 

2.  By  what  authority  is  such  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  on  the  Lectures  of  your 
Assistants  made  compulsory  ? 

3.  Is  any  privilege  or  advantage  conferred  on  any  Students  for  regular  attendance  on 
your  Lectures  ? 

4.  Are  the  Students  who  attend  your  Lectures  and  those  of  your  Assistants  subject  to 
any,  and  what  Examinations  ? 

5.  What  are  the  numbers  of  the  Lectures  respectively  which  were  delivered  by  you  and 
by  each  of  your  Assistants,  or  by  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  during  the  year  com- 
mencing 20th  November,  1850. 

6.  What  are  the  subjects  lectured  on  by  you  and  by  your  Assistants  respectively  ? 

7.  What  are  the  subjects  of  the  Examinations  held  by  you  and  by  your  Assistants  ? 

8.  What  boohs  or  portions  of  books  have  been  prescribed  or  recommended  by  you,  by 
your  predecessor,  and  by  your  and  his  Assistants,  to  Students  preparing  for  such  Examina- 
tions during  the  past  five  years  ? 

9.  By  what  authority  are'the  subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  of  the  Examinations  of  you  and 
of  your  Assistants  appointed  ? 

10.  Is  any  person  permitted  to  attend  your  Lectures  who  has  no  other  connexion  with  the 
University  ? 

1 1 . Is  such  a person  permitted  to  attend  your  Examinations,  or  to  be  a Candidate  for 
Prizes  ? 

12.  Can  such  a person  obtain  a Certificate  of  having  attended  your  Lectures  and  Ex- 
aminations ? 

13.  If  not,  state  the  nature  of  the  connexion  with  the  University,  and  the  consequent 
expense  to  be  incurred  by  a Student  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  attend  your  Lectures  and 
Examinations,  and  to  obtain  a Certificate  of  such  attendance ; and  the  authority  by  which 
such  connexion  was  made  imperative. 

14.  What  is  the  number  and  aggregate  value  of  the  Prizes  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the 
subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  Examinations  of  yourself  and  your  Assistants  ? 

15.  Are  any  Medals,  Exhibitions,  or  Scholarships  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  subjects 
of  your  Lectures  and  Examinations  ? 

16.  Is  it  part  of  your  duty,  as  Professor,  to  assist  at  the  General  or  Honor  Examinations 
of  the  Undergraduate  Course  in  Trinity  College  ? 

17.  Are  Students  of  Trinity  College  required  to  be  of  any,  and  what  standing,  in  order 
to  be  permitted  to  get  a Certificate  of  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  Examinations,  or 
to  compete  for  your  Prizes  ? 


Revenues  of  the 
Professorship. 


IV.  Revenues  of  the  Professorship. 

1.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Professorship,  and  from  what  sources  derived  ? 

2.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Assistants,  as  such,  and  from  what  sources  derived  ? 

3.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  of  your  salary,  and  by  what  the  amounts  of  your 
Assistants’  salaries,  been  fixed  ? 

4.  What  Fees,  if  any,  are  charged  for  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  Examinations, 
and  on  those  of  your  Assistants  ? 

5.  What  Fee,  if  any,  is  charged  on  the  Certificate  of  attendance  on  your  Lectures? 

6.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  or  have  you,  any  authority  to  impose  Fees  on 
attendance  on  your  Lectures,  or  on  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance  ? 

7.  Is  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance  subject  to  Stamp  Duty? 

8.  What  is  the  number  of  Students  who  attended  the  Lectures  of  yourself  and  your 
Assistants,  respectively,  or  the  Lectures  of  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  respectively, 
during  each  year,  commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1850? 

9.  What  is  the  number  of  Students  who  attended  each  Examination  held  by  you  and 
your  Assistants,  respectively,  or  by  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  respectively,  during 
each  year,  commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1850? 


SZ  Answers  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Luby,  d.d.,  s.f.t.c.d.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek,  to  the 

Iiuby,d.d., s.F.T.c.D.,  Questions  in  Paper  No.  7. 

to  Paper  No.  7.  A 

I.  State  of  the  Professorship. 

State  of  the  Profes-  1.  What  Professorship  do  you  hold  in  the  University  of  Dublin? 

sors  ip  o ree  The  Professorship  which  I hold  in  the  University  of  Dublin  is  the  Regius  Professorship 

of  Greek. 

2.  At  what  time  and  by  what  authority  was  the  Professorship  which  you  hold  established 
in  the  University  of  Dublin? 

The  Regius  Professorship  of  Greek  was  established  as  follows  : — In  the  Letters  13  Car. 
I.  c.  15,  A.D.  1637,  it  is  decreed  in  the  following  words:  “ Volumus  ut  quotannis  (scil. 
tempore  finalis  computi)  eligantur  per  Prrepositum  et  majorem  partem  Sociorum  Seniorum 
duo  Prtelectores  Grteci,  unus  e Sociis  Senioribus,”  &c.  Subsequently  in  the  Letters 
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State  of  the  Profes- 
sorship of  Greek. 


Patent,  or  “ Statuta  de  Professoribus,”  1 Geo.  III.  c.  4,  A.D.  1761,  we  find  the  Senior  Answers  of 

Prelector  in  Greek  just  mentioned  converted  into  a Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  fol- 
lowing  words  : “ Cum  per  Statutorum  caput  decimum  quintum  unus  e Sociis  Senioribus  TO  paper  No.’  l 
eligendus  est  in  Prtelectorum  Gnecum,  &c.,  Volumus  et  statuimus  ut  Prelector  hie  post 
proximam  electionem  deinceps  sit,  et  vocetur  Professor  Regius  Linguas  Gneca3,  in  dicto 
Collegio ; eodemque  juramento  ad  eadem  munera  teneatur,  ad  qua3  Prelector  senior 
ejusdem  lingute  nunc  tenetur.” 

3.  In  whom  is  the  appointment  to  your  Professorship  vested  ? 

The  appointment  to  this  Professorship  is  vested  altogether  in  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows.  .... 

4.  What  are  the  qualifications  which  a Candidate  for  the  Professorship  which  you  hold 
is  required  to  possess  ? 

That  he  be  a Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  the  only  qualification  required. 

5.  By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative? 

By  the  aforesaid  Letters  Patent  this  qualification  i3  enjoined. 

6.  Were  you  examined,  or  were  you  required  to  produce  any  testimonials  when  a Candi- 
date for  your  Professorship  ? 

There  is  no  Examination,  nor  are  testimonials  called  for. 

7.  For  what  period  were  you  appointed  to  hold  your  Professorship  ? 

The  appointment  to  this  Professorship  is  for  one  year. 

8.  Are  you  subject  to  any  condition  of  resigning  or  forfeiting  your  Professorship  on  your 
attaining  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  position,  or  dignity  ? 9.  If  so,  .state  the 
nature  of  the  condition,  and  the  authority  by  which  it  was  imposed? 

There  is  no  condition  that  I know  of  as  to  resigning  or  forfeiting  this  Professorship.  _ 

10.  Do  you  hold  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  office,  benefice,  or  dignity,  besides 
your  Professorship  ? 

I hold,  besides,  an  annual  office,  namely,  that  of  Senior  Dean. 

11.  Is  there  any  provision  for  appointing  a Deputy  during  your  illness  or  absence  ? 

As  to  provision  for  appointing  a Deputy,  I consider  the  oath  imposed  on  being  elected 
in  that  light ; for  in  virtue  of  it  the  duties  must  be  performed.  If  the  Professor  were  him- 
self unable  to  discharge  these  duties,  I should  consider  him  under  an  obligation  to  have 
them  discharged  by  some  competent  Deputy,  or  to  resign  the  Professorship. 

12.  Is  there  any  arrangement  for  providing  a retiring  pension  in  the  event  of  your  be- 
coming permanently  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  your  office? 

No  such  provision  exists ; nor  does  it  seem  to  be  required,  as  the  Professorship  is  but 
for  one  year. 

13.  At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  were  the  offices  of  Assistants,  it  any,  to  your 

Professorship  established  ? 14.  What  is  the  number  of  your  Assistants,  and  by  whom  are 

they  appointed?  15.  What  qualifications  are  your  Assistants  required  to  possess? 

16.  By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative  ? . 17.  Is  the  selection  of 

your  Assistants  made  by  seniority,  by  examination,  or  how  otherwise?  18.  For  what 
period  are  your  Assistants  appointed  ? 

There  are  no  Assistants. 

19.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellow's  made  any  and  what  regulations  and  orders, 
for  the  guidance  of  yourself  and  your  Assistants  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  your 
respective  offices  ? ... 

The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellow's  have  repeatedly  made  such  regulations  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  as  the  interests  of  the  University  seemed  to  require. 

For  instance,  his  Lectures  are  now  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  with  a view  to  the  Examina- 
tion held  at  the  close  of  each  year  for  the  Gold  Medals  granted  by  Bishop  Berkeley  for 
the  promotion  of  the  study  of  the  Greek  Language. 

II.  Discipline  of  the  Professorship. 

1.  In  case  of  the  negligent  performance  of  duties  by  you,  or  by  your  Assistants,  in  what  Discipline  of  the 

body  or  office  is  the  jurisdiction  of  censure  and  punishment  vested  ? .gjtajMtt#  of 

In  the  Board. 

2.  By  what  authority  was  this  jurisdiction  created? 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  from  their  general  authority,  and  not  in  virtue  of  any  special 
enactment. 

3.  Are  the  Lectures  or  Examinations,  or  any  of  them,  of  you  and  of  your  Assistants, 
required  to  be  public  ? 4.  Are  any  of  the  Lectures  or  of  the  Examination  Papers  of  you 
and  of  your  Assistants  required  to  be  published?  5.  Have  you  published  any  of  the  Lec- 
tures or  the  Examination  Papers  given  by  you  as  Professor  ? 

No. 

III.  Studies  connected  with  the  Professorship. 

1.  Is  there  any  class  of  Students  who  are  required  to  attend  your  Lectures,  or  the  Lee-  studies  connected 
tures  of  your  Assistants  ? 2.  By  what  authority  is  such  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and 
on  the  Lectures  of  your  Assistants  made  compulsory  ? 

My  Lectures  are  not  compulsory  on  any  class  of  Students. 

3.  Is  any  privilege  or  advantage  conferred  on  any  Students  for  regular  attendance  on 
your  Lectures  ? 

Attendance  on  my  Lectures  is  received  as  part  of  the  Lecture  attendance  required  ot 
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Scholars  on  the  foundation.  It  is,  moreover,  required  as  a qualification  for  competing  for 
the  Berkeley  Medals  already  mentioned. 

4.  Are  the  Students  who  attend  your  Lectures  and  those  of  your  Assistants  subject  to 
any,  and  what  Examinations  ? 

Not  subject  to  any. 

5.  What  are  the  numbers  of  the  Lectures  respectively  which  were  delivered  by  you  and 
by  each  of  your  Assistants,  or  by  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  during  the  year  com- 
mencing 20th  November,  1850  ? 

By  the  Letters  Patent  of  Charles  I.;  already  mentioned,  there  are  three  Lecture-days  in 
the  week  during  the  lecturing  part  of  each  Term,  making  in  the  year  about  fifty-four  days. 
These  are  occasionally  interfered  with  by  holidays,  &c.  The  actual  number  of  Lecture- 
days,  for  the  year  ending  November  20,  1851,  was  forty-seven  days. 

6.  What  are  the  subjects  lectured  on  by  you  and  by  your  Assistants  respectively  ? 

I Lecture  in  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  at  present. 

7.  What  are  the  subjects  of  the  Examinations  held  by  you  and  by  your  Assistants? 

8.  What  books  or  portions  of  hooks  hav.e  been  prescribed  or  recommended  by  you,  by 
your  predecessor,  and  by  your  and  his  Assistants,  to  Students  preparing  for  such  Examina- 
tions during  the  past  five  years  ? 

The  subjects  of  the  Examination  for  the  Berkeley  Medal,  which  I conduct,  are,  as 
arranged  at  present,  the  ten  Books  of  the  Nichomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  with  three 
Books  of  Thucydides.  The  Candidates  are,  moreover,  tried  in  Greek  Composition,  both 
prose  and  verse,  with  the  collateral  subjects  of  History,  Philology,  &c. 

9.  By  what  authority  are  the  subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  of  the  Examinations  of  you 
and  of  your  Assistants  appointed  ? 

By  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

1 0.  Is  any  person  permitted  to  attend  your  Lectures  who  has  no  other  connexion  with 
the  University  ? 11.  Is  such  a person  permitted  to  attend  your  Examinations,  or  to  be  a 
Candidate  for  Prizes  ? 

I do  not  feel  that  I would  he  warranted  in  giving  a formal  permission. 

12.  Can  such  a person  obtain  a Certificate  of  having  attended  your  Lectures  and  Exa- 
minations ? 

Certainly  not. 

13.  If  not,  state  the  nature  of  the  connexion  with  the  University,  and  the  consequent 
expense  to  be  incurred  by  a Student,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  attend  your  Lectures  and 
Examinations,  and  to  obtain  a Certificate  of  such  attendance;  and  the  authority  by  which 
such  connexion  was  made  imperative  ? 

He  must  be  a Student  who  has  answered  for,  or  been  admitted  to  the  Degree  of  A.B., 
with  his  name  on  the  College  Books.  If  not  a Scholar,  he  is  liable  to  the  ordinary  Col- 
lege half-yearly  charges,  and  to  no  other.  All  this  was  done  according  to  the  aforesaid 
Letters  Patent,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

14.  What  is  the  number  and  aggregate  value  of  the  Prizes  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the 
subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  Examinations  of  yourself  and  your  Assistants  ? 15.  Are  any 
Medals,  Exhibitions,  or  Scholarships  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  subjects  of  your  Lec- 
tures and  Examinations  ? 

I have  the  power  of  awarding  two  Berkeley  Gold  Medals  in  each  year,  value 
about  £11. 

16.  Is  it  part  of  your  duty,  as  Professor,  to  assist  at  the  General  or  Honor  Examinations 
of  the  Undergraduate  Course  in  Trinity  College  ? 

No. 


17.  Are  Students  of  Trinity  College  required  to  be  of  any,  and  what  standing,  in  order 
to  he  permitted  to  get  a Certificate  of  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  Examinations,  or  to 
compete  for  your  Prizes  ? 

Answered  in  Answer  to  Question  13. 


IV.  Revenues  of  the  Professorship. 

Revenues  of  the  Pro-  1.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Professorship,  and  from  what  sources  derived  ? 

fessorship  of  Greek.  Qne  hundred  pounds,  late  Irish  Currency,  paid  from  the  College  funds. 

2.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Assistants,  as  such,  and  from  what  sources  derived  ? 
There  are  no  Assistants,  and,  accordingly,  no  emoluments.  At  the  Examination  for 

the  Berkeley  Medals,  an  additional  Examiner  is  employed  from  amongst  the  Junior  Fellows, 
who  is  paid  £o  5s.  from  the  funds  of  the  College  for  his  services  on  the  occasion. 

3.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  of  your  salary,  and  by  what  the  amounts  of  your 
Assistants’  salaries  been  fixed  ? 

My  salary  is  fixed  by  the  Letters  Patent  1 Geo.  III.  c.  4,  already  quoted. 

4.  What  Fees,  if  any,  are  charged  for  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  Examinations, 
and  on  those  of  your  Assistants  ? 5.  What  Fee,  if  any,  is  charged  on  the  Certificate  of 
attendance  on  your  Lectures  ? 

None. 

6.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  or  have  you,  any  authority  to  impose  Fees  on 
attendance  on  your  Lectures,  or  on  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance  ? 

I do  not  know  that  I have  any  such  authority,  nor  do  I know  that  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows  have  not. 

7.  Is  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance  subject  to  Stamp  Duty  ? 
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Tf  such  a Certificate  were  to  be  given,  I should  not  consider  it  subject  to  Stamp  Duty.  answers  of 

8 What  is  the  number  of  Students  who  attended  the  Lectures  of  yourself  and  your  Ttev  1 Thomas  ^ 

Assistants,  respectively,  or  the  Lectures  of  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  respectively,  TQ  £APE’R  'No.  7. 
durin°-  each  year,  commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1850  . 9.  What  is  the  num-  — - 

bHf  Students  who  attended  each  Examination  held  by  you  and  your  Assistants,  respec- 
tively  or  by  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  respectively,  during  each  yeai, 
commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1850?  . 

The  year  begins  on  the  20th  of  November  in  each  year.  The  following  Table  will  show 
the  attendance : — 


Year. 

1848- 1849 

1849- 1850 

1850- 1851 


Lectures.  Examinations. 

No.  attending.  No.  attending. 

. . 5 2 

. . 7 3 

. . 2 1 


1850- 1851  * • • • \ • * 

1851- 1852  4 . (Examination  not  yet  held). 

The  Students  who  attend  these  Lectures  are  generally  Scholars  on  the  foundation  and, 
for  the  most  part,  young  men  of  considerable  classical  attainments,  who  either  wish  to  sus- 
tain and  extend  their  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Language,  or  to  compete  for  the  Berkeley 
Medals  At  no  stage  of  their  Course  will  Students,  m any  great  numbers,  attend  Lectures 
which  are  not  compulsory,  or  in  some  way  connected  with  the  business  they  may  have  more 
directly  in  yiew  This  is  still  less  the  case  with  Students  at  the  close  of  their  career, 
engrossed,  as  most  of  them  then  are,  with  the  business  of  their  respectiye  professions ; and 
but  little  disposed  or  fitted  for  the  study  of  writings  so  difficult  and  (notwithstanding  all 
their  solid  excellencies)  so  nnsuited  to  ordinary  minds,  as  are  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
Philosophers  and  Philosophic  Historians. 

r (Signed)  Thomas  Luby, 

Regius  Professor  of  Greek,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

December  27th,  1851. 


Answers  of  the  Key.  3.  G.  Abeltshauser,  u,.n„  the  Queen’s  Professor  of  French  and 

German,  to  the  Questions  in  Paper  No.  7.  hauser,  m..d., 

to  Paper  No.  7. 

1.  State  of  the  Professorship. 

1.  What  Professorship  do  you  hold  in  the  University  of  Dublin  ? SSgSiSS? 

K'"? ^aSdty  wL“%  was^he  Professorship  which  you  hold  established  - G“” 

“BwieSSitaifcf  HTT,  by  a King’s  Letter,  at  the  instance  of  Proyost  Hely 

H 3*CIn  widm  is  the  appointment  to  your  Professorship  rested  ? 

The  appointment  is,  by  the  King’s  Letter,  rested  m the  Crown,  but  the  Election  is 
really  made  by  the  Proyost  and  Senior  Fellows,  and  then-  recommendation  is  accepted  by 

’JT  \v5f  are  the  qualifications  which  a Candidate  for  the  Professorship  which  you  hold 

K T^qualificatioiw  are  not  defined  expressly  ; but  a knowledge 

is  necessary.  A University  Degree  is  considered  desirable,  and  usually  that  the  Piofessoi 
should  be  a native  of  France  or  Germany. 

5 By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative . 

As  far  as  such  qualifications  are  required,  they  are  imposed  by  the  majority  of  the  Board 

^ ^ Were^you  examined,  or  were  you  required  to  produce  any  testimonials,  when  a Candi- 
date for  your  Professorship  ? m . .’  . , 

There  is  no  examination  for  this  Professorship,  but  Testimonials  are  required. 

7.  For  what  period  were  you  appointed  to  hold  your  Professorship  ! 

The  appointment  is  for  life,  and  during  good  conduct.  , • n_  vni,r 

8.  Are  you  subject  to  any  condition  of  resigning  or  forfeiting  your  Messorskp  on  you 
attaining  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  position,  or  dignity  ? 9.  If  so,  state  the 
nature  of  the  condition,  and  the  authority  by  which  it  was  imposed  t 

There  are  no  conditions  of  resignation  under  any  circumstances.  besides 

10.  Do  you  hold  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  office,  benefice,  or  dignity,  besides 

your  Professorship?  . , wi, 

I hold  the  Prebend  of  St.  Audoen’s,  m the  City  of  Dublin.  , 9 

11.  Is  there  any  provision  for  appointing  a Deputy  during  your  illness  °r  absence? 

There  is  no  provision  for  appointing  a Deputy,  but  the  Board  have  sane  ion  p 

P°fc«e  pro-riding  a retiring  pemfion  in  the  event  of  your  be- 

coming  permanently  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  your  office  l , 

° no  arrangement  for  providing  a retiring  pension.  My  predecessor  was  long 
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neglected. 

13.  At  what  time,  and  by.  what  authority,  were  the  offices  of  Assistants,  if  any,  to  your 
Professorship  established?  14.  What  is  the  number  of  your  Assistants,  and  by  whom  are 
they  appointed  ? 15.  What  qualifications  are  your  Assistants  required  to  possess  ? 16. 

By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative?  17.  Is  the  selection  of  your 
Assistants  made  by  seniority,  by  examination,  or  how  otherwise  ? 18.  For  what  period  are 
your  Assistants  appointed  ? 

There  are  no  Assistants. 


19.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  made  any,  and  what  regulations  and  orders 
for  the.  guidance  of  yourself  and  your  Assistants  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  your 
respective  offices  ? 

There  are  no  regulations  or  orders  for  my  guidance. 


II.  Discipline  of  the  Professorship. 

Discipline  of  the  1.  In  case  of  the  negh'gent  performance  of  duties  by  you,  or  by  your  Assistants,  in  what 

FrenchTn^German  body  or  office  is  the  jurisdiction  of  censure  and  punishment  vested  ? 2.  By  what  authority 
was  this  jurisdiction  created  ? 

I am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  body  or  office  having  any  jurisdiction  of  censure  or 
punishment  in  case  of  neglect.  I have  never  been  required  to  give  any  Reports  to  the 
Board  (who  are,  I suppose,  the  proper  authorities  in  my  case),  respecting  the  performance 
of  my  duties. 

3.  Are  the  Lectures  or  Examinations,  or  any  of  them,  of  you  and  of  your  Assistants, 
required  to  be  public  ? 

My  Lectures  are  of  two  kinds.  The  ordinary  ones,  which  consist  in  instructing  such 
Students  as  choose  to  come  to  me — this  is  the  regular  duty  of  my  Professorship,-  according 
to  the  Terms  of  the  King’s  Letter.  I also  deliver  public  Lectures,  or  Prelections,  from 
time  to  time,  which  are  not  obligatory.  They  are  open  to  the  public,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Board ; so  are  the  Examinations. 

4.  Are  any  of  the  Lectures  or  of  the  Examination  Papers,  of  you  and  of  your  Assistants, 
required  to  be  published  ? 

Neither  Lectures  nor  Examination  Papers  are  required  to  be  published. 

5.  Have  you  published  any  of  the  Lectures  or  of  the  Examination  Papers  given  by  you 
as  Professor  ? 

I have  published  some  of  my  Examination  Papers,  but  none  of  my  Lectures. 


III.  Studies  connected  with  the  Professorship. 


Studies  connected 
■with  the  Professor- 
ship of  French  and 
Gorman. 


1.  Is  there  any  class  of  Students  who  are  required  to  attend  your  Lectures,  or  the  Lec- 
tures of  your  Assistants  ? 

The  attendance  on  my  Lectures  is  voluntary. 

2.  By  what  authority  is  such  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  on  the  Lectures  of  your 
Assistants  made  compulsory  ? 3.  Is  any  privilege  or  advantage  conferred  on  any  Students 
for  regular  attendance  on  your  Lectures  ? 

There  is  neither  privilege  nor  advantage  conferred  on  Students  for  attendance  on  my 
Lectures. 

4.  Are  the  Students  who  attend  your  Lectures  and  those  of  your  Assistants  subject  to 
any,  and  what  Examinations  ? 

The  Examinations  for  Prizes  in  Modern  Languages,  are  open,  to  all  Freshmen,  whether 
they  have  attended  my  Lectures  or  not. 

5.  What  are  the  numbers  of  the  Lectures  respectively  which  were  delivered  by  you  and 
by  each  of  your  Assistants,  or  by  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  during  the  year  com- 
mencing 20th  November,  1850? 

I gave  to  Classes  in  the  year  mentioned,  250  Lectures,  besides  private  instructions  to 
those  Students  who  preferred  it.  The  number  was  greater  in  former  years. 

6.  What  are  the  subjects  lectured  on  by  you  and  by  your  Assistants  respectively? 

I lectured  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  French  and  German  Languages ; and  also 
on  the  History  of  Literature  in  my  Prelections. 

7.  What  are  the  subjects  of  the  Examinations  held  by  you  and  by  your  Assistants  ? 

The  Examinations  are  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  capabilities  of  Students  in  speaking, 

writing,  and  reading,  French  and  German,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  Grammar  of  those 
languages. 

8.  What  books  or  portions  of  books  have  been  prescribed  or  recommended  by  you,  by 
your  predecessor,  and  by  your  and  his  Assistants,  to  Students  preparing  for  such  Examina- 
tions during  the  past  five  years  ? 

There  are  no  particular  books  prescribed. 

9.  By  what  authority  are  the  subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  of  the  Examinations  of  you  and 
of  your  Assistants  appointed  ? 

The  subjects  of  Lectures  and  Examinations  are  at  my  own  discretion. 

1 0.  Is  any  person  permitted  to  attend  your  Lectures  who  has  no  other  connexion  with  the 
University? 

My  Lectures  are  open  to  persons  in  no  manner  connected  with  the  University. 
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11.  Is  such,  a person  permitted  to  attend  your  Examinations,  or  to  be  a Candidate  for  p^”8B0^-. 

The  Examinations  are  for  Prizes,  and  none  bnt  Freshmen  of  the  University  are  admitted  T0  r™  No.  7. 
to  them,  by  order  of  the  Board.  . , . , T j tt„  Studies  connected 

12  Can  such  a person  obtain  a Certificate  of  having  attended  your  Lectuies  and  -&x-  with  the  Professor- 
aminations?  13.  If  not,  state  the  nature  of  the  connexion  with  the  University,  and  the  of  ftmcli  ».a 
eemsequent  expense  to  beinonrred  by  a Stndent  in  order  to  he  entitled  to  attend  yonr  Lee-  German, 
tures  and  Examinations,  and  to  obtain  a Certificate  of  such  attendance,  and  the  authority  by 
which  such  connexion  was  made  imperative.  tt,,;,,,™ 

I give  Certificates  to  such  persons  as  require  them,  whether  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity or  not,  free  of  expense.  Application  for  them  is  very  rare. 

14.  What  is  the  number  and  aggregate  value  of  the  Prizes  awarded  for  proficiency  in  t 
subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  Examinations  of  yourself  and  your  Assistants 

The  Prizes  for  proficiency  in  French  and  German,  sanctioned  by  the  Board,  consist  of 
hooks.  They  are  of  three  grades  for  each  language.  One  first,  value  £-  ; two  seconds, 
value  £1  IQs.]  and  an  indefinite  number  of  thirds,  value  £l.  At  the  last  Examinations 
there  were  given  in  French,  7 Prizes ; in  German,  5.  . . . . , 

15.  Are  any  Medals,  Exhibitions,  or  Scholarships  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  subjects 

Scholarships,  nor  any  extraneous  inducements  to 
StUl(b  Is°itCpar^of  yonr°duty,  as  Professor,  to  assist  at  the  General  or  Honor  Examinations 

of  the  Undergraduate  Course  in  Trinity  College? 

It  is  not  my  duty  to  attend  at  any  Examinations  of  the  Undergraduate  Course.  _ 

17  Are  Students  of  Trinity  College  required  to  be  of  any,  and  what  standing  in  order 
to  be  permitted  to  get  a Certificate  of  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  Examinations,  or 

t0  ISmen' SonTLn'Tompete  for  Prizes.  The  Lectures  are  open  to  all,  and  I give  Cor- 
tificates  to  all  who  desire  them. 

IV.  Bevenues  of  the  Professorship. 

1 What  are  the  emoluments  of  yonr  Professorship,  and  from  what  sources  derived  ? 

I receive  £100  Irish  from  the  Crewn;  £40  Irish  from  the  University  as  compensation  „dGeti„, 
for  not  dining  at  Commons ; and  £2  a year  for  holding  Examinations  or i two i days 

2.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Assistants  as  such,  and  fromwhat  stances 

3.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  of  your  salary,  and  by  what  the  amounts  ot  your 
Assistauts’ salaries,  been  fixed ? , ^ 

The  amount  has  been  fixed  by  the  Crown  and  Board  respectively.  . . 

4.  What  Fees,  if  any,  are  charged  for  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  Examinations, 

a”j  receive  two  guineas  a quarter  from  such  as.  attend  my  Class  Lectures.  There  are  no 
FT  KfeS,  is  charged  on  the  Certificate  of  attendance  on  your  Lectures  ? 

^°Have^the^Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  or  have  you,  any  authority  to  impose  Fees  on 
attendance  on  vour  Lectures,  or  on  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance  • 

I am  not  aware  whether  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  authority  to  impose  Fees, 
but  they  have  granted  me  authority  to  do  so..  n 9 

7.  Is  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance  subject  to  Stamp  Duty  . 

attended  the  Lectures  of  yourself  and  your 

Assistants,  respectively,  or  the  Lectures  of  ieEPcctlveIi'’ 

during  each  year,  commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1S49,  and  1850  . 

The  total  number  of  persons  attending  my  Classes  was  as  under  . 

X848 45.  The  maximum  at  one  time,  22  in  5 Classes. 

1849— 42.  „ » in  6 

1850— 23.  „ » 14m  6 

Recent  arrangements  respecting  Tutors'  Lectures,  male  it  more  difficult  for  Students  to 

“TwhiustWumber  of  Students  who  attended  each  Examination  held  by  you  and 
youi  Sanffi  re™c£ely,  orbyyour  pr*4^^A«ist^r^^.«temg 
each  year,  commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1850  ? . 

The  number  of  Candidates  at  each  of  my  Examinations,  was  as  follows  .— 

1848,  16—1849,  15—1850,  15. 

(Signed)  J.  G-  Abbi/i'Shauseii,  ll.d., 

Queen’s  Professor  of  French  and  German,  University  of  Dublin. 

4th  December,  1851. 
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AK8WER8  op 
Professor  Angeli, 
to  Paper  No.  7. 


Answers  of  Basxlio  Angeli,  Esq.,  the  Queen’s  Professor  of  Italian  and  Spanish,  to  the 
Questions  in  Paper  No.  7. 


I.  State  of  the  Professorship. 

State  of  the  Profes-  1.  What  Professorship  do  you  hold  in  the  University  of  Dublin? 
and  Spanish?11811  The  Professorship  of  Italian  and  Spanish. 

2.  At  what  time  and  by  what  authority  was  the  Professorship  which  you  hold  established 
in  the  University  of  Dublin  ? 

It  was  established  in  1776  by  a King’s  Letter,  at  the  instance  of  Provost  Ilely 
Hutchinson.  3 

3.  In  whom  is  the  appointment  to  your  Professorship  vested  ? 

The  appointment  is  by  the  King’s  Letter  vested  in  the  Crown,  but  the  election  is 
generally  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

4.  What  are  the  qualifications  which  a Candidate  for  the  Professorship  which  you  hold 
is  required  to  possess  ? 

The  qualifications  are  not  defined  expressly. 

5.  By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative  ? 

As  far  as  qualifications  of  the  Candidates  are  required,  they  are  imposed  by  the  Provost 
and  Senior  Fellows,  who  generally  require  that  the  Candidate  be  a native  of  Italy  or 
Spain. 

6.  Were  you  examined,  or  were  you  required  to  produce  any  testimonials  when  a 
Candidate  for  your  Professorship  ? 

I was  not  examined.  I was  required  to  produce  Testimonials. 

7.  For  what  period  were  you  appointed  to  hold  your  Professorship? 

By  the  warrant  of  my  appointment  .1  hold  my  Professorship  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Crown. 

8.  Are.  you  subject  to  any  condition  of  resigning  or  forfeiting  your  Professorship  on 
your  attaining  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  position,  or  dignity  ? 9.  If  so,  state 
the  nature  of  the  condition,  and  the  authority  by  which  it  was  imposed  ? 

There  are  no  conditions  of  resignation  under  any  circumstances. 

10.  Do  you  hold  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  office,  benefice,  or  dignity,  besides 
your  Professorship  ? 

I hold  none. 

11.  Is  there  any  provision  for  appointing  a Deputy  during  your  illness  or  absence? 

There  is  no  provision  for  appointing  a.  Deputy ; but  the  Board  have  sanctioned  and 

required  such  appointment,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  case  of  one  of  my  predecessors. 

12.  Is  there  any  arrangement  for  providing  a retiring  pension  in  the  event  of  your  be- 
coming permanently  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  your  office  ? 

There  is  no  arrangement  for  providing  a retiring  pension  under  any  circumstances. 

13.  At  what  time.,  and  by  what  authority,  were  the  offices  of  Assistants,  if  any,  to. your 
Professorship  established?  14.  What  is  the  number  of  your  Assistants,  and  by  whom  are 
they  appointed  ? 1 5.  What  qualifications  are  your  Assistants  required  to  possess  ? 16.  By 
what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative?  17.  Is  the  selection  of  your 
Assistants  made  by  seniority,  by  examination,  or  how  otherwise  ? 18.  For  what  period  are 
your  Assistants  appointed  ? 

There  are  no  Assistants. 

19.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  made  any,  and  what  regulations  and  orders, 
for  the  guidance  of  yourself  and  your  Assistants  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  your 
respective  offices  ? 

There  are  some  Regulations  which  leave  a great  discretion,  as  to  arrangement,  to  the 
Professor. 


Discipline  of  the 
Professorship  of 
Italian  and  Spanish. 


II.  Discipline  of  the  Professorship. 

1.  In  case  of  the  negligent  performance  of  duties  by  you,  or  by  your  Assistants,  in  what 
body  or  office  is  the  jurisdiction  of  censure  and  punishment  vested  ? 2.  By  what  authority 
was  this  jurisdiction  created  ? 

The  Letter  itself  creating  the  Professorships  makes  the  Professor  subject  to  the  direction 
and  government  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  and  thereby,  I presume,  to  censure  or 
punishment  from  them  in  case  of  neglect  of  duties. 

3.  Are  the  Lectures  or  Examinations,  or  any  of  them,  of  you  and  of  your  Assistants, 
required  to  be  public  ? 

My  Lectures  are  of  two  kinds,  the  ordinary,  which  consist  in  teaching  such  Students 
as  choose  to  come  to  me ; this  is  the  regular  duty  of  my  Professorship  by  the  Kin»-’s 
Letter,  as  originally  issued.  The  public  Lectures  or  Prelections  are  not  obligatory,  baring 
been  but  recently  appointed.  I.  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  commencing  my  public 
Lectures  as  yet,  but  I intend  to  give  such  Prelections  according  to  the  custom  of  my  prede- 
cessor. The  public  are  allowed  to  bepresent  at.  such  Prelections,  but  not  at  my  Examinations. 

4.  Are  any  of  the  Lectures  or  of  the  Examination  Papers  of  you  and  of  your  Assistants 
required  to  be  published? 

Neither  Lectures  nor  Examination  Papers  are  required  to  be  published. 

5.  Have  you  published  any  of  the  Lectures  or  of  the  Examination  Papers  given  by  you 
as  1 rolessor  { 

I have  printed  all  my  Examination  Papers. 
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III.  Studies  connected  with  the  Professorship.  Professor  AkJeu, 

T i T T0  Paper  No.  7. 

1.  Is  there  any  class  of  Students  who  are  required  to  attend  your  Lectures,  or  the  Lee-  

tures  of  your  Assistants  ? witlftLCprofessor-- 

No  class  of  Students  is  required  to  attend  my  Lectures ; they  are  completely  voluntary.  ship  of  Italian  and 

2.  By  what  authority  is  such  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  on  the  Lectures  oi  your  Spanish. 
Assistants  made  compulsory  ? 3.  Is  any  privilege  or  advantage  conferred  on  any  Students 

for  regular  attendance  on  your  Lectures  ? , ,,  . 

There  is  neither  privileges  nor  advantage  conferred  on  any  Students  tor  regular  attend- 
ance on  my  Lectures.  , . , , , . , , 

4.  Are  the  Students  who  attend  your  Lectures  and  those  of  your  Assistants  subject  to 
any,  and  what  Examinations  ? 

The  Examinations  for  Prizes  in  Modern  Languages  are  open  to  all  Freshmen,  and  they 
are  not  required  to  attend  my  Lectures  to  present  themselves  for  them. 

5 What  are  the  numbers  of  the  Lectures  respectively  which  were  delivered  by  you  and 

by  each  of  your  Assistants,  or  by  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  during  the  year  com- 
mencing 20th  November,  1850.  , . 

I gave  to  Classes,  in  the  years  mentioned,  between  130  and  160  Lectures,  besides  private 
instructions,  but  this  Session  the  number  of  Pupils  is  greater.  _ 

6 What  are  the  subjects  lectured  on  by  you  and  by  your  Assistants  respectively  / 

I lecture  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  Languages,  and  I use 
the  most  approved  authors  in  every  branch  of  literature. 

7.  What  are  the  subjects  of  the  Examinations  held  by  you  and  by  your  Assistants . _ 

I examine  tbe  Candidates  as  to  the  general  knowledge  of  the  Languages  in  my  especial 
department.  , ...  , 

8.  What  books  or  portions  of  books  have  been  prescribed  or  recommended  by  you,  by 
your  predecessor,  and  by  your  and  his  Assistants,  to  Students  preparing  for  such  Examina- 
tions during  the  past  five  years? 

There  are  no  particular  books  prescribed.  . 

9.  By  what  authority  are  the  subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  of  the  Examinations  of  you  and 
of  your  Assistants  appointed? 

The  subjects  of  Lectures  and  Examinations  are  at  my  own  discretion.  _ 

1 0.  Is  any  person  permitted  to  attend  your  Lectures  who  has  no  other  connexion  with  the 

U»To  the^Lecturers  for  the  Catechetical  instruction  none  but  Students  can  claim  admission 
as  a right  on  the  terms  of  those  Lectures.  ...  , » 

11.  Is  such  a person  permitted  to  attend  your  Examinations,  or  to  be  a Candidate  for 

^The  Examinations  are  for  Prizes,  and  none  but  Freshmen  of  the  University  are  admitted 

to  thern^n  ^ & person  obtain  a Certificate  of  having  attended  your  Lectures  and  Ex- 
aminations? 13.  If  not,  state  the  nature  of  the  connexion  with  the  University,  and  the 
consequent  expense  to  be  incurred  by  a Student  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  attend  your 
Lectures  and  Examinations,  and  to  obtain  a Certificate  of  such  attendance,  and  the  authority 
by  which  such  connexion  was  made  imperative  ? 

Certificates  to  such  as  require  them  are  given  gratis.  . 

14.  What  is  the  number  and  aggregate  value  of  the  Prizes  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the 
subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  Examinations  of  yourself  and  your  Assistants  ? 

The  Prizes  for  proficiency  at  Examinations  sanctioned  by  the  Board  consist  ot  Loots  ; 
they  are  of  three  degrees  in  each  Language.  In  each  I am  permitted  to  award  one  first 
Prize  value  £2  ; two  seconds,  value  £l  10s.  each ; and  an  indefinite  number  of  third  Prizes, 
value  £l  each.  At  the  last  Examination  there  were  awarded  two  First  and  one  Second  m 
Italian,  and  one  First  in  Spanish.  , . . 

15.  Are  any  Medals,  Exhibitions,  or  Scholarships  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  subjects 

of  your  Lectures  and  Examinations?  , _ . . ...  , , , 

There  are  neither  Medals,  Exhibitions,  nor  Scholarships  awarded  for  my  department. 

16.  Is  it  part  of  your  duty,  as  Professor,  to  assist  at  the  General  or  Honor  Examinations 

of  the  Undergraduate  Course  in  Trinity  College  ? x _ 

It  is  not  my  duty  to  assist  at  any  Examination  of  the  Undergraduate  Course.  _ 

17  Are  Students  of  Trinity  College  required  to  be  of  any,  and  what  standing  m order 
to  be  permitted  to  get  a Certificate  of  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  Examinations,  or 
to  compete  for  your  Prizes?  _ T . . „-n 

To  compete  for  Prizes  they  must  be  Freshmen;  but  the  Lectures  are  open  to  ail. 


1 . What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Professorship,  and  from  what  sources  derived . _ 

I receive  £100,  Irish,  from  the  Crown  ; £40,  Irish,  from  the  College ; the  latter  being 
compensation  for  not  dining  at  Commons ; and  £2  2s.,  for  two  Examination  days. 

2.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Assistants  as  such,  and  from  what  sources  derived  c 

3.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  of  your  salary,  and  by  what  the  amounts  ot  your  As- 
sistants’ salaries,  been  fixed ? , 

The  former  part  has  been  fixed  by  the  Crown,  and  the  latter  by  the  Board,  respectively. 


Eevenues  of  the 
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4.  What  Fees,  if  any,  are  charged  for  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  Examinations 
and  on  those  of  your  Assistants  ? 

I receive  two  guineas  a quarter  from  such  as  attend  my  private  Lectures.  There  are  no 
Fees  for  Examinations. 

5.  What  Fee,  if  any,  is  charged  on  the  Certificate  of  attendance  on  your  Lectures? 

No  Fee  for  Certificates. 

6.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  or  have  you,  any  authority  to  impose  Fees  on 
attendance  on  your  Lectures,  or  on  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance  ? 

Under  the  general  power  given  to  the  Board  by  the  King’s  Letter,  they  have  authorized 
me  to  require  Fees  for  attendance  on  my  Lectures.  There  is  no  charge  for  Certificate  of 
attendance. 

7.  Is  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance  subject  to  Stamp  Duty  ? 8.  What  is  the  number 

of  Students  who  attended  the  Lectures  of  yourself  and  your  Assistants  respectively,  or  the 
Lectures  of  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  respectively,  during  each  year,  commencing 
1st  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1850?  6 

I have  noway  of  ascertaining  attendance  in  1848  and  1849;  but,  by  reckoning  the 
Academic  year  from  November,  1850,  to  November,  1851,  I had  attending  my  Lectures, 
about  fifteen  persons  in  several  classes ; but  the  present  Session  the  number  of  Students  is 
increasing.. 

9.  What  is  the  number  of  Students  who  attended  each  Examination  held  by  you  and 
your  Assistants,  respectively,  or  by  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  respectively,  during 
each  year,  commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1850?  ’ 6 

And  for  same  period  I had  seven  Candidates  for  Prizes. 


(Signed)  Basilio  Angeli, 

Professor  of  Italian  and  Spanish. 


Answers  of  the  Rev.  James  H.  Todd,  d.d„  si-tod,  the  Professor  of  Hebrew,  to 
the  Questions  in  Paper  No.  7. 

I.  State  of  the  Professorship. 

1.  W hat  Professorship  do  you  hold  in  the  University  of  Dublin  ? 

I hold  the  Professorship  of  Hebrew. 

. 2.  At  what  time  and  by  what  authority  was  the  Professorship  which  you  hold  established 
m the  University  of  Dublin  ? 

A Lecture  in  Hebrew  was  established  in  the  University  at  a very  early  period,  but  there 
was  no  foundation  or  endowment  for  its  permanent  maintenance,  although  an  Examination 

? ifW  was  a.^  that  uecessaiT  for  the  Degree  of  A.B.,  and  another  for  the  Degree 
of  A.M.  The  original  Statutes  of  Trinity  College  imposed  the  duty  of  Lecturing  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew  upon  the  same  person  : — “Omnes  classium  discipuli,  si  commode  fieri  potest, 
in  Grascis  et  Hebraicis  erudiantur  a Prmlectore  ad  id  munus  constituto a clause  which  is 
retained  in  the  Statutes  of  Charles  I.,  with  only  the  change  of  singular  into  plural,  “a 
Prafiectoribus  ad  id  munus  constitutis.”  (Stat.  13  Car.  I.  c.  15.) 

i,  -J^iese  ^a^ei'  Statutes  make  provision  for  a permanent  Hebrew  Lecturer,  in  these  words: 
‘Et  quando  visum  fuerit  alicui  benefactori  fundare  et  dotare  Hebraicam  Prafiectionem, 
Projector  eligatur  e numero  Sociorum  Seniorum,  si  quis  inter  eos  idoneus  reperiatur,  aliter 
Jumorum,”  &c.  (Stat.  13  Car.  I.,  c.  15.) 

' T^j8  ^ie  authority  by  which  the  present  Professorship  of  Hebrew  was  established, 
lhe  first  Professor  nominated  under  this  Statute  was  Dr.  John  Stearne,  a Physician,  and 
rounder  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  who  was  appointed  under  the  Commonwealth,  in 
1658,  with  a salary  of  £30  a year  paid  out  of  the  College  funds.  But  as  the  pretended 
1 rovost  and  Fellows,  who  made  this  appointment,  had  no  legal  tenure  of  their  offices,  this 
endowment  was  not  confirmed,  and  ceased  at  the  Restoration.  In  1695,  a Letter  of  King 
V\  dham  III.  authorized  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  to  pay  £40  per  annum  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  College,  as  the  salary  of  the  Professor,  in  four  years  after  the  date  of  said  Letter 
(April  27).  The  Professorship  was  afterwards  endowed  by  Erasmus  Smith,  and  is  recog- 
nised by  the  Charter  of  22  Charles  II.,  incorporating  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Erasmus 
Smith s Schools ; and  subsequently,  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  10  Geo.  I.  (1723),  “For 
further  application  of  the  rents,  &c.,  given  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  for  charitable  purposes.” 

3.  In  whom  is  the  appointment  to  your  Professorship  vested? 

The  appointment  to  this  Professorship  is  vested  in  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  of 
Erasmus  Smith,  on  the  recommendation  and  election  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of 
lrmity  College. 

. 4.  hat  are  the  qualifications  which  a Candidate  for  the  Professorship  which  you  hold 
is  required  to  possess  ? 

A Candidate  must  be  a Senior  or  J unior  F ellow  of  Trinity  College ; a Junior  Fellow  being 
only  eligible  in  case  no  Senior  Fellow  should  be  found  “idoneus.”  See  the  passage  of  the 
Statutes  already  quoted  in  the  answer  to  question  2. 

5.  By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative  ? 

. These  qualifications  were  made  imperative  by  the  authority  which  imposed  the  Statutes 
og  Vv  ’ yi7"’  ^at  Charles  I.  By  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  dated 

-'Sth  January,  1743,  and  accepted  by  the  College,  it  was  “ Ordered,  that  every  Professor 
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appointed  by  this  Board  shall  continue  only  during  such  time  as  he  holds  his  Fellowship 
in  the  College,  and  no  longer,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Governors  that  he  continue  so 
long.” 

6.  Were  you  examined,  or  were  you  required  to  produce  any  testimonials  when  a Candi- 
date for  your  Professorship  ? 

I wras  not  examined,  nor  required  to  produce  any  Testimonials,  when  I wras  elected  to 
my  Professorship. 

7.  For  what  period  were  you  appointed  to  hold  your  Professorship  ? 

My  appointment  from  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  enables  me  to  retain  my  Professor- 
ship as  long  as  I am  a Fellow  of  the  College.  But  by  a resolution  of  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows  I am  bound  to  resign,  if  they  require  me  to  do  so,  at  the  expiration  of  five 
years  from  the  date  of  my  appointment. 

8.  Are  you  subject  to  any  condition  of  resigning  or  forfeiting  your  Professorship  on  your 
attaining  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  position,  or  dignity  ? 9.  If  so,  state  the 
nature  of  the  condition,  and  the  authority  by  which  it  was  imposed  ? 

The  By-Laws  of  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  do  not  permit  the  same  person  to  hold 
more  than  one  of  the  Professorships  on  that  foundation;  so  that  if  I were  elected  to  any 
other  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professorships,  my  Professorship  of  Hebrew  would  be  considered 
vacant ; but  I can  hold  any  other  office  or  appointment  with  my  Professorship  as  long  as  I 
continue  a Fellow  of  the  College. 

10.  Do  you  hold  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  office,  benefice,  or  dignity,  besides 
your  Professorship  ? 

I am  a Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  during  the  present  year  I hold  the  annual 
offices  of  Senior  Lecturer  and  Auditor.  I am  also  Treasurer  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral. 

11.  Is  there  any  provision  for  appointing  a Deputy  during  your  illness  or  absence  ? 

There  is  no  provision  for  appointing  a Deputy  during  my  absence  or  illness. 

12.  Is  there  any  arrangement  for  providing  a retiring  pension  in  the  event  of  your  be- 
coming permanently  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  your  office? 

There  is  no  arrangement  for  providing  a retiring  pension  in  the  event  of  my  becoming 
permanently  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  my  office. 

13.  At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  were  the  offices  of  Assistants,  if  any,  to  your 
Professorship  established  ? 

The  office  of  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Hebrew  was  created  ■ by  the  authority  of  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  on  the  foundation  of  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith.  Two  As- 
sistants were  founded  and  endowed  by  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  in  1702,  but  their 
salaries  have  recently  been  withdrawn.  A third  Assistant  was  added  by  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows  in  1825. 

14.  What  is  the  number  of  your  Assistants,  and  by  whom  are  they  appointed? 

I have  now  three  Assistants.  They  are  appointed  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

15.  What  qualifications  are  your  Assistants  required  to  possess? 

They  must  be  Fellows  of  Trinity  College. 

16.  By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative  ? 

The  qualifications  of  the  Assistants  are  made  imperative  by  the  authority  of  the  Provost 
and  Senior  Fellows. 

17.  Is  the  selection  of  your  Assistants  made  by  seniority,  by  examination,  or  how  other- 
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The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  always  select  from  the  F ellows  those  who,  in  their 
academic  course,  or  at  the  Fellowship  Examination,  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Language. 

18.  For  what  period  are  your  Assistants  appointed? 

My  Assistants  are  not  appointed  for  any  limited  period.  The  office  may  be  held 
as  long  as  the  person  appointed  continues  to  be  a F ellow  of  the  College,  or  until  he  be 
deprived  for  inefficiency  or  any  other  legal  cause. 

19.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  made  any  and  what  regulations  and  orders 
for  the  guidance  of  yourself  and  your  Assistants  in  the  discharge  ot  the  duties  of  your 
respective  offices  ? 

The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  made  regulations  fixing  the  days  and  hours  of 
the  Lectures  to  be  delivered  by  myself,  and  by  my  Assistants  ; and  also  the  subjects  of 
the  Lectures  and  Examinations.  There  are  also  rules  made  by  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows,  determining  what  classes  of  Students  shall  be  required  to  attend  our  Lectures, 
and  on  what  conditions  they  may  become  Candidates  for  Certificates  or  Prizes  in  Hebrew. 
(See  the  University  Calendar  for  1851,  pp.  34-36,  andp.  54.) 


II.  Discipline  of  the  Professorship. 

1.  In  case  of  the  negligent  performance  of  duties  by  you,  or  by  your  Assistants,  in  what  Discipline  of  the 

body  or  office  is  the  jurisdiction  of  censure  and  punishment  vested  ? . . Hebrew°rSlU1>  °f 

In  case  of  negligent  performance  of  duty  by  me  or  by  my  Assistants,  the  jurisdiction  ot 
censure  and  punishment  is  vested  in  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  or  m the  Chancellor, 
or  Vice-Chancellor,  or  Visitors  of  the  College.  I am  unable  to  say  how  far  the  Board  of 
Erasmus  Smith  could  in  such  a case  interfere.  But  I am  inclined  to  think  that  that  Board 
could,  on  any  sufficient  cause  being  shown,  declare  any  of  their  Professorships  to  be  vacant, 
as  all  their  appointments  are  made  “ during  pleasure.” 
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2.  By  what  authority  was  this  jurisdiction  created  ? 

This  jurisdiction  was  created  by  the  Charter  and  Statutes  of  the  College,  and  by  the 
Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament  which  incorporated  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith. 

3-  Are  the  Lectures  or  Examinations,  or  any  of  them,  of  you  and  of  your  Assistants 
required  to  be  public  ? 

The  Lectures  and  Examinations  by  myself  and  my  Assistants  are  not  required  to  be 
public.  But  I deliver  a Course  of  Lectures  every  Term,  which  is  virtually  public,  although 
not  required  to  be  so.  I would  not  consider  myself  at  liberty  to  exclude  any  person  who 
might  desire  to  attend. 

4.  Are  any  of  the  Lectures  or  of  the  Examination  Papers  of  you  and  of  your  Assistants 
required  to  be  published  ? 

The  Lectures  or  Examination  Papers  are  not  required  to  be  published. 

5.  Have  you  published  any  of  the  Lectures  or  of  the  Examination  Papers  given  by  vou 
as  Professor  ? 

I have  not  as  yet  published  any  of  the  Lectures  or  Examination  Papers  given  by  me  as 
Professor  of  Hebrew.* 

III.  Studies  connected  with  the  Professorship. 

1 . Is  there  any  class  of  Students  who  are  required  to  attend  your  Lectures,  or  the  Lec- 
tures of  your  Assistants  ? 

I deliver  two  courses  of  Lectures  every  Term.  One  of  these  is  a private  Lecture,  which 
is  open  to  Students  of  the  third  Hebrew  year,  who  may  be  Middle  or  Senior  Bachelors. 
The  other  is  a public  Prelection,  which  Students,  of  the  second  Hebrew  year  are  required 
to  attend,  who  may  be  Junior,  Middle,  or  Senior  Bachelors.  But  this  Prelection  is  open 
to  all  Students  of  the  University. 

My  Senior  Assistant  is  attended  in  ordinary  course  by  Students  of  the  Second  Hebrew 
year,  who  may  be  Junior  or  Middle  Bachelors. 

My  other  two  Assistants  are  attended  in  ordinary  course  by  Students  of  the  first  Hebrew 
year,  who  may  be  either  Senior  Sophisters  or  Junior  Bachelors. 

2.  By  what  authority  is  such  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  on  the  Lectures  of  your 
Assistants  made  compulsory  ? 

Attendance  on  my  Lectures,  and  on  those -of  my  Assistants,  is  not  compulsory  ; except 
so  far  as  the  regulations  spoken  of  in  the  answer  to  the  next  question  may  be  considered  as 
compulsion.  These  regulations  are  made  by  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

3.  Is  any  privilege  or  advantage  conferred  on  any  Students  for  regular  attendance  on 
your  Lectures  ? 

Regular  attendance,  with  sufficient  answering,  at  the  Lectures,  is  necessary  to  qualify 
Students  to  become  Candidates  for  the  Primate’s  Hebrew  Prizes.  Regular  attendance  for 
at  least  two  academic  years  is  necessary  to  entitle  Students  to  the  Hebrew  Certificate. 
Scholars  of  the  House,  being  Bachelors  of  Arts,  are  required  to  attend  certain  courses  of 
Lectures,  of  which  Hebrew  may  be  one,  on  pain  of  suspension,  or  deprivation  of  their 
emoluments. 

4.  Are  the  Students  who  attend  your  Lectures  and  those  of  your  Assistants  subject  to 
any,  and  what  Examinations? 

The  Lectures  of  my  Assistants,  and  one  of  my  own  courses  of  Lectures,  are  Catechetical, 
so  that  every  Lecture  is,  in  fact,  an  Examination.  But  the  Examinations  in  Hebrew,  held 
at  the  end  of  each  Term,  are  for  those  Students  only  who  have  been  recommended  by 
their  Lecturers  as  Candidates  for  the  Primate’s  Hebrew  Prizes. 

5.  What  are  the  numbers  of  the  Lectures  respectively  which  were  delivered  by  you  and 
by  each  of  your  Assistants,  or  by  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  during  the  year  com- 
mencing 20th  November,  1850? 

The  Lectures  begin  always  in  Michaelmas  Term,  i.  e.,  usually  in  the  first  week  of 
November;  the  20th  of  November  is,  therefore,  not  the  commencement  of  the  Academic 
year.  I presume  that  I shall  best  answer  the  real  purport  of  this  question  if  I give  the 
number  of  Lectures  delivered  by  myself  and  my  Assistants  during  the  Academic  year  com- 
mencing m Michaelmas  Term,  1850. 


TEIN.  TERM, 

1851. 


TOTAL. 


Professor — Prelection,  . 

„ Private  Lecture, 
Senior  Assistant, 

Second  Assistant,  . 
Third  Assistant, 


6.  What  are  the  subjects  lectured  on  by  you  and  by  your  Assistants  respectively 
In  my  private  Lecture  I read  with  my  class  portions  of  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah. 

lhhe  1/ep.t.nrA  T diepnoo  tin,  rr„i, t 1 


* Some  of  Dr.  Todd’s  Examination  Papers  have  been  since  published  in  the  University  Calendar  for  1853. 
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Bibles,  the  Keri  and  Chetibh;  tbe  Divisions  of  tbe  several  Books;  theMasora,  and  other  Answers  of 
critical  apparatus  of  tbe  Rabbinical  Bibles.  My  object  in  these  Lectures  is  to  interest  the  Pamr^No’  7° 

Student  in  the  subject  of  Biblical  Criticism,  to  direct  him  to  the  best  sources  of  informa-  _1_ 
tion,  and  to  assist  him  in  the  practical  use  of  the  Masoretic  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  Studies  connected 

My  Senior  Assistant  lectures  on  select  portions  of  the  Book  of  Psalms.  ship  of  Hebrew!0*” 

My  other  Assistants  lecture,  in  Michaelmas  Term,  on  Hebrew  Grammar ; and  in  Hilary 
and  Trinity  Terms,  on  select  portions  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

7.  What  are  the  subjects  of  the  Examinations  held  by  you  and  by  your  Assistants  ? 

The  subjects  of  the  Examinations  are  the  same  which  have  been  previously  read  at  the 

Lectures. 

8.  “What  books  or  portions  of  books  have  been  prescribed  or  recommended  by  you.  by 
your  predecessor,  and  by  your  and  his  Assistants,  to  Students  preparing  for  such  Examina- 
tions during  the  past  five  years  ? 

In  the  year  1835,  the  following  portions  of  Books  were  prescribed  for  Students  attend- 
ing Hebrew  Lectures,  and  proposing  to  become  Candidates  for  Prizes  at  the  Examinations, 
or  for  the  Professor’s  Certificate : — 


First  Year. — Michaelmas  Term. — Hebrew  Grammar.  Gesenius’s  Grammar  is  that  re- 


commended, and  now  in  use.  Hilary  Term. — Genesis,  i.-iv.  and  vi.-viii.,  inclusive.  Trinity 
Term. — Genesis,  xxxvii.,  xli.-xlv.,  xlviii.-l.,  inclusive. 

Second  Year Michaelmas  Term. — Psalms,  i.-xviii.,  inclusive.  Hilary  and  Trinity 

Terms. — Psalms,  xix.-xli.,  inclusive. 

Bythner’s  Lyra  is  recommended  and  in  use  as  a help  to  the  reading  of  the  Psalms. 
Rosenmiiller’s  Scholia  are  also  used  for  the  Psalms  and  Genesis.  But  the  Lecturers,  at 
their  own  discretion,  extract  the  best  remarks  from  this  and  other  critical  commentators, 
and  communicate  the  result  to  their  Classes ; the  works  of  such  commentators  being  too 
voluminous  and  expensive  for  class  use,  and  therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  Stu- 
dents. 

Third  Year. — Isaiah,  i.-iv.  and  xl.-liii.,  inclusive. 

I use  Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  Calmet,  Vitringa,  Lowth,  and  other  commentators  on 
Isaiah,  communicating  the  more  important  criticisms  from  these  authors,  with  my  own 
remarks  on  them,  to  my  Class,  and  comparing  the  text  with  the  Septuagint  and  Latin  Vul- 
gate Versions. 

9.  By  what  authority  are  the  subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  of  the  Examinations  of  you  and 
of  your  Assistants  appointed  ? 

The  subjects  of  the  Hebrew  Lectures  and  Examinations  are  appointed  by  the  authority 
of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows.  But  a discretion  is  left  to  the  Professor  and  his  As- 
sistants as  to  the  recommendation  of  subsidiary  books. 

10.  Is  any  person  permitted  to  attend  your  Lectures  who  has  no  other  connexion  with  the 

University  ? 1 1.  Is  such  a person  permitted  to  attend  your  Examinations  or  to  be  a Can- 
didate for  prizes  ? 12.  Can  such  a person  obtain  a Certificate  of  having  attended  your 

Lectures  and  Examinations? 

No  person  is  permitted  to  attend  my  Lectures  and  Examinations,  so  as  to  be  a Candi- 
date for  Prizes,  or  to  obtain  a Certificate  of  Attendance,'  unless  he  be  a Student  of  Trinity 
College,  and  of  the  standing  of  Senior  Sophister  at  the  least,  when  he  commences  his  at- 
tendance on  Hebrew  Lectures.  As  far  as  my  public  Prelection  is  concerned,  I would  not 
exclude  any  person  who  desired  to  attend,  although  I could  not  recognise  his  attendance 
by  giving  a Certificate,  or  admitting  him  to  become  a Candidate  for  Prizes,  unless  he  were 
a Student  of  the  University,  pf  the  standing  which  the  Rules  require. 

13.  If  not,  state  the  nature  of  the  connexion  with  the  University,  and  the  consequent 
expense  to  be  incurred  by  a Student  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  attend  your  Lectures  and 
Examinations,  and  to  obtain  a Certificate  of  such  attendance,  and  the  authority  by  which 
such  connexion  was  made  imperative. 

There  is  no  additional  expense  incurred  by  a Student  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  attend 
Hebrew  Lectures.  The  time  of  attendance  is  so  arranged  that  a Student  may,  without  any 
additional  expense,  obtain  his  Hebrew  Certificate  for.  two  years’  attendance,  at  the  same 
time  at  which  he  completes  his  attendance  on  Divinity  Lectures.  If  a Student  wishes  to 
obtain  a Certificate  for  a three  years’  Course  of  Attendance,  he  will  be  obliged  to  keep  his 
name  on  the  Books  for  an  additional  year : and  if  he  has  no  other  object  in  view,  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  his  name  on  the  Books  for  that  additional  time,  must,  in  that  case,  be 
considered  as  a charge  necessarily  incurred,  in  order  to  obtain  such  Certificate.  But  few 
Students  enter  upon  the  third  Hebrew  year,  except  Scholars,  or  others  whose  names  are 
on  the  Books  with  some  other  object  in  view. 

14.  What  is  the  number  and  aggregate  value  of  the  Prizes  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the 
subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  Examinations  of  yourself  and  your  Assistants  ? 

The  Lord  Primate  of  Ireland  gives  to  the  College  the  sum  of  £100  (Irish  currency)  annu- 
ally, to  be  distributed  in  Prizes  for  the  best  answerers  at  the  Examinations  held  at  the  end 
of  every.  Term.  The  number  of  Prizes,  and  the  amount  of  each  Prize,  is  decided  by  the 
Professor  according  to  the  merit  of  the  answering.  These  Prizes  were  founded  by  Primate 
Newcome,  and  the  grant  has  been  continued  by  every  successive  Primate  to  the  present 
time. 

15.  Are  any  Medals,  Exhibitions,  or  Scholarships  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  subjects 
of  your  Lectures  and  Examinations? 

I 2 
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-Answers  of  No  Medals,  Exhibitions,  or  Scholarships,  are  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  subjects  of 
P^fer  No'T  ’ my  Lectures  or  Examinations.  One  Sizarship  every  year  is  given  for  proficiency  in  the 

* ’ ' Hebrew  Language,  in  a course  prescribed  specially  for  that  purpose,  but  this  does  not 

Studies  connected  require  the  Candidate  to  have  attended  any  Lectures.  (See  University  Calendar  for 
with  the  Professor-  1851,  p.  16.) 

ship  of  Hebrew.  ig,  js  it  parfc  of  your  duty,  as  Professor,  to  assist  at  the  General  or  Honor  Examinations 

of  the  Undergraduate  Course  in  Trinity  College  ? 

It  is  no  part  of  my  duty  as  Professor  of  Hebrew  to  assist  at  the  General  or  Honor 
Examinations  of  the  Undergraduate  Course. 

17.  Are  Students  of  Trinity  College  required  to  be  of  any,  and  what  standing  in  order 
to  be  permitted  to  get  a Certificate  of  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  Examinations,  or 
to  compete  for  your  Prizes  ? 

This  question  is  already  answered.  See  above,  Nos.  10-13. 


Revenues  of  the 
Professorship  of 
Hebrew. 


IV.  Revenues  of  the  Professorship, 

1.  "What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Professorship,  and  from  what  sources  derived  ? 

The  emoluments  of  my  Professorship  are  £60  per  annum.  Of  this  sum  £30  (Irish  cur- 
rency) continues  to  be  paid  by  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith;  the  remainder  is  paid  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  College.  In  1847  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  reduced  the  salary  of  the 
Professor  of  Hebrew  from  £100,  Irish  currency,  to  £60,  British ; and  in  1850  they  further 
reduced  the  salary  to  £30,  Irish.  But  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  continues  (for  the  pre- 
sent) to  pay  the  difference,  so  as  to  keep  the  salary  at  £60,  British  currency. 

2.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Assistants,  as  such,  and  from  what  sources  derived? 

My  Senior  Assistant  receives  £50  a year,  late  currency ; my  Junior  Assistants  receive  £20 

a year  (Irish)  each.  These  sums  are  now  paid  entirely  from  the  funds  of  the  College.  In 
1847  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  withdrew  from  the  College  the  salaries  previously  paid 
by  them  to  the  two  Senior  Assistants. 

The  duty  of  examining  for  the  Prizes  given  at  the  Entrance  Examination  for  proficiency 
in  Hebrew  devolves  upon  the  Senior  Assistant. 

3.  By  what  authoirty  has  the  amount  of  your  salary,  and  by  what  the  amounts  of  your 
Assistants’  salaries,  been  fixed  ? 

Since  the  withdrawal  of.  the  grant  from  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  the  amount  of 
salaries  is  fixed  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

4.  What  Fees,  if  any,  are  charged  for  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  Examinations, 
and  on  those  of  your  Assistants  ? 5.  What  Fee,  if  any,  is  charged  on  the  Certificate  of  attend- 
ance on  your  Lectures  ? 

No  Fees  are  charged  for  attendance  on  Hebrew  Lectures  or  Examinations,  or  for  the 
Certificate  of  attendance. 

6.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  or  have  you,  any  authority  to  impose  Fees  on 
attendance  on  your  Lectures,  or  on  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance? 

The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  authority  to  impose  Fees  for  attendance  on  my 
Lectures,  or  for  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance,  if  they  think  it  right  to  do  so.  I have 
no  authority  to  demand  Fees. 

7.  Is  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance  subject  to  Stamp  Duty? 

The  Certificate  of  attendance  on  Hebrew  Lectures  is  not  liable  to  Stamp  Duty. 

8.  What  is  the  number  of  Students  who  attended  the  Lectures  of  yourself  and  your 
Assistants,  respectively,  or  the  Lectures  of  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  respectively, 
during  each  year,  commencing  1st  January,  184S,  1849,  and  1850  ? 

As  the  academic  year  begins  in  Michaelmas  Term,  I presume  I shall  better  answer  this 
question  by  giving  the  numbers  in  attendance  on  Hebrew  Lectures  during  the  three  acade- 
mic years  ending  Trinity  Term,  1850,  than  by  giving  the  numbers  for  broken  years  begin- 
ning on  the  1st  of  January  :■ — 


PROFESSOR. 

SENIOR  ASSISTANT. 

JUNIOR  ASSISTANTS. 

Mich. 

HU. 

Triu. 

Mich. 

Hil. 

Trin. 

Mich. 

Hil. 

Trin. 

1847-8,  . 

2 

2 

0 

9 

7 

8 

24 

16 

8 

1848-9,  . 

1 

1 

0 

8 

7 

6 

61 

31 

17 

1849-50, 

4 

4 

2 

15 

15 

15 

56 

29 

18 

It  is  necessary  to  remavk,  that  my  predecessors  were  not  required  to  deliver  any  public 
Lecture  or  Prelection.  This  was  voluntarily  begun  by  me  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1850. 

9.  What  is  the  number  of  Students  who  attended  each  Examination  held  by  you  and 
your  Assistants,  respectively,  or  by  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  respectively,  during 
each  year,  commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1850. 

I am  unable  to  give  the  number  of  Students  who  attended  each  Examination  held  by  my 
predecessor,  as  those  Students  only  who  obtained  Premiums  at  the  Examinations  were 
registered.  The  following  is  the  number  of  Students  who  attended  the  Examinations  for 
the  Primate’s  Hebrew  Prizes,  held  by  me  since  my  appointment  to  the  Professorship 
in  1849  : — 
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Answers  of 
Rev.  J.H.Todd,d.d., 
to  Paper  No.  7. 

Revenues  of  the 
Professorship  of 
I-Iehrew. 


The  Assistants  have  hitherto  taken  no  part  in  the  Examinations  for  the  Primate’s  Hebrew 
Prizes  held  by  the  Professor  of  Hebrew*  The  Senior  Assistant  holds  an  Examination  for 
Prizes  at  the  principal  Entrance  Examinations.  The  number  of  Students  who  obtained 
Prizes  at  this  Examination  during  the  years  1848, 1849,  and  1850,  is  as  follows 


OCTOBER. 

NOVEMBER. 

TOTAL. 

1848, 

8 

3 

7 

18 

1849, 

12 

10 

4 

26 

1850, 

4 

3 

8 

15 

No  record  is  preserved  of  the  unsuccessful  Candidates  for  these  Prizes. 

(Signed)  James  H.  Todd,  d.d.. 

December,  1851.  Professor  of  Hebrew. 


MICHAELMAS. 

HILARY. 

TRINITY. 

1849-50, 

17 

12 

11 

1850-51, 

14 

11 

9 

Answers  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Mac  Donnell,  D.D.f  (now  Provost),  Professor  of  Oratory, 
to  the  Questions  in  Paper  No.  7. 

I.  State  of  the  Professorship. 

1.  What  Professorship  do  you  hold  in  the  University  of  Dublin  ? 

I hold  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professorship  of  Oratory. 

2.  At  what  time  and  by  what  authority  was  the  Professorship  which  you  hold  established 
in  the  University  of  Dublin  ? 

It  was  established  by  private  Act,  10  Geo.  I. 

3.  In  whom  is  the  appointment  to  your  Professorship  vested  ? 

The  appointment  is  in  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College. 

4.  What  are  the  qualifications  which  a Candidate  for  the  Professorship  which  you  hold 
is  required  to  possess  ? 5.  By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative  ? 

The  Act.  in  stating  that  the  Candidates  for  the  said  Professorship  are  to  be  examined, 
describes  the  Candidates  merely  as  “ Scholars,  Students,  or  members  of  the  College.” 

6.  Were  you  examined,  or  were  you  required  to  produce  any  testimonials,  when  a Candi- 
date for  your  Professorship  ? 

I was  examined  in  December,  1816,  after  the  three  weeks  public  notice  given  to  Can- 
didates in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Act.  See  page  128,  last  edition,  of  the  College 
Statutes.  . 

7.  For  what  period  were  you  appointed  to  hold  your  Professorship  c 

My  appointment  by  Erasmus  Smith’s  Governors  makes  my  Professorship  tenable  so  long 
as  I am  a Fellow.  . . ' . . . , . 

8.  Are  you  subject  to  any  condition  of  resigning  or  forfeiting  your  1 rofessorslnp  on  your 
attaining  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  position,  or  dignity  ? 9.  If  so,  state  the 
nature  of  the  condition,  and  the  authority  by  which  it  was  imposed  ? 

I am  not  subject  to  any  condition  except  that  imposed  by  a Rule  made  by  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Governors,  that  any  Professorship  held  under  them  by  a Fellow  should  be  vacated 
on  his  resigning  his  Fellowship.  . . . 

10.  Do  you  hold  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  office,  benefice,  or  dignity,  besides 

your  Professorship  ? . , . . 

I hold,  during  the  current  Academic  year,  the  offices  of  Registrar  and  Catechist. 

1 1 . Is’ there  any  provision  for  appointing  a Deputy  during  your  illness  or  absence  ? 12. 

Is  there  any  arrangement  for  providing  a retiring  pension  in  the  event  of  your  becoming 
permanently  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  your  office  ? . 

There  is  no  provision  for  a retiring  salary,  or  appointing  a Deputy  during  illness  or 
absence ; but  such  arrangements,  when  required,  could  be  readily  made  between  the  Go- 
vernors of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  and  the  Board  of  Trinity  College. 

13.  At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  were  the  offices  of  Assistants,  if  any,  to  your 
Professorship  established?  14.  What  is  the  number  of  your  Assistants,  and  by  whom  are 
they  appointed  ? 15.  What  qualifications  are  your  Assistants  required  to  possess  . lo. 

By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative  ? 17.  Is  the  selection  of  your 

Assistants  made  by  seniority,  by  examination,  or  how  otherwise?  18.  For  what  period  are 
your  Assistants  appointed  ? 

* The  Assistants  have  since  consented  to  take  part  in  the  Prize  Examinations.  , . , 

+ The  Rev.  Doctor  Mac  Donnell  vacated  the  Professorship  of  Oratory,  on  being  appomtedProvost,  in  December, 
1851.  Doctor  Ingram,  f.t.c.p.,  was  elected  Professor  in  May,  1852.  His  answers  to  Paper  No.  ~j  show  the 
existing  arrangements  respecting  the  Professorship. 


Answers  of  Rev. 
R.  MacDonneli.,d.d. 
(now  Provost), 
to  Paper  No.  7. 


State  of  the  Profes- 
sorship of  Oratory. 
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A.vsv.  ers  op  Rev. 
K.MacDonnele.d.d. 
(now  Provost), 
to  Papee  No.  7. 

State  of  the  Profes- 
sorship of  Oratory. 


There  is  no  Assistant  at  present.  Upon  the  diminution  of  the  revenues  of  the  Estates 
of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Charities,  the  Governors  discontinued  the  payments  to  the  Assistants. 
Some  Assistants’  places  were  continued  permanently  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College ; 
others  only  until  the  next  vacancy.  The  place  of  Assistant  in  Oratory  being  vacant  in 
1847  was  then  discontinued. 

19.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  made  any  and  what  regulations  and  orders 
for  the  guidance  of  yourself  and  your  Assistants  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  your 
respective  offices  ? 

Until  the  year  1833,  under  the  regulations  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  Lectures 
in  Oratory  were  given  by  the  Professor  to  one  part  of  the  Bachelor  Classes,  and  by 
his  Assistant  to  the  other  part.  In  that  year  I applied  to  the  Board  to  be  relieved  from 
my  weekly  Lectures,  and  that  the  Bachelor  Classes  should  together  attend  the  Lecture  of 
the  Assistant.  My  application  was  grounded  on  the  circumstance  of  the  Professor  of  Oratory 
being  charged  with  other  duties  not  originally  connected  with  his  office.  By  a reference 
to  Provost  Lloyd’s  Letter,  communicating  to  me  the  decision  of  the  Board,  I find  that  this 
change  was  made  in  December,  1833.  Since  the  discontinuance  of  the  place  of  Assistant 
in  Oratory,  there  has  been  no  Lecture;  hut  the  Professor  is  bound  to  give  one  Prelection 
at  the  commencement  of  each  Term,  as  directed  by  the  Act  of  10  Geo.  I. 


II.  'Discipline  of  the  Professorship. 

Discipline  of  the  Pro-  1.  In  case  of  the  negligent  performance  of  duties  by  you,  or  by  your  Assistants,  in  what 
fessorship  of  Oratory,  body  or  office  is  the  jurisdiction  of  censure  and  punishment  vested? 

I conceive  that  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  have  a control  over  any  of  their  Professors 
who  should  neglect  his  duty. 

2.  By  what  authority  was  this  jurisdiction  created  ? 

I conceive  that  this  power  flows  from  the  authority  of  appointment  given  to  them  by 
10  Geo.  I. 

3.  Are  the  Lectures  or  Examinations,  or  any  of  them,  of  you  and  of  your  Assistants, 
required  to  be  public  ? 4.  Are  any  of  the  Lectures  or  of  the  Examination  Papers  of  you 
and  of  your  Assistants  required  to  be  published  ? 

There  are  neither  Lectures,  Examinations,  nor  Assistants. 

5.  Have  you  published  any  of  the  Lectures  or  of  the  Examination  Papers  given  by  you 
as  Professor  ? 

I have  not  myself  published  any  of  my  Prmlections  ; hut  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Gover- 
nors of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  to  publish  such  as  I have  sent  in  to  them,  in  conformity 
with  the  Act  of  10  Geo.  I. 


III.  Studies  connected  with  the  Professorship. 

Studies  connected  1.  Is  there  any  class  of  Students  who  are  required  to  attend  your  Lectures,  or  the  Lec- 
shin  of  Oratory* 3°r’  tures  your  Assistants?  2.  By  what  authority  is  such  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and 
on  the  Lectures  of  your  Assistants  made  compulsory  ? 3.  Is  any  privilege  or  advantage 
conferred  on  any  Students  for  regular  attendance  on  j'our  Lectures  ? 4.  Are  the  Students 
who  attend  your  Lectures  and  those  of  your  Assistants  subject  to  any,  and  what  Examina- 
tions ? 5.  What  are  the  numbers  of  the  Lectures  respectively  which  were  delivered  by 
you  and  by  each  of  your  Assistants,  or  by  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  during  the 
year  commencing  20th  November,  1850?  6.  What  are  the  subjects  lectured  on  by  you 
and  by  your  Assistants  respectively?  7.  What  are  the  subjects  of  the  Examinations  held 
by  you  and  by  your  Assistants  ? 8.  What  books  or  portions  of  books  have  been  prescribed 
or  recommended  by  you,  by  your  predecessor,  and  by  your  and  his  Assistants,  to  Students 
preparing  for  such  Examinations  during  the  past  five  years  ? 9.  By  what  authority  are  the 
subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  of  the  Examinations  of  you  and  of  your  Assistants  appointed? 
10.  Is  any  person  permitted  to  attend  your  Lectures  who  has  no  other  connexion  with  the 
University  ? 11.  Is  such  a person  permitted  to  attend  your  Examinations,  or  to  be  a Can- 
didate for  Prizes?  12.  Can  such  a person  obtain  a Certificate  of  having  attended  your 
Lectures  and  Examinations  ? 13.  If  not,  state  the  nature  of  the  connexion  with  the  Uni- 
versity, and  the  consequent  expense  to  be  incurred  by  a Student  in  order  to  be  entitled  to 
attend  your  Lectures  and  Examinations,  and  to  obtain  a Certificate  of  such  attendance,  and 
the  authority  by  which  such  connexion  was  made  imperative.  14.  What  is  the  number  and 
aggregate  value  of  the  Prizes  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  subjects  of  the  Lectures  and 
Examinations  of  yourself  and  your  Assistants?  15.  Are  any  Medals,  Exhibitions,  or 
Scholarships  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  subjects  of  your  Lectures  and  Examinations? 
17.  Are  Students  of  Trinity  College  required  to  be  of  any,  and  what  standing,  in  order 
to  be  permitted  to  get  a Certificate  of  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  Examinations,  or 
to  compete  for  your  Prizes? 

Questions  1 to  15  inclusive,  and  also  Question  17,  are  answered  by  the  foregoing  state- 
ment, that  there  are  no  Lectures. 

16.  Is  it  part  of  your  duty,  as  Professor,  to  assist  at  the  General  or  Honor  Examinations 
of  the  Undergraduate  Course  in  Trinity  College  ? 

Since  the  discontinuance  of  the  Professor’s  Oratory  Lectures  in  1833  I have  considered- 
it  my  duty  to  assist  in  the  reading  and  adjudication  of  the  Compositions  which  compete  for 
the  Vice-Chancellor’s  Prizes.  For  many  years  I have  more  particularly  taken  as  my  share, 
jointly  with  the  Senior  Lecturer  of  the  year,  the  Prose  Essays,  in  Latin  and  in  English,  of 
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the  Graduates.  I also,  under  the  regulations  made  by  tlio  Board,  act  as  one  of  the  Judges  Answers  of  Rev. 

in  the  determination  of  Prizes  for  Prepared  Theological  Compositions,  for  reading  the 

Liturgy,  and  for  Extempore  Speaking.  I may  add,  though  it  does  not  come  within  the  to  Paper  No.  7. 

letter  of  the  question,  that  when  requested,  as  Professor  of  Oratory,  I have  delivered  Latin  

Funeral  Orations  on  some  important  occasions. 

IV.  Revenues  of  the  Professorship. 

1.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Professorship,  and  from  what  sources  derived?  Revenues  of  the  Pro- 

2.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Assistants  as  such,  and  from  what  sources  derived?  icssorsiupot  Oratory. 

3.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  of  your  salary,  and  by  what  the  amounts  of  your 
Assistants’  salaries,  been  fixed? 

My  salary  is  £92  6s.  2d.  (£100,  old  currency).  When  I was  first  appointed  the  entire  of 
this  salary  was  payable  by  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools.  In  consequence  of 
the  diminished  revenues  of  their  estates,  they  reduced,  in  1847,  the  salaries  of  all  their 
Professors  to  £60  per  annum  British;  and  in  1850  they  abolished  all  the  Professorships 
except  those  endowed  by  the  said  Act  10  Geo.  I.,  and  these  they  reduced  to  the  minimum 
salary,  being  the  endowment  appointed  by  that  Act,  viz.,  £30,  old  currency,  for  Hebrew ; 
and  £35,  old  currency,  for  each  of  the  Professorships  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  of  Oratory. 

The  difference  between  the  reduced  salary  and  the  salary  at  which  they  were  elected  is 
paid  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  to  the  Professors  and  Students,  Exhibitioners  of 
Erasmus  Smith,  who  held  office  or  Exhibitions  at  the  time  of  such  reduction ; and  the  re- 
duction is  not  made  to  apply  until  vacancies  occur. 

4.  What  Fees,  if  any,  are  charged  for  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  Examinations, 
and  on  those  of  your  Assistants  ? 5.  What  Fee,  if  any,  is  charged  on  the  Certificate  of 
attendance  on  your  Lectures  ? 8.  What  is  the  number  of  Students  who  attended  the  Lec- 
tures of  yourseif  and  your  Assistants,  respectively,  or  the  Lectures  of  your  predecessor  and 
his  Assistants,  respectively,  during  each  year,  commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1849,  and 
1S50  ? 9.  What  is  the  number  of  Students  who  attended  each. Examination  held  by  you 

and  your  Assistants,  respectively,  or  by  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  respectively, 
during  each  year,  commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1850? 

There  are  neither  Lectures  nor  Assistants,  as  explained  above. 

6.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  or  have  you,  any  authority  to  impose  Fees  on 
attendance  on  your  Lectures,  or  on  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance  ? 

I conceive  that,  generally  speaking,  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  have  a right  to  require 
a Fee  for  attendance  at  the  Lectures  of  an  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professor,  with  the  exception 
of  such  Students  of  College  as  are  Erasmus  Smith’s  Exhibitioners.  These  are  exempted 
by  a special  clause  in  the  said  Act.  As  no  Fee  has  been  required  from  any  one,  the  case 
supposed  in  the  question  has  never  arisen  for  consideration. 

7.  Is  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance  subject  to  Stamp  Duty  ? 

I am  not  familiar  with  the  Stamp  Act,  but  my  impression  is,  that  no  stamp  would  be 
required  ? 

(Signed)  Richard  Mac  Donnell,  s.f.t.c.d., 

December  26,  1851.  Professor  of  Oratory. 


Answers  of  the  Rev.  Robert  V.  Dixon,  f.t.c.d.,  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professor  of  Natural  8°sr0R 

and  Experimental  Philosophy,  to  the  Questions  in  Paper  No.  7.  Dixon,  f.t-o.d., 


I.  State  of  the  Professorship. 

1 . What  Professorship  do  you  hold  in  the  University  of  Dublin?  State  of  Rio  Profes- 

I hold  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professorship  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy.  . Experimental 

2.  At  what  time  and  by  what  authority  was  the  Professorship  which  you  hold  established  pwiosophy. 
in  the  University  of  Dublin  ? 

This  Professorship  was  established  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  year  1723. 

I subjoin  so  much  of  this  Act  (10  Geo.  I.,  intituled,  “An  Act  for  further  application 
of  the  Rents  and  Profits  of  the  Lands  and  Tenements  formerly  given  by  Erasmus  Smith, 

Esq.,  deceased,  for  Charitable  Uses,”)  as  refers  to  the  Professorship  in  question : — 

“ And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1724,  there  be  founded,  established,  and  continued  for 
ever  in  the  said  College,  two  Public  Lectures  (that  is  to  say),  one  of  Oratory  and  History,  and 
the  other  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  and  the  said  Provost  and  Senior  Fel- 
lows are  hereby  empowered  and  required,  on  or  before  the  said  first  day  of  May,  to  examine 
all  such  Scholars  or  members  of  the  said  College  as  shall  stand  Candidates  for  the  said  Lec- 
tures.in  the  said  College,  at  such  times,  and  in  such  place,  as  the  said  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows  shall  think  fit  (three  weeks’  previous  notice  in  writing  being  first  given  and  affixed 
on  the  gates  and  other  public  places  of  the  said  College,  of  the  day  and  place  of  such  in- 
tended examination).  And  the  said  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  shall,  within  ten  days  after 
such  examination,  certify  and  return  to  the  Governors  of  the  said  Schools  two  of  the  best 
qualified  and  most  deserving  of  the  said  Candidates,  to  be  by  them  approved  of  as  Public 
Lecturers  in  the  said  College.  And  in  case  the  persons,  whose  names  shall  be  so  returned 
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to  the  Governors  of  the  said  Schools  for  the  said  respective  lecturers,  shall  not  be  ap- 
proved of  within  three  months  after  they  shall  be  so  returned,  then  and  in  such  case  the 
said  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  shall  proceed  to  a new  election  of  a proper  person  for  such 
of  the  said  Lectures  as  the  person  not  approved  of  was  returned  for,  and  shall  in  like 
manner  return  his  name  to  the  Governors  of  the  said  Schools,  until  they  shall  have  chosen 
such  persons  for  the  said  respective  Lectures  as  shall  be  approved  of  as  aforesaid  ; and  that 
the  persons  who  shall  be  so  chosen  and  approved  of  shall  he  and  continue  Public  Lecturers 
in  the  said  College  for  such  time  only  as  the  said  Governors  of  the  said  Schools  shall  bv 
instrument  under  their  common  seal  for  that  purpose  limit  and  appoint,  and  after  such 
appointment  shall  publicly  teach  and  instruct  the  Students  and  members  of  the  said  College 
in  such  parts  of  Oratory,  History,  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  respectively, 
at  such  days  and  times,  and  in  such  place,  as  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  the  said 
College  for  the  time  being  shall,  from  time  to  time,  for  that  purpose,  direct  and  appoint ; 
at  which  said  Lectures  all  such  members  and  Students  of  the  said  College,  to  whom  any 
pension  or  exhibition  is,  or  shall  at  any  time  hereafter,  he  payable  out  of  the  said  lands, 
shall  be  taught  and  instructed  without  gratuity,  fee,  or  reward. 

“ And  that  every  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  chosen  and  approved  a Lecturer,  pur- 
suant to  this  present  Act  shall  yearly  and  every  year  (during  the  time  of  his  continuing 
in  the  said  office)  publicly  read  four  Lectures  in  such  of  the  said  parts  of  learning,  for  which 
he  shall  be  appointed  Lecturer  in,  on  such  day,  and  in  such  public  place  in  the  said  Col- 
lege as  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  thereof  shall  appoint ; and  shall  also  lay  before  the 
said  Governors  two  of  the  said  Lectures  yearly  to  be  printed  and  published,  if  the  said 
Governors  think  fit  so  to  order. 

“ And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  as  often  as  the  said  Lec- 
turers’ places  or  either  of  them  shall  become  vacant,  some  other  Scholars  or  members  of 
the  said  College  shall,  within  three  months  after  such  vacancy  shall  happen,  from  time  to 
time,  for  ever  hereafter  bo  chosen,  approved  of,  and  appointed  for  the  same  respectively, 
in  manner  before  mentioned  ; so  as  the  said  places  may  be  at  all  times  supplied  with  fit 
and  proper  persons  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

“And  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Scholars  and  members  of  the  said  College  duly 
to  qualify  themselves  for  the  said  places;  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that 
the  yearly  sum  of  thirty-five  pounds,  clear  of  all  charges  and  deductions,  shall  for  ever  here- 
after be  paid  out  of  the  surplus  rents  and  profits  of  the  said  lands  and  tenements  to  every 
person  who  shall  be  chosen  and  approved  a Lecturer  pursuant  to  this  Act,  by  half-yearly 
payments  during  the  time  of  his  continuing  a Lecturer,  as  aforesaid. 

“ Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  whensoever,  and 
as  often  as  any  Scholar,  Student,  or  member  of  the  said  College,  to  whom  any  pension  or 
exhibition  is,  or  has  been,  or  shall  be  payable,  out  of  the  lands  or  tenements  set  apart  by 
the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  as  aforesaid,  shall  stand  Candidate  for  any  of  the  said-Lectures 
hereby  established  and  erected,  such  Scholar,  Student,  or  member  being  equally  fit  and 
qualified  with  any  other  person  or  persons  at  the  same  time  standing  Candidate  or  Candi- 
dates for  the  same,  shall  at  all  times  hereafter  be  preferred  in  such  election,  nomination, 
and  approbation,  before  any  other  person  whatsoever.” 

3.  In  whom  is  the  appointment  to  your  Professorship  vested  ? 

The  appointment  is  vested  in  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus 
Smith,  Esq. 

4.  What  are  the  qualifications  which  a Candidate  for  the  Professorship  which  you  hold 
is  required  to  possess  ? 

A Candidate  must  he  a Scholar,  Student,  or  member  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

5.  By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative '? 

By  the  Act  before  recited. 

6.  Were  you  examined,  or  were  you  required  to  produce  any  testimonials  when  a Candi- 
date for  your  Professorship  ? 

I was  examined  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  when  I presented  my- 
self as  a Candidate  for  the  Professorship. 

7.  For  what  period  were  you  appointed  to  hold  your  Professorship  ? 

I hold  my  Professorship  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools. 

8.  Are  you  subject  to  any  condition  of  resigning  or  forfeiting  your  Professorship  on  your 
attaining  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  position,  or  dignity  ? 9.  If  so,  state  the 
nature  of  the  condition,  and  the  authority  by  which  it  was  imposed? 

The  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  made  a rule  on  the  28th  January,  1743,  to 
the  effect,  “ That  every  Lecturer  appointed  by  the  Board  shall  continue  only  during  such 
time  as  he  hold  his  Fellowship,  and  no  longer,  if  it  he  the  pleasure  of  the  Governors  that 
he  continue  so  long.”  I forfeit  the  Professorship,  therefore,  on  vacating  my  Fellowship, 
hut  not  necessarily  on  attaining  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  position,  or  dignity, 
which  I can  hold  along  with  my  Fellowship. 

10.  Do  you  hold  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  office,  benefice,  or  dignity,  besides 


I am  a Junior  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  one  of  the  University  Preachers 
for  the  year,  and  one  of  the  Assistants  to  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity.  I am  also 
Director  of  the  Magnetic  Observatory. 

11.  Is  there  any  provision  for  appointing  a Deputy  during  your  illness  or  absence  ? 

There  is  no  provision  made  for  appointing  a Deputy  during  my  illness  or  absence. 
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12.  Is  there  any  arrangement  for  providing  a retiring  pension  in  the  event  of  your  be- 
coming permanently  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  your  office  ? 

Nor  is  there  any  arrangement  for  providing  a retiring  pension. 

13.  At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  were  the  offices  of  Assistants,  if  any,  to  your 

Professorship  established?  r 

On  the  establishment  of  the  School  of  Engineering,  in  the  year  1841,  the  Provost  and  and  Experimental 
Senior  Fellows  appointed  an  Assistant  to  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experi-  Philosophy, 
mental  Philosophy,  to  assist  in  discharging  the  duties  of  that  School. 

14.  What  is  the  number  of  your  Assistants,  and  by  whom  are  they  appointed? 

I have  one  Assistant  appointed  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

15.  What  qualifications  arc  your  Assistants  required  to  possess? 

He  must  be  a Junior  Fellow. 

16.  By  what  .authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative? 

By  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

17.  Is  the  selection  of  your  Assistants  made  by  seniority,  by  examination,  or  how  other- 
wise ? _ .. 

He  is  appointed  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  having  regard  merely  to  Ins  fitness 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office. 

18.  For  what  period  are  your  Assistants  appointed  ? 

My  Assistant  holds  his  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  but 
necessarily  resigns  it  on  being  coopted  to  a Senior  Fellowship. 

19.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  made  any  and  what  regulations  and  orders 

for  the  guidance  of  yourself  and  your  Assistants  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  your 
respective  offices  ? _ 

The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  not  made  any  regulations  or  orders  for  the  guidance 
of  myself  or  my  Assistant,  except  as  regards  the  classes  of  Students  who  are  bound  to 
attend  our  Lectures,  and  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  to  be  lectured.  The  substance  of 
their  regulations  on  those  points  is  given  below  in  the  answers  to  the  questions  proposed 
on  the  “ Studies  connected  with  the  Professorship.” 


Answers  of 
Rev.  Professor. 
Dixon,  f.t.c.d., 
to  Paper  No.  7. 

State  of  the  Profcs- 
•shin  of  Natural 


II.  Discipline  of  the  Professorship. 

1.  In  case  of  the  negligent  performance  of  duties  by  you,  or  by  your  Assistants,  in  what  Discipline  of  the 

body  or  office  is  the  jurisdiction  of  censure  and  punishment  vested  ? SSSSSSKUb 

As  I hold  my  Professorship  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governors  ol  Erasmus  Smitn  s ocnoois,  mcntal  Philosophy. 
I am,  of  course,  liable  to  be  censured,  or  deprived  of  my  office  by  them  for  the  negligent 
discharge  of  my  duties.  I am  also  amenable  to  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows,  who  have  ample  powers  to  enforce  my  performance  of  all  the  Collegiate  duties 
which  I am  bound  to  fulfil.  The  power  of  censuring  or  punishing  my  Assistant  is  vested 
solely  in  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

2.  By  what  authority  was  this  jurisdiction  created  ? 

The  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  possess  their  authority  over  me  by  virtue  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  above  recited.  The  authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  is 
derived  from  the  Statutes.  , 

3.  Are  the  Lectures,  or  Examinations,  or  any  of  them,  of  you  and  of  your  Assistants 
required  to  be  public  ? 

All  my  Lectures  are  open  to  the  public.  The  Lectures  of  my  Assistant  are  free  to  all 
Students  having  their  names  on  the  College  books.  Our  Examinations  are  private.  _ 

4.  Are  any  of  the  Lectures  or  of  the  Examination  Papers,  of  you  and  of  your  Assistants 
required  to  be  published  ? 

I am  bound  to  lay  before  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  two  of  the  tour 
Public  Lectures  which  the  Act  of  Parliament  requires  me  to  deliver  annually,  to  be  printed 
and  published,  if  the  said  Governors  shall  think  fit  so  to  order.  My  Assistant  is  not  required 
to  publish  any  of  his  Lectures,  nor  are  we  required  to  publish  our  Examination  Papers. 

5.  Have  you  published  any  of  the  Lectures  or  of  the  Examination  Papers  given  by  you 
as  Professor  ? 

I have  published,  at  various  times,  the  substance  of  several  of  my  Lectures.  Ihe  Exami- 
nation Papers  given  by  myself  and  my  Assistant  are  printed,  and,  with  the  other  Exami- 
nation Papers  for  the  year,  are  collected  and  bound,  and  deposited  in  the  College  Lending 
Library  for  the  benefit  of  the  Students ; they  are  not,  however,  otherwise  published. 


III.  Studies  connected  with  the  Professorship. 

1.  Is  there  any  class  of  Students  who  are  required  to  attend  your  Lectures,  or  the 

Lectures  of  your  Assistants  ? . . . . . 

The  Middle  Class  of  Students  in  the  School  of  Engineering,  consisting  ot  Students  in 
the  second  year  of  their  Course,  are  bound  to  attend  my  Lectures;  the  Junior  Class  aie 
required  to  attend  my  Assistant  during  the  first  and  third  of  the  Academic  I erms,  and  the 
Middle  Class  during  the  second.  „ 

2.  By  what  authority  is  such  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  on  the  Lectures  ot  your 

Assistants  made  compulsory  ? v , 

Such  attendance  has  been  rendered  compulsory  by  the  authority  ot  the  1 rovost  ana 
Senior  Fellows.  „ . ...  , 

3.  Is  any  privilege  or  advantage  conferred  on  any  Students  for  regular  attendance  on 

your  Lectures  ? „ 


Studies  connected 
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Unless  the  Students  in  the  Engineering  School,  who  are  required  to  attend  our  Lectures, 
do  so  with  diligence  and  regularity, — that  is,  unless  they  attend  at  least  three-fourths  of 
the  whole  number  of  Lectures  in  each  of  the  three  Academic  Terms,  they  are  not  allowed 
to  make  any  progress  in  the  School,  by  rising  from  the  Junior  to  the  Middle,  or  from  the 
Middle  to  the  Senior  Class. 

4.  Are  the  Students  who  attend  your  Lectures  and  those  of  your  Assistants  subject  to 
' any,  and  what  Examinations  ? 

Students  in  the  Junior  Engineering  Class  are  required  to  pass,  in  a satisfactory  manner, 
an  Examination  before  the  three  Lecturers  of  that  Class,  of  whom,  as  I have  mentioned,  my 
Assistant  is  one,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  rise  to  the  Middle  Class.  In  the  same  way  the 
Students  of  the  Middle  Class  must  pass  an  Examination  with  me  and  my  Assistant,  and 
with  the  third  Lecturer  of  their  Class;  and,  finally,  all  Candidates  for  the  Diploma  of  the 
School  are  examined  by  myself  and  my  Assistant,  and  four  other  Examiners. 

5.  What  are  the  numbers  of  the  Lectures  respectively  which  were  delivered  by  you  and 
by  each  of  your  Assistants,  or  by  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  during  the  year  com- 
mencing 20th  November,  1850. 

During  the  year  1850-51  I delivered  thirty-seven  Lectures,  and  my  Assistant  thirty- 
eight. 

6.  What  are  the  subjects  lectured  on  by  you  and  by  your  Assistants  respectively  ? 

I lecture  on  the  Experimental  Sciences,  (Heat,  Electricity,  Galvanism,  Magnetism,  &c.), 
and  the  Theory  of  the  Steam  Engine.  My  Assistant  lectures  on  the  Laws  of  Equilibrium 
and  Motion  of  Solid  and  Liquid  Bodies  (Mechanics,  theoretical  and  practical,  Hydro- 
statics, &c). 

7 . What  are  the  subjects  of  the  Examinations  held  by  you  and  by  your  Assistants  ? 

We  examine  in  the  subjects  of  our  respective  Lectures. 

8.  What  books  or  portions  of  books  have  been  prescribed  or  recommended  by  you,  by 
your  predecessor,  and  by  your  and  his  Assistants,  to  Students  preparing  for  such  Examina- 
tions during  the  past  five  years  ? 

For  my  Course  of  Lectures  in  general  I recommend  Peclet’s,  Lame’s,  or  Pouillet’s  Cours 
de  Physique,  and  De  Pambour’s  Theory  of  the  Steam  Engine,  with  part  of  his  Treatise  on 
Locomotive  Engines  (Chap,  iii.-x.  inclusive).  On  particular  subjects  I recommend  my  own 
Treatise  on  Heat,  Thomson  on  Heat  and  Electricity,  and  the  Treatises  on  the  Physical 
Sciences  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  At  my  Exami- 
nations, however,  I require  the  Students  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  subjects  which  1 may 
have  brought  particularly  under  their  notice  in  my  Lectures.  My  Assistant,  Dr.  Hart, 
lectures  from  his  own  Treatises  on  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics,  and  from  Venturoli’s 
Mechanics. 

9.  By  what  authority  are  the  subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  of  the  Examinations  of  you  and 
of  your  Assistants  appointed  ? 

The  general  subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  Examinations  of  myself  and  my  Assistant  are 
appointed  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows.  The  details,  of  course,  are  left,  to  a certain 
extent,  to  our  discretion. 

10.  Is  any  person  permitted  to  attend  your  Lectures  who  has  no  other  connexion  with  the 
University  ? 

My  Lectures  are  open  to  the  public. 

11.  Is  such  a person  permitted  to  attend  your  Examinations  or  to  be  a Candidate  for 
Prizes  ? 

But  no  persons,  except  the  Students  in  the  Engineering  School  are  permitted  to  attend 
my  Examinations. 

such  a person  obtain  a Certificate  of  having  attended  your  Lectures  and 
Examinations  ? 

I am  not  authorized  to  give  any  Certificate  of  attendance  on  my  Lectures  and  Exami- 
nations, with  the  exception  that  I am  empowered  by  the  Board  to  sign,  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  Examiners,  the  Diploma  granted  to  Students  who  have  completed  their 
course  in  the  Engineering  School,  and  passed  the  final  Examination. 

13.  If  not,  state  the  nature  of  the  connexion  with  the  University,  and  the  consequent 
expense  to  be  incurred  by  a Student  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  attend  your  Lectures  and 
Examinations,  and  to  obtain  a Certificate  of  such  attendance,  and  the  authority  by  which 
such  connexion  was  made  imperative  ? 

My  Lectures  are  open  to  the  public,  free  of  any  charge.  All  Students  whose  names 
are  on  the  College  Books  are  entitled  to  attend  the  Lectures  of  my  Assistant  without  the 
payment  of  any  additional  Fees  ; and  the  Students  of  the  Engineering  School,  who  alone 
have  a right  to  attend  our  Examinations  and  receive  a Certificate  of  attendance  on  our 
Lectures,  as  mentioned  above,  are  not  required  to  pay  any  thing  for  such  privilege  in 
addition  to  the  general  charges  of  the  School. 

14.  What  is  the  number  and  aggregate  value  of  the  Prizes  awarded  for  proficiency  in 
the  subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  Examinations  of  yourself  and  your  Assistants  ? 

There  are  no  Prizes  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  Exami- 
nations of  myself  or  my  Assistant. 

15.  Are  any  Medals,  Exhibitions,  or  Scholarships  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  subjects 
of  your  Lectures  and  Examinations  ? 

_ Nor  are  there  any  Medals,  Exhibitions,  or  Scholarships,  awarded  for  such  proficiency. 
My  Assistant  and  I,  however,  are  authorized  to  give  a special  Certificate  for  superior 
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proficiency  in  Mechanics  and  Experimental  Physics  to  any  Student  who  obtains  the 
Diploma  of  the  School,  and  whose  answering  at  the  final  Examination  appears  to  us  to 
fin  title  him  to  such  a distinction.  , _ ,,  ,. 

16.  Is  it  part  of  your  duty,  as  Professor,  to  assist  at  the  General  or  Honor  Examinations  ^ ^ _ 

of  the  Undergraduate  Course  in  Trinity  College  ? . e ,,  with' the  Professor- 

I am  not  required,  as  Professor,  to  assist  at  the  General  or  Honor  Examinations  of  the  ship  of Natural oM 
' Undergraduate  Course  in  Trinity  College.  . ,.  . d sophy. 

17.  Are  Students  of  Trinity  College  required  to  he  of  any,  and  what  standing,  m oidei 
to  he  permitted  to  get  a Certificate  of  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  Examinations,  or 
to  compete  for  your  Prizes  ? 

This  question  has  been  answered  above. 

IV.  Revenues  of  the  Professorship. 

1.  What  are  tie  emoluments  of  your  Professorship,  and  from  what  sources  derived  ? 

The  salary  of  the  Professor  was  fixed  by  the  Act  of  172o  at  £3o  pei  annum,  late  Naturaland  Experi- 
currency,  payable  from  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith  s mental  Philosophy. 
Schools^  In  1763  it  was  raised  by  a decree  of  the  Governors  of  those  Schools  to  the  sum 
of  £100  per  annum.  It  was  reduced,  however,  by  the  same  authority,  in  1847,  to  £60, 

British,  at  which  salary  I was  appointed  in  1848  ; and  m 18o0,  it  was  further  reduced  to 
the  original  amount.  The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  however,  continue  to  pay  me  the 
salary  at  which  I was  appointed  (£60  per  annum),  making  up  the  difference  from  the 

C°?What1fre  the  emoluments  of  your  Assistants,  as  such,  and  from  what  sources  derived? 

The  salary  of  my  Assistant  is  £60  per  annum,  late  currency,  paid  from  the  College  funds 
3.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  of  your  salary,  and  by  what  the  amounts  of  youi 

m“*ry  is  appointed  partly  by  Act  of  Parliament,  as  aforesaid, 
and  partly  by  a decree  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows.  The  amount  of  my  Assistant  s 

“SSII  f a“t^yd  for  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  Examinations, 

anThme  areBnof  Feel  Aargedde  directly  for  attendance  on  my  Lectures  or  Examinations, 

01 5AWhat  Fee,  if  any,  is  charged  on  the  Certificate  of  attendance  on  your  Lectures  ? 

And  I have  stated  above  that  I have  no  power  to  give  a Certificate  of  attendance  on 

m 6LHa”ethe  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  or  have  you,  any  authority  to  impose  Fees  on 
attendance  on  your  Lectures,  or  on  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance  . „ ,. 

• * The  Proves/ and  Senior  Fellows  have  power.  I conceive,  to  impose  Fees  on  all  attening 

mv  Lectures,  or  receiving  a Certificate  of  such  attendance,  should  they  authorise  rue  to 
Sve  one  except  on  such  members  or  Students  of  Trinity  CoUege  as  are  mrece  pt  of 
Pensions  or  Exhibitions  payable  from  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governors  of  Liasmus 
Smith’s  Schools.  + 9 

7.  Is  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance  subject  to  Stamp  Duty  ( 

S* Wha/is  the' mmber  of  Students  who  attended  the  Lectures  of  yourself  an dyour 
Assistants,  respectively,  or  the  Lectures  of  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  lespectively, 
during  each  year,  commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1850  ' „ t those 

We  take  no  account  of  the  attendance  on  our  Lectures  of  any  Students  except  those 
who  are  obliged  to  have  credit  for  such  attendance  in  consequence  of  then-  connexion  with 

TAte^ exhibits  the  number  of  Students  who  got  credit  for  diligent  at- 
tendance  on  our  Lectures  during  the  last  three  years. 

Eetumofthe  Number  of  Engineering  Students  who  got  Credit  for  diligent Attendance on 
the  Leotm'es  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professor  of  Natural  an  d Experimental  Philosophy, 

"n.-.  1848-49.  1849-50,  and  1850-51. 


Year. 

Attended  with  the 

Professor. 

Attended  with  the  Assistant. 

Students  in  the 
Middle  Class. 

Students  in  the 
Middle  Class. 

Students  in  the 
Junior  Class. 

1848-49 

11 

13 

14 

1849-50 

13 

14 

15 

1850-51 

14 

14 

9,  what  is  the  number  of  Students  who  attended  each  Examination  neiu  uy  yo 
your  Assistants,  respectively,  or  by  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  lespectively,  durinB 
each  year,  commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1850  Emrineefine  • 

There  are  four  Examinations  m the  year  connected  with  the  School  ot  Engineering 
one  afthe  end  of  Trinity  Term,  to  ascertain  which  of  the  Students  who  have, completed 
their  attendance  on  Lectures  during  the  three  preceding  terms  are  qualified  to  rise  a class , 
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a second  Examination  at  the  beginning  of  Michaelmas  Term,  supplemental  to  the  above,  at 
which  such  Students  as  failed,  from  any  cause,  to  pass  the  former,  are  allowed  to  present 
themselves ; and  a third  and  fourth,  for  Candidates  for  the  Diploma,  at  the  beginning  of 
Trinity  and  Michaelmas  Terms  respectively. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  number  of  Students  who  presented  themselves  at 
those  several  Examinations  during  the  last  three  years.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  my 
Assistant  joins  in  the  examination  of  all  the  Classes,  and  that  I take  a part  in  those  of  the 
Middle  Class  and  Candidates  for  Diploma. 


Return  of  the  Number  of  Engineering  Students  who  presented  themselves  at  the  Examina- 
tions held  by  Erasmus  Smith's  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  and 
his  Assistant,  during  the  ijears  1848-49,  1849-50,  and  1850-51. 


Year. 

Trinity  Term. 
(Regular  Examination.) 

Michaelmas  Term. 
(Supplemental  Examination.) 

Trinity  Term. 

Michaelmas 

Term. 

Students  in  the 
Middle  Class. 

Students  m the 
Junior  Class. 

Students  in  the 
Middle  Class. 

Students  in  the 
Junior  Class. 

Candidates  for 
Diploma. 

Candidates  for 
Diploma. 

1848-49 

ii 

13 

3 

s_ 

1849-50 

8' 

13 

6 

6 . 

1850-51 

11 

11 

S 

10 

3 

December  30th,  1851. 


(Signed)  Robert  V.  Dixon,  a.m.,  Clk., 

Follow  and  Tutor,  Trinity  College,  " 
Erasmus  Smith’s  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 


Answers  of  the  Rev.  John  L.  Moore,  d.d.,  s. f.t.c.d.,  Professor  of  Modern  History,  to 
the  Questions  in  Paper  No.  7. 

I.  State  of  the  Professorship. 

1.  What  Professorship  do  you  hold  in  the  University  of  Dublin? 

I hold  the  Professorship  of  Modern  History. 

2.  At  what  time  and  by  what  authority  was  the  Professorship  which  you  hold  established 
in  the  University  of  Dublin  ? 

The  Professorship  of  Modern  History  was  established  in  1762,  by  the  Governors  of 
Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools. 

3.  In  whom  is  the  appointment  to  your  Professorship  vested? 

The  Professor  was  always  selected  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  and  on  their  recom- 
mendation, appointed  by  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith ; but  the  Governors  having  intimated 
to  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  that  from  inadequate  funds,  they  have  discontinued 
the  endowment,  I conceive  that  the  appointment  now  rests  entirely  with  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows. 

4.  What  are  the  qualifications  which  a Candidate  for  the  Professorship  which  you  hold 

is  required  to  possess  ? J 

I consider  that  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  may  appoint  whom  they  consider  fittest 
tor  the  Professorship; 

5.  By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative  ? 

Such  a discretion,  was  given  them  by  the-  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  of  course  con- 
tinues now. 

6.  Were  you  examined,  or  were  you  required  to  produce  any  testimonials  when  a Candi- 
date tor  your  Professorship  ? 

I was  not  examined,  nor  required  to  produce  testimonials,  when  I was  elected  to-  my 
Professorship.  J 

7.  For  what  period  were  you  appointed  to  hold  your  Professorship  ? 

I consider  the  original  appointment  was  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Governors  of  Erasmus 
Smith  s Schools,  but  now,  I apprehend,  during  the  pleasure  of  . the  Provost  and  Senior 
h ellows. 

8.  Are  you  subject  to  any  condition  of  resigning  or  forfeiting  your  Professorship  on  your 
attaining  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  position,  or  dignity?  9.  If  so,  state  the 
nature  of  the  condition,  and  the  authority  by  which  it  was  imposed  ? 

I am  not  subject  to:  any  condition  of  resigning  my  Professorship  on  obtaining  any  Col- 
legiate appointment  or  dignity. 

1 y°u  k°ld  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  office,  benefice,  or  dignity,  besides 
your  Professorship  ?’  ° J 

I am  a Senior  Fellow,  and  at  present  hold  the  office  of  Senior  Proctor. 

11 . Is  there  any  provision  for  appointing  a Deputy  during  your  illness  or  absence  ? 

Ihere  is  no  provision  for.  appointing  a Deputy  during  my  illness  or  absence. 

12.  Is  there  any  arrangement  for  providing  a retiring  pension  in  the.  event  of  your 
becoming  permanently  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  your  office  ? 
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There  is  no  arrangement  for  providing  a retiring  pension,  in  the  event  of  my  becoming 
permanently  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  my  office. 

13.  At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  were  the  offices  of  Assistants,  if  any,  to  your 
Professorship  established? 

The  office  of  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Modern  History  was  instituted  at  the  same  tune 
as  that  of  Professor,  1762,  by  the  resolution  of  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smiths  Schools. 

14.  What  is  the  number  of  your  Assistants,  and  by  whom  are  they  appointed . 

One  Assistant,  appointed  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

15.  What  qualifications  are  your  Assistants  required  to  possess  ? 

The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  elect  from  the  Junior  Fellows  whom  they  consider  the 
fittest  Candidate. 

16.  By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative? 

By  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

17.  Is  the  selection  of  your  Assistants  made  by  seniority,  by  examination,  or  how  otherwise? 

Neither  by  examination  nor  by  seniority,  but  by  general  fitness. 

18.  For  what  period  are  your  Assistants  appointed  ? 

During  the  pleasure  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

19.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  made  any  and  what  regulations  and  orders 
for  the  guidance  of  yourself  and  your  Assistants  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  your 
respective  offices? 

At  the  time  of  my  appointment,  it  was  arranged  that  I should  prelect  at  least  during 
two  terms  each  Academic  year.  My  Assistant  lectures  in  a prescribed  portion  of  History, 
for  two  days  each  week  of  the  Term. 

The  Annual  Examination  for  Prizes  in  Modern  History  is  also  arranged  and  conducted 
by  the  Professor  and  his  Assistant..  These  regulations  are  made  by  the  authority  of  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 
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II.  Discipline  of  the  Professorship. 

1.  In  case  of  the  negligent  performance  of  duties  by  you,  or  by  your  Assistants,  in  what  Discipline  of  the 

body  or  office  is  the  jurisdiction  of  censure  and  punishment  vested  ? . Modem°HisToi°y. 

Since  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  has  discontinued  the  endowment,  I consider  that  the 
power  of  censure  or  punishment  is  vested  in  the  authorities  of  Trinity  College. 

2.  By  what  authority  was  this  jurisdiction  created? 

It  is  part  of  the  general  care  of  the  College  discipline  imposed  on  them  by  the  Statutes. 

3.  Are  the  Lectures  or  Examinations,  or  any  of  them,  of  you  and  of  your  Assistants 
required  to  be  public  ? 

The  Lectures  and  Examinations  are  not  required  to  be  public; 

4.  Are  any  of  the  Lectures  or  the  Examination  Papers  of  you  and  of  your  Assistants 
required  to  be  published  ? 

Our  Lectures  or  Examination  Papers  are  not  required  to  be  published. 

5.  Have  you  published  any  of  the  Lectures  or  of  the  Examination  Papers  given  by  you 
as  Professor  ? 

I have  not  published  any  Lecture  or  Examination  Paper  given  during  the  year  I have 
been  Professor. 

III.  Studies  connected  with  the  Professorship.. 

1.  Is  there  any  class  of  Students  who  are  required  to  attend  your  Lectures,  or  the  Lee-  Studies  connected 

tures  of  your  Assistants  ? _ sMnof  iLdenf01' 

Scholars  of  the  House  are  required  to  attend  a certain  number  of  Lectures  under  pain  iiistory. 
of  suspension.  Attendance  on  Modern  History  counts  as  one  of  these  ; also  Candidates  for 
Prizes  in  Modern  History  are  required  to  attend  my  Lectures. 

2.  By  what  authority  is  such  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  on  the  Lectures  of  your 
Assistants  made  compulsory  ? 

By  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

3.  Is  any  privilege,  or  advantage  conferred  on  any  Students  for  regular  attendance  on 
your  Lectures  ? 

Answered  in  No.  1. 

4.  Are  the  Students  who  attend  your  Lectures  and  those  of  your  Assistants  subject  to 
any,  and  what  Examinations  ? 

During  attendance  on  my  Lectures  I do  not  examine.  My  Assistant  gives  out  certain 
portions  of  History,  in  which  the  Student  is.  subject  to  a Catechetical  Examination.  We 
both  examine  in  a prescribed  Course  for  Prizes. 

5.  What  are  the  numbers  of  the  Lectures  respectively  which  were  delivered  by  you  and 
by  each  of  your  Assistants,  or  by  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  during  the  year  com- 
mencing 20th  November,  1850. 

I consider  that  I shall  best  answer  the  purport  of  this  question,  by  giving  the  number  ot 
Lectures  delivered  during  the  Academical  year,  commencing  Michaelmas,  1850. 


Michaelmas 

Hilary 

Trinity 

Term.. 

Term.. 

Professor,  ..... 

15 

12 

_ 

. Assistant,  .... 

16. 

12 

9 
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6.  What  are  the  subjects  lectured  on  by  you  and  by  your  Assistants  respectively? 

During  the  year  I have  been  Professor  I have  lectured  two  complete  Terms.  In  the 

first  two  Lectures  of  Michaelmas  Term,  1850,  I discussed  the  Uses  and  Advantages  of  a 
Study  of  Modern  History,  and  the  Method  of  studying  it ; I then  entered  at  some  length 
into  a consideration  of  the  nature  of  its  evidence,  and  the  various  sceptical  objections  con- 
nected with  it.  The  remainder  of  the  Term  was  occupied  with  miscellaneous  questions 
concerning  the  Italian  Republics,  chiefly  bearing  on  their  connexion  with  the  Commerce 
and  Institutions  of  civilized  Europe. 

The  Hilary  Term  was  given  entirely  to  the  consideration  of  the  researches  of  modern 
Continental  historians,  Thierry,  Michelet,  Guizot,  as  bearing  on  Norman  and  early  English 
History,  with  strictures  derived  from  these  investigations  on  our  popular  Historians,  Hume 
Robertson,  &c. 

During  the  same  period  my  Assistant  taught  by  Catechetical  Lectures  from  Guizot’s 
History  of  Civilization  in  France,  and  Hallam’s  Middle  Ages,  as  Text-books. 

7.  What  are  the  subjects  of  the  Examinations  held  by  you  and  by  your  Assistants  ? 

At  the  commencement  of  the  College  year  we  give  out  certain  books,  or  portions  of  hooks 
for  the  Annual  Examination  usually  held  in  Trinity  Term. 

8.  What  hooks  or  portions  of  books  have  been  prescribed  or  recommended  by  you,  by 
your  predecessor,  and  by  your  and  his  Assistants,  to  Students  preparing  for  such  Examina- 
tions during  the  past  five  years  ? 

1848-1849.  Hallam’s  Constitutional  History,  Michelet’s  History  of  France,  Ranke’s  His- 
tory of  the  Popes. 

1850.  Mfiler’s  Philosophy  of  History,  and  Arnold’s  Lectures. 

1851.  Guizot’s  History  of  Civilization,  and  Prescott’s  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
Given  out  for  the  ensuing  yearly  Examination,  1852,— Hallam’s  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,' 
with  Supplementary  Notes. 

9.  By  what  authority  are  the  subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  of  the  Examinations  of  you  and 
of  your  Assistants  appointed  ? 

The  subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  Examinations  are  arranged  by  the  Professor  and  his 
Assistant. 

10.  Is  any  person  permitted  to  attend  your  Lectures  who  has  no  other  connexion  with  the 
University  ? 

There  is  no  formal  permission,  but  no  impediment  is  offered  to  any  stranger  wishing  to 
be  present  at  Lecture. 

11.  Is  such  a person  permitted  to  attend  your  Examinations,  or  to  be  a Candidate  for 
Prizes  ? 

Such  a person  might  he  present  at  the  Examination,  but  could  not  offer  himself  as  a 
Candidate  for  Prizes. 

12.  Can  such  a person  obtain  a Certificate  of  having  attended  your  Lectures  and 
Examinations  ? 

No. 

13.  If  not,  state  the  nature  of  the  connexion  with  the  University,  and  the  consequent 
expense  to  be  incurred  by  a Student  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  attend  your  Lectures  and 
Examinations,  and  to  obtain  a Certificate  of  such  attendance,  and  the  authority  by  which 
such  connexion  was  made  imperative. 

No  Certificate  of  attendance  has  been  applied  for  during  the  year  I have  held  the  Pro- 
fessorship. To  offer  himself  as  a Candidate  at  the  Annual  Examination,  the  Student  should 
have  his  name  on  the  College  Books.  No  additional  expense  is  entailed. 

14.  What  is  the  number  and  aggregate  value  of  the  Prizes  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the 
subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  Examinations  of  yourself  and  your  Assistants  ? 

The  sum  of  £10  is  given  annually  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  to  be  awarded  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Examiner. 

15.  Are  any  Medals,  Exhibitions,  or  Scholarships  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  subjects 
of  your  Lectures  and  Examinations  ? 

No  Medals,  Exhibitions,  or  Scholarships  are  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  study  of 
Modern  History. 

16.  Is  it  part  of  your  duty,  as  Professor,  to  assist  at  the  General  or  Honor  Examinations 
of  the  Undergraduate  Course  in  Trinity  College  ? 

As  Professor  of  Modern  History  I do  not  assist  at  the  General  or  Honor  Examination  of 
U ndergraduates. 

17.  Are  Students  of  Trinity  College  required  to  he  of  any,  and  what  standing  in  order 
to  be  permitted  to  get  a Certificate  of  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  Examinations,  or 
to  compete  for  your  prizes  ? 

There  is  no  restriction  as  to  standing. 


Revenues  of  the 
Professorship  of 
Modern  History. 


IV.  Revenues  of  the  Professorship. 

1.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Professorship,  and  from  what  sources  derived? 
The  emoluments  of  my  Professorship  are  £60  a year,  derived  Rom  the  funds  of  Trinity 

College. 

2.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Assistants  as  such,  and  from  what  sources  derived? 
The  emoluments  of  my  Assistant  are  £27  145.,  derived  from  the  funds  of  Trinity  College, 

3.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  of  your  salary,  and  by  what  the  amounts  of  your 
Assistants’  salaries,  been  fixed  ? 
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The  amount  was  fixed  by  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  hut  the  endow-  ^ 

ment  having  ceased,  it  is  continued  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College.  _ , to  Paper  No.  7. 

4.  What  Fees,  if  any,  are  charged  for  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  Examinations,  — - 

and  on  those  of  your  Assistants?  5.  What  Fee,  if  any,  is  charged  on  the  Certificate  of 
attendance  on  your  Lectures  ? . • . Modern  History. 

No  Fees  are  charged  for  attendance  on  my  Lectures,  or  on  those  of  my  Assistant,  or  for 
Certificate  of  attendance. 

6.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  or  have  you,  any  authority  to  impose  Fees  on 
attendance  on  your  Lectures,  or  on  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance  ? 

I have  no  authority  to  impose  Fees  for  attendance  on  my  Lectures,  but  I conceive  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have. 

7.  Is  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance  subject  to  Stamp  Duty  ? 

Such  Certificate  is  not  liable  to  Stamp  Duty. 

8.  What  is  the  number  of  Students  who  attended  the  Lectures  of  yourself  and  your 
Assistants,  respectively,  or  the  Lectures  of  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  respectively, 
during  each  year,  commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1850? 

Number  of  Students  attending  Lectures  : — 


Year. 

Professor. 

Assistant. 

Michaelmas. 

HU,,,. 

Michaelmas. 

Hite, 

Trinity. 

1848,  . 

21 

17 

10 

12 

9 ' 

1849,  . 

37 

24 

11 

12 

8 

1850,  . 

15 

16 

16 

13 

9.  What  is  the  number  of  Students  who  attended  each  Examination  held  by  you  and 
your  Assistants,  respectively,  or  by  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  respectively,  during 
each  year,  commencing  1st  January,  1348,  1849,  and  1850  ? 

Number  of  individuals  attending  Examinations  during 


1848,  5 

1849,  2 

1850,  3 


(Signed)  John  L.  Moore. 

Trinity  College,  December  30,  1851. 
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Answers  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Graves,  d.d.,  f.t.c.d.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  to 
the  Questions  in  Paper  No.  7. 

I.  State  of  the  Professorship. 

1 What  Professorship  do  you  hold  in  the  University  of  Dublin  ? State  of  the  Profes- 

The  Public  Professorship  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  It  has  been  styled  “ Erasmus  sorship  of  Mathe- 
Smith’s  Professorship  of  Mathematics a portion  of  the  salary  attached  to  it  having  been 
for  a long  time  derived  from  the  estates  of  Erasmus  Smith.  .. 

2.  At  what  time  and  by  what  authority  was  the  Professorship  which  you  hold  established 
in  the  University  of  Dublin  ? . . . ....  e , ,. 

The  following,  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain  it,  is  the  history  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Mathematical  Chair : , , 1 ... 

About  the  year  1660,  the  Earl  of  Donegal  endowed  a Lectureship  m Mathematics,  with 
a salary  of  £30  a year.  This  foundation  was  united  in  the  year  1675  with  a public  Pro- 
fessorship of  Mathematics,  which  had  been  established  in  the  University  m the  year  1652 
by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Parliament,  and  which  contmued  to  be  held,  after  the  Resto- 
ration,  by  the  person  nominated  to  it  by  the  Parliamentary  Government.  ISo  change 
appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Professorship  till  the  year  1762, 
when  a Professorship  of  Mathematics  was  founded  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools.  They  had  previously  founded,  in  the 
year  1724,  Professorships  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Oratory,  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  (10  Geo.  I.),  “ For  further  application  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  lands  and 
tenements  formerly  given  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  deceased,  for  charitable  uses.  And 
the  Act  having  provided  that,  if  at  any  future  time  the  revenues  of  the  estates  siioulct  so 
increase  as  to  admit  of  it,  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  Governors  to  apply  the  surplus  funds 
to  such  public  use  in  Trinity  College,  as.  they  might  think  proper,  the  Governors,  m 
accordance  with  this  provision,  endowed  two  more  Professorships  m the  College,  o e of 
Mathematics,  the  other  of  Modern  History.  The  former  appears  to  have  been  thenceforth 
regarded  as  the  Principal  Mathematical  Professorship,  in  the  University.  It  was  generally 
held  by  a Senior  Fellow,  who  bore  the  title  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  1 rofessor  of  Mathematics, 
whilst  the  Donegal  Lectureship  devolved  upon  his  Assistant.  The  Profes^rship  continued 
on  this  footing  down  to  the  year  1835,  when  its  salary  was  raised  by  the  Board  to  £700  a 
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year ; and  the  holder  of  ifc  was  disqualified  from  accepting  any  other  Collegiate  or  Univer- 
sity office  with  emoluments  attached  to  it,  save  that  of  Junior  Proctor.  In  the  course  of 
the  last  year,  the  revenues  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  estates  having  much  decreased,  the  Go- 
vernors announced  to  the  Board  that  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  discontinuing  several 
of  their  payments  to  the  College,  and,  amongst  others,  the  salary  of  £60  a year, 
late  Irish  currency,  which  they  had  hitherto  paid  to  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. Since  then  the  Board  has  continued  to  pay  the  entire  salary;  and  the  Professor- 
ship must  be  regarded  as  established  in  its  present  state  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Board. 

3.  In  whom  is  the  appointment  to  your  Professorship  vested  ? 

In  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

4.  What  are  the  qualifications  which  a Candidate  for  the  Professorship  which  you  hold 
is  required  to  possess ? 

I am  not  aware  that  any  qualifications  have  been  formally  prescribed.  However,  as  the 
Letters  Patent  of  King  William  IV.  enable  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  to  assist  in  con- 
ducting the  Fellowship  Examination  only  in  the  case  where  he  is  himself  a Fellow,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  office  is  practically  limited  to  persons  of  that  class;  and  I am  of  opinion 
that  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  full  authority  to  prescribe  all  the  qualifications 
which  a Candidate  for  the  Professorship  ought  to  possess. 

5.  By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative? 

See  answer  to  last  question. 

6.  Were  you  examined,  or  were  you  required  to  produce  any  testimonials,  when  a Candi- 
date for  your  Professorship  ? 

There  being  no  other  Candidate  at  the  time,  I was  not  examined  when  I applied  for  the 
Professorship  of  Mathematics ; nor  was  I called  upon  to  produce  Testimonials.  My 
qualifications  were  known  to  the  members  of  the  Board,  who  were  all  capable  of 
estimating  my  fitness  to  hold  the  office.  For  their  satisfaction,  I produced  some  letters 
addressed  to  me  by  English  mathematicians  of  eminence,  who  spoke  favourably  of  my 
scientific  labours. 

7.  For  what  period  were  you  appointed  to  hold  your  Professorship  ? 8.  Are  you  subject 
to  any  condition  of  resigning  or  forfeiting  your  Professorship  on  your  attaining  any  Colle- 
giate or  other  appointment,  position,  or  dignity  ? 9.  If  so,  state  the  nature  of  the  condi- 
tion, and  the  authority  by  which  it  was  imposed  ? 

My  Professorship  is  tenable  until  I become  a Senior  Fellow,  when  I am  bound  to  resign 
it.  It  would  be  forfeited  by  my  acceptance  of  a College  living,  or  any  other  appointment 
which  would  vacate  my  Fellowship.  These  conditions  were  imposed  by  the  authority  of 
the  Board. 

10.  Do  you  hold  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  office,  benefice,  or  dignity,  besides 
your  Professorship? 

I hold  no  other  offices  in  the  College  besides  those  of  Fellow  and  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. In  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  I hold  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Council. 

11.  Is  there  any  provision  for  appointing  a Deputy  during  your  illness  or  absence  ? 

No  such  provision  has  been  made. 

12.  Is  there  any  arrangement  for  providing  a retiring  pension  in  the  event  of  your  be- 
coming permanently  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  your  office  ? 

No  such  arrangement  has  been  made. 

13.  At  wliat  time,  and  by  what  authority,  were  the  offices  of  Assistants,  if  any,  to  your 
Professorship  established?  14.  What  is  the  number  of  your  Assistants,  and  by  whom  are 
they  appointed  ? 

I have  but  one  Assistant,  the  Donegal  Lecturer  in  Mathematics.  The  Lectureship  was 
established  about  the  year  1660,  by  the  authority  of  the  Board,  in  whom  the  appointment 
to  it  is  vested. 

15.  What  qualifications  is  your  Assistant  required  to  possess  ? 

I believe  lie  must  be  a Junior  Fellow. 

16.  By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative? 

By  the  authority  of  the  Board. 

17.  Is  the  selection  of  your  Assistant  made  by  seniority,  by  examination,  or  how 
otherwise  ? 

He  is  selected  by  the  Board  from  the  body  of  Junior  Fellows. 

18.  For  what  period  is  your  Assistant  appointed? 

My  Assistant’s  tenure  of  office  depends,  1 believe,  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  Board.  He 
resigns  it  on  becoming  a Senior  Fellow. 

19.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  made  any,  and  what  regulations  and  orders, 
for  the  guidance  of  yourself  and  your  Assistants  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  your 
respective  offices  ? 

I am  called  upon  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  to  assist  in  the  Fellowship  Exami- 
nation, and  to  lecture  the  Fellowship  Candidates.  The  Donegal  Lecturer  is  required  by 
the  Board  to  lecture  the  Junior  Class  in  the  Engineering  School.  No  formal  regulations 
for  our  guidance  have  been  set  forth. 

II.  Discipline  of  the  Professorship. 

1.  In  case  of  the  negligent  performance  of  duties  by  you,  or  by  your  Assistants,  in  what 
body  or  office  is  the  jurisdiction  of  censure  and  punishment  vested  ? ' 

In  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 
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2.  By  what  authority  was  this  jurisdiction  created  ? 

By  the  Charter  and  Statutes  of  the  College,  which  define  their  authority. 

3.  Are  the  Lectures  or  Examinations,  or  any  of  them,  of  you  and  of  your  Assistant, 
required  to  he  public  ? 

Neither  my  own  Lectures  nor  those  of  my  Assistant  are  open  to  the  public.  The  part 
of  the  Fellowship  Examination  which  I conduct  is  invariably  so. 

4.  Are  any  of  the  Lectures  or  of  the  Examination  Papers,  of  you  and  of  your  Assistant, 
required  to  be  published  ? 

Neither  I nor  my  Assistant  are  required  to  publish  any  of  our  Lectures.  The  questions 
proposed  by  me  to  the  Candidates  for  Fellowship  are  published,  by  the  order  of  the  Board, 
in  the  University  Calendar. 

5.  Have  you  published  any  of  the  Lectures  or  of  the  Examination  Papers  given  by  you 
as  Professor  ? 

I have  regularly  published,  in  the  University  Calendar,  the  questions  proposed  by  me  at 
the  various  Examinations  in  which  I have  taken  a part. 

III.  Studies  connected  with  the  Professorship. 

1.  Is  there  any  class  of  Students  who  are  required  to  . attend  your  Lectures,  or  the  Lec- 
tures of  your  Assistant  ? 

No  Students  are  obliged  to  attend  my  Lectures  ; but  they  form  one  of  the  Courses  out 
of  which  Graduate  Scholars  are  required  to  attend  a certain  number.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
attendance  upon  my  Lectures  is  unaffected  by  this  regulation  ; for  Scholars,  having  a choice, 
would  select  a Course  the  preparation  for  which  would  be  less  laborious.  Attendance  upon 
the  Lectures  of  my  Assistant  is  made  compulsory  upon  the  J unior  Class  of  Engineering 
Students. 

2.  By  what  authority  is  such  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  on  the  Lectures  of  your 
Assistant  made  compulsory  ? 

This  is  done  by  the  authority  of  the  Board. 

3.  Is  any  privilege  or  advantage  conferred  on  anjr  Students  for  regular  attendance,  on 
your  Lectures  ? 

There  is  no  privilege  conferred  on  Students  attending  my  own  Lectures,  or  those  of  my 
Assistant. 

4.  Are  the  Students  who  attend  your  Lectures  and  those  of  your  Assistant  subject  to 
any,  and  what  Examinations  ? 

Almost  all  the  Students  attending  my  Lectures  present  themselves  ultimately  at  the 
Fellowship  Examination.  They  are  not  required  to  do  so. 

The  Donegal  Lecturer  holds  an  Examination,  in  conjunction  with  other  Professors,  in  the 
Engineering  School.  No  Student  can  obtain  a Diploma  from  the  School  without  having 
passed  this  Examination. 

5.  What  are  the  numbers  of  the  Lectures  respectively  which  were  delivered  by  you  and 
by  your  Assistant,  during  the  year  commencing  20th  November,  1S50? 

By  myself,  twenty-seven.  By  ray  Assistant,  forty. 

6.  What  are  the  subjects  lectured  on  by  you  and  by  your  Assistant  respectively? 

The  subjects  upon  which  I lecture  vary  from  time  to  time,  and  are  selected  by  me  with 
a regard  to  the  Course  of  Mathematics  appointed  for  the  Fellowship  Examination. 
Neither  my  predecessor  (Professor  Mac  Cullagh)  nor  I have  defined  this  Course  by  the 
choice  of  text-books.  We  have  rather  thought  fit  to  prescribe  certain  subjects  or  branches 
of  study,  leaving  it  to  the  Students,  who  are  in  general  far  advanced  in  Mathematical 
knowledge,  to  prepare  these  according  to  the  best  of  their  judgment  and  ability.  Mv 
Lectures  are  always  upon  parts  of  the  Course  thus  defined  ; and  I endeavour  in  them  to 
direct  my  Class  to  the  best  sources  of  information,  and  to  communicate  as  much  original 
information  as  I can.  The  subjects  upon  which  I have  lectured,  since  my  appointment 
to  the  Professorship,  are  the  following : — The  Calculus  of  Differences ; the  Calculus  of 
Variations;  the  Calculus  of  Operations;  the  Calculus  of  Quaternions;  the  Theory  of 
Differential  Equations ; the  Theory  of  Determinants ; Infinite  Series ; the  Geometry  of 
the  Sphere,  and  other  Curved  Surfaces  ; Curves  of  the  Third  Degree. 

My  Assistant  lectures  his  Class  during  three  Terms.  In  the  first,  ho  instructs  them  in 
Trigonometry,  with  its  practical  applications,  and  in  the  Theory  and  Use  of  Logarithms. 
In  the  second,  he  teaches  the  elementary  parts  of  Conic  Sections  and  Algebraic  Geo- 
metry, with  portions  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  In  the  third,  he  lectures 
on  Descriptive  Geometry. 

7.  What  are  the  subjects  of  the  Examinations  held  by  you  and  by  your  Assistant  ? 

The  Examinations  in  which  I am  required  to  assist  are,  the  Examination  for  Fel- 
lowship, the  Examination  for  Bishop  Law’s  Mathematical  Premium,  and  the  Examina- 
tion for  the  Lloyd  Exhibition.  The  Mathematical  portion  of  the  Fellowship  Examination 
comprises  several  subjects,  which  are  varied  from  time  to  time,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Professor  of  Mathematics.  The  Course  which  I prescribed  for  the  Examination  held  in 
the  year  1851  was  as  follows : — The  Calculus  of  Variations ; the  Calculus  of  Diffe- 
rences ; the  Calculus  of  Operations ; the  Calculus  of  Quaternions ; Definite  Integrals ; 
and  the  General  Theory  of  Curved  Surfaces,  treated  both  Geometrically  and  Analytically. 
The  subjects  of  the  Examination  for  Bishop  Law’s  Mathematical  Premium  are,  Algebra, 
the  Application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry,  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  The  Course  pre- 
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scribed  for  Candidates  for  the  Lloyd  Exhibition  is  defined  by  the  list  of  books  given  in 
the  answer  to  the  next  question. 

My  Assistant  examines  the  Junior  Engineering  Class  in  the  subjects  on  which  he  has 
lectured  them. — See  answer  to  preceding  question. 

8.  What  books  or  portions  of  books  have  been  prescribed  or  recommended  by  you, 
and  by  your  Assistant,  to  Students  preparing  for  such  Examinations  during  the  past  five 
years  ? 

In  my  answer  to  question  6,  I have  stated  that  it  is  not  my  habit  to  prescribe  to  the 
Fellowship  Candidates  a Course  consisting  precisely  of  certain  text-books.  I have,  how- 
ever, frequently  recommended  particular  works,  or  portions  of  them,  to  the  study  of  my 
Class.  The  following  list  includes  most  of  those  which  I have  thus  expressly  referred  to, 
but  it  is  far  from  being  complete : — 

Lagrange’s  Calcul  des  Fonctions. 

Peacock’s  Algebra. 

Moigno’s  Treatise  on  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Ohm’s  Lehrbuch  der  hohern  Mathematik. 

Gregory’s  Examples. 

Herschel’s  Treatise  on  Finite  Differences,  and  his  “ Examples.” 

Babbage’s  Treatise  on  Functional  Equations. 

Boole’s  Paper  on  a New  Method  in  Analysis. — (Phil.  Trans.) 

Hargreave’s  Papers  on  the  Solution  of  Differential  Equations. — (Phil.  Trans.) 

Jellett’s  Treatise  on  the  Calculus  of  Variations. 

Papers  by  various  Authors,  in  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  on 
the  Calculus  of  Operations. 

Sir  William  Hamilton’s  Writings  on  the  Calculus  of  Quaternions. 

Jacobi’s  Fundamenta  Nova. 

Jacobi’s  Memoir  on  Determinants. 

Cauchy’s  Memoir  on  the  same  subject. 

Maclaurin’s  Essay  on  the  General  Properties  of  Geometrical  Lines. 

Monge’s  Geometrie  Analytique. 

Chasles’  Ilistoire  de  la  Geometrie  ; and  other  works  by  the  same  Author. 

Pliicker’s  Works  on  Analytic  Geometry. 

Mac  Cullagh’s  Essay  on  the  Focal  Generation  of  the  Surfaces  of  the  Second  Order, 
(Proc.  Royal  Irish  Academy.) 

Poncelet’s  Memoir  on  Polar  Reciprocals. 

Michael  Roberts’  Papers  on  Geodetic  Lines. 

Gauss’  Memoir  on  the  Curvature  of  Surfaces. 

The  following  is  the  Course  appointed  for  Candidates  for  the  Lloyd  Exhibition  : — 

Mathematics. 

Luby’s  Trigonometry. 

Lloyd’s  Analytic  Geometry. 

Lacroix,  Elemens  d’Algebre. 

Lacroix,  Differential  Calculus  (omitting  application  to  Curved  Surfaces). 

Newton’s  Prime  and  Ultimate  Ratios. 

Phvsics. 

All  the  Physics  of  the  Undergraduate  Course. 

Lloyd’s  Mechanical  Philosophy. 

The  Donegal  Lecturer  uses  Luby’s  Trigonometry,  Lacroix’s  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus,  and  De  Fourcy’s  Descriptive  Geometry,  as  text-books.  In  teaching  the  Conic 
Sections  and  Algebraic  Geometry,  he  employs  his  own  Methods. 

9.  By  what  authority  are  the  subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  of  the  Examinations  of  you  and 
of  your  Assistant  appointed  ? 

The  Statutes  prescribe  “Mathematics”  generally,  as  the  subject  of  the  Examination 
which  I am  required  to  give  to  the  Candidates  for  Fellowship.  The  subjects  of  the  Ex- 
amination for  Bishop  Law’s  Mathematical  Premium  were  determined  by  the  founder.  . The 
subjects  of  the  Examination  for  Lloyd’s  Exhibition  are  determined  by  the  Examiners, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board.  The  Examiners  named  by  the  subscribers  to  the 
Lloyd  Exhibition  Fund  are,  the  Professors  of  Astronomy,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Mathe- 
matics, and  the  Assistants  to  the  Professor  of  Mathematics,  or  any  three  of  them,  as  they 
shall  agree  among  themselves.  The  subjects  of  the  Examination  of  the  Engineering  Students, 
conducted  by  my  Assistant,  are  appointed  by  the  Board. 

10.  Is  any  person  permitted  to  attend  your  Lectures  who  has  no  other  connexion  with  the 
University  ? 

No.  _ . 

11.  Is  such  a person  permitted  to  attend,  that  is,  present  himself  at  your  Examinations, 
or  to  be  a Candidate  for  Prizes  ? 

No.  _ _ 

12.  Can  such  a person  obtain  a Certificate  of  having  attended  your  Lectures  and  Ex- 
aminations ? 

No. 

13.  If  not,  state  the  nature  of  the  connexion  with  the  University,  and  the  consequent 
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expense  to  be  incurred  by  a Student  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  attend  your  Lectures  and  Answers  or 

Examinations,  and  to  obtain  a Certificate  of  such  attendance,  and  the  authority  by  which  such 

connexion  was  made  imperative.  to  Paper  No.  7. 

All  the  members  of  my  Class  must  have  their  names  on  the  College. Books.  The  cost  - 

of  this  to  persons  under  the  Degree  of  A.M.  is  £15  a year  ; but  no  special. charge  is  made  wi\lu 'tho  prbfessor- 
for  attendance  on  my  Lectures.  All  the  regulations  respecting  the  admission  of  Students  ship  of  Mathematics, 
into  my  Class  are  made  by  the  authority  of  the  Board. 

14.  What  is  the  number  and  aggregate  value  of  the  Prizes  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the 
subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  Examinations  of  yourself  and  your  Assistant  ? 

Unsuccessful  Candidates  for  Fellowship  are  awarded  Premiums  of  different  amounts.  As 
these  are  not  necessarily  the  rewards  of  proficiency  in  Mathematics,  I conceive  that  in 
strictness  I am  not  entitled  to  take  them  into  account  in  answering  this  question,  though 
they  are  frequently  bestowed  upon  Candidates  in  consideration  of  their  good  answering  in 
my  department  of  the  Course.  Bishop  Law’s  Mathematical  Premiums  are  given  annually. 

They  are  two  in  number,  and  amount  respectively  to  £20  and  £ 10,  late  Irish  currency.  No 
money  Prizes  are  awarded  at  the  Examinations  in  the  Engineering  School,  in  which  my 
Assistant  takes  a part. 

15.  Are  any  Medals,  Exhibitions,  or  Scholarships  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  subjects 
of  your  Lectures  and  Examinations? 

The  Lloyd  Exhibition,  founded  by  Subscription,  is  tenable  for  two  years.  Its  present 
annual  value  is  £18  6s.  4 d. 

16.  Is  it  part  of  your  duty,  as  Professor,  to  assist  at  the  General  or  Honor  Examinations 
of  the  Undergraduate  Course  in  Trinity  College  ? 

17.  Are  Students  of  Trinity  College  required  to  be  of  any,  and  what  standing,  in  order 

to  be  permitted  to  get  a Certificate  of  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  Examinations,  or 
to  Compete  for  your  Prizes  ? ; 

Candidates  for  a Fellowship  must  have  graduated  as  Bachelors  of  Arts.  Bishop.  Law  s 
Mathematical  Premium  is  only  open  for  competition  to  Junior  Bachelors.  The  Examination 
for  the  Lloyd  Exhibition  is  held  in  Michaelmas  Term,  and  is  open  to  such  Students  only  as 
are  then  in  the  rising  Senior  Sophister  Class.  Any  Student  whose,  name  is  on  the  College 
Books  is  at  liberty  to  attend  my  Lectures,  and  might  obtain  a Certificate  of  attendance. 

IV.  Revenues  of  the  Professorship. 

1.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Professorship,  and  from  what  sources  derived  ? Profcs^sMpof 
The  salary  attached  to  my  Professorship  is  £700  a year.  It  is  derived  from  the  general  Mathematics. 

revenues  of  the  College. 

2.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Assistant  as  such,  and  from  what  sources  derived  ? 

The  salary  of  my  Assistant,  the  Donegal  Lecturer,  has  been  raised  by  the  Board  to  £50 

a year.  It  is  derived  from  the  general  funds  of  the  College. 

3.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  of  your  salary,  and  by  what  the  amount  of  your 
Assistant’s  salary,  been  fixed  ? 

By  the  authority  of  the  Board. 

4.  What  Fees,  if  aDy,  are  charged  for  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  Examinations, 
and  on' those  of  your  Assistant  ? 

No  Fees  are  charged.  See  answer  13  in  last  head  of  Examination. 

5.  What  Fee,  if  any,  is  charged  on  the  Certificate  of  attendance  on  your  Lectures  ? 

None.  . . 

6.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  or  have  you,  any  authority  to  impose  Fees  on 
attendance  on  your  Lectures,  or  on  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance.  ? 

I have  no  such  authority ; but  I am  of  opinion  that  the  Board  might  impose  Fees  for 
attendance  on  my  Lectures.  No  special  charge  has  ever  been  made  for  them. 

7.  Is  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance  subject  to  Stamp  Duty? 

No. 

8.  What  is  the  number  of  Students  who  attended  the  Lectures  of  yourself  and  your 
Assistant,  respectively,  during  each  year,  commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1850? 

In  1848  the  number  of  my  Class  was  15 ; in  1849,  16  ; in  1850,  14. 

The  number  of  my  Assistant’s  Class,  in  1848,  -was  32 ; in  1849,  19  ; in  1850,  20. 

The  importance  of  the  Class  lectured  by  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  is  not  to 
be  measured  by  its  number.  It  consists  only  of  those  Students  whose  distinguished 
success  in  their  Undergraduate  Course  has  encouraged  them  to  compete  for  a Fellowship, 
which,  as  it  is  the  most  valuable  and  honourable  prize  in  the  College,  is  by  far  the  most 
difficult  of  attainment.  . . 

The  following  list  exhibits  the  Honors  gained  at  the  Degree  Examination  by  the  Students 
who  have  belonged  to  my  Class,  since  my  appointment  to  the  Professorship  in  December, 

1843.  It  possesses  some  value,  as  it  shows  exactly  what  class  of  Students  become  Candi- 
dates for  Fellowship : — 

Thus  marked  (*)  have  become  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Davis,  John,  Scholar,  First  Senior  Moderator  in  Ethics  and  Logics. 

* Galbraith,  Joseph,  First  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

+ By  an  order  of  the  Board,  made  July,  1852,  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  the  Donegal  Lecturer  are 
required  to  assist  in  conducting  the  Examination  of  Candidates  for  Honors  in  the  Mathematical  Sciences  at  the 
Degree  Examination. 
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North,  Roger,  Third  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

* Stubbs,  John  William,  First  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

M‘Cann,  Michael,  Second  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Griffin,  John  N.,  Third  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics,  and  Fourth 
Junior  Moderator  in  Ethics  and  Logics. 

Purser,  Joseph  E.,  Fourth  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

♦Townsend,  Richard,  First  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

♦Poole,  Hewitt  R.,  Scholar,  Second  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Gibbon,  Charles  J.,  Third  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

*Willock,  William  A.,  Fourth  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics,  and  Fifth 
Junior  Moderator  in  Ethics  and  Logics. 

*Mac  Ivor,  James,  Scholar,  First  Senior  Moderator  in  Classics,  and  First  Senior  Mode- 
rator in  Ethics  and  Logics. 

*Byrne,  James,  Scholar. 

Gaggin,  John,  Scholar. 

*Dickson,  Benj.,  Scholar,  First  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

’■Ingram,  John  K.,  Scholar,  Third  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 
Carra,  Henry,  Scholar,  Fourth  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 
ReicheP,  Charles  P.,  .Scholar,  First  Senior  Moderator  in  Classics. 

•"Lett,  William  Thomas,  Fifth  Senior  Moderator  in  Ethics  and  Logics. 

*Ilaughton,  Samuel,  First  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Collins,  Matthew,  Second  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Wliiteford,  Edward,  Third  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Allman,  George  J.,  Fourth  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

*Shaw®,  George  F.,  Scholar,  Sixth  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 
Pattond,  Joseph,  First  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

*Ruttledge,  John  Y.,  Scholar,  First  Junior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 
Smith,  Frederick  R.,  First  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Bowles,  Henry,  Second  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

♦Conner,  Richard  M.,  Third  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Stitt,  George  A.,  First  Junior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Gilmore,  James  B.,  First  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Walsh0,  Richard  PI.,  Second  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

"Barlow,  James  W.  G.,  Fourth  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Alcorn,  John,  Scholar. 

Croftonf,  Morgan  W.,  First  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Stoney8,  Johnston  G.,  Second  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Cathcart,  Nassau,  Third  Senior  Moderator  in  Ethics  and  Logics. 

Sinclair,  Robert  S.,  Scholar. 

* Williamson,  Benjamin,  First  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 
Fetherstone  IP.,  William,  Scholar,  Second  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Phy- 
sics, and  First  Junior  Moderator  in  Ethics  and  Logics. 

*Carmichael,  Robert,  Scholar,  Third  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 
Dunnett,  Thomas,  Scholar,  Fourth  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 
Curtis,  Arthur  II.,  First  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Gwynn,  John,  Scholar,  Third  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Walker,  John  J.,  Third  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Scott,  James  G.,  Third  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Abbott,  Thomas  K.,  Scholar,  First  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics,  and 
Fourth  Senior  Moderator  in  Ethics  and  Logics. 

Breakey,  Leslie,  Scholar,  Second  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Miller,  Alexander  E.,  Scholar,  First  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics, 
and  Second  Senior  Moderator  in  Classics. 

Jack,  Alexander,  First  Senior  Moderator  in  Experimental  Physics,  and  Third  Junior 
Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Leslie,  John,  Second  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Atkinson,  William,  Third  Senior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

MacDonnell,  Alexander,  Second  Junior  Moderator  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

9.  What  is  the  number  of  Students  who  attended  each  Examination  held  by  you  and  by 
your  Assistants,  respectively,  or  by  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  respectively, 'during 
each  year,  commencing  1st  January,  1S48,  1849,  and  1850? 

The  number  of  Candidates  who  presented  themselves  at  the  Fellowship  Examination  in 
1848  was  11:  in  1849,  7;  in  1850,  12.  The  number  of  Candidates  for  Bishop  Law’s 
Mathematical  Premium  was,  in  1848,  2 ; in  1849,  3 ; in  1850,  3.  The  number  of  Candi- 
dates for  the  Lloyd  Exhibition  was,  in  1848,  3 ; in  1849,  4 ; in  1850,  3. 

January,  1852.  (Signed)  Charles  Graves,  d.d., 

Erasmus  Smith’s  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

■ Head  Master  of  the  Protestant  College  in  Malta. 
b Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 
c Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork. 
d Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Elphinstone  Institution,  Bombay. 
e Archbishop  Whately’s  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
f Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway, 
e Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Gahvay. 


Bev.  Chaiu.es 
ToEimNat.  ’ 

Bcvenues  of  the 
Professorship  of 
Mathematics. 
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Answers  of  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton,  Andrews’  Professor  of  Astronomy,  to  the 
Questions  in  Paper  No.  7. 

I.  State  of  the  Professorship. 

, TT  . . e n n;„  o State  of  the  Profes- 

1.  What  Professorship  do  you  hold  m the  University  ot  Dublin . . . , v sorship  of  Astro- 

I hold  the  Professorship  of  Astronomy  on  the  foundation  of  Doctoi  Tiancis  Andiews.  nomy. 

with  which  is  associated  the  title  of  Royal  Astronomer  ot  Ireland. 

2.  At  what  time  and  by  what  authority  was  the  Professorship  which  you  hold  established 
in  the  University  of  Dublin '? 

By  Royal  Letter,  or  Statute,  in  the  year  1(91. 

3 In  whom  is  the  appointment  to  your  Professorship  vested . 

t til:::: '«» m **  ^ 

“ lTruodt  tSfctany  authoritative  list  of  qualifications  has  hitherto  been  published. 

5.  By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative  r 

w Examined!  or  were  you  required  to  produce  any  testimonials  when  a Candi- 

tas!not  examined,  nor  required  to  produce  any  testimonials.  -But  although  it  is  un- 
uleasaut  to  say  so  of  myself,  I believe  that,  notwithstanding  the  circumstance  of  my  hem0 
anUndei  Graduate  °at  the  time  ef  the  election,  I had  already  acquired  some  scientific  re- 
putatLT  by  means  of  a Mathematical  Essay,  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  examination 
?f  a Committee  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  one  member  of  which  Committee  was  the 
present  Provost  of  the  College,  the  Bey.  Dr.  Mac  Donnell.  At  least  it  is  only  so  that  I can 
account  for  my  haying  been  chosen,  almost  immediately  after  I had  ventured  to  become  a 

Candidate.  , r 9 

7.  For  what  period  were  you  appointed  to  hold  your  Professorship  . 

The  annointment  was  understood  to  be  for  life. 

8.  Are  you  subject  to  any  condition  of  resigning  or  forfeiting  your  Professorship  on  you- 
nttainimr  anv  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  position,  or  dignity  l 

fZlo7si*Tect“to  any  sueh  condition.  A possibly  ftom  some  fear  of  a tore  plu- 
rality of  offices,  it  was  intimated  to  me  by  my  College  Tutor  ** 

expected  I should  promise,  and  I did  accordingly  promise  to  the  Boaid,  on  the  day  0 y 
election  in  June,  1827,  that  I would  not,  without  their  previous  consent,  offer  myself  as  a- 
CanTdXfor Fellowship.  At  the  time  referred  to,  I bafeada^ide^^^he 
™„,1  Tumor  Fellowship  Course ; and  it  was  the  opinion  of  my  fuends,  that  1 was  likely  to 
Sul  rch  a FeZwsiip,iu  !823  or  18118  : in  which  event  I 

Senior  Fellow.  But,  in  deference  to  the  views  and  wishes  of  tile  Boaid  of  that  time, . and 
in  fulfilment  of  my  promise,  I abstained  from  offering  myself  as  a Candidate,  while  young 
enough  to  have  done  it  with  propriety.  It  was  the  expressed  opinion  of  my  eminent  and 
amiable  predecessor.  Dr.  Brinkley,  who  had  then  lately  become  Bishop  of  Cloync,  and  who 
had  vacated  this  Professorship  ill  consequence,  that  I acted  imprudently  ill  accoptmg  it  on 
those  terms  • but  my  zeal  for  the  unfettered  pursuit  of  science,  and  my  passion  lor  origins 
such  considerations  ‘of  prudence,  as  those  which  he  kindly  urged 

“T  If  so,  state  the  nature  of  the, condition,  and  the  authority  by  which  it  was  imposed? 

Do  yon  hold  an/collegiate  or  other  appointment,  office,  benefice,  or  dignity,  besides 

77o^ft7  applLent  or  dignity,  exclusive  of  acrfepAAre^it^g 

that  the  Professorship  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  the  Boyal  Astio 

mership  of  Ireland,  are,  in  fact,  parts  t>f  one  and  the  same  office.  9 

11.  Is  there  any  provision  for  Appointing  a Deputy  during  your  illness  or ‘ 

There  is  no  such  provision,  «“>*  1 kl,0'v  ,of-  «*  ¥?  ll  tllhe.rt0  gT  “T  of  A be- 

12.  Is  there  any  arrangement  for  providing  a retiring  pension  m the  event  ot  jom 

coming  permanently  unable  to  discharge  tire  duties  of  your  office if  £ 

No  Ah  arrangement  exists.  In  my  own  case,  it  was,  perhaps  thought  hkely.thM 
mivht  in  time  retire  upon  some  Church  Preferment.  In  point  of  fac  , , o 

afterwards,  offered  such  preferment  from  more  than  one 

College ; but  my  eagerness  for  scientific  research  caused  me  to  shrink  fro  P taking 
mission  of  another  Mnd ; although,  so  lately  as  the  year  1845, 

an  ad  eundem  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  at  Cambridge,  I was  affor  > Mcll  j was 

opportunity  of  publicly  testifying  my  doctrinal  agreement  with  the  Churc  ^ o 
baptized,  by  formally  subscribing  its  articles.  Perhaps  I ought Asoilfip,  nor  ihdefd  on 
test  was  proposed  to  me  in  Dubhn,  on  my  appointment  to  this  1 rol  P 

ai13°*At  Wh^rne  and  by  what  authority,  were  the  offices  of  Assistants,  if  any,  to  your 
chanical  work. 
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Discipline  of  the 
Professorship  of 
Astronomy. 


Studies  connected 
with  the  Professor- 
ship of  Astronomy. 


14.  What  is  the  number  of  your  Assistants,  and  by  whom  are  they  appointed?  15.  What 
qualifications  are  your  Assistants  required  to  possess  ? 16.  By  what  authority  were  such 
qualifications  made  imperative  ? 1 7.  Is  the  selection  of  your  Assistants  made  by  seniority, 

by  examination,  or  how  otherwise  ? 18.  For  what  period  are  your  Assistants  appointed  ? ' 

Answers  included  in  the  foregoing. 

19.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  made  any,  and  what  regulations  and  orders 
for  the  guidance  of  yourself  and  your  Assistants  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  your 
respective  offices  ? 

No  formal  regulations  have  been  made  : except  that  the  Board  have  selected  and  varied 
the  time  of  year  in  which  they  wished  me  to  lecture.  My  predecessor,  Dr.  Brinkley,  used 
to  deliver  his  Lectures  in  Michaelmas  Term,  and  for  several  years  I continued  to  do  so. 
The  Board  afterwards  came  to  prefer  Trinity  Term,  and  I have  acted  in  conformity  with 
their  wishes.  I have  always  felt,  and  often  expressed,  to  friends  of  mine  among  the  Fellows, 
an  anxious  desire  to  co-operate  in  any  plan  by  which  my  Courses  of  Lectures  might  be 
made  to  harmonize  more  completely  with  the  studies  of  the  place,  and  become  more  useful 
to  the  Students.  Meanwhile,  I trust  that  those  Courses  have  not  been  without  their 
utility. 

II.  Discipline  of  the  Professorship. 

1 . In  case  of  the  negligent  performance  of  duties  by  you,  or  by  your  Assistants,  in  what 
body  or  office  is  the  jurisdiction  of  censure  and  punishment  vested  ? 

Primarily  in  the  Board  of  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows.  The  Visitors  of  the  University, 
it  is  presumed,  would  also  have  authority  to  interfere,  if  the  case  supposed  should  occur. 

2.  By  what  authority  was  this  jurisdiction  created  ? 

By  the  Royal  Lette'r,  or  Statute,  which  founded  the  Professorship,  and  generally  by  the 
constitution  of  the  College. 

3.  Are  the  Lectures  or  Examinations,  or  any  of  them,  of  you  and  of  your  Assistants, 
required  to  be  public  ? 

The  Lectures  are  required  to  be  public.  I have  no  authority  to  hold  Examinations 
connected  with  them.  On  some  Occasions  I have  tried  to  induce  the  Students  who  attended 
to  answer  questions  which  I proposed,  and  from  some  of  them, — for  example,  from  the  pre- 
sent Professor  of  Mathematics,  the  Rev.  Charles  Graves, — I received,  in  writing,  very  ele- 
gant answers,  several  years  ago.  But  I became  discouraged  by  the  general  and  not  unna- 
tural reluctance,  on  the  part  of  my  classes,  to  submit  to  this  sort  of  volunteei’ed  and 
unauthorized  questioning. 

4. . Are  any  of  the  Lectures  or  of  the  Examination  Papers  of  you  and  of  your  Assistants 
required  to  be  published  ? 

No  Lectures,  or  Examination  Papers,  of  mine  are  required  to  be  published. 

5.  Have  you  published  any  of  the  Lectures  or  of  the  Examination  Papers  given  by  you 
as  Professor  ? 

My  Introductory  Lecture  on  Astronomy  for  Michaelmas  Term,  1832,  was  published  in 
the  opening  number  (for  January,  1833)  of  a long  extinct  periodical,  “The  Dublin  Univer- 
sity Review.”  For  the  last  few  years  I have  been  much  engaged  upon  a work,  entitled 
Lectures  on  Quaternions,  which  will  (I  hope)  be  very  shortly  published,  and  a copy  or 
copies  of  it  presented  to  the  Royal  Commissioners,  for  whose  inspection  I lately  had  the 
honour  of  submitting,  through  their  Secretary,  some  printed  sheets  as  specimens.  This 
work  (the  labour  and  anxiety  connected  with  the  progress  of  which  have  been  the  causes 
of  my  delay  in  answering  the  present  Questions)  will  be  found  to  contain,  with  large  addi- 
tions of  new  matter,  the  substance  of  some  Courses  of  Lectures  delivered  by  me  in  the 
College,,  on  a new  mathematical  method,  invented  by  myself,  and  called  the  Calculus  of 
Quaternions,  for  the  treatment  of  many  geometrical  and  physical  problems.  It  may  not 
realize  all  my  hopes  of  serving  science  by  original  research,  but  at  least  it  will  attest  the 
industry  and  perseverance  with  which  I have  endeavoured  to  be  useful  in  that  way.  As 
regards  publication,  I may  add,  that  besides  numerous  scientific  essays  in  Transactions 
and  other  periodicals,  I have  allowed  to  be  printed,-  in  the  Dublin  University  Calendar,  a 
considerable  number  of  the  Examination  Papers  which  I have  at  various  times  given, 
chiefly  when  assisting  to  examine,  as  I have  regularly  done  in  each  of  twenty-five  successive 
years,  for  Bishop  Law’s  Mathematical  Premium.  A selection  from  my  questions  for  the 
last  three  years  has  recently  been  printed  in  the  Calendar  for  1852. 

III.  Studies,  connected  with  the  Professorship. 

1.  Is  there  any  class  of  Students  who  are  required  to  attend  your  Lectures,  or  the  Lec- 
tures of  your  Assistants  ? 

No  Students  are  compelled  to  attend. 

By  what  authority  is  such  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  on  the  Lectures  of  your 
Assistants  made  compulsory  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  included  in  the  foregoing. 

3.  Is  any  privilege  or  advantage  conferred  on  any  Students  for  regular  attendance  on 
your  Lectures  ? 

No  privilege  nor  advantage. 

4.  Are  the  Students  who  attend  your  Lectures  and  those  of  your  Assistants  subject  to 
any,  and  what  Examinations  ? 

To  none. 
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5.  What  are  the  numbers  of  the  Lectures  respectively  which  were  delivered  by  you  and  ov 

by  each  of  your  Assistants,  or  by  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  during  the  year  com-  Row_^  Hamilton, 

mTam°un3eNto  answer  this  question,  for  want  of  memoranda,  which  I had  n°  studies  Reeled 

suppose  would  be  useful,  or  called  for.  But  I may  state  generally,  that  I have  been  m tlx,  with  the  Professoi, 
Lbit  of  delivering,  with  few  written  notes,  about  ten  or  twelve  Lectures  annually,  extend-  ship  of  Astronomy, 
ino-  often  to  nearly  two  hours  each,  and  naturally  somewhat  exhaustive  to  the  heaieis,  as 
well  as  to  the  speaker.  Yet  persons  of  eminent  scientific  standing,  including  seveial  r el- 
lows  of  this  University,  have  on  various  occasions  thought  proper  to  join  my  Ulass. 

6.  What  are  the  subjects  lectured  on  by  you  and  by  your  Assistants  respectively . 

I have  taken,  and  have  understood  myself  to  be  allowed  to  take,  m my  Lectures,  a w 
rano-e  of  subjects;  and,  in  this  respect,  my  Courses  of  different  years  have  often l differed  from 
each  other.  Some  of  them  have  related  chiefly  to  the  construction  and  use  of  astronomical 
instruments,  especially  those  which  are  employed  in  this  Observatory ; the  Lectures  on  that 
subject  being  illustrated  by  models  of  those  instruments,  and  also  by  extracts  froni  the  le- 
oisters  of  observations  and  reductions,  which  had  been  actually  made.  In  some  Louises, 
the  mathematical  aspect  of  Astronomy  has  been  chiefly  had  m view  ;m  others,  the  science 
has  been  regarded  more  in  its  philosophical  bearings,  as  apart  of  the  study  of  natme. 

Some  Courses  have  been  confined  to  what  is  commonly  called  Plane  Astronomy,  including 
eclipses  and  occupations,  orbits  of  planets  and  comets,  motions  of  double  stars,  abeiration, 
precession,  and  nutation,  and  several  other  phenomena,  considered  simply  as  facts  of  ob- 
servation, which  can,  to  a certain  extent,  be  reduced  to  systematic  expression  and  calcula- 
tion by  mathematics,  even  without  any  knowledge  of  the  dynamical  laws  by  which  they  are 
controlled.  The  ancient  Astronomy  of  the  Greeks  has  at  times  been  treated  m this  view, 
and  its  merits  and  defects  been  illustrated  from  the  Almagest,  of  Ptolemy.  In  other  years, 

I have  lectured  on  what  is  usually  called,  by  contrast,  Physical  Astronomy,  attempting 
sometimes  to  give  a few  new  geometrical  or  analytical  commentaries  on  portions i o e 
works  of  Newton  and  his  successors,  and  to  explain  the  nature  of  some  of  the  piocesse,, 
such  as  the  Cavendish  Experiment  repeated  by  Baily,  which  have  been  brought  to  bear  on 
the  determination  of  the  masses  of  the  earth  and  sun.  On  the  occasion  of  the  discovery  of 
the  planet  Neptune,  I gave  an  extra  Course,  designed  to  illustrate  that  subject.  And  at 
some  times  I have  lectured  expressly  on  my  own  investigations;  for  instance,  on  the 
method  of  integrating  the  general  differential  equations  of  motion  oi  the  system  of  bodies, 
which  was  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  on  account 
of  which  (as  the  Diploma  stated)  I was  elected  a corresponding  member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg^;  on  the  Law  of  the  Circular  Hodograph,  which  has 
been  twice  proposed  as  a prize  subject  in  the  University  of  Glasgow ; and  (as  above  men- 
tioned) on  the  Quaternions.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  that,  for  the  sake  of  variety  of 
topics,  I have  frequently  divided  one  nominal  Course  into  two  distinct  portions. 

7.  What  are  the  subjects  of  the  Examinations. held  by  you  and  by  your  Assistants  . 

I have  no  authority,  as  Professor  of  Astronomy,  for  holding  any  such  Examinations,  in 
connexion  with  my  Lectures.  . , , 

8 What  books  or  portions  of  books  have  been  prescribed  or  recommended  by  you,,  by 
your  predecessor,  and  by  your  and  his  Assistants,  to  Students  preparing,  for  such  Examina- 
tions during  the  past  five  years  ? 

Answer  included  in  the  foregoing.  „ ... 

9.  By  what  authority  are  the  subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  of  the  Examinations  of  you  and 
of  your  Assistants  appointed? 

The  subjects  of  the  Lectures  have  been  left  to  my  own  discretion.  . . , , 

10.  Is  any  person  permitted  to  attend  your  Lectures  who  has  no  other  connexion  with  he 
University  ? 

All  persons  are  allowed  to  attend.  . . , » 

11.  Is  such  a person  permitted  to  attend  your  Examinations,  or  to  be  a Candidate  foi 

There  are  no  Examinations,  and  no  Prizes,  of  the  sort  referred  to  in  the  question. 

12.  Can  such  a person  obtain  a Certificate  of  having  attended  your  Lectures  and  Ex- 

Not  as  a rule.  I have  made  some  attempts,  with  little  success,  to  introduce  some  such 
system  My  Certificates  of  attendance  would  have  no  recognised  academical  value. 

13  if  not,  state  the  nature  of  the  connexion  with  the  University  and  the  consequent 
expense  to  be  incurred  by  a Student  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  attend  your  ^tures  and 
Examinations,  and  to  obtain  a Certificate  of  such  attendance ; and  the  authoiity  by  which 
such  connexion  was  made  imperative.  14.  What  is  the  number  and  aggrega he  value  of  the 
Prizes  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  Examinations . of  your 
self  and  your  Assistants?  15.  Are  any  Medals,  Exhibitions,  or  Scholarships  awarded  foi 
proficiency  in  the  subjects  of  your  Lectures  and  Examinations . 

ft^Tsit  ^rtof  you/dutyTSrofesscir,  to  assist  at  the  General  or  Honor  Examinations 

So^SS&nrand^taS  SuKSSS#  was  agreed  that  the  Professor 
of  Astrtaomy  shotld  be  one  of  the  persons,  from  among  whom  the  Examiners  were  to  be 
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selected,  according  to  such  voluntary  arrangement  as  might,  on  each  particular  occasion 
seem  convenient.  I have  already  stated  that  I have  assisted,  regularly  for  many  vears  to 
examine  for  Bishop  Law’s  Mathematical  Premium  ; for  which,  however,  the  Candidates  are 
required  to  be  Graduates. 

17.  Are  Students  of  Trinity  College  required  to  be  of  any,  and  what  standing,  in  order 
to  be  permitted  to  get  a Certificate  of  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  Examinations  or 
to  compete  for  your  Prizes  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  included  in  former  answers. 


IV.  Revenues  of  the  Professorship. 

1.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Professorship,  and  from  what  sources  derived  9 
My  nominal  Salary,  as  Prolessor  of  Astronomy,  is  £700  a year ; for  to  that  amount  it  was 
nominally  raised  in  the  year  1831.  simultaneously  with  an  elevation,  to  the  same  amount 
of  the  salaries  of  the  Professors  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy.  But,  at  the  last 
moment  of  the  arrangement,  the  then  Provost,  Dr.  Bartholomew  Lloyd,  wrote  to  me' to 
express  his  regret,  that  it  had  been  determined,  by  the  Board,  to  throw  on  me  the  pay- 
ment of  my  Astronomical  Assistant,  out.  of  the  above-mentioned  £700  a year.  After 
deducting  this  charge,  which  has  been  retained  by  me  at  its  former  amount  of  £ 1 00  a year 
late  Irish  currency,  as  previously  paid  by  the  Board,  there  remains  to  me  the  sum  of 
£007  13s.  IOcZ.  per  annum,  as  the  joint  payment  for  my  two  classes  of  official  duty 
namely,  as  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  as  Royal  Astronomer 
of  Ireland.  . On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  in  the  latter  capacity,  I am 
provided  with  a residence  rent-free,  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  College,  together  with  a 
garden  and  a few  fields  attached.  I have  not  considered  the  Commissioners  as  inquiring 
whether  any  private  or  public  resources  are  available  to  myself  personally,  independent 
of  my  connexion  with,  the  University ; but  have  no  reluctance  to  add,  that  I accepted 
some  years  ago,  a pension  on  the  civil  list,  which  was  offered  to  me  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  at 
the  recommendation  (as  I was  informed  at  .the  time)  of  the  Earl  De  Grey,  and  on  the  score 
of  scientific  attainments. 

2.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Assistants,  as  such,  and  from -what  sources  derived  9 

3.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  of  your  salary,  and  by  what  the  amounts  of  your 
Assistants’  salaries,  been  fixed  ? 4.  What  Fees,  if  any,  are  charged  for  attendance  on  your 
Lectures  and  Examinations,  and  on  those  of  your  Assistants?  5.  What  Fee,  if  any  is 
charged  on  the  Certificate  of  attendance  on  your  Lectures?  G.  Have  the  Provost  and' Se- 
nior Fellows,  or  have  you,  any  authority  to  impose  Fees  on  attendance  on  your  Lectures  or 
on  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance  ? 7.  Is  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance  subject  to 
Stamp  Duty?  J 

It  has  been  stated  that  I have  no  Assistants,  as  a Lecturer  on  Astronomy,  and  no 
authority  to  hold  Examinations  as  such,  nor  to  give  any  Certificates  of  attendance.  No  Fees 
are  charged  for  such  attendance,  at  least  by  me  : but  perhaps  there  may  be,  in  the  College 
account  of  each  Student  (although,  if  so,  I am  not  cognizant  of  it),  some  general  charo-e  on 
the  ground  of  permission  to  attend  my  Lectures.  The  Board,  I suppose,  have  authority 
to  impose  such  Fees  : but  I have  no  such  authority,  nor  arc  there  in  fact  any  Fees  received 
by  me.  J 

8;  What  is  the  number  of  Students  who  attended  the  Lectures  of  yourself  and  your 
Assistants,  respectively,  or  the  Lectures  of  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  respectively 
during  each  year,  commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1850? 

For  reasons  already  stated,  I have  no  official  knowledge  of  the  number : but  have  no 
difficulty  m stating  that  it  has  not  been  large,  at  least  since  I abandoned  the  compara- 
tively oratorical  and  popular  style,  in  which  my  few  first  Courses  were  delivered 

9.  What  is  the  number  of  Students  who  attended  each  Examination  held  by  you  and 
your  Assistants,  respectively,  or  by  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  respectively  during 
each  year,  commencing  1st  January,  184S,  1849,  and  1850?  * ° 

No  such  Examination  was  held. 


I believe  the  foregoing  Answers  to  the  Questions  of  the  Eoyal  Commissioners  on  the 
subject  ot  my  Professorship  to  be  correct. 

(Signed)  William  Rowan  Hamilton,  ll.d., 

Andrews’  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
„ and  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland. 

Observatory  of  T.C.D., 

April  24th,  1852. 


Answers  of  Bichard  Hossey  Walsh,  ll.b.,  Whately  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  to 
the  Questions  in  Paper  No.  7. 

I.  State  of  the  Professorship. 

1.  What  Professorship  do  you  hold  in  the  University  of  Dublin? 

I hold  the  Whately  Professorship  of  Political  Economy. 

. 2 At  what  time  and  by  what  authority  was  the  Professorship  which  you  hold  established 
m the  University  of  Dublin? 
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This  Professorship  was  founded  in  the  year  1832,  by  his  Grace  Archbishop  Whately, the  Aksnvkksof 
present  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trinity  College.  The 
Board  drew  up  Regulations  for  the  management  of  the  Professorship,  which  were  published  No,  -. 

in  the  University  Calendar  for  1833,  and  are  given  separately  in  my  answers  to  the  subse-  of— pmfcs_ 

quent  questions.  _ sorsliip  of  Political 

3.  In  whom  is  the  appointment  to  your  Professorship  vested  ? _ Economy. 

The  Professor  of  Political  Economy  is  elected,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  Provost  and 

Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College.— Calendar,  1833,  p.  130. 

4.  What  are  the  qualifications  which  a Candidate  for  the  Professorship  which  you  hold 
is  required  to  possess  ? 

The  Professor  of  Political  Economy  should  be,  at  least.  “ a Master  of  Arts,  or  Bachelor 
in  Civil  Law,  who  has  regularly  graduated  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  Oxford,  or 
Cambridge.” — Calendar,  1833,  p.  130.  _ 

5.  By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative  ? 

The  qualifications  to  be  possessed  by  a Candidate  for  the  Professorship  of  Political 
Economy  were  determined  on  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  and  published  in  the 
University  Calendar  for  1833,  p.  130.  ...  . 

6.  Were  you  examined,  or . were  you  required  to  produce  any  testimonials  when  a 

Candidate  for  your  Professorship?  . , . . , • 

I and  three  other  Candidates  for  the  Professorship  were  examined  previous  to  my  election. 

We  were  examined  for  two  days,  receiving  two  papers  containing  printed  questions  in 
Political  Economy  (published  in  the  University  Calendar  for  1852),  to  which  we  returned 
written  answers,  and  delivered  them,  with  fictitious  signatures  appended,  to  the  Senior 
Lecturer.  The  Examiners  were,  Dr.  Longfield,  Dr.  Lawson,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  who  had 
held  the  Professorship  before  me,  and  who  were  requested  by  the  Board  to  act  as 
Examiners.  They  examined  the  answers,  and  returned  the  fictitious  signatures  in  the  order 
of  merit  to  the  Board,  who  then  elected  the  Professor,  having-  first  ascertained  the  real 
names  of  the  Candidates. 

7.  For  what  period  were  you  appointed  to  hold  your  1 rofessorslnp  : 

I may  hold  the  Professorship  of  Political  Economy  for  five  years,  as  appears  by  the  fol- 
lowing  regulation  of  the  Board  “ No  person  to  hold  the  office  (of  Professor  of  lolitical 
Economy)  for  more  than  five  successive  years  ."—Calendar,  1833,  p.  130. 

8.  Are  you  subject  to  any  condition  of  resigning  or  forfeiting  your  1 rofessorship  on 
your  attaining  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  position,  or  dignity?  9.  If  so,  state 
the  nature  of  the  condition,  and  the  authority  by  which  it  was  imposed  ? 

There  is  no  condition  that  I am  aware  of,  of  resigning  or  forfeiting  the  Professorship  of 
Political  Economy  on  the  attainment  of  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  position,  or 


lO.'Do  you  hold  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  office,  benefice,  or  dignity,  besides 

r°Beside?myli n^fesaorsHj).  I do  not  hold  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  office, 

dignity,  or  benefice.  . 9 

*11.  Is  there  anv  provision  for  appointing  a Deputy  during  your  illness  or  absence  . 
There  is  no  provision  for  appointing  a Deputy  during  the  illness  or  absence  of  the  I ro- 
fessor  of  Political  Economy.  . . . ,,  . + « • _ 

12.  Is  there  any  arrangement  for  providing  a retiring  pension  m the  event  of  youi  be- 
coming permanently  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  your  office  ? _ 

Neither  is  there  any  arrangement  for  providing  a retiring  pension  in  case  of  permanent 
disability  of  discharging  the  duties  of  the  Professorship.  *,  • . - .,  . •„ 

13  At  what  time,  and  bv  what  authority,  were  the  offices  of  Assistants,  if  am,  to  youi 
Professorship  established? " 14.  What  is  the  number  of  your  Assistants,  and  by  whom  are 
thev  appointed  ? 1 5.  What  qualifications  are  your  Assistants  required  to  possess  l l b.  By 
what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative  ? _ 17.  Is  the  selection  of  your 
Assistants  made  by  seniority,  by  examination,  or  how  otherwise  ? 18.  For  what  penod  aie 
your  Assistants  appointed?  19.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  made  any,  and 
what  regulations  and  orders,  for  the  guidance  of  yourself  and  your  Assistants  m the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  your  respective. offices? 

The  Professor  of  Political  Economy  has  no  Assistants. 

The  following  Regulations  for  the  guidance  of  the  Professor  of  1 ohtical  Economy  weie 
made  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  : — . „„„ 

« Every  Professor  (of  Political  Economy)  to  read  m Term  during  any  one  or  more  of  the 
four  Academical  Terms  in  every  year,  in  a place  appointed  by  the  1 rovost,  a Couise  of 
Lectures  on  Political  Economy,  consisting  of  nine  Lectures  at  least ; and  also,  during  e\  e y 
year,  to  print  and  present  to  the  Provost,  Senior  Fellows,  and  Visitors,  one  of  s™h  Lec- 
tures at  the  least!  The  Lectures  to  be  free  to  all  Graduates  yntop^es^  hj 
recommended  by  their  Tutors.  Private  Courses  may  be  superadded  at  the  discretion  of 


« Every  Professor  to  give  public  notice  of  the  time  proposed  for  the  commencement  of 
every  Course  of  Lectures. 

“ Three  persons,  at  the  least,  are  required  to  constitute  a Class.  . 

“ Every  Professor  neglecting  to  give  notice,  or,  on  the  attendance  of  a Class,  to  rea  a 
Course  of  Lectures  during  the  time,  and  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  or  to  print  and  publish 
one  Lecture,  at  the  least,  forfeits  the  whole  of  his  stipend  or  salary  for  the  year  or  years  in 
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which  such  neglect  takes  place ; the  amount  of  the  forfeiture  to  be  laid  out  in  the  Funds, 
and  the  interest  applied  to  the  augmentation  of  the  Professorship  in  future.” — Calendar, 
1833,  p.  130. 


II.  Discipline  of  the  Professorship. 


Discipline  of  the 
Professorship  of 
Political  Economy. 


1.  In  case  of  the  negligent  performance  of  duties  by  you,  or  by  your  Assistants,  in  what 
body  or  office  is  the  jurisdiction  of  censure  and  punishment  vested  ? 

With  respect  to  the  negligent  performance  of  duties  by  the  Professor  of  Political 
Economy,  the  jurisdiction  of  censure  and  punishment  has  not  been  specially  vested  in  any 
office  or  body,  but  it  is  obviously  included  in  the  general  powers  of  the  Board  and  Visitors 
for  regulating  the  conduct  of  those  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the  University. 

2.  By  what  authority  was  this  jurisdiction  created  ? 

This  general  jurisdiction  was  created  by  Letters  Patent,  13  Car.  I.  cc.  iv.  and  xxvii. 

3.  Are  the  Lectures  or  Examinations,  or  any  of  them,  of  you  and  of  your  Assistants, 
required  to  be  public  ? 

That  part  of  the  Examination  for  Prizes  in  Political  Economy  which  is  conducted  viva 
voce  must  necessarily  be  public,  and  that  in  which  the  Students  examined  are  occupied  in 
preparing  written  answers  to  the  questions  given  on  paper  must  be  private. 

The  Lectures  in  Political  Economy  are  not  required  to  be  public.  By  a regulation  of  the 
Board  (Calendar,  1833,  p.  130),  they  are  necessarily  free  to  Graduates  only,  and  to  such 
Undergraduates  as  may  be  recommended  by  their  Tutors. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Calendar  for  1850,  p.  35  (and  probably  in  many  other  Calendars), 
that  the  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  may,  if  he  please,  admit  the  public  to  his  Lectures; 
and  since  this  statement  appears  in  the  Calendar,  I presume  it  is  by  authority  of  the  Board. 
The  invariable  practice  has  been  to  admit  the  public  to  the  Lectures  in  Political  Economy. 

4.  Are  any  of  the  Lectures  or  of  the  Examination  Papers  of  you  and  of  your  Assistants 
required  to  be  published  ? 

One  of  the  Lectures  in  Political  Economy  mustbepublishedin  each  year — Vide  Calendar, 
1833,  p.  130. 

I am  not  aware  that  it  is  necessary  to  publish  the  Examination  Papers,  but  hitherto,  how- 
ever, it  has  (I  believe)  been  done  each  year,  the  Papers  appearing  in  the  Calendar  of  the 
Dublin  University. 

5.  Have  you  published  any  of  the  Lectures  or  of  the  Examination  Papers  given  by  you 
as  Professor  ? 

I have  not  as  yet  lectured  in  Political  Economy  since  my  appointment  to  the  Professor- 
ship (which  took  place  last  July).  I have  examined  once,  and  the  Examination  Papers 
will  be  published  in  the  Calendar  for  1852,  which  should  appear  this  month — (January, 
1852). 


III.  Studies  connected  with  the  Professorship. 


Studies  of  the  Pro-  1.  Is  there  any  class  of  Students  who  are  required  to  attend  your  Lectures,  or  the  Lec- 
t?cal  Economy011"  tures  Jour  Assistants ? 2.  By  what  authority  is  such  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and 
on  the  Lectures  of  your  Assistants  made  compulsory  ? 

There  is  not  any  class  of  Students  required  to  attend  the  Lectures  in  Political 
Economy. 

3.  Is  any  privilege  or  advantage  conferred  on  any  Students  for  regular  attendance  on  your 
Lectures  ? 

Graduate  Scholars  on  the  Foundation  are  required  to  attend  a certain  number  of  Courses 
of  Lectures,  of  which  the  Political  Economy  Course  of  Lectures  is  received  as  one. 

4.  Are  the  Students  who  attend  your  Lectures  and  those  of  your  Assistants  subject  to 
any,  and  what  Examinations  ? 

The  Students  who  attend  the  Lectures  in  Political  Economy  are  not  subject,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  attendance,  to  any  Examination. 

5.  What  are  the  numbers  of  the  Lectures  respectively  which  were  delivered  by  you  and 
by  each  of  your  Assistants,  or  by  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  during  the  year  com- 
mencing 20th  November,  1850. 

During  the  year  commencing  20th  November,  1850,  my  predecessor  delivered  nine 
Prelections. 

6.  What  are  the  subjects  lectured  on  by  you  and  by  your  Assistants  respectively  ? 

I have  not  lectured  as  yet ; but  subjoined  is  a list  of  the  published  Lectures  of  my  pre- 
decessors : — 

Dr.  Longfield. — Nine  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Political  Economy ; three  on  Com- 
merce ; one  on  Absenteeism ; and  four  on  the  Poor  Laws. 

Dr.  Butt. — Lectures  on  Protection  to  Home  Industry.  Lectures  on  Rent,.  Profits,  and 
Labour. 

Dr.  Lawson. — Lectures  on  the  Nature  and  Method  of  the  Science  of  Political  Economy ; 
on  Population  ; on  the  Effect  of  Machinery  on  Wages ; on  the  Mercantile  System,  and 
Taxation  ; and  on  Absenteeism. 

Dr.  Hancock. — An  Introductory  Lecture ; three  Lectures  on  the  Distress  arising  from  the 
Potato  Failure  ; and  one  on  the  Competition  between  Large  and  Small  Shops.  Also,  a 
Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Impediments  to  the  Prosperity  of  Ireland. 

7.  What  are  the  subjects  of  the  Examinations  held  by  you  and  by  your  Assistants? 
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The  Examinations  in  Political  Economy  relate  both  to  the  first  principles  of  the  Science,  T 

and  to  then-  practical  application,  as  appears  from  the  list  of  works  read  by  the  Students ; WaxsHj  to  Papeb. 
the  Course  for  each  year  being  published  in  the  Calendar.  _ , , No.  7. 

8.  What  books  or  portions  of  books  have  been  prescribed  or  recommended  by  you,  by  stud.  —7  pro_ 
your  predecessor,  and  by  your  and  his  Assistants,  to  Students  preparing  for  such  Examina-  fcssorsllip  of  Poli. 
tions  during  the  past  five  years  ? . tical  Economy. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  works  recommended  to  Candidates  tor  I nzes  in 
Political  Economy  during  the  last  five  years  ; those  marked  with  an  asterisk,  having  been 
omitted  from  the  Course,  and  those  marked  with  an  obelisk,  added  to  it,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  that  period : — 

Easy  Lessons  on  Money  Matters. 

Archbishop  Whately’s  Lectures  on  Political  Economy,  with  Appendix. 

•Mr;  Senior’s  Introductory  Lecture.  (Omitted,  1849.)  . 

•Mr.  Senior’s  List  of  Ambiguous  Terms  in  Appendix  to  Archbishop  Whately’s  Logic. 

(Omitted,  1849.)  . . . „ 

•Fifth  Essay  in  Mr.  Mill’s  “Essays  on  some  Unsettled  Questions  in  Political  Economy. 

(Omitted,  1850.)  . ......  ...  „ . .... 

Mr.  Senior’s  Treatise  on  Political  Economy,  m Encyclopedia  Metropoktana,  1 art  xlm. 

Dr.  Lawson’s  five  Lectures  on  Political  Economy,  omitting  Appendix.  _ 

fDr.  Longfield’s  Lectures  on  Political  Economy  (Lectures  i.  ii.  iii.  to  p.  51  ; vm.  ix.  x. 
xi.  added,  1849).  ..  ...  T ± 

•Dr.  Longfield’s  Lectures  on  Commerce  and  Absenteeism  ; together  with  Lectures  on 
Poor  Laws.  (Omitted,  1849.) 

Adam  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations. 

•Report  of  the  Hand-Loom  Weavers’  Commission,  1841.  (Omitted,  1849.) 

*Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  Operation  of  Poor  Laws  in  Eng- 
land, 1834.  (Omitted,  1849.)  T , 

•Mr.  Senior’s  Three  Lectures  on  the  Cost  of  obtaining  Money,  and  three  Lectures  on 
the  Transmission  of  the  Precious  Metals.  (Omitted,  1849.) 

Report  of  the  Gold  Bullion  Committee,  1810. 

Mr.  Huskisson’s  Pamphlet,  “ The  Question  Stated,”  1810. 

•Thoughts  on  the  Separation  of  the  Departments  of  the  Bank  of  England,  by  Samuel 
Jones  Loyd,  1844.  (Omitted,  1849.)  ' _ , 

•Two  Speeches  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  Renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter,  1844. 

(Omitted,  1849.)  . ..  ....  , 

t*M.  P.  Rossi’s  Cours  d’Economie  Politique,  tome  premier,  leqons  l.-xn. ; tome  second, 
lecons  i.-vi.  (Added,  1849,  omitted,  1851.)  ..  , , 15,n, 

+Mr.  J.  S.  Mill’s  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  Books  11.  and  v.  (Added,  1849.) 

{Professor  Hancock’s  Introductory  Lecture.  (Added,  1850.)  ,OKAs 

iPorter’s  Translation  of  Bastiat’s  Sophismes  Economiques.  (Added,  1850.) 

|Mr.  Burton’s  Political  and  Social  Economy.  (Added,  1851.) 

9.  By  what  authority  are  the  subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  of  the  Examinations  of  you  and 

of  your  Assistants  appointed?  . 

The  subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  Examinations  in  Pohtical  Economy  are  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Professor.  . . . , 

10.  Is  any  person  permitted  to  attend  your  Lectures  who  has  no  other  connexion  with  the 

U Th^Professor  of  Political  Economy  may,  if  he  please,  admit  the  public  to  his  Lectures. 

11.  Is  such  a person  permitted  to  attend  your  Examinations,  or  to  be  a Candidate  tor 

^Noperson  not  connected  with  the  University  is  permitted  to  attend  the  Examinations 
in  Political  Economy,  or  compete  for  Prizes.  . , 

12.  Can  such  a person  obtain  a Certificate  of  having  attended  your  Lectures  and 

Neither  can  such  a person  obtain  a Certificate  of  attendance  on  Lectures,  being  only 
admitted  to  them  on  sufferance.  Not  being  admitted  111  any  case  to  take  part  m the 
Examinations  in  Political  Economy,  of  course  he  cannot  obtain  a Certificate  of  attendance. 

13.  If  not,  state  the  nature  of  the  connexion  with  the  University,  and  the  consequent 
expense  to  be  incurred  by  a Student  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  attend  your  Lectures  and 
Examinations,  and  to  obtain  a Certificate  of  such  attendance,  and  the  authority  by  which 
such  connexion  was  made  imperative  ? 


ucn  connexion  was  maue  imperative : , , , „ 

AH  Graduates  of  the  Dublin  University,  and  such  Undergraduates  as  may  be  xecom- 
mended  by  their  Tutors,  are  entitled  to  attend  the  Lectures  m Pohtical  Economy,  tree  ot 
all  expense.  To  attend  the  Examination,  the  Candidate  must  be  a Graduate,  and  have  his 
name  on  the  College  Books  ; should  the  Graduate  be  of  no  higher  standing  than  Junior  or 
Middle  Bachelor  (or  in  other  words,  if  two  years  have  not  elapsed  since  the  taking  _ out  ot 
his  degree),  he  may  replace  his  name  on  the  College  Books,  free  of  expense,  during  the 
day  of  the  Examination ; but  if  he  be  of  any  higher  standing,  he  will  incur  the  expense  of 
£8  2s.,  in  replacing  his  name  on  the  Books.  A Certificate  of  attendance  at  Lectures  or 
Examination  may  be  obtained  by  all-  who  possess  the  above-mentioned^  qualifications , 
the  Certificate  is  given  free  of  expense.  The  preceding  regulations  are  by  authority  0 
the  Board.  « 2 
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14.  What  is  the  number  and  aggregate  value  of  the  Prizes  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the 
subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  Examinations  of  yourself  and  your  Assistaiits  ? 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  Prizes  awarded  at  the  Annual  Examination  in  Political 
Economy  is  £ 15.  There  are  two  Prizes:— the  first  £l 0,  and  the  second  £5.  On  some 
occasions  the  Board,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Professor,  have  allowed  the  Prizes  to 
be  divided.  This  took  place  in  1849,  when  two  Prizes  of  the  first  Class,  £5  each,  and  two 
of  the  second  Class,  £2  10s.  each,  were  awarded.  In  1837,  the  Prizes  seem  to  have  been 
divided  between  three  Candidates ; but  in  what  proportions  I am  not  aware. 

15.  Are  any  Medals,  Exhibitions,  or  Scholarships  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  subjects 
of  your  Lectures  and  Examinations  ? 

There  are  no  Medals,  Exhibitions,  or  Scholarships,  separately  awarded  for  proficiency  in 
Political  Economy,  but  in  the  year  1 848  there  were  added  to  the  Course  for  the  Moderator- 
ships,  and  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  in  Ethics  and  Logics,  two  works  on  Political  Economy, 
viz.,  Archbishop  Whately’s  Lectures,  and  Adam  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,  Books  i. 
ii.  iii.  and  iv. 

16.  Is  it  part  of  your  duty,  as  Professor,  to  assist  at  the  General  or  Honor  Examinations 
of  the  Undergraduate  Course  in  Trinity  College  ? 

It  is  no  part  of  my  duty  as  Professor  of  Political  Economy  to  assist  at  the  General  or 
Honor  Examinations  of  the  Undergraduate  Course  in  Trinity  College. 

17.  Are  Students  of  Trinity  College  required  to  bo  of  any,  and  what  standing  in  order 
to  be  permitted  to  get  a Certificate  of  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  Examinations,  or 
to  compete  for  your  Prizes  ? 

The  only  Examination  in  Political  Economy,  is  that  for  the  Annual  Prizes;  and  tnose 
privileged  to  attend  and  get  a Certificate  of  attendance,  are  the  Graduates  of  the 
University.  Such  persons,  and  all  Undergraduates  recommended  by  their  Tutors,  may 
attend  the  Lectures,  and  get  a Certificate  of  having  done  so. 

IV.  Revenues  of  the  Professorship. 

1 . What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Professorship,  and  from  what  sources  derived  ? 

The  Professor  of  Political  Economy  receives  £100  per  annum,  derived  from  the  endow- 
ment of  the  founder,  Archbishop  Whately.  Should  the  Professor  reside  in  College,  he  is 
entitled  to  free  chambers. 

2.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Assistants  as  such,  and  from  what  sources  derived  ? 

The  Professor  of  Political  Economy  has  no  Assistants. 

3.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  of  your  salary,  and  by  what  the  amounts  of  youi* 
Assistants’  salaries,  been  fixed  ? 

The  amount  of  the  Professor’s  salary  was  settled,  I believe,  by  Archbishop  Whately. 

4.  What  Fees,  if  any,  are  charged  for  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  Examinations, 
and  on  those  of  your  Assistants  ? 

No  Fees  are  charged  for  attendance  on  the  Examinations  in  Political  Economy,  or  on  the 
nine  Lectures  which  the  Professor  is  obliged  to  deliver  annually  by  virtue  of  his  office. 
The  Professor  may  superadd  a Course  of  private  Lectures  ( vide  Calendar,  1833, 
p.  130),  for  attendance  upon  which  he  is 'at  liberty  to  impose  Fees.  The  Board,  however, 
have  since  objected  to  the  regulation  last  referred  to,  and  though  not  formally  rescinded, 
it  may  now  be  considered  as  a dead  letter. 

5.  What  Fee,  if  any,  is  charged  on  the  Certificate  of  attendance  on  your  Lectures? 

No  Fee  is  charged  on  the  Certificate  of  attendance  on  the  Lectures  in  Political  Economy. 

6.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  or  have  you,  any  authority  to  impose  Fees  on 
attendance  on  your  Lectures,  or  on  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance  ? 

The  conditions  of  attendance  on  the  Lectures  in  Political  Economy  being  under  the 
control  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  they  are  at  liberty  to  charge  Fees  for  attendance 
and  for  Certificate  of  same : but  hitherto  they  have  not  done  so. 

7.  Is  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance  subject  to  Stamp  Duty  ? 

The  Certificate  of  attendance  is  not  subject  to  Stamp  Duty. 

8.  What  is  the  number  of  Students  who  attended  the  Lectures  of  yourself  and  your 
Assistants,  respectively,  or  the  Lectures  of  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  respectively, 
during  each  year,  commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1849.  and  1850? 

The  following  are  the  numbers  of  Students  who  attended  the  Lectures  of  my  predecessor. 
Dr.  Hancock,  during  the  years  1848,  1849,  1850  : — 


1848,  . . . . 

12  Students. 

1849,  . 

17 

1850,  . . . . 

10 

9.  What  is  the  number  of  Students  who  attended  each  Examination  held  by  you  and 

your  Assistants,  respectively,  or  by  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  respectively,  during 
each  year,  commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1850? 

The  attendance  at  the  Examinations 

for  Prizes  during  the  same  time  was  as  follows  : — 

1848,  . . . . 

1 Student. 

1849,  . 

7 Students. 

1850, 

2 „ 

January,  1852. 

(Signed)  R.  Hussey.  Walsh. 
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Answers  of  the  Kev.  Daniel  Foley,  a.m.,  Professor  of  Irish,  to  the  Questions  in  Paper  No.  i • p^'0sK1.s'“oK  j>0ley; 

to  Paver  No.  7. 

I.  State  of  the  Professorship.  

1.  What  Professorship  do  you  hold  in  the  University  of  Dublin?  wrshipVf  Irish?*8 

The  Professorship  of  the  Irish  language.  _ _ 

2.  At  what  time  and  by  what  authority  was  the  Professorship  which  you  hold  established 

in  the  University  of  Dublin  ? . 

The  4th  of  March,  1843,  is  the  date  of  the  deed  of  agreement,  but  the  University 
Calendar  states  the  date  of  its  foundation  to  be  1S40.  The  authority  is  a deed  of  agree- 
ment between  the  trustees  of  a Fund  raised  by  public  subscription  lor  the  endowment  of 
the  Professorship,  and  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

3.  In  whom  is  the  appointment  to  your  Professorship  vested  ? 

The  nomination  is  vested  in  six  Trustees,  of  whom  the  Provost  is  one,  but  the  appoint- 
ment requires  the  sanction  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College. 

4.  What  are  the  qualifications  which  a Candidate  for  the  Professorship  which  you  hold 

is  required  to  possess  ? „ ..  , 

The  qualifications  are  not  stated  in  the  deed  of  agreement,  but  of  course  the  irustees 
and  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  would  require  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Irish 
language,  a College  Degree,  and  a good  moral  character,  together  with  some  fitness  to 
forward  the  objects  of  its  establishment. 

5.  By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative? 

Answered  in  the  Answer  to  No.  4.  . ,, 

6.  Were  you  examined,  or  were  you  required  to  produce  any  testimonials  when  a Candi- 
date for  your  Professorship  ? 

Testimonials  were  required,  but  no  examination. 

7.  For  what  period  were  you  appointed  to  hold  your  Professorship  ? 

For  two  years,  with  the  understanding  that  the  appointment  was  to  be  continued,  but 
that  if  the  Trustees  saw  sufficient  cause  they  may  proceed  at  the  end  of  that  period  to 
a new  election.  „ „ . . „ , . 

8.  Are  you  subject  to  any  condition  of  resigning  or  forfeiting  your  Professorship  on  youi 
attaining  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  position,  or  dignity? 

Not  so  long  as  I discharge  the  duties  of  my  oliice  efficiently.  _ . 

9.  If  so,  state  the  nature  of  the  condition,  and  the  authority  by  which  it  was  imposed  / 

Answered  by  Answer  No.  8. 

10.  Do  you  hold  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  office,  benefice,  or  dignity,  besides 

your  Professorship  ? . 

I hold  a Curacy  and  two  Chaplaincies,  and  an  Honorary  Chaplaincy  to  a Nobleman,  but 
no  Benefice  or  Collegiate  appointment  besides  my  Professorship. 

11.  Is  there  any  provision  for  appointing  a Deputy  during  your  illness  or  absence  l 

I know  of  no  provision,  but  I suppose  it  may  be  done  with  the  sanction  of  the  University. 

12.  Is  there  any  arrangement  for  providing  a retiring  pension  in  the  event  of  your 
becoming  permanently  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  your  office. 

13.  At  what  time,  and  by  wliat  authority,  were  the  offices  of  Assistants,  if  any,  to  your 
Professorship  established  ? 

14.  What  is  the  number  of  your  Assistants,  and  by  whom  are  they  appointed  ? 

None.  . „ 

15.  What  qualifications  are  your  Assistants  required  to  possess  ! 

None.  . . o 

16.  By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative  I 

17°  Is  the  selection  of  your  Assistants  made  by  seniority,  by  examination,  or  how 
otherwise  ? 

None. 

18.  For  what  period  are  your  Assistants  appointed  c 

19°  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  made  any,  and  what  regulations  and  orders, 
for  the  guidance  of  yourself  and  your  Assistants  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  ot  your 

r6]Fam  subject  to  the  regulations  which  bind  all  other  Professors  of  the  University. 

II.  Discipline  of  the  Professorship. 

1.  In  case' of  the  negligent  performance  of  duties  by  you  or  by  your  Assistants,  in  what  ggg-i* 

body  or  office  is  the  jurisdiction  of  censure  and  punishment  vested.  . Irish. 

In  the  Board  of  Trinity  College. 

2.  By  what  authority  was  this  jurisdiction  created?  , , - 

By  the  authority  which  created  it  on  all  other  Professorships,  and  by  the  deed  of  agieo- 

ment,  which  makes  me  subject  to  the  same.  Assisfinfs 

3.  Are  the  Lectures  or  Examinations,  or  any  of  them,  of  you  and  of  your  Assistants, 

required  to  be  public  ? , , 

The  Prelections  are  public ; the  other  Lectures  confined  to  tiie  Classes. 
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4.  Are  any  of  the  Lectures  or  of  the  Examination  Papers  of  you  and  of  your  Assistant 
required  to  he  published  ? 

None. 

5.  Have  you  published  any  of  the  Lectures  or  the  Examination  Papers  given  by  you  as 
Professor  ? 

None. 

III.  Studies  connected  with  the  Professoi'ship. 

1.  Is  there  any  class  of  Students  who  are  required  to 'attend  your  Lectures,  or  the 
Lectures  of  your  Assistants  ? 

Yes;  those  holding  Bedell  and  St.  Columba  Scholarships,  and  those  who  intend  to 
compete  for  Premiums  awarded  at  my  annual  Examinations  for  that  purpose. 

2.  By  what  authority  is  such  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  on  the  Lectures  of  your 
Assistants  made  compulsory  ? 

By  the  authority  of  the  Board,  sanctioning  the  conditions  on  which  these  Scholarships 
were  founded. 

3.  Is  any  privilege  or  advantage  conferred  on  any  Students  for  regular  attendance  on 
your  Lectures? 

None,  than  the  enjoyment  of  the  Scholarships  mentioned  in  Answer  to  No.  2. 

4.  Are  the  Students  who  attend  your  Lectures  and  those  of  your  Assistants  subject  to 
any,  and  what  Examinations  ? 

They  are  subject  to  annual  Examinations  in  order  to  retain  their  Scholarships ; and 
others  subject  themselves  to  examination  to  obtain  Premiums,  if  successful. 

5.  What  are  the  numbers  of  the  Lectures  respectively  which  were  delivered  by  you  and 
by  each  of  your  Assistants,  or  by  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  during  the  year  com- 
mencing 20th  November,  1850  ? 

My  predecessor  died  in  December,  1851,  and  I was  appointed  only  in  this  Term.  I 
lecture  three  times  a week  regularly,  and  he  did  so  twice,  but  none  of  lus  Papers  are  in  my 
hands. 

6.  What  are  the  subjects  lectured  on  by  you  and  by  your  Assistants  respectively  ? 

The  Grammar  and  Antiquities  of  the  Irish  Language,  Translations  from  Greek  and 
English  into  the  Irish,  and  from  Irish  into  English,  written  and  viva  voce,  &c. 

7.  What  are  the  subjects  of  the  Examinations  held  by  you  and  by  your  Assistants? 

Those  on  which  I lecture. 

8.  What  books  or  portions  of  books  have  been  prescribed  or  recommended  by  you,  by 
your  predecessor,  and  by  your  and  his  Assistants,  to  Students  preparing  for  such  Examina- 
tions during  the  past  five  years  ? 

None  ; I choose  for  myself. 

9.  By  what  authority  are  the  subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  of  the  Examinations  of  you 
and  of  your  Assistants  appointed  ? 

I am  allowed  a discretion  as  to  selection. 

10.  Is  any  person  permitted  to  attend  your  Lectures  who  has  no  other  connexion  wth 
the  University  ? 

They  may  attend  if  I do  not  object ; but  cannot  compete  for  Prizes,  &c.,  unless  Students 
of  the  University. 

11.  Is  such  a person  permitted  to  attend  your  Examinations,  or  to  be  a Candidate  for 
Prizes  ? 

They  are  not. 

12.  Can  such  a person  obtain  a Certificate  of  having  attended  your  Lectures  and 
Examinations  ? 

It  would  be  of  no  value  as  to  College  matters. 

13.  If  not,  state  the  nature  of  the  connexion  with  the  University,  and  the  consequent 
expense  to  be  incurred  by  a Student,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  attend  your  Lectures  and 
Examinations,  and  to  obtain  a Certificate  of  such  attendance;  and  the  authority  by  which 
such  connexion  was  made  imperative  ? 

The  Answer  to  this  contained  in  Answers  to  Nos.  10,  11,  12. 

14.  What  is  the  number  and  aggregate  value  of  the  Prizes  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the 
subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  Examinations  of  yourself  and  your  Assistants  ? 

The  Board  of  Trinity  College  give  £20  to  be  distributed  in  Premiums.  There  is  a Kyle 
Prize,  consisting  of  the  interest  of  £247,  Government  Stock. 

15.  Are  any  Medals,  Exhibitions,  or  Scholarships  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  subjects 
of  your  Lectures  and  Examinations  ? 

There  are  one  Bedell  and  one  St.  Columba  Scholarship  annually,  the  latter,  however, 
limited  to  Students  entering  College  from  a particular  School,  and,  none  from  that  School 
presenting  themselves,  has  not  been  filled  for  two  years ; and  there  is  one  Sizarship 
annually. 

16.  Is  it  part  of  your  duty,  as  Professor,  to  assist  at  the  General  or  Honor  Examinations 
of  the  Undergraduate  Course  in  Trinity  College  ? 

It  is  not.  I conduct  the  Examination  in  the  business  of  my  own  Professorship. 

17.  Are  Students  of  Trinity  College  required  to  be  of  any,  and  what  standing,  in  order 
to  be  permitted  to  get  a Certificate  of  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  Examinations,  or  to 
compete  for  your  Prizes  ? 

They  may  attend  of  any  College  standing. 
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TV.  Revenues  of  the  Professorship. 

1.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Professorship,  and  from  what  sources  derived  ? Answers  of  Re> 

The  whole  emoluments  are  £100  a year,  and  suitable  chambers  in  College.  Only  £30  fff 

a year  of  this  is  paid  by  the  University,  and  the  remainder  arises  from  Bank  Stock  lodged  — - 

in  the  name  of  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  but  raised  by  a public  sub- 
scription,  the  result  of  a very  general  public  interest  felt  in  the  objects  designed  in  my  Trisll 
Professorship.  , . , „ 

2.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Assistants,  as  such,  and  from  what  sources  derived . 

None.  • . 

3.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  of  your  salary,  and  by  what  the  amounts  oi  your 
Assistants’  salaries  been  fixed  ? 

By  the  deed  of  agreement  before  mentioned. 

4.  What  Fees,  if  any,  are  charged  for  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  Examinations, 
and  on  those  of  your  Assistants  ? 

None  charged.  _ ~ 

5.  What  Fee,  if  any,  is  charged  on  the  Certificate  of  attendance  on  your  Lectures  i 

None. 

6.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  or  have  you,  any  authority  to  impose  bees  on 
attendance  on  your  Lectures,  or  on  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance  ? 

I am  under  no  legal  obligation  to  deliver  them  gratuitously,  but  I do  so  the  better  to 
promote  the  object  designed ; other  Professors  charge  for  attendance  on  then-  Lectures, 
and  I suppose  if  I choose  I may. 

7.  Is  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance  subject  to  Stamp  Duty  ? 

No. 

8.  What  is  the  number  of  Students  who  attended  the  Lectures  of  yourself  and  your 
Assistants,  respectively,  or  the  Lectures  of  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  respectively, 
during  each  year,  commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1850?. 

I know  not  the  number  with  my  predecessor,  and  am  only  beginning  myself.* 

9.  What  is  the  number  of  Students  who  attended  each  Examination  held  by  you  and 
your  Assistants,  respectively,  or  by  your  predecessor  and  liis  Assistants,  respectively, 
during  each  year,  commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1850  ? 

I know  not  what  number  attended  my  predecessor’s  Examinations.  I have  held  none 
yet  myself,  hut  expect  to  do  so  at  the  end  of  this  Term,  and  expect  about  fifteen  to  attend.! 

Daniel  Foley,  a.m., 


(Signed) 


Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

21st  May,  1852. 


Professor  of  Irish  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 


Answers  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Butcher,  d.d4  f.t.c.d.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Answers  of  Rev. 

• t,  -vr  w S.  Butcher,  d.d., 

to  the  Questions  in  Paper  No.  7.  to  Paper  No.  7. 


I.  State  of  the  Professorship. 


1.  What  Professorship  do  you  hold  in  the  University  of  Dublin  ? 

I hold  the  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 

2.  At  what  time  and  by  what  authority  was  the  Professorship  which  you  hold  established 
in  the  University  of  Dublin  ? 

The  Professorship  was  founded  by  a Decree  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  dated 
March  23rd,  1850. 

3.  In  whom  is  the  appointment  to  your  Professorship  vested? 

The  appointment  to  this  Professorship  is  vested  in  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

4.  What  are  the  qualifications  which  a Candidate  for  the  Professorship  which  you  hold 
is  required  to  possess  ? 

A Candidate  for  this  Professorship  must  be  a B.D.  of  this  University. 

5.  By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative  ? 

The  qualification  above  specified  was  made  imperative  by  the  authority  of  the  Provost 
and  Senior  Fellows.  _ 

6.  Were  you  examined,  or  were  you  required  to  produce  any  testimonials  when  a Uancn- 

date  for  your  Professorship  ? T i 

I was  not  a Candidate  for  the  Professorship,  but  was  nominated  by  the  present  Lord 
Primate  of  Ireland,  without  an  examination,  and  without  producing  any.  testimonials.  As 
the  Professorship  was  founded  at  his  Grace’s  suggestion,  and  as  he  contributed  a large  sum 
to  its  endowment,  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  thought  it  right  to  give  him  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  first  Professor,  and  he,  accordingly,  named  me. 


State  of  the  Profes- 
sorship of  Ecclesias- 
tical History. 


* (1st  December,  1852).  I have  ascertained  that  the  number  which  attended  the  Lectures  ot  my  predecessor 
was  about  twelve.  In  my  first  Term  it  was  thirteen,  in  the  present,  my  second  Term,  it  increased  to  tv  enty-mght. 

t (1st  December,  1852).  At  the  Examination  which  I held  at  the  end  of  last  Term,  twelve  attended.  Prom 
the  increase  in  the  number  attending  Lectures,  I expect  that  double  the  number  will  present  themselves  at  the 

nef  The  Rev.  Dr.  Butcher  having  vacated  this  Professorship  on  being  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity, 
the  Rev.  William  Eitzgerald,  d.d.,  who  had  held  the  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy,  was,  m February,  18o3, 
appointed  to  the  Professorship. 
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7.  For  what  period  were,  you  appointed  to  hold  your  Professorship  ? 

I was  appointed  to  hold  the  Professorship  for  five  years.  By  a Decree  of  the  Provost 
and  Senior  Fellows,  this  is  the  term  during  which  it  is  to  be  tenable  by  each  Professor,  a 
power  of  re-election  being,  however,  reserved  by  them. 

8.  Are  you  subject  to  any  condition  of  resigning  or  forfeiting  your  Professorship  on  your 
attaining  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  position,  or  dignity  ? 9.  If  so,  state  the 
nature  of  the  condition,  and  the  authority  by  which  it  was  imposed  ? 

I am  not  subject  to  any  condition  of  resigning  or  forfeiting  my  Professorship  on  my 
attaining  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  position,  or  dignity. 

10.  Do  you  hold  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  office,  benefice,  or  dignity,  besides 
your  Professorship  ? 

Besides  my  Professorship,  I hold  the  offices  of  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Divinity,  and 
Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Hebrew. 

1 1.  Is  there  any  provision  for  appointing  a Deputy  during  your  illness  or  absence  ? 

No  provision  has  been  made  for  appointing  a Deputy  during  my  illness  or  absence. 
But  should  either  of  these  contingencies  arise,  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  will,  doubt- 
less, as  in  similar  cases,  take  the  necessary  steps  to  have  the  duties  performed. 

12.  Is  there  any  arrangement  for  providing  a retiring  pension  in  the  event  of  your 
becpming  permanently  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  your  office  ? 

There  is  no  arrangement  for  providing  a retiring  pension  in  the  event  of  my  becoming 
permanently  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  my  office.  The  limited  period  for  which  it 
is  tenable  would  seem  to  render  such  a provision  unnecessary. 

13.  At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  were  the  offices  of  Assistants,  if  any,  to  your 
Professorship  established?  14.  What  is  the  number  of  your  Assistants,  and  by  whom 
are  they  appointed?  15.  What  qualifications  are  your  Assistants  required  to  possess? 
16.  By  what  authority were  such  qualifications  made  imperative?  17.  Is  the  selection  of 
your  Assistants  made  by  seniority,  by  examination,  or  how  otherwise  ? 18.  For  what 
period  are  your  Assistants  appointed  ? 

No  Assistants  to  my  Professorship  have  as  yet  been  appointed. 

19.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  made  any  and  what  regulations  and  orders 
for  the  guidance  of  yourself  and  your  Assistants  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  your 
respective  offices  ? 

The  following  Regulations  relating  to  the  duties  of  the  Professor,  wrere  made  by  a 
Decree  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  dated  November  12,  1850  : — . 

“ i.  That  'the  Professor  be  required  to  lecture  twice  a week  during  two  of  the  three 
Terms  each  year. 

“ ii.  That  he  be  empowered  to  give  a Certificate  to  such  Students  as  shall  have  dili- 
gently attended  his  Lectures  during  four  Terms. 

“ hi.  That  he  hold  a Prize  Examination  each  year,  at  which  such  Students  may  become 
Candidates  as  shall  have  diligently  attended  His  Lectures  during  two  Terms  of 
the  actual  year  in  which  they  present  themselves. 

“ iv.  That  he  examine  in  the  subject  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  at  the  Professor  of 
Divinity’s  annual  Prize  Examination.” 

II.  Discipline  of  the  Professorship. 

1.  Incase  of  the  negligent  performance  of  duties  by  you,  or  by  your  Assistants,  in  what 
body  or  office  is  the  jurisdiction  of  censure  and  punishment  vested?  2.  By  what  authority 
was  this  jurisdiction  created? 

In  case  of  the  negligent  performance  of  my  duties,  the  jurisdiction  of  censure  and  punish- 
ment is  vested  in  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  as  being  the  founders  of  the  Chair,  and 
in  virtue  of  the  general  authority  which,  by  the  Charters  and  Statutes,  they  possess  over 
the  University. 

3.  Are  the  Lectures  or  Examinations,  or  any  of  them,  of  you  and  of  your  Assistants, 
required  to  be  public  ? 

For  the  better  attainment  of  the  objects  for  which  this  Professorship  was  founded,  the 
Lectures  are  required  to  be  open  to  the  public.  The  viva  voce  part  of  the  Examinations 
is  also,  in  common  with  the  other  College  Examinations,  public. 

4.  Are  any  of  the  Lectures  or  of  the  Examination  Papers  of  you  and  of  your  Assistants 
required  to  be  published  ? 

I am  not  required  to  publish  my  Lectures.  As  to  the  Examination  Papers,  it  is  intended 
that  they  shall  be  published  in  the  University  Calendar. 

5.  Have  you  published  any  of  the  Lectures  or  of  the  Examination  Papers  given  by  you 
as  Professor  ? 

I have  published  the  Inaugural  Lecture  given  by  me  as  Professor.  My  first  Examination 
has  only  just  been  held,  and  the  Papers  are,  consequently,  not  yet  published. 

III.  Studies  connected  with  the  Professorship. 

1.  Is  there  any  class  of  Students  who  are  required  to  attend  your  Lectures,  or  the 
Lectures  of  your  Assistants  ? 2.  By  what  authority  is  such  attendance  on  your  Lectures 
and  on  the  Lectures  of  your  Assistants  made  compulsory  ? 

The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  judged  it  expedient  not  to  make  attendance  upon 
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these  Lectures  imperative  upon  any  class  of  the  Students,  with  the  exception,  as  before  Answers  of  Rev. 

stated,  of  those  who  propose  to  become  Candidates  for  the  Prizes.  With  regard  to  the 

other  Students,  inducements  to  attend  regularly  are  held  out,  as  follows  : — 

3.  Is  any  privilege  or  advantage  conferred  on  any  Students  for  regular  attendance  on  Studies  of  thePro- 

rt.  Lo  J fessorslnp  of Eccle- 

your  Lectures  / statical  History. 

i.  By  the  Decree  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  above  referred  to  (scil.  that  of  Nov. 

20, 1850),  these  Lectures  are  included  amongst  the  Courses  of  Lectures  for  attend- 
ance on  which  Scholars  of  the  House  are  allowed  credit.  [N.B — Scholars  of  the 
House,  being  Bachelors  of  Arts,  are  required  to  attend  a certain  number  of  Courses 
of  Lectures,  on  pain  of  suspension,  or  deprivation  of  their  emoluments.] 

n.  The  Professor  is  empowered,  as  before  said,  to  give  a Certificate  to  those  who  shall 
. have  diligently  attended  his  Lectures  during  four  Terms. 

in.  The  Professor  is  required,  as  already  stated,  to  examine  in  the  subject  of  Ecclesi- 
astical History  at  the  annual  Divinity  Prize  Examination.  One  reason  for  this  is  to 
induce  the  Candidates  for  those  Prizes  to  attend  his  Lectures ; as  Candidates  for 
Honors  usually  deem  it  an  advantage  to  attend  the  Lectures  of  their  future 
Examiners. 

4.  Are  the  Students  who  attend  your  Lectures  and  those  of  your  Assistants  subject  to 
any,  and  what  Examinations  ? 

The  Students  who  attend  my  Lectures  are  not,  as  such,  required  to  attend  any  Examina- 
tions. But  those  of  them  who  are  Divinity  Students  are  examined  in  Ecclesiastical  History 
at  their  final  Divinity  Examination. 

5.  What  are  the  numbers  of  the  Lectures  respectively  which  were  delivered  by  you  and 
by  each  of  your  Assistants,  or  by  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  during  the  year  com- 
mencing 20th  November,  1850. 

In  the  academic  year,  1850-51,  I lectured,  as  required,  during  two  Terms,  viz., 

Michaelmas,  1850,  and  Hilary,  1851.  In  the  former  Term  I delivered  nine  Lectures;  in 
the  latter,  ten. 

6.  What  are  the  subjects  lectured  on  by  you  and  by  your  Assistants  respectively  ? 

In  treating  the  extensive  subject  of  Church  History,  the  plan  which  I have  proposed  to 
myself  is,  to  go  over  the  whole  period  from  the  foundation  of  the  Church  to  the  present- 
time,  once  every  two  years.  By  this  means,  each  Divinity  Student,  who  attends  regularly 
from  the  commencement  of  his  Course,  may  obtain  a connected  view  of  the  entire  subject. 

In  carrying  out  this  idea,  I endeavour  to  give  as  accurate  a description  as  my  limits  will 
allow  of  the  History  of  the  Church  itself,  and  of  the  relations  which  connect  it  with  con- 
temporary Civil  Histoiy.  I review  the  historical  bearings  of  the  more  important  dogmatic 
controversies  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  agitated  the  Christian  world.  I notice  such 
matters  connected  with  the  Archie ology  of  Christianity  as  are  interesting  or  important, 
either  in  themselves,  or  in  their  bearings  upon  the  development  of  the  various  forms  of 
Church  Constitution.  The  rise  and  progress  of  the  Papal  power,  both  in  its  spiritual  and 
temporal  aspects,  I take  every  suitable  occasion  to  indicate  and  comment  upon. 

7.  What  are  the  subjects  of  the  Examinations  held  by  you  and  by  your  Assistants  ? 

The  subjects  of  the  Examinations  held  by  me  are  those  previously  discussed  in  my 

Lectures,  and  those  contained  in  books  or  portions  of  books  prescribed  to  be  read. 

8.  What  books  or  portions  of  books  have  been  prescribed  or  recommended  by  you,  by 
your  predecessor,  and  by  your  and  his  Assistants,  to  Students  preparing  for  such  Examina- 
tions during  the  past  five  years  ? 

The  books  and  portions  of  books  prescribed  by  me  to  Students  preparing  for  the  Prize 
Examination  of  this  year  (which  is  the  first  of  the  existence  of  the  Professorship),  ar  es 
follows : — 

Jacobson’s  Apostolic  Fathers.  Mosheim’s  Ecclesiastical  History  (Soames’ 

Eusebius’  Ecclesiastical  History,  Books  i.-v.,  Edition). 

in  the  Greek.  Hallam’s  Middle  Ages,  Chapter  vii. 

Burton’s  Lectures  on  the  Ecclesiastical  His-  Carwithen’s  History  of  the  English  Church. 

tor y of  the  First  Three  Centuries.  King’s  Primer  of  the  Church  History  of 

Waddington’s  History  of  the  Church.  Ireland. 


9.  By  what  authority  are  the  subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  of  the  Examinations  of  you  and 
of  your  Assistants  appointed  ? 

The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  invested  the  Professor  with  a discretionary  power 
to  select  the  subjects  of  his  Lectures  and  Examinations,  it  being,  of  course,  understood 
that  they  fall  within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  his  duties. 

10.  Is  any  person  permitted  to  attend  your  Lectures  who  has  no  other  connexion  with 

the  University  ? 11.  Is  such  a person  permitted  to  attend  your  Examinations,  or  to  be  a 

Candidate  for  Prizes  ? 12.  Can  such  a person  obtain  a Certificate  of  having  attended  your 

Lectures  and  Examinations  ? 

As  already  stated,  these  Lectures  are  open  to  the  public.  But  no  person  is  permitted 
to  attend  the  Examinations  so  as  to  be  a Candidate  for  Prizes,  or  to  obtain  a Certificate  of 
Attendance  upon  the  Lectures  or  Examinations,  except  he  be  a Student  of  Trinity  College. 

13.  If  not,  state  the  nature  of  the  connexion  with  the  University,  and  the  consequent 
expense  to  be  incurred  by  a Student  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  attend  your  Lectures  and 
Examinations,  and  to  obtain  a Certificate  of  such  attendance,  and  the  authority  by  which 
such  connexion  was  made  imperative  ? 
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There  is  no  additional  expense  necessarily  incurred  by  a Student  in  order  to  be  entitled 
to  attend  these  Lectures  and  Examinations,  or  to  obtain  a Certificate  of  such  attendance^ 
He  may  attend  and  obtain  a Certificate  whilst  bis  name  is  on  the  College  Boobs  during  the 
regular  curriculum ; but  if  be  retains  bis  name  on  the  Books  for  the  sole  purpose  of  be- 
coming a Candidate  for  the  Prizes,  or  obtaining  a Certificate  of  Attendance,  the  expense 
of  doing  so  must,  in  such  case,  be  considered  as  a charge  necessarily  incurred  for  that 
purpose. 

14.  What  is  the  number  and  aggregate  value  of  the  Prizes  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the 
subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  Examinations  of  yourself  and  your  Assistants  ? 

The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Professor  two  annual 
Prizes  of  £10  and  £5  respectively,  to  be  awarded  to  the  best  answerers  at  the  annual 
Prize  Examination  held  by  him. 

15.  Are  any  Medals,  Exhibitions,  or  Scholar, ships  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  subjects 
of  your  Lectures  and  Examinations  ? 

No  Medals,  Exhibitions,  or  Scholarships,  are  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  subjects  of 
my  Lectures  or  Examinations. 

16.  Is  it  part  of  your  duty,  as  Professor,  to  assist  at  the  General  or  Honor  Examinations 
of  the  Undergraduate  Course  in  Trinity  College  ? 

It  is  no  part  of  my  duty,  as  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  to  assist  at  the  General 
or  Honor  Examinations  of  the  Undergraduate  Course  in  Trinity  College. 

17.  Are  Students  of  Trinity  College  required  to  be  of  any,  and  what  standing,  in  order 
to  be  permitted  to  get  a Certificate  of  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  Examinations,  or 
to  compete  for  your  Prizes  ? 

A Student  must  be  at  least  of  one  year’s  standing  to  be  permitted  to  compete  for  the 
Prizes.  He  must,  after  this  present  year,  be  at  least  of  two  years’  standing  to  be  enabled 
to  obtain  a Certificate  of  attendance  on  the  Lectures.  For  the  present  year  only,  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  permitted  me  to  give  Certificates  of  attendance  to  such  of 
the  senior  Divinity  Students  as  have  diligently  attended  two  Terms,  inasmuch  as,  this  being 
the  first  year  of  the  establishment  of  the  Professorship,  they  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
further  attendance. 

IV.  Revenues  of  the  Professorship. 

1.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Professorship,  and  from  what  sources  derived  ? 

The  emoluments  of  my  Professorship  are  £100  per  annum.  Of  this  total  income,  £40 

is  the  present  annual  interest  upon  the  sum  of  £1000  contributed  by  the  Lord  Primate  of 
Ireland  towards  the  endowment  of  the  Professorship  ; the  remainder  comes  from  the  funds 
of  Trinity  College. 

2.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Assistants,  as  such,  and  from  what  sources  derived  ? 

I have,  as  already  stated,  no  Assistants. 

3.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  of  your  salary,  and  by  what  the  amounts  of  your 
Assistants’  salaries  been  fixed  ? 

The  amount  of  the  Professor’s  salary  has  been  fixed  by  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows. 

4.  What  Fees,  if  any,  are  charged  for  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  Examinations, 
and  on  those  of  your  Assistants  ? 

I have  already  explained  that  no  Fees,  as  such,  are  charged  for  attendance  on  the  Ecclesi- 
astical History  Lectures  or  Examinations. 

5.  What  Fee,  if  any,  is  charged  on  the  Certificate  of  attendance  on  your  Lectures? 

No  Fee  is  charged  on  the  Certificate  of  attendance  on  the  Lectures. 

6.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  or  have  you,  any  authority  to  impose  Fees  on 
attendance  on  your  Lectures,  or  on  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance  ? 

The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  authority  to  impose  Fees  for  attendance  on  these 
Lectures,  or  for  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance,  should  they  think  it  proper  to  do  so. 
I have  no  authority  to  impose  such  Fees. 

7.  Is  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance  subject  to  Stamp  Duty  ? 

The  Certificate  of  attendance  on  these  Lectures  is  not  liable  to  Stamp  Duty. 

8.  What  is  the  number  of  Students  who  attended  the  Lectures  of  yourself  and  your 
Assistants,  respectively,  or  the  Lectures  of  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  respectively, 
during  each  year,  commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1850  ? 

This  Professorship,  as  already  stated,  has  been  in  existence  only  one  year,  and  there  are 
no  Assistants.  With  reference  to  my  own  Lectures,  as  the  Academic  year  begins  in 
Michaelmas  Term,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  give  the  number  of  Students  who  attended 
during  the  Academic  year  1850-51.  I lectured  during  the  Michaelmas  and  Hilary  Terms 
of  that  year,  and  the  attendance  was  as  follows  : — 

Michaelmas,  „ . . . . 117 

Hilary, 74 

9.  What  is  the  number  of  Students  who  attended  each  Examination  held  by  you  and 
your  Assistants,  respectively,  or  by  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  respectively,  dining 
each  year,  commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1850  ? 

The  only  Examination  which  the  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  holds  is  one  for  Prizes 
(as  before  stated),  at  the  close  of  each  Academic  year.  The  number  of  Candidates  who 
presented  themselves  this  year  was  two. 

(Signed)  Samuel  Butcher, 

January,  1852.  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 
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Answers  of  the  Rev.  John  H.  Jellett,  f.t.c.d.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  to  the 
Questions  in  Paper  No.  7. 


Answers  of  Rev. 
Professor 
to  Paper  No.  7. 


I.  State  of  the  Professorship. 

1.  What  Professorship  do  you  hold  in  the  University  of  Dublin? 

The  University  Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy.  _ State  of  the  Profes- 

2.  At  what  time  and  by  what  authority  was  the  Professorship  which  you  hold  established  sorship  of  Natural 

in  the  University  of  Dublin?  ....  S°Py‘ 

To  answer  this  question  fully,  it  is  necessary  to  state  the  several  changes  which  have 
been  made  in  the  Professorship,  as  each  of  these  changes  may  perhaps  be  considered  to  be 
equivalent  to  a new  foundation.  , . 

In  the  year  1724,  a Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy  was  founded  by  the  -Board  ot 
Erasmus  Smith.  This  Professorship,  to  which  a small  salary  was  attached,  continued  on 
the  same  footing  down  to  the  year  1831.  In  that  year  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  raised 
the  income  of  the  Professorship  to  its  present  amount,  and  obtained  a Royal  Letter 
enabling  them  to  call  upon  the  Professor,  if  a Fellow,  to  take  part  in  the  Examination  tor 
Fellowship.  Hitherto  the  Professor  had  been,  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  Erasmus 
Smith,  elected  by  an  Examination,  at  which  any  member  of  the  College  might  present 
himself.  This  arrangement  being  liable  to  the  objection,  that  the  successful  Candidate 
might  not  be  a Fellow,  and  might,  therefore,  be  unable  to  assist  in  the  Fellowship  Exami- 
nation, the  Board,  in  1847,  resolved  to  separate  their  own  endowment  from  that  of  Erasmus 
Smith,  and  to  found  a new  Professorship,  to  which  they  should  have  the  unrestricted  right 
of  nomination.  Properly  speaking,  therefore,  the  Professorship  which  I hold  was  estab- 
lished in  1847. 

3.  In  whom  is  the  appointment  to  your  Professorship  vested  c 
In  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellow's. 

4.  What  are  the  qualifications  which  a Candidate  for  the  Professorship  which  you  hold 

is  required  to  possess ? . . . . 

He  must  be  a Junior  Fellow.  I am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  other  formal  qualification. 

5.  By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative  ? 

By  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

6.  Were  you  examined,  or  were  you  required  to  produce  any  testimonials  when  a 

Candidate  for  your  Professorship  ? . . ...  ,, 

I was  not  examined  when  a Candidate  for  the  Professorship  which  I now  fiold.  JNo 
testimonials  were  required,  inasmuch  as  the  qualifications  of  a Junior  Fellow  must  be  as 
well  known  to  the  Board  as  they  could  possibly  be  to  any  other  person. 

7.  For  what  period  were  you  appointed  to  hold  your  Professorship  ? 8.  Are  you  sub- 

ject to  any  condition  of  resigning  or  forfeiting  your  Professorship  on  your  attaining-  any 
Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  position,  or  dignity  ? 9.  If  so,  state  the  nature  ot  the 
condition,  and  the  authority  by  which  it  was  imposed  ? . _ 

The  Professorship  which  I hold  is  tenable  until  I become  a Senior  Fellow,  when  1 am 
bound  to  resign  it.  I also  forfeit  my  Professorship  by  accepting  any  appointment  (as,  for 
example,  a College  living)  which  obliges  me  to  resign  my  Fellowship.  These  conditions 
were  imposed  by  the  authority  of  the  Board.  . . , , 

10.  Do  you  hold  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  office,  benefice,  or  dignity,  besides 

^ Strictly  speaking,  I do  not  at  present  hold  any  other  office  besides  my  Professorship. 

But,  in  accordance  with  custom,  I expect  to  be  elected  at  the  next  Commencements  to  the 
office  of  Junior  Proctor,  the  duties  of  which  I at  present  discharge.  This,  which  is  field 
but  once,  and  for  one  year,  is  the  only  office  to  which  I am  eligible.  I am  not  permitted 


to  take  pupils.  , . 9 0 

11.  Is  there  any  provision  for  appointing  a Deputy  during  your  illness  or  absence  . l~. 

Is  there  any  arrangement  for  providing  a retiring  pension  in  the  event  of  your  becoming 

permanently  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  your  office?  , ..  , 

No  provision  has  been  actually  made  to  meet  either  of  these  cases.  _ But  should  tlie 
occasion  arise,  I conceive  that  no  difficulty  would  be  found  in  making  the  necessary 


13° At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  were  the  offices  of  Assistants,  if  any,  to  your 
Professorship  established  ? 14.  What  is  the  number  of  your  Assistants,  and  by  whom  are 

they  appointed?  15.  What  qualifications  are  your  Assistants  required  to  possess  / lb. 
By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative  ? 17.  Is  the  selection  of  your 

Assistants  made  by  seniority,  by  examination,  or  how  otherwise?  18.  For  what  period  are 
your  Assistants  appointed  ? 

I have  no  Assistants.  , ., 

19.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  made  any,  and  what  regulations  and  orders, 
for  the  guidance  of  yourself  and  your  Assistants  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  ot  your 

I*  am  required  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  to  take  part  in  the  Examination 
for  Fellowship.  I am  also  required  to  lecture  the  Candidates  for  Fellowship,  during  e 
Michaelmas  and  Hilary  Terms.  I am  not  aware  that  any  other  regulations  have,  been 
made.* 


* By  a rule  of  the  Board,  passed  in  July,  1852,  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  is  required  to  take  part  ii 
the  Examination  for  Moderatorsliips  in  Mathematics  and  Physios.  ^ 
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II.  Discipline  of  the  Professorship. 

1.  In  case  of  the  negligent  performance  of  duties  by  you,  or  by  your  Assistants,  in  what 
body  or  office  is  the  jurisdiction  of  censure  and  punishment  vested  ? 

The  jurisdiction  of  censure  and  punishment  in  such  a case  would  be  vested,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  discipline  of  the  College,  in  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  subject,  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  course,  to  an  appeal  to  the  Visitors. 

2.  By  what  authority  was  this  jurisdiction  created  ? 

No  special  provision  has  been  made  for  this  case,  but  the  Statutes  ( Vid.  Let.  Car.  I. 
cap.  2,  s.  4)  give  them  a general  power  of  examining  into  and  punishing  neglect  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  any  official. 

3.  _ Are  the  Lectures  or  Examinations,  or  any  of  them,  of  you  and  of  your  Assistants, 
required  to  be  public  ? 

My  Lectures  are  not  public,  but  that  part  of  the  Fellowship  Examination  which  devolves 
upon  me  is  invariably  so. 

4.  Are  any  of  the  Lectures  or  of  the  Examination  Papers,  of  you  and  of  your  Assistants, 
required  to  be  published  ? 

I am  not  required  to  publish  any  Lectures,  but  there  is  a rule  of  the  Board  obliging  me 
to  publish  in  the  University  Calendar  the  questions  in  Natural  Philosophy  proposed  by  me, 
as  Professor,  to  the  Candidates  for  Fellowship. 

5.  Have  you  published  any  of  the  Lectures  or  of  the  Examination  Papers  given  by  you 
as  Professor  ? 

In  conformity  with  the  rule  mentioned  in  No.  4,  I have  regularly  published,  in  the 
University  Calendar,  that  part  of  the  Fellowship  Examination  which  is  conducted  by  me. 
I have  also  published,  in  the  same  way,  the  Examination  Papers  given  by  me  to  the 
Candidates  for  Bishop  Law’s  Mathematical  Premium. 

III.  Studies  connected  with  the  Professorship. 

Studies  connected  1 . Is  there  any  class  of  Students  who  are  required  to  attend  your  Lectures,  or  the  Lec- 
ship  of  Natural*01"  tures  -'our  Assistants  ? 2.  By  what  authority  is  such  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and 
Philosophy.  on  the  Lectures  of  your  Assistants  made  compulsory  ? 

Attendance  on  my  Lectures  is  not  compulsory  upon  any  class  of  Students.  All  Graduate 
Scholars  are,  however,  required  to  attend  a certain  number  of  Courses  of  Lectures,  being, 
to  a certain  extent,  allowed  the  right  of  selecting  those  which  they  may  prefer.  The 
Lectures  of  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  form  one  of  the  Courses  from  which  they 
are  permitted  to  choose.  ■ 

3.  Is  any  privilege  or  advantage  conferred  on  any  Students  for  regular  attendance  on 
your  Lectures  ? 

I am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  such  privilege  or  advantage. 

4.  Arc  the  Students  who  attend  your  Lectures  and  those  of  your  Assistants  subject  to 
any,  and  what  Examinations  ? 

As  my  Lectures  are  addressed  to  the  Candidates  for  Fellowship,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  any  Student  attending  these  Lectures  will  present  himself  at  the  Fellowship  Examina- 
tion. This,  however,  is  purely  voluntary. 

5.  What  are  the  numbers  of  the  Lectures  respectively  which  were  delivered  by  you  and 
by  each  of  your  Assistants,  or  by  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  during  the  year 
commencing  20th  November,  1850? 

Twenty-seven. 

6.  What  are  the  subjects  lectured  on  by  you  and  by  your  Assistants  respectively  ? 

The  subject  of  my  Lectures  is  always  some  part  of  the  Course  of  Natural  Philosophy 
appointed  to  bo  read  by  Candidates  for  Fellowship.  This  Course  consists  of  a certain 
number  of  text-books,  which  are  so  varied  from  time  to  time,  that  the  Fellowship  Course 
may  keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  Science.  As  it  seldom  happens  that  any  one  book  will 
contain  all  that  is  important  on  any  subject,  the  method  which  I have  generally  pursued 
has  been,  to  require  my  Class  to  prepare  certain  portions  of  the  appointed  text-books,  and 
then,  during  each  Lecture,  to  explain  to  them  the  most  important  additions,  and  improve- 
ments which  may  have  been  effected  by  other  writers.  In  accordance  with  this  method,  I 
have,  since  my  appointment  in  1848,  lectured  upon  Lagrange’s  Mecanique  Analytique, 
Molecular  Mechanics  generally,  the  Undulatory  Theory  of  Light,  Gauss’s  Memoir  on  Forces 
varying  inversely  as  the  Square  of  the  Distance,  Electricity,  Attractions,  and  the  Figure 
of  the  Earth. 

7.  What  are  the  subjects  of  the  Examinations  held  by  you  and  by  your  Assistants? 

The  Examinations  in  which  I am  required  to  take  part  are,  the  Examination  for  Fellow- 
ship, the  Examination  for  Bishop  Law’s  Mathematical  Premium,  and  the  Examination  for 
the  Lloyd  Exhibition.  The  subject  of  the  Fellowship  Examination  is,  as  I have  before 
said,  a Course  of  Natural  Philosophy,  which  is  fixed,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  Professor. 
The  subjects  of  the  Examination  for  Bishop  Law’s  Mathematical  Premium  are : Algebra, 
Trigonometry  and  . Logarithms,  Analytic  Geometry,  and  the  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus.  The  subject  of  the  Examination  for  the  Lloyd  Exhibition  is,  a more  elementary 
Course  of  Mathematics  and  Physics,  as  stated  in  the  next  answer. 

8.  What  books  or  portions  of  books  have  been  prescribed  or  recommended  by  you,  by 
your  predecessor,  and  by  your  and  his  Assistants,  to  Students  preparing  for  such  Examina- 
tions during  the  past  five  years  ? 


Answers  ok  Rev. 
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The  Course  of  Natural  Philosophy  appointed  at  present  to  be  read  by  Candidates  for  Answers  or  Rev. 
Fellowship,  as  fixed  by  my  predecessor  and  myself,  consists  of  the  following  books : — * ^T^Pu^EifNo  T.1’ 

Lagrange’s  Mecanique  Analytique,  tom.  I. 

Newton’s  Principia,  libb.  I.  and  III. 

Airy’s  Mathematical  Tracts. 

Poisson,  Mecanique. 

Professor  M'Cullagh’s  Memoirs  on  the  Un- 
dulatory  Theory  of  Light. 

Professors  Ilaughton  and  Jellett  on  Elastic 
Media. 

Gauss  on  Terrestrial  Magnetism. 

No  special  course  of  books  has  been  prescribed  for  Bishop  Law’s  Mathematical  Premium, 
the  subjects  only  having  been  defined,  as  stated  in  No.  7. 

The  Course  appointed  to  be  read  by  Candidates  for  the  Lloyd  Exhibition  is  as  follows : — 

Mathematics. 

Luby's  Trigonometry.  I Lacroix,  Traite  Elementaire  du  Calcul  Dif- 

Lloyd’s  Analytic  Geometry.  ferentiel  (omitting  application  to  Curved 

Lacroix,  Elemens  d’Algebre.  | Surfaces). 

Physics. 


tiauss  on  I'  orces  varying  inversely  as  me  

Square  of  the  Distance.  !SKKSS2i. 

Murphy’s  Electricity.  _ ship  of  Natural 

Chasles  on  the  Attraction  of  a Spheroid.  Philosophy. 
Pratt’s  Mechanic's. — Chapters  on  Attractions, 

Precession  of  the  Equinoxes,  and  Figure 
of  the  Earth, 
llobinson  on  the  Tides. 


All  the  Physics  of  the  Undergraduate  Course.  Lloyd’s  Mechanical  Philosophy. 

9.  By  what  authority  are  the  subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  of  the  Examinations  of  you 
and  of  your  Assistants  appointed  ? 

The  subject  of  the  Examination  which  I am  bound  to  give  to  Candidates  for  Fellowship 
is  defined,  in  general  terms,  by  the  Statutes,  to  be  “ Philosophia  Naturalis.”  The  selection 
of  the  particular  books  has  been  always  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Professor. 

The  subjects  of  the  Examination  for  Bishop  Law’s  Mathematical  Premiums  were  fixed 
by  the  founder. 

The  subjects  of  the  Examination  for  the  Lloyd  Exhibition  (which  was  founded  by 
subscription)  were  determined  by  the  subscribers. 

10.  Is  any  person  permitted  to  attend  your  Lectures  who  has  no  other  connexion  with 
the  University  ? 

No  such  person  is  permitted  to  attend  my  Lectures. 

11.  Is  any  such  person  permitted  to  attend  your  Examinations,  or  to  be  a Candidate  for 
Prizes. 

No. 

12.  Can  such  a person  obtain  a Certificate  of  having  attended  your  Lectures  and 
Examinations  ? 

No. 

13.  If  not,  state  the  nature  of  the  connexion  with  the  University,  and  the  consequent 
expense  to  be  incurred  by  a Student  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  attend  your  Lectures  and 
Examinations,  and  to  obtain  a Certificate  of  such  attendance,  and  the  authority  by  which 
such  connexion  was  made  imperative  ? 

No  person  is  permitted  to  attend  my  Lectures,  nor  to  present  himself  at  any  Examina- 
tion in  which  I take  part,  unless  his  name  be  on  the  College  Books.  The  expense  to  be 
incurred  by  a Student,  in  order  to  keep  his  name  on  the  College  Books,  is  £15  per  annum, 
but  there  is  no  additional  charge  for  attendance  on  my  Lectures. 

14.  What  is  the  number  and  aggregate  value  of  the  Prizes  awarded  for  proficiency  in 
the  subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  Examinations  of  yourself  and  your  Assistants  ? 

These  Prizes  are : — 


i.  The  Madden  Premium,  given  to  the  best  among-  the  unsuccessful  Candidates  for 

Fellowship.  The  amount  of  this  Premium  varies  from  time  to  time,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  partly  derived  from  lands.  Its  average  value  for  the  last  five  years  lias 
been  about  £220.  _ 

ii.  Prizes  given  by  the  Board  to  unsuccessful  Candidates  for  Fellowship.  The  number 
of  these  Prizes  is  undefined,  depending  in  each  case  upon  the  amount  of  merit 
shown  by  the  Candidates.  Their  average  aggregate  value  for  the  last  five  years  has 
been  about  £250  per  annum. 

iii.  Bishop  Law’s  Mathematical  Premiums,  which  are  given  annually  by  an  Examina- 
tion, and  are  in  amount  respectively,  £20,  and  £ 1 0,  late  currency. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  no  one  of  these  Examinations  is  conducted  by  myself 
alone.  The  Prizes  and  Exhibitions  enumerated  above  are  given  for  general  good  answer- 
ing, and  there  is  no  special  Prize  for  good  answering  in  my  course.  _ . 

15.  Are  any  Medals,  Exhibitions,  or  Scholarships  awarded  for  proficiency  m the  subjects 

of  your  Lectures  and  Examinations  ? ... . 

The  Lloyd  Exhibition,  which  is  tenable  for  two  years.  The  annual  value  of  this  Exhibi- 
tion is  £18  6s.  id.  . . 

16.  Is  it  part  of  your  duty,  as  Professor,  to  assist  at  the  General  or  Honor  Examinations 
of  the  Undergraduate  Course  in  Trinity  College? 

No.f 

* Professor  Jellett  lias  since  added  to  the  Fellowship  Course  some  parts  of  Laplace’s  Mecanique  Celeste. 

f See  change  mentioned  in  note  to  Answer  I.  19,  p.  91. 
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Studies  of  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Natural 
Philosophy. 


17.  Are  Students  of  Trinity  College  required  to  be  of  any,  and  what  standing,  in  order 
to  be  permitted  to  get  a Certificate  of  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  Examinations  or 
to  compete  for  your  Prizes  ? 

No  Student  can  present  himself  at  the  Fellowship  Examination  until  he  have  taken  his 
Degree.  A Candidate  for  Bishop  Law’s  Mathematical  Premium  must  be  a Junior  Bache- 
lor ; and  for  the  Lloyd  Exhibition,  a Senior  Sophister.  I conceive  that  any  Student 
might  attend  my  Lectures,  and  obtain  a Certificate  of  attendance.  I am  not  aware  that 
any  rule  has  been  made  on  the  subject. 


IV.  Revenues  of  the  Professorship. 

Professorship  of  L W?iat  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Professorship,  and  from  what  sources  derived  ? 

Natural  Philosophy.  , The  income  of  my  Professorship  is  £700  per  annum.  It  is  derived  from  the  funds  of 
the  College. 

2.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Assistants,  as  such,  and  from  what  sources  derived  ? 

I have  already  stated  that  I have  no  Assistants. 

3.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  of  your  salary,  and  by  what  the  amounts  of  your 

Assistants’  salaries,  been  fixed  ? J 

By  the  authority  of  the  Board. 

4.  What  Fees,  if  any,  are  charged  for  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  Examinations 
and  on  those  of  your  Assistants  ? 

None. 

5.  What  Fee,  if  any,  is  charged  on  the  Certificate  of  attendance  on  your  Lectures? 

None. 

6.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  or  have  you,  any  authority  to  impose  Fees  on 
attendance  on  your  Lectures,  or  on  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance  ? 

I have  no  such  authority,  but  I conceive  that  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have.  It 
has,  however,  never  been  exercised. 

7.  Is  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance  subject  to  Stamp  Duty  ? 

I have  never  given  such  a Certificate,  but  I know  that  similar  Documents  in  other 
departments  have  been  always  held  to  be  free  from  Stamp  Duty. 

8.  What  is  the  number  of  Students  who  attended  the  Lectures  of  yourself  and  your 
Assistants,  respectively,  or  the  Lectures  of  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  respectively 
during  each  year,  commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1850  ? 

.In  the  year  1848,  the  number  of  my  Class  was  15;  in  1849,  16;  in  1850,  during  the 
Hilary  Term,  16  ; and  during  the  Michaelmas  Term,  14. 

9.  What  is  the  number  of  Students  who  attended  each  Examination  held  by  you  and 
your  Assistants,  respectively,  or  by  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants  respectively,  during 
each  year,  commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1850  ? 

The  number  of  Candidates  who  presented  themselves  at  the  Fellowship  Examination  in 
1848,  was  11 ; in  1849,  7 ; in  1850,  12.  The  number  of  Candidates  for  Bishop  Law’s 
Mathematical  Premium  was,  in  1848,  2 ; in  1849,  3 ; in  1850,  3.  The  number  of  Candidates 
tor  the  Lloyd  Exhibition  was,  in  1848,  3 ; in  1849,  4 ; in  1850,  3. 

(Signed)  John  H.  Jellett, 

January,  1852.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
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State  of  the  Profes- 
sorship of  Moral 
Philosophy. 


is  required  to  possess  ? 5.  By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative  ? 

There  are  no  qualifications  laid  down,  so  far  as  I know. 

6.  Were  you  examined,  or  were  you  required  to  produce  any  testimonials  when  a 
Candidate  for  your  Professorship  ? 

I was  not  examined,  but  was  required  to  produce  Testimonials. 

7.  For  what  period  were  you  appointed  to  hold  your  Professorship  ? 

For  five  years. 

8.  Are  you  subject  to  any  condition  of  resigning  or  forfeiting  your  . Professorship  on 
your  attaining  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  position,  or  dignity  ? 9.  If  so,  state 
the  nature  of  the  condition,  and  the  authority  by  which  it  was  imposed  ? 

"The  five  years  for  which  Professor  Pitzgerald  was  appointed  having  expired,  the  Eev.  Edward  Mceran  was,  in 
m 1852,  appointed  to  this  Professorship. 


Answers  of  the  Rev.  William  Fitzgerald ,*  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  to  the 
Questions  in  Paper  No.  7. 

I.  State  of  the  Professorship. 

1.  What  Professorship  do  you  hold  in  the  University  of  Dublin? 

I hold  the  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

2.  At  what  time  and  by  what  authority  was  the  Professorship  which  you  hold  established 
in  the  University  of  Dublin  ? 

It  was  established  in  1837,  by  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trinity  College. 

3.  In  whom  is  the  appointment  to  your  Professorship  vested  ? 

The  appointment  is  vested  in  the  Board  of  Trinity  College. 

4.  What  are  the  qualifications  which  a Candidate  for  the  Professorship  which  vou  hold 
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I am  not  subjected  to  any  sucb  conditions. 

10.  Do  you  bold  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  office,  benefice,  or  dignity,  besides 
your  Professorship  ? 

I hold  the  benefice  of  St.  Anne’s,  in  the  city  of  Dublin. 

11.  Is  there  any  provision  for  appointing  a Deputy  during  your  illness  or  absence? 

There  is  no  provision  for  a deputy. 

12.  Is  there  any  arrangement  for  providing  a.  retiring  pension  in  the  event  of  your 
becoming  permanently  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  your  office  ? 

There  is  no  provision  for  a retiring  pension. 

13.  At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  were  the  offices  of  Assistants,  if  any,  to  your 
Professorship  established?  14.  What  is  the  number  of  your  Assistants,  and  by  whom  are 
they  appointed  ? 15.  What  qualifications  are  your  Assistants  required  to  possess?  16.  By 
what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative?  17.  Is  the  selection  of  your 
Assistants  made  by  seniority,  by  examination,  or  how  otherwise?  18.  For  what  period 
are  your  Assistants  appointed  ? 

I 'have  no  Assistants. 

19.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  made  any,  and  what  regulations  and  orders, 
for  the  guidance  of  yourself  and  of  your  Assistants  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  your 
respective  offices  ? 

I am  not  aware  of  any  such  positive  regulations  made  by  the  Board. 
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II.  Discipline  of  the  Professorship. 

1.  In  case  of  the  negligent  performance  of  duties  by  you,  or  by  your  Assistants,  in  what  Discipline^  the 

body  or  office  is  the  jurisdiction  of  censure  and  punishment  vested  ? Moral’ Philosophy. 

The  jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the  Board. 

2.  By  what  authority  was  this  jurisdiction  created  ? 

By  the  authority  of  the  Board.  ‘ 4 . 

3.  Are  the  Lectures  or  Examinations,  or  any  of  them,  of  you  and  of  your  Assistants, 

required  to  be  public  ? „ . , , 

My  Lectures  are,  in  practice,  open  to  the  Public,  but  not  as  a matter  ot  right. 

4.  Are  any  of  the  Lectures  or  of  the  Examination  Papers,  of  you  and  of  your  Assistants, 
required  to  be  published  ? 

I am  not  required  to  publish  my  Lectures. 

5.  Have  you  published  any  of  the  Lectures  or  of  the  Examination  Papers  given  by  you 

aSI  have  not  published  any  Lectures;  but,  during  the  time  of  my  holding  the  Professorship, 

I have  published,  for  the  use  of  Ethical  Students,  an  edition  of  Butler’s  Analogy,  with  a 
Life,  and  Notes ; and  a selection  from  Aristotle’s  Ethics,  with  Introduction  and  Notes. 

III.  Studies  of  the  Professorship. 

1 Is  there  any  class  of  Students  who  are  required  to  attend  your  Lectures,  or  the  Lee-  Studies  of  the  Pro- 
tures  of  your  Assistants  ? 2.  By  what  authority  is  such  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  ^sophy 

on  the  Lectures  of  your  Assistants  made  compulsory  ? 

No  class  of  Students  are  required  to  attend  my  Lectures. 

3.  Is  any  privilege  or  advantage  conferred  on  any  Students  for  regular  attendance  on 

your  Lectures  ? „ ., 

Scholars  who  attend  my  Lectures  receive  credit  for  that  attendance  as  upon  one  ot  the 
University  Professors.  , . . . . . ,, 

4.  Are  the  Students  who  attended  your  Lectures  and  those  of  your  Assistants  subject  to 

any,  and  what  Examinations  ? ... 

Students  attending  my  Lectures  are  not  subject  to  any  examination  by  me. 

5.  What  are  the  numbers  of  the  Lectures  respectively  which  were  delivered  by  you 

and  by  each  of  your  Assistants,  or  by  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  during  the  year 
commencing  20th  November,  1850  ? . 

I delivered  twelve  Lectures  in  the  year  commencing  20th  November,  1850.  _ 

6.  What  are  the  subjects  lectured  on  by  you  and  by  your  Assistants  respectively? 

The  subjects  of  my  Lectures,  since  I was  appointed,  have  been 

The  Fundamental  Principles  of  Ethics. 

The  Ethics  of  Aristotle. 

Kant’s  Critik  of  the  Pure  Reason.  . f 

The  true  Position  of  Logic  as  a Science  and  Art,  with  a Review  of  the  Systems  ot 
Mill,  Hamilton,  and  Boole. 

Ethics  of  the  New  Testament.  . 

The  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  as  a branch  of  Ethics.  . 

7.  What  are  the  subjects  of  the  Examinations  held  by  you  and  by  your  Assistants . 

8.  What  books  or  portions  of  books  have  been  prescribed  or  recommended  by  you, _ by 
vour  predecessor,  and  by  your  and  his  Assistants,  to  Students  preparing  for  such  inanima- 
tions during  the  past  five  years  ? 9.  By  what  authority  are  the  subjects  of  the  Lectures 

and  of  the  Examinations  of  you  and  of  your  Assistants  appointed . 

Answered  above.  , , ,,  . -,r 

10.  Is  any  person  permitted  to  attend  your  Lectures  who  has.  no  other  connexion  with 
the  University  ? 
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No  person  unconnected  otherwise  with  the  University  has  any  strict  right  to  attend  my 
Lectures.  J 

11.  Is  such  a person  permitted  to  attend  your  Examinations,  or  to  be  a Candidate  for 
Prizes  ? 

Answered  above. 

^ 12.  Can  such  a person  obtain  a Certificate  of  having  attended  your  Lectures  and 
Examinations  ? 

No  one  whose  name  is  not  on  the  College  Books  can  obtain  a Certificate. 

13.  If  not,  state  the  nature  of  the  connexion  with  the  University,  and  the  consequent 
expense  to  be  incurred  by  a Student  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  attend  your  Lectures  and 
Examinations,  and  to  obtain  a Certificate  of  such  attendance,  and  the  authority  by  which 
such  connexion  was  made  imperative  ? 

There  is  no  rule  upon  the  College  Books. 

14.  What  is  the  number  and  aggregate  value  of  the  Prizes  awarded  for  proficiency  in 
the  subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  Examinations  of  yourself  and  your  Assistants?  15.  Are 
any  Medals,  Exhibitions,  or  Scholarships  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  subjects  of  your 
Lectures  and  Examinations  ? 

There  are  no  Medals,  Prizes,  or  Exhibitions  connected  with  the  Professorship. 

16.  Is  it  part  of  your  duty,  as  Professor,  to  assist  at  the  General  or  Honor  Examinations 
of  the  Undergraduate  Course  in  Trinity  College  ? 

It  is  no  part  of  my  duty,  as  Professor,  to  assist  at  any  Examination. 

1 7 . Are  Students  of  Trinity  College  required  to  be  of  any,  and  what  standing,  in  order 
to  be  permitted  to  get  a Certificate  of  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  Examinations,  or 
to  compete  for  your  Prizes  ? 

All  Students  of  Trinity  College  may  attend  my  Lectures. 


IV.  Revenues  of  the  Professorship. 

ProfeTsorsh inof  are  tlie  emoluments  of  your  Professorship,  and  from  what  sources  derived? 

Moral  Philosophy.  salavJ  is  £100  a year,  derived  from  the  general  funds  of  the  College. 

2.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Assistants,  as  such,  and  from  what  sources  derived? 

Answered  above. 

3.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  of  your  salary,  and  by  what  the  amounts  of  your 
Assistants’  salaries,  been  fixed  ? 

My  salary  was  fixed  by  the  Board. 

4.  What  Fees,  if  any,  are  charged  for  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  Examinations, 
and  on  those  of  your  Assistants  ? 5.  What  Fee,  if  any,  is  charged  on  the  Certificate  of 
attendance  on  your  Lectures  ? 

There  are  no  Fees  charged. 

6.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  or  have  you,  any  authority  to  impose  Fees  on 
attendance  on  your  Lectures,  or  on  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance? 

I have  no  authority  to  charge  Fees.  I presume  that  the  Board  have,  if  they  choose. 

7.  Is  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance  subject  to  Stamp  Duty? 

The  Certificate  is  not  liable  to  Stamp  Duty. 

8;  What  is  the  number  of  Students  who  attended  the  Lectures  of  yourself  and  your 
Assistants,  respectively,  or  the  Lectures  of  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  respectively, 
during  each  year,  commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1849,  1850  ? 

There  is  no  registry  kept  of  the  whole  number  of  the  persons  attending  my  Lectures, 
but  only  of  such  Scholars  as  may  obtain  credit  for  such  attendances. 

9;  What  is  the  number  of  Students  who  attended  each  Examination  held  by  you  and  your 
Assistants,  respectively,  or  by  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  respectively,  during  each 
year,  commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1850? 

Answered  above. 

_ (Signed),  W.  Fitzgerald,  m.a., 

December  20,  1851.  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
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Answers  of  the  Bev.  George  Sydney  Smith,  d.d.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Greek,  to  the 
Questions  in  Paper  No.  7. 

1.  State  of  the  Professorship. 


State  of  the  Profes-  1.  What  Professorship  do  you  hold  in  the  University  of  Dublin? 

GreekP  of  The  Professorship  of  Biblical  Greek  is  held  by  me. 

2.  At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  was  the  Professorship  which  you  hold  established 
in  the  University  of  Dublin  ? 

The  Professorhip  of  Biblical  Greek  was  established  in  the  year  1838,  by  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows. 

3.  In  whom  is  the  appointment  to  your  Professorship  vested  ? 

The  appointment  to  my  Professorship  is  vested  in  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  who 
established  it. 
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4.  Wliat  are  the  qualifications  which  a Candidate  for  the  Professorship  which  you  hold 
is  required  to  possess '? 

The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  not  specified  what  qualifications  shall  bo  required 
from  a Candidate  for  the  Professorship  : in  my  own  case,  my  qualifications  for  the  office 
were  sufficiently  known  to  the  Board  from  my  having  been  a Fellow  of  Trinity  College  for 
seven  years  previously  to  my  appointment. 

5.  By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative  ? 

The  answer  to  this  is  contained  in  No.  4. 

6.  Were  you  examined,  or  were  you  required  to  produce  any  testimonials  when  a Candi- 
date for  your  Professorship  ? 

I was  not  examined  nor  required  to  produce  any  testimonials ; I suppose  for  the  reason 
already  assigned  in  answer  to  query  4. 

7.  For  what  period  were  you  appointed  to  hold  your  Professorship  ? 

The  Professorship  is  given  for  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  a re-election  is  necessary. 

8.  Are  you  subject  to  any  condition  of  resigning  or  forfeiting  your  Professorship  on  your 
attaining  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  position,  or  dignity  ? 

No  condition  of  resigning  or  forf  eiting  my  Professorship  on  obtaining  any  other  appoint- 
ment was  imposed  upon  me. 

9.  If  so,  state  the  nature  of  the  condition,  and  the  authority  by  which  it  was  imposed? 

Answered  already. 

10.  Do  you  hold  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  office,  benefice,  or  dignity,  besides 
your  Professorship  ? 

I hold  the  benefice  of  Aghalurcher,  in  the  Diocese  of  Cloglier,  besides  my  Professorship. 

11.  Is  there  any  provision  for  appointing  a Deputy  during  your  illness  or  absence  ? 

There  is  no  provision  for  appointing  a Deputy. 

12.  Is  there  any  arrangement  for  providing  a retiring  pension  in  the  event  of  your 
becoming  permanently  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  your  office  ? 

There  is  no  arrangement  for  providing  a retiring  pension. 

13.  At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  were  the  offices  of  Assistants,  if  any,  to  your 
Professorship  established?  14.  What  is  the  number  of  your  Assistants,  and  by  whom 
are  they  appointed?  15.  What  qualifications  are  your  Assistants  required  to  possess  ? 

16.  By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative  ? 17.  Is  the  selection  of 

your  Assistants  made  by  seniority,  by  examination,  or  how  otherwise?  18.  For  what  period 
are  your  Assistants  appointed  ? 

No  such  office  as  that  of  Assistant  to  my  Professorship  has  been  established. 

19.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  made  any,  and  what  regulations  and  orders,  for 
the  guidance  of  yourself  and  your  Assistants  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  your  respec- 
tive offices  ? 

The  Professor  is  bound  to  lecture  on  Biblical  Greek  during  two  out  of  the  three  Acade- 
mical Terms  of  each  year. 

II.  Discipline  of.  the  Professorship. 

1.  In  case  of  the  negligent  performance  of  duties  by  you,  or  by  your  Assistants,  in  wliat  Discipline  of  the 
body  or  office  is  the  jurisdiction  of  censure  and  punishment  vested?  2.  By  what  authority  Bibii|fl0Gr,jek! 
was  this  jurisdiction  created  ? 

The  jurisdiction  of  censure  and  punishment,  in  case  of  negligent  performance  of  duties, 
is,  I conceive,  vested  in  the  Board. 

3.  Are  the  Lectures  or  Examinations,  or  any  of  them,  of  you  and  of  your  Assistants, 
required  to  be  public  ? 

There  is  no  rule  requiring  my  Lectures  or  Examinations  to  be  public,  nor  any  rule  to 
prevent  their  being  public. 

4.  Are  any  of  the  Lectures  or  of  the  Examination  Papers,  of  you  and  of  your  Assistants, 

required  to  be  published  ? . 

It  is  not  imperative  on  me  to  publish  any  Lectures  or  Examination  Papers. 

5.  Have  you  published  any  of  the  Lectures  or  of  the  Examination  Papers  given  by  you 
as  Professor? 

The  Examination  Papers  are  published  annually. 

III.  Studies  connected  with  the  Professorship). 

1 Is  there  anv  class  of  Students  who  are  required  to  attend  your  Lectures,  or  the  studies  connected 
T o with  the  Professor- 

Lectures  of  your  Assistants  ( ship  of  Biblical 

None  of  the  Sudents  are  required  to  attend  my  Lectures,  the  attendance  on  them  being  Greek, 
altogether  voluntary. 

2.  By  what  authority  is  such  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  on  the  Lectures  ot  your 
Assistants  made  compulsory  ? 

Answer  included  in  No.  1.  . 

3.  Is  any  privilege  or  advantage  conferred  on  any  Students  for  regular  attendance  on 

your  Lectures  ? . , 

Students  are  allowed  to  attend  my  Lectures  as  one  of  the  Courses  ot  Lectures  required 
from  Bachelors  of  Arts,  and  a Certificate  is  given  for  regular  attendance. 

4.  Are  the  Students  who  attend  your  Lectures  and  those  of  your  Assistants  subject  to 

any,  and  what  Examinations?  _ . 

The  Students  who  attend  the  Lectures  are  not  subject  to  any  Examinations. 
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5.  What  are  the  numbers  of  the  Lectures  respectively  which  were  delivered  by  you  and 
by  each  of  your  Assistants,  or  by  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  during  the  year 
commencing  20th  November,  1850  ? 

The  number  of  my  Lectures  during  the  year  commencing  20th  November,  1850,  was 
forty-six. 

6.  What  are  the  subjects  lectured  on  by  you  and  by  your  Assistants  respectively  ? 

The  following  is  a List  or  Syllabus  of  the  chief  subjects  with  which  my  Lectures  are 

usually  occupied : 

The  Vernacular  Languages  of  Palestine  in  the  age  of  Christ ; the  style  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  Septuagint ; the  Sources  from  which  to  illustrate  the  Characteristics  of  the  New 
Testament  Greek ; the  Purist  Controversy  ; the  “ Common  Dialect ;”  the  Hebraisms  of  the 
New  Testament ; the  Origin,  Character,  and  Use  of  the  Septuagint ; the  Discrepancies 
between  the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew  Text;  the  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Greek, 
and  especially  the  Greek  Article  (including  the  contributions  to  this  subject  since  the  work 
of  Bishop  Middleton) ; the  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament ; MSS.,  various  readings  and 
editions ; the  Critical  Systems  of  Griesbach,  Hug,  and  others ; the  Animadversions  of  Arch- 
bishop Lawrence,  Norton,  and  others,  on  Griesbach’s  System ; the  Critical  Labours  of 
Scholz,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  &c. ; the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New ; 
the  original  language  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel ; the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ; the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews. 

7.  What  are  the  subjects  of  the  Examinations  held  by  you  and  by  your  Assistants  ? 

The  subjects  of  the  Examinations  are  varied  every  year,  but  usually  compi'ise  a portion 

of  the  Septuagint,  as  well  as  a portion  of  the  New  Testament  (as  shall  be  set  forth  more 
fully  in  the  next  answer). 

8.  What  books  or  portions  of  books  have  been  prescribed  or  recommended  by  you,  by 
your  predecessor,  and  by  your  and  his  Assistants,  to  Students  preparing  for  such  Examina- 
tions during  the  past  five  years  ? 

The  subjects  of  the  Examinations  for  five  years  have  been  as  follows: — For  1847,  the 
book  of  Numbers  (LXX.)  and  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  For  1848,  the  Book  of 
Daniel  (both  according  to  Theodotion  and  the  LXX.)  and  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians.  For  1849,  Deuteronomy  (LXX.),  I.  Timothy;  II.  Timothy;  Titus.  For  1850, 
Joshua  (LXX.)  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  For  1851,  the  Life  of  David  (LXX.)  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

The  books  recommended  were  of  two  kinds,  the  first  being  on  general  subjects,  and 
the  second  being  of  the  nature  of  particular  commentaries. 

Amongst  the  books  of  a general  character  recommended  were : the  Lexicons  of 
Schleusner  (on  LXX.) ; of  Parkhurst  and  Robinson ; Winer’s  Greek  Grammar  of  the  New 
Testament ; Green’s  Grammar ; Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article ; Dr.  Humphry  Hody’s 
W ork  on  the  Original  Texts  ; Davidson’s  Biblical  Criticism,  and  other  works ; the  matings 
of  H.  Planck  and  Tittmann ; Vorst  on  Hebraisms  ; Marsh’s  Michaelis ; the  Englishman’s 
Greek  Concordance. 

Books  recommended  as  more  specially  appropriate  to  the  subjects  of  the  several 
Examinations  were  : Poli  Synopsis ; Patrick’s  Commentary ; Horsley’s  Biblical  Criticism ; 
Ainsworth  on  the  Pentateuch;  Theodoret;  Mede’s  Works;  Wintle  on  Daniel;  Graves 
on  the  Pentateuch ; Hengstenberg’s  Christology,  &c. ; Bush’s  Notes  on  Joshua;  Masius 
on  J oshua ; Delany’s  Life  of  David ; Kennicott’s  Dissertations ; Heydenreich  on  Corinth- 
ians ; Billroth  on  Corinthians ; Slade  on  the  Epistles ; Bengelii  Gnomon ; Bloomfield’s 
Greek  Testament;  Alford’s  Greek  Testament;  Schott  and  Wirizer  on  Galatians  and 
Thessalonians ; Paley’s  Horse  Paulinse;  Lampe  on  St.  John;  Tholuck  on  St.  John; 
Olshausen’s  Commentaries  ; Winer  on  Galatians. 

9.  By  what  authority  are  the  subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  of  the  Examinations  of  you 
and  of  your  Assistants  appointed  ? 

The  selection  of  the  subjects  for  Lectures  and  Examination  is  left  to  the  Professor. 

10.  Is  any  person  permitted  to  attend  your  Lectures  who  has  no  other  connexion  with 
the  University  ? 

P ersons  having  no  connexion  with  the  University  are  not  refused  permission  to  attend 
my  Lectures,  and,  in  fact,  such  persons  do  occasionally  attend. 

11.  Is  such  a person  permitted  to  attend  your  Examinations,  or  to  be  a Candidate  for 
Prizes  ? 12.  Can  such  a person  obtain  a Certificate  of  having  attended  your  Lectures  and 
Examinations  ? 

Persons  not  connected  with  the  University,  or  whose  names  are  not  on  the  College 
Books,  are  not  permitted  to  be  Candidates  for  Prizes,  nor  to  obtain  Certificates  of  attend- 
ance on  Lectures. 

13.  If  not,  state  the  nature  of  the  connexion  with  the  University,  and  the  consequent 
expense  to  be  incurred  by  a Student  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  attend  your  Lectures  and 
Examinations,  and  to  obtain  a Certificate  of  such  attendance,  and  the  authority  by  which 
such  connexion  was  made  imperative  ? 

The  Board  made  a regulation  that  no  Student  should  be  admitted  as  a Candidate  for 
Prizes  at  my  Examination  if  below  the  rank  of  a Junior  Sophister;  consequently,  the  usual 
Entrance  and  College  Fees  necessary  to  attain  the  standing  of  three  years  must  have  been 
paid  before  attending  at  my  Examination ; and,  in  my  view  of  the  force  of  this  regulation, 
the  same  conditions  must  be  satisfied  in  order  to  obtain  a Certificate  for  Attendance  on 
my  Lectures. 
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14.  What  is  the  number  and  aggregate  value  of  the  Prizes  awarded  for  proficiency  in 

the  subjects  of  the  Lectures  and  Examinations  of  yourself  and  your  Assistants  ? _ 

One  Prize  of  £10,  and  another  of  £5,  are  annually  granted  by  the  Board  for  proficiency 
in  the  subjects  of  my  Examinations.  . 

15.  Are  any  Medals,  Exhibitions,  or  Scholarships  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  subjects 
of  your  Lectures  and  Examinations  ? 

No  Medals,  Exhibitions,  or  Scholarships,  are  awarded  for  such  proficiency. 

16.  Is  it  part  of  your  duty,  as  Professor,  to  assist  at  the  General  or  Honor  Examinations 

of  the  Undergraduate  Course  in  Trinity  College  ? . 

It  is  no  part  of  my  duty,  as  Professor,  to  assist  at  either,  the  General  or  Honor  Examina- 
tions of  the  Undergraduate  course. 

17.  Are  Students  of  Trinity  College  required  to  be  of  any,  and  what  standing,  in  order 
to  be  permitted  to  get  a Certificate  of  Attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  Examinations,  or 
to  compete  for  your  Prizes  ? 

Answered  under  query  13,  namely,  that  Students  must  be  of  Junior  Sophister  standing. 


Answers  of 
Rev.  G.  Sidney 
Smith,  d.d.,  to 
Paper  No.  7. 

Studies  connected 
with  the  Professor- 
ship of  Biblical 
Greek. 


IV.  Revenues  of  the  Professorship. 

1.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Professorship,  and  from  what  sources  derived  ? SSip  of  BibhcS 

The  salary  of  the  Professor  is  £100  per  annum,  provided  by  the  Board  out  of  the  College  Greek> 

2.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Assistants,  as  such,  and  from  what  sources  derived  ? 

I have  no  Assistants. 

3.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  of  your  salary,  and  by  what  the  amounts  ot  your 
Assistants’  salaries,  been  fixed  ? 

By  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

4.  What  Fees,  if  any,  are  charged  for  attendance  on  your  Lectures  and  Examinations, 

' and  on  those  of  your  Assistants  ? _ . 

No  Fee  is  charged  for  attendance  on  my  Lectures  or  Examinations. 

5.  What  Fee,  if  any,  is  charged  on  the  Certificate  of  attendance  on  your  Lectures  ? 

Nor  on  the  Certificate  of  Attendance. 

6.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  or  have  you,  any  authority  to  impose  Fees  on 
attendance  on  your  Lectures,  or  on  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance  ? 

I have  no  authority  to  impose  Fees.  The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  as  founders  of 
the  Professorship,  have  authority  to  make  any  regulations  they  please  concerning  it. 

7.  Is  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance  subject  to  Stamp  Duty  ? 

The  Certificate  is  not  subject  to  Stamp  Duty. 

8.  What  is  the  number  of  Students  who  attended  the  Lectures  of  yourself  and  your 
Assistants,  respectively,  or  the  Lectures  of  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  respectively, 
during  each  year,  commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1850? 

The  number  of  Students  attending  my  Lectures  were,  120  hi  1848  ; 117  in  1849  ; 128 

U1  9.  What  is  the  number  of  Students  who  attended  each  Examination  held  by  you  and 
your  Assistants,  respectively,  or  by  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  respectively,  during 
each  year,  commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1850  ? . _ . 

The  numbers  of  Candidates  at  the  Prize  Examinations  were,  4 in  1848  ; 3 m 1849  ; 4 in 
1850. 

(Signed)  George  Sidney  Smith,  d.d., 

Professor  of  Biblical  Greek,  T.C.D. 


PAPER  No.  S.— QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  BY  THE  COMMISSIONERS  TO  THE  ROYAL 
ASTRONOMER  OE  IRELAND. 

I.  State  of  the  Observatory  at  Dunsink. 


Paper  No.  8. 
Questions 

ADDRESSED  TO 

RoyalAstronomer. 


1.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  with  the  consent  of  the  Visitors,  made  any  8ta^of  tlje 
•regulations  respecting  the  Observatory,  in  pursuance  of  the  power  vested  in  them  by  the  sen 
•Royal  Letter  of  32  Geo.  III.  ? 

2.  Who  is  the  Assistant  to  the  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland  ? 

3.  For  what  period  has  he  held  the  appointment  ? 


II.  Discipline  of  the  Observatory. 

. 1.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  observations  that  have  been  made  at  the  Observatory  by 

.the  Royal  Astronomer  or  Iris  Assistant  since  1827  ? 

2.  Plas  a fair  copy  of  the  observations  made,  been  presented  to  the  Provost,  Fellows, 
and  Scholars,  within  six  months  after  the  expiration  of  each  year  since  1827  ? 

3.  In  what  years  since  1827,  have  the  Observations  made  at  the  Observatory  been 
sprinted  at  the  expense  of  the  College  ? 

4.  To  what  Observatories,  Academies,  and  learned  persons,  have  printed  copies  of  such 
Observations  been  sent  since  1827  ? 

0 2 
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Stnilies  connected 
with  the 
Observatory. 


Revenues  of  the 
Observatory. 


5.  How  many  duplicates  of  the  books  of  Observations  and  Computations,  authenticated 
by  the  Royal  Astronomer,  have  been  handed  over  to  the  Librarian  of  Trinity  College 
since  1827?  3 ge 


III.  Studies  connected  with  the  Observatory. 

1.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  since  1827,  directed  the  Royal  Astronomer  to 
instruct  any  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  in  the  practice  of  Astronomy,  and  in  the  use  of  the 
instruments? 

2.  Has  the  Royal  Astronomer,  since  1827,  instructed  any  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  or 
any  and  what  other  persons,  in  the  practice  of  Astronomy,  and  in  the  use  of  the  instru- 
ments ? 

IV.  Revenues  of  the  Observatory. 

1.  What  is  the  present  endowment  of  the  Observatory,  and  from  what  sources  derived  ? 

2.  What  is  the  emolument  of  the  Assistant  to  the  Royal  Astronomer,  and  from  what 
sources  derived  ? 

3.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  of  the  Assistant’s  salary  been  fixed? 

4.  How  much  has  been  expended  in  keeping  the  buildings  at  Dunsink  in  repair  durina 

ten  years  ending  20th  November,  1851  ? ° 

5.  How  much  has  been  expended  during  the  same  time  in  keeping  the  instruments  in 

0.  How  much  in  providing  new  instruments  ? 

7.  How  much  in  publishing  the  Observations  made  at  the  Observatory  ? 


Answers  op 
Sir  William  R. 
Hamilton,  to 
Paper  No.  8. 


State  of  the 
Observatory  at 
Hunsink. 


Answers  of  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton,  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland,  to  the 
Questions  in  Paper  No.  8. 


I.  State  of  the  Observatory  at  Dunsink. 

I.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  with  the  consent  of  the  Visitors,  made  any 
regulations  respecting  the  Observatory,  in  pursuance  of  the  power  vested  in  them  by  the 
Royal  Letter  ot  32  Geo.  III.  ? J 


Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

2.  Who  is  the  Assistant  to  the  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland  ? 
Mr.  Charles  Thompson. 

3.  For  what  period  has  he  held  the  appointment  ? 

Since  the  1st  of  June,  1817. 


discipline  of  the 
Observatory. 


II.  Discipline  of  the  Observatory. 

1.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  observations  that  have  been  made  at  the  Observatory  by 

the  Royal  Astronomer  or  his  Assistant  since  1827  ? J J 

They  have  chiefly  related  to  the  Sun,  Moon,  Planets,  and  Stars,  on  or  near  the  Meridian  • 
but  several  extra-meridional  observations  of  Eclipses,  Occultations,  and  Comets,  have  like- 
wise been  made ; and  also  many  of  a meteorological  kind.  A more  full  and  detailed 
statement  will  be  supplied  in  an  Appendix  to  these  Answers. 

2.  Has  a fair  copy  of  the  observations  made,  been  presented  to  the  Provost,  Fellows 
and  Scholars,  withm  six  months  after  the  expiration  of  each  year  since  1827  ? 

Not  as  a general  rule ; but  at  the  last  Annual  Visitation  of  this  Observatory,  on  the 
3rd  of  July,  1851,  I presented  to  the  Visitors  (the  Vice-Provost  and  two  other  Mem- 
bers  of  the  Board)  compared  copies  of  the  Transit  and  Circle  Observations  for  the  year 
i850.  Also,  about  ten  years  ago,  I submitted  several  sheets  of  Observations,  or  copies,  to 
the  Board,  for  inspection  and  examination  ; and  at  this  moment  I am  nearly  ready  to  send 
m to  the  College  a large  mass  of  compared  copies  of  Observations  made  here  for  many 
years  back.  J 

3.  In  what  years  since  1827,  have  the  Observations  made  at  the  Observatory  been 

printed  at  the  expense  of  the  College  ? J 

In  no  one  year ; nor  do  I believe  that  such  printing  had  ever  taken  place,  in  any  former 
year,  since  this  Observatory  was  built,  although  important  results  of  Observations  were 
communicated  by  my  distinguished  predecessor,  Dr.  Brinkley,  to  several  learned  Societies. 

4.  lo  what  Observatories,  Academies,  and  learned  persons,  have  printed  copies  of  such 
Observations  been  sent  since  1827? 

To  none,  because  no  copies  have  been  printed.  But  it  seems  not  irrelevant  to  mention 
here,  that  I have  sent  to  various  public  bodies  and  eminent  men,  in  British  and  foreign 
countries,  many  copies  of  Mathematical  Essays,  or  Papers,  of  my  own;  and  that  I have 
received  m return  many  valuable  books  for  the  Observatory,  besides  presents  of  the  same 
sort  for  myself, - and  Diplomas  of  Honorary  or  Corresponding  Membership  from  the  chief 
Scientific  Societies  or  Academies  of  the  world,  such  as  Paris,  Berlin,  Turin,  Saint  Peters- 
burgli,  and  several  others  (America  included). 

5.  How  many  duplicates  of  the  books  of  Observations  and  Computations,  authenticated 

by  the  Royal  Astronomer,  have  been  handed  over  to  the  Librarian  of  Trinity  College 
since  1827  ? J & 
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The  answer  to  this  question  has  been  perhaps  anticipated  under  the  head  (B  2)  Answers  or 
of  another  above  proposed;  for  I believe  that  the  sheets  handed  in  by  me  at  the  last 
Annual  Visitation  of  the  Observatory  have  been  already  lodged  with  the  Librarian ; and  paper  No.  8. 

suppose  that  the  large  collection  which  is  almost  ready  for  presentation  to  the  Board,  will,  

in  like  manner,  be  given  into  his  charge ; but  I shall  cheerfully  supply  another  set  of  copies  observatory.*  6 
if  required. 

III.  Studies  connected  with  the  Observatory. 

1.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  since  1827,  directed  the  Royal  Astronomer  to  ^ti“]t)1j1®econueoted 
instruct  any  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  in  the  practice  of  Astronomy,  and  in  the  use  of  the  observatory, 
instruments  ? 

No  such  direction  has  been  given.  Perhaps  this  may  have  been  because  they  believed 
me  to  be  willing,  as  in  fact  I have  been  and  am,  without  any  formal  direction  on  their  part, 
to  render  every  assistance  in  my  power  to  persons  who  might  be  desirous  of  practically 
studying  Astronomy.  It  seems  not  inappropriate  to  mention  here  that  one  of  the  Senior 
Fellows  lately  suggested  to  me,  in  a conversation  arising  out  of  a plan  under  consideration 
for  executing  a more  thorough  and  systematic  reduction  of  the  Dunsink  Observations  than 
that  which  they  have  hitherto  received,  that  some  of  the  Non-Tutor  Fellows,  and  in  parti- 
cular one  whom  he  named,  might  be  made  useful  in  that  way ; whereupon  I immediately 
waited  on  the  Junior  Fellow  so  indicated,  and  entered  with  him  into  long  details  respecting 
the  precise  nature  of  the  Observations  that  were  to  be  discussed.  I had  previously  shown 
the  instruments  here  to  the  gentleman  thus  alluded  to  ; and  an  understanding  exists 
between  us,  that  he  is  likely  to  pay  me  future  visits,  and  is  not  unwilling  to  co-operate 
as  above  suggested,  if  other  avocations  shall  allow  him  so  to  do. 

2.  Has  the  Royal  Astronomer,  since  1827,  instructed  any  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  or 
any  and  what  other  persons,  in  the  practice  of  Astronomy,  and  in  the  use  of  the  instru- 
ments ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  partly  contained  in  the  answer  to  the  last.  But  it  may 
be  added  that  I have  received,  at  various  times,  a large  number  of  scientific  visitors  from 
different  countries ; and  indeed  have  rarely,  and  then  only  from  pressure  of  business, 
withheld  admission  from  any  one,  scientific  or  not,  who  wished  to  visit  the  place;  and, 
through  myself  or  my  assistant,  I have  always  sought  to  give  every  desired  detail  of  infor- 
mation respecting  the  construction  and  use  of  the  instruments.  In  particular,  it  has  been 
my  habit  to  collect  a party  of  the  Students  of  the  College  here  after  my  Astronomical 
Lectures  of  each  year,  and  to  seek  to  render  them  acquainted  with  various  details  of 
Instrumental  Astronomy.  The  extensive  nature  of  the  question  proposed  by  the  Com- 
missioners seems  to  make  it  not  improper  to  add,  that  the  present  Earl  of  Dunravcn 
acquired  here,  several  years  ago,  a considerable  skill  in  observing,  and  has  left  in  our  books 
of  the  time  a valuable  collection  of  transits  taken  by  himself. 

IV.  Revenues  of  the  Observatory. 

1.  What  is  the  present  endowment  of  the  Observatory,  and  from  what  sources  derived?  Revenues  of  the 

In  addition  to  the  Salary  of  the  Professor,  there  is  a large  and  good  Dwelling-house  Observatory. 

attached  to  the  Observatory,  or  (in  common  parlance)  forming  part  of  it;  which  House, 
with  Stable  and  other  Offices,  is  kept  in  repair  by  the  Board.  A garden  and  some  fields 
are  also  attached,  and  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  considered  as  a part  of  the  endowment  of  the 
Observatory,  although  to  myself,  who  have  no  skill  in  farming,  they  have  been  a source  of 
pleasure  rather  than  of  profit. 

2.  What  is  the  emolument  of  the  Assistant  to  the  Royal  Astronomer,  and  from  what 
sources  derived  ? 

He  also  has  a dwelling-house,  built  for  him  in  my  time  by  the  College,  and  preserved 
by  them  in  repair  ; and  I have  long  since  assigned  to  him,  without  charge,  a portion  of  the 
adjacent  ground,  which  has  been  inclosed  for  him  and  future  Assistants.  He  has  also 
some  facilities  respecting  grass,  &c.,  which  add  a little  to  the  value  of  his  position.  Ilis 
annual  salary  is  One  Hundred  Pounds,  of  the  late  Irish  Currency,  which  has  been  paid,  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  as  a charge  on  my  own  professional  salary — namely,  since  the  latter 
was  increased  in  1831.  I have  also  been  happy  to  employ  sons  of  his  for  some  subordinate 
reductions,  and  for  extra  copying  ; and  to  procure  some  small  payments  for  them  on  that 
score  from  the  Board. 

3.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  of  the  Assistant’s  salary  been  fixed  ? 

I found  him  in  receipt  of  the  above-mentioned  salary  when  I was  first  appointed 
to  this  place ; it  was  for  some  years  paid  to  him  by  the  Board,  but  through  my  hands, 
and  without  precisely  knowing  how  far  the  charge  was  a compulsory  one,  I have  continued 
to  pay  it,  as  above  stated,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  out  of  my  own  augmented  income.  . 

4.  How  much  has  been  expended  in  keeping  the  buildings  at  Dunsink  in  repair,  during 
ten  years  ending  20th  November,  1851  ? 

I am  absolutely  unable  to  give  an  exact,  or  even  an  usefully  approximate  answer  .to  this 
question.  On  each  particular  occasion  of  repairs,  I have  done  what  I could  to  examine  the 
work,  and  check  and  verify  the  items  ; but  when  this  had  been  done,  and  my  Certificate 
for  the  time  being  signed,  I always  conceived  that  the  matter  had  passed  out  of  my  hands 
into  those  of  the  Bursars  and  Auditors  of  the  College,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  Works,  were  to  judge  whether  the  charges  were  proper.  I have  kept  no  systematic 
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record  of  any  such  expenses,  and  cannot  pretend  to  say  more  than  that  they  must  have 
been  considerable,  for  the  buildings  which  were,  for  the  most  part,  erected  before  my  time 
are  large,  and  the  keeping  them  in  repair  cannot  he  inexpensive. 

5.  How  much  has  been  expended  during  the  same  time  in  keeping  the  instruments  in 
repair  ? 

Very  little,  for  the  instruments  under  my  charge  have  been  very  free  from  injury, 
although,  of  course,  occasionally,  new  micrometers,  or  eye  pieces,  or  verniers  were  required. 
However,  I have  been  for  some  years  empowered  by  the  Board  to  expend  a certain  sum  on 
the  improvement  of  the  Equatorial  instrument  here,  which  has  not  yet  been  all  expended, 
in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  assistance  of  the  artist  whom  it  was  wished 
to  employ.  Last  summer  a small  sum  was,  under  my  direction,  laid  out  for  such  improve- 
ment, and  it  is  likely  to  be  cheerfully  followed  up  by  other  assistance  of  the  same  sort  from 
the  College. 

6.  How  much  in  providing  new  instruments  ? 

Only  a few  pounds  for  new  thermometers  and  other  meteorological  instruments ; but 
from  the  proved  liberality  of  the  Board  in  other  instances,  I feel  satisfied  that  if  I thought 
it  right  to  make  a formal  application  to  them  for  aid  towards  more  important  purchases, 
such  application  would  be  acceded  to. 

7.  How  much  in  publishing  the  Observations  made  at  the  Observatory  ? 

Nothing,  for  reasons  stated  in  reply  to  a former  question  ; but  the  Board  have  so  hand- 
somely contributed,  by  their  votes  of  the  last  two  years,  towards  the  publication  of  a Course 
of  Lectures  delivered  by  me  in  their  halls  on  an  original  Mathematical  Conception  of  my 
own  (the  Quaternions),  that  I am  bound  to  regard  it  as  my  own  fault — if  it  be  the  fault  of 
any  one — that  their  money  has  not  hitherto  been  expended  (as  I believe  that  it  never  has 
as  yet  been)  in  the  publishing  of  observations  made  here. 


Appendix  to  the  Answer  II.  1. 

This  Appendix  has  been  submitted  to  me  by  my  Assistant,  Mr.  Charles  Thompson,  hut 
I consider  myself  responsible  for  its  substantial  accuracy.  I early  impressed  upon  ln'm 
that  fidelity  as  to  facts,  especially  of  the  numerical  kind,  was  the  grand  and  main  thing 
expected  from  him,  and  after  many  trials  purposely  varied,  have  never  found  the  slightest 
reason  to  doubt  his  carefulness  or  veracity. 

The  number  of  the  single  Meridional,  (or  nearly  Meridional,)  observations,  from  1828, 
January  1,  to  1851,  December  31,  made  at  the  Observatory  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
as  found  by  counting  the  lines  of  the  transit  and  circle  sheets,  appears  to  be  44,430. 

On  distinguishing  the  different  days  of  observations,  there  are  found  to  have  been 
2,743  of  the  Sun,,  and  709  of  the  Moon,  with  the  transit ; 1,072  of  the  Sun,  and  710  of  the 
Moon,  with  the  circle.  (The  observations  made  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1827  are  not 
here  counted.) 

The  Stars  chiefly  observed  have  been  the  Stars  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  List ; Stars 
culminating  with  the  Moon ; Stars  for  comparison  with  Mars  ; Stars  insufficiently  observed 
in  former  years ; and  Stars  marked  as  having  then-  places  imperfectly  known,  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  and  British  Association ; 38  occultations  of 
the  Stars  by  the  Moon ; 14  Eclipses  of  Jupiter’s  satellites;  3 Eclipses  of  the  Sun  ; 10  Eclipses 
of  the  Moon  ; 2 Transits  of  Mercury ; approximate  places  (with  the  Equatorial)  of  Comets 
and  new  Planets. 

All  which  I believe  to  be  true. 


(Signed)  William  Rowan  Hamilton, 

Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland. 


PAPER  No.  9.— QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  BY  THE  COMMISSIONERS  TO  THE  PROYOST 
AND  SENIOR  FELLOWS. 

I.  The  Government  of  Trinity  College. 

1.  In  what  manner  are  the  Royal  Letters  and  Statutes  respecting  the  University  of 

Colleger Dublin,  or  Trinity  College,  published  to  the  Members  of  the  University  and  College  ? 

2.  Is  there  any  complete  copy  of  all  such  Royal  Letters  and  Statutes  open  for  the 
perusal  of  Members  of  the  University  and  College  ? 

3.  Has  the  law  respecting  the  public  reading  of  the  Statutes  of  King  Charles  the  First,, 
in  the  Chapel,  by  the  Deans,  at  the  commencement  of  each  Term,  become  obsolete  ? 

4.  If  so,  has  any  method  of  making  these  Statutes  known  to  the  persons  required  to 
attend  at  the  reading  of  them  been  adopted  ? 

5.  What  edition  of  the  College  Statutes  do  Students  receive  at  Matriculation  ? 

6.  Is  it  more  or  less  complete  than  the  edition  published  by  the  Board  in  1844  ? 

7.  In  what  manner  are  the  Decrees  of  the  Board  and  Visitors,  published  to  the  Members 
of  the  University  and  College  ? 

8.  Are  they  invariably  published  within  any  fixed  time  after  they  are  made  ? 

9.  Is  there  any  complete  copy  of  all  such  Decrees  open  to  the  perusal  of  Members  of 
the  University  and  College  ? 
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10.  Are  the  Resolutions  of  the  Board,  which  are  intended  to  operate  as  General  Regu-  Paper  No.  9. 

lations,  usually  published  in  the  College  Calendar,  or  in  any  other  way  ? 3 

11.  Is  there  any  standing  order  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  such  General  i>R0V0SX  and 

Regulations  are  altered  or  rescinded  ? ...  Senior  Fellows. 

12.  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  portions  of  the  College  affairs  which  are  governed  Governn^  of  the 
by  Decrees  of  the  Board  and  Visitors,  and  those  which  are  governed  by  General  ltegula-  Colleget 

tions  of  the  Board,  without  the  consent  of  the  Visitors  ? 

13.  In  what  manner  are  decisions  of  the  Visitors  on  Appeals,  on  the  Interpretation  of 
the  College  Statutes,  and  at  Visitations,  made  public  to  the  members  of  the  University  and 

14. °  Is  there  any  complete  copy  of  all  such  decisions  open  to  the  perusal  of  the  Members 
of  the  University  and  College  ? 

15.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  Provost,  at  the  Meetings  of  the  College  Board, 
and  how  far  does  it  differ  from  that  of  any  other  Member  of  the  Board  ? 

16.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  Provost  at  the  Elections  of  Fellows  and 
Scholars,  and  how  far  does  it  differ  from  that  of  any  other  Elector  ? 

II.  The  Election  of  Junior  Fellows. 

I.  In  the  Election  of  Junior  Fellows,  does  the  statutable  preference  in  favour  of  the  Election  of  Junior 
Scholars  of  the  College,  and  the  Erasmus  Smith  Exhibitioners,  frequently  come  into  ieuow  ■ 

^2.'  Does  the  preference  conferred  by  the  private  Act  of  the  10th  of  George  the  First,  on 
the  Erasmus  Smith  Exhibitioners,  extend  to  those  who  hold  the  Exhibitions  then  founded 
by  the  Governors  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  Schools,  or  does  it  extend  to  Students  who  hold 
any  Exhibitions  which  the  Governors  have  since  founded,  or  may  hereafter  found  ? 

3.  Have  the  Governors  power  to  limit  the  Erasmus  Smith  Exhibitions  to  the  pupils 

entering  from  the  Erasmus  Smith  Schools,  or  to  any  other  class  of  Students  ? ... 

4.  Have  the  Governors  power  to  create  an  unlimited  number  of  Exhibitions,  entitled  to 

the  preference  at  the  Election  of  Junior  Fellows,  conferred  by  the  private  Act  of  10th  of 
George  the  First  ? ' . „ _ . n r 

5.  Does  the  preference  of  poorer  to  richer  in  the  Election  of  Junior  Fellows,  frequently 

come  into  operation ; and  if  so,  have  the  Electors  any  usual  method  of  ascertaining  the 
circumstances  of  the  Candidates  ? . . „ 

6.  Does  the  preference  of  Irishmen  to  other  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  m the  Election  ot 
Junior  Fellows  come  frequently  into  operation  ? 

7.  In  the  Fellowship  Examination,  are  the  books,  or  portions  of  books,  to  be  read  by  the 

Candidates,  appointed  in  each  subject ; and  if  so,  by  what  authority,  and  at  what  time 
previous  to  the  Examination  ? . , ' _ 

8.  Give  a list  of  the  books  appointed  for  the  Fellowship  Examination  in  18ol  . 

9.  Are  there  any  and  what  special  Lectures  given  to  Fellowship  Candidates  ? 

10.  What  are  the  subjects  actually  examined  in,  on  the  third  day  of  the  Fellowship 

Examination?  „ _ „ . . 

II.  According  to  the  Regulations  now  in  force,  what  part  of  the  Fellowship  Examina- 
tion is  required  to  be  conducted  in  Latin  ? . 

12.  In  what  manner  is  the  merit  of  the  answering  of  the  Candidates  m different  subjects 

compared  by  the  Electors  ? Is  there  any  fixed  rule  on  this  point,  or  is  each  Elector  left 
to  his  own  discretion  in  framing  a rule  ? . _ „ . ,,  ‘ 

13.  At  how  many  Fellowship  Examinations  since  1833  have  the  Professors  of  Mathe- 
matics and  of  Natural  Philosophy  been  called  on  to  assist  ? . „ 

14.  Before  the  foundation  of  the  University  Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy,  m 1847, 

was  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  called  on  to 
assist  at  the  Fellowship  Examinations  ? . 

15.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  University  Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy,  m 1847, 
have  the  Board  called  on  the  University  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  or  on  the  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  to  assist  at  the  fellowship 
Examination  ? 

16.  Have  the  Board  the  power  of  choosing  which  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  they 

will  call  on  to  assist  at  the  Examination  ? . ,.  9 

17.  Does  any  power  exist,  and  under  what  authority,  of  founding  additional  Fellowships  / 

18.  How  many  additional  Fellowships  have  been  founded  since  the  Charter  of  Charles 
the  First,  and  at  what  times,  and  out  of  what  Funds  ? 


III.  The  Election  of  Scholars. 

1.  In  the  Election  of  Scholars,  how  are  the  circumstances  of  the  Candidates  ascertained  Election  of  Scholars, 
by  the  Electors,  in  order  to  decide  on  the  preference  given  to  poverty,  and  the  exclusion 

of  persons  whose  inheritance  has  been  or  would  be  of  the  value  of  £20. 

2.  Is  this  exclusion  ever  practically  enforced  ? 

3.  Is  there  any  rule  to  exclude  any  class  of  Candidates  founded  upon  it?  . 

4.  Is  the  preference  given  by  the  Statutes  of  King  Charles  the  First,  in  the  Election  of 

Scholars,  to  those  educated  in  Dublin  Schools,  or  born  in  the  Counties  or  places  where  the 
College  has  property,  practically  acted  upon  ? _ ■ 

5.  What  portion  of  Ireland  is  included  in  the  description  of  the  Counties  and  places 
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■where  the  College  has  property,  so  as  to  entitle  the  persons  born  therein  to  the  statutable 
preference  in  the  Election  of  Scholars  ? 

6.  What  is  the  course  now  appointed  for  the  Scholarship  Examination  ? 

7 . Within  what  limits  have  the  Board  power  to  alter  the  course  ? 

8.  At  what  period  of  the  College  Course  is  Scholarship  usually  obtained  ? 

9.  What  is  the  earliest  period  at  which  it  can  be  obtained  ? 

1 0.  What  is  the  latest  period  at  which  it  can  be  obtained  ? 

11.  Do  the  Board  adopt  any  means  to  prevent  Candidates  obtaining  Scholarship  at  an 
earlier  period  than  usual  ? 

12.  Do  they  adopt  any  means  to  prevent  Candidates  of  higher  standing  than  usual 
obtaining  Scholarships  ? 

13.  Do  they  adopt  any  means  to  prevent  Students  dropping  a Class,  and  presenting 
themselves  a second  time,  or  oftener,  as  Candidates  for  Scholarships  ? 

14.  What  is  the  greatest  number  of  Scholarships  filled  up  in  any  year  for  the  last  twenty 

years  ? J 

1 5.  What  is  the  least  number  of  Scholarships  filled  up  in  any  year  during  the  same  period? 

16.  W hat  is  the  average  number  of  vacancies  during  the  last  twenty  years  ? 

17.  Is  the  period  of  attaining  Masters’  standing,  by  which  a Scholarship  is  determined 
calculated  from  entrance,  or  from  the  time  of  obtaining  Scholarship  ? 

18.  Is  there  anything  in  the  duties  incumbent  on  a Scholar,  as  distinct  from  the  duties 
imposed  upon  all  Students,  to  prevent  a Scholarship  being  held  by  a Roman  Catholic  or 
Protestant  Dissenter  ? 

1 9.  If  so,  by  what  authority  are  such  duties  imposed  ? 

20.  Are  Candidates  for  Scholarships  subject  to  any,  and  what,  religious  test ; and  if  so 
by  what  authority  is  such  test  imposed  ? 

21.  Are  Students  who  are  Protestant  Dissenters,  exempt  from  Catechetical  Lectures, 
and  from  attendance  on  religious  duties  enjoined  on  all  Students  by  the  Statutes  of  Kin" 
Charles  the  First ; and  if  so,  by  what  authority  arc  they  so  exempt  ? 

22.  Are  Students  who,  as  Protestant  Dissenters,  are  so  exempt  from  religious  duties 
eligible  for  Scholarship,  and  if  not,  on  what  authority  does  their  ineligibility  depend  ? 

23.  Does  any  power  exist,  and  under  what  authority,  of  founding  additional  Scholarships, 
with  the  full  privileges  of  the  Scholarships  founded  by  the  Charter  of  Charles  the  First  ? 

24.  Have  any  additional  Scholarships  been  founded  since  that  Charter  ? 


Answers  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  to  the  Questions  in  Paper  No.  9. 

I.  Government  of  the  College. 

1.  In  what  manner  are  the  Royal  Letters  and  Statutes  respecting  the  University  of 
Dublin,  or  Trinity  College,  published  to  the  Members  of  the  University  and  College  ? 

Royal  Letters  and  Statutes  arc  published  by  being  in  the  first  instance  read  at  the  Board 
and  registered ; formerly  it  was  usual  to  read  them  also  publicly  in  the  Hall  or  Chapel 
but  they  are  now  printed  and  circulated,  if  they  concern  the  great  body  of  the  University 
or  any  large  class  of  its  members.  If  they  concern  only  an  individual,  it  is  not  usual  to 
print  them. 

2.  Is  there  any  complete  copy  of  all  such  Royal  Letters  and  Statutes  open  for  the 
perusal  of  Members  of  the  University  and  College  1 

In  the  year  1844,  a complete  copy  of  all  the  Royal  Letters  and  Statutes  which  were  of 
a permanent  nature,  affecting  the  University  and  College  generally,  was  printed,  and  is 
accessible  to  all  who  choose  to  purchase  it. 

• ?;  HAS  the,  Lrv  ^Pecting  the  public  reading  of  the  Statutes  of  King  Charles  the  First, 
m the  Chapel,  by  the  Deans,  at  the  commencement  of  each  Term,  become  obsolete  2 

lhe  law  respecting  the  public  reading  of  the  Statutes  of  King  Charles  I.  by  the  Deans 
at  the  commencement  of  every  Term,  has  for  some  years  become  obsolete ; it  having 
degenerated  into  a mere  form.  The  Statutes  are  now  printed,  which  was  not  contemplated 
when  this  mode  of  publishing  them  -was  enjoined,  and  are,  therefore,  now  more  effectually 
made  known  to  those  <!  quibus  parendi  officium  incumbit,”  than  by  the  old  method  of 
pubhely  reading  them  in  the  Chapel  or  Hall. 

4.  If  so,  has  any  method  of  making  these  Statutes  known  to  the  persons  required  to 
attend  at  the  reading  of  them  been  adopted  ? 5.  What  edition  of  the  College  Statutes  do 
Students  receive  at  Matriculation?  6.  Is  it  more  or  less  complete  than  the  edition  pub- 
lished by  the  Board  m 1844  ? 1 

A printed  selection  from  the  Statutes  is  now  given  to  every  Student  at  his  matriculation, 
a copy  of  which  is  sent  herewith.  It  professes  to  be  only  Excervta  from  the  Statutes, 
and  is  therefore  less  complete  than  the  edition  published  in  1844.  It  contains,  however, 
the  whole  body  of  the  Statutes  of  Charles  I.  (omitting  such  clauses  as  have  been  since 
repealed),  together  with  all  the  subsequent  Statutes  which  have  reference  to  the  duties  of 
Students. 

7.  In  what  manner  are  the  Decrees  of  the  Board  and  Visitors,  published  to  the  Members 
ot  the  University  and  College  ? 

The  Decrees  of  the  Board  and  Visitors  are  published  by  being  specially  communicated 
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by  the  Registrar  to  the  Tutors,  or  to  those  whom  they  may  concern.  Or,  if  they  relate  to  Answers  or 
the  University  at  large,  or  any  considerable  body  of  its  members,  they  are  posted  on  the  the  Provost  ani> 
College  gates,  or  printed  and  circulated.  Paper  No.^- 

8.  Are  they  invariably  published  within  any  fixed  time  after  they  are  made  '?  _1_ 

The  Senior  Lecturer,  at  the  beginning  of  every  Term,  prints  and  circulates  a sheet  of  Govevnniont  of  the 

University  Intelligence,  at  the  end  of  which  are  usually  published  all  such  rules  or  Decrees  Lo  cs°' 
of  the  Board  as  have  been  passed  during  the  preceding  Term,  and  which  are  of  a nature 
to  require  such  publication.  There  is  no  regulation  fixing  any  definite  time  within  which 
Decrees  must  be  published.  This  is  always  regulated  by  the  expediency  or  exigency  of 
each  particular  case.  Some  Decrees  are  printed  and  circulated  (or  published  in  the  news- 
papers) immediately  after  they  are  made.  Some  are  circulated  only  amongst  particular 
classes  of  Students,  such  as  those  which  relate  exclusively  to  Divinity,  Law,  Medical,  or 
Engineering  Students.  But  all  regulations  that  are  of  permanent  obligation  are  collected 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  inserted  in  the  University  Calendar.  The  Board  generally 
avoid  making  new  regulations  (except  in  urgent  cases)  which  shall  come  into  effect  before 
the  publication  of  the  next  Calendar,  to  insure  as  far  as  possible  their  being  known  to  all 
who  are  concerned. 

9.  Is  there  any  complete  copy  of  all  such  Decrees  open  to  the  perusal  of  members  of 
the  University  and  College  ? 

The  Calendar  contains  a complete  copy  of  such  regulations  as  are  of  any  perma- 
nent obligation  upon  Students.  The  sheets  of  University  Intelligence,  published  every 
Term  by  the  Senior  Lecturer,  contain  also  Decrees,  and  regulations  which  arc  of  a more 
temporary  or  ephemeral  character.  These  publications  are  accessible  to  all  Students. 

The  University  Intelligence  is  distributed  gratis,  and  is  also  generally  copied  into  the 
newspapers. 

10.  Are  the  Resolutions  of  the  Board,  which  are  intended  to  operate  as  General  Regu- 
lations, usually  published  in  the  College  Calendar,  or  in  any  other  way  ? 

This  question  is  already  answered. 

11.  Is  there  any  standing  order  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  such  General 
Regulations  are  altered  or  rescinded  ? 

There  is  no  standing  order  respecting  the  manner  in  which  general  regulations  are  altered 
or  rescinded.  In  practice  this  is  generally  done  on  the  motion  of  some  member  of  the 
Board;  and  it  is  usual  that  at  least  a week’s  notice  of  such  motion  should  be  given,  if  any 
other  member  of  the  Board  should  object  to  an  immediate  decision  of  the  question.  In 
matters  of  consequence  it  is  usual  to  appoint  a Committee,  chosen  from  the  Fellows  or 
Professors,  to  report  to  the  Board  ; and  the  Professors  or  heads  of  Departments  are  gene- 
rally consulted  in  matters  relating  to  their  particular  School  or  Faculty. 

12.  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  portions  of  the  College  affairs  which  are 
governed  by  Decrees  of  the  Board  and  Visitors,  and  those  which  are  governed  by  General 
Regulations  of  the  Board,  without  the  consent  of  the  Visitors  ? 

The  portions  of  the  College  affairs  which  are  governed  by  Decrees  of  the  Board  and 
Visitors  are  not  very  clearly  defined  in  the  Statutes.  The  consent  of  the  Visitors  is  said 
to  be  necessary  to  give  permanent  authority  to  the  Decrees  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fel- 
lows in  omitted  cases, — “ ubi  nihil  certum  in  Statutis  definitum  sit.”  But  it  has  not  been 
usual  to  apply  for  the  formal  consent  of  Visitors  except  in  cases  of  graver  moment,  or 
where  the  Statutes  expressly  declare  such  consent  to  be  necessary. 

The  specific  cases  in  which  the  consent  of  the  Visitors  is  required  by  the  Statutes  are, 
e.  g.  for  increasing  any  salaries,  the  amount  of  which  has  been  fixed  in  the  Statutes  of 
Charles  I. ; altering  the  days  and  hours  of  Lecture,  and  prescribing  the  duties  of  the  Regius 
Professors  of  Divinity,  and  Feudal  and  English  Law;  altering  the  books  and  subjects 
prescribed  (c.  15  of  the  Stat.  Car.  I.)  to  be  read  in  the  Undergraduate  Course,  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  is  described  in  the 
Statutes  as  comprising  “ omnia  majora  Collegii  negotia,  sive  ad  mores,  sive  ad  doctrinam, 
sive  ad  economiam  spectantes ;”  and  they  have  an  absolute  power  in  all  elections,  and 
in  everything  relating  to  Degrees.  In  such  things  the  Visitors  do  not  appear  to  possess 
any  right  of  interference,  unless  the  acts  of  the  Board  should  be  inconsistent  with  the 
Statutes. 

13.  In  what  manner  are  decisions  of  the  Visitors  on  Appeals,  on  the  Interpretation  of 
the  College  Statutes,  and  at  Visitations,  made  public  to  the  Members  of  the  University  and 
College  ? 

The  decisions  of  the  Visitors  on  appeals  are  of  two  kinds.  Some  arc  made  in  public 
Court,  in  which  case  they  are  sufficiently  published  to  all  whom  they  concern,  and  it 
is  seldom  necessary  to  take  any  stops  to  make  them  more  public.  Ur  else  they  are  of 
the  nature  of  Chamber  decisions,  as,  for  example,  where  a doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  a 
Statute,  or  of  some  clause  in  the  Statutes,  has  been  decided  by  the  Visitors.  In  this  case 
the  decision  is,  of  course,  communicated  by  the  Visitors  to  the  party  concerned  ; but  it 
rests  with  the  Visitors  in  every  case  to  take  such  steps  for  the  publication  of  their  decisions 
as  they  may  think  necessary. 

14.  Is  there  any  complete  copy  of  all  such  decisions  open  to  the  perusal  of  the  members' 
of  the  University  and  College  ? 

All  decisions  made  by  the  Visitors  on  appeals  are  entered  in  the  Register  of  the  College, 
and  may  be  consulted,  or  copies  of  them  obtained,  with  the  permission  of  the  Board,  by 
any  one  who  is  personally  concerned  with  them. 
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15.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  Provost,  at  the  Meetings  of  the  College 
Board,  and  how  far  does  it  differ  from  that  of  any  other  member  of  the  Board  ? 

The  principal  powers  of  the  Provost,  at  Board  Meetings,  as  distinguished  from  other 
members  of  the  Board  are  the  following  : 

x.  His  presence,  or  that  of  the  Vice-Provost,  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  all  acts  of  the 
Board. — (Stat.  Car.  I.  cap.  4.) 

ii.  In  making  leases,  and  in  all  other  instruments  requiring  the  College  Seal,  the  consent 
of  the  Provost  is  necessary. — (Ibid.) 

in.  If  one  or  more  members  of  the  Board,  being  duly  summoned,  should  absent  them- 
selves from  a Board  Meeting,  the  Provost  can  dispose  of  their  votes.  But  he  has 
no  casting  vote,  except  in  the  Election  of  Fellows  and  Scholars (Ibid.) 

iv.  The  Provost’s  consent  is  necessary  to  the  Election  of  a Vice-Provost,  except  when 
he  is  legally  absent  from  ill  health  or  otherwise.— (Ibid,  c.  12.  and  Let.  60.  Geo.  III.) 

16.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  Provost  at  the  Elections  of  Fellows  and 
Scholars,  and  how  far  does  it  differ  from  that  of  any  other  Elector? 

In  Elections  of  Junior  Fellows  and  Scholars  the  power  of  the  Provost  is  thus  defined 
in  the  Statutes  : — “ In  quern  vel  quos  major  pars  Sociorum  Seniorum  una  cum  Prieposito, 
vel  eo  absente,  Vice-Pneposito,  eonsensisse  deprehendetur,  is,  vel  illi,  pro  electo,  vel  electis, 
habeantur,  et  mox  pronunciabuntur  a Prieposito.  Quod  si  primo,  vel  secundo  scrutinio, 
electorum  major  pars,  cum  Pneposito,  vel  eo  absente,  Vice-Prieposito,  non  consenserint, 
eo  casu  intertio  scrutinio,  is,  vel  illi,  pro  electo,  vel  electis,  sunto,  quem,  vel  quos,  Priepo- 
situs,  vel  eo  absente,  V ice-Pnepositus,  nominabit.” — (Stat.  Car.  I.  cap.  25.) 

The  opinions  of  Counsel  as  to  the  amount  of  power  given  to  the  Provost  by  this  Statute, 
and  a full  discussion  of  the  question,  will  be  found  in  Bishop  Young’s  pamphlet  on  the  Pro- 
vost’s negative.  In  conformity  with  the  opinions  there  given,  the  Election  is  now  decided 
by  a majority  of  the  Board,  and  in  cases  of  equality  of  votes,  the  Provost  (or,  in  his  absence, 
the  Vice-Provost)  has  a casting  vote. 

II.  Election  of  Junior  Fellows. 

1.  In  the  Election  of  Junior  Fellows,  does  the  statutable  preference  in  favour  of  the 
Scholars  of  the  College,  and  the  Erasmus  Smith  Exhibitioners,  frequently  come  into 
operation  ? 

The  cases  of  equal  answering,  which  would  bring  into  operation  the  statutable  prefer- 
ence of  Scholars,  and  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Exhibitioners,  very  seldom  occur. 

2.  Does  the  preference  conferred  by  the  private  Act  of  the  10th  of  George  the  First,-  on 
the  Erasmus  Smith  Exhibitioners,  extend  to  those  who  hold  the  Exhibitions  then  founded 
by  the  Governors  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  Schools,  or  does  it  extend  to  Students  who  hold 
any  Exhibitions  which  the  Governors  have  since  founded,  or  may  hereafter  found  ? 

Whether  the  preference  conferred  on  Erasmus  Smith’s  Exhibitioners,  in  cases  of  equal 
answering,  extends  to  the  holders  of  Exhibitions  founded  since  the  Act  10  Geo.  I.,  is  a 
question  for  Counsel  to  determine.  But  as  the  Act  describes  such  persons  as  those  “ to 
whom  any  pension  or  Exhibition  out  of  the  lands  of  Erasmus  Smith  is,  or  shall  hereafter, 
be  payable,”  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  Act  that  the  preference  in 
question  should  extend  to  all  who  at  any  time  should  hold  Exhibitions  founded  by  the 
Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  whether  before  or  since  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

3.  Have  the  Governors  power  to  limit  the  Erasmus  Smith  Exhibitions  to  the  pupils 
entering  from  the  Erasmus  Smith  Schools,  or  to  any  other  class  of  Students  ? 

It  is  presumed  that  the  Governors  have  power  to  limit  their  Exhibitions  in  any  way 
they  think  fit ; especially  if  the  College  accept  and  approve  of  such  limitation.  But  this 
is  a question  for  Counsel,  depending  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Act  10  Geo.  I. 

4.  Have  the  Governors  power  to  create  an  unlimited  number  of  Exhibitions,  entitled  to 
the  preference  at  the  Election  of  Junior  Fellows,  conferred  by  the  private  Act  of  10th  of 
George  the  First  ? 

This  will  depend  on  the  correctness  of  the  answer  already  given  to  Question  2.  If  the 
Act  10  Geo.  I.  be  correctly  interpreted  as  conferring  the  privilege  of  a preference  upon  all 
Erasmus  Smith’s  Exhibitioners,  at  what  time  soever  their  Exhibitions  may  have  been 
founded,  then  this  privilege  will  belong  to  all  Exhibitions  founded  by  the  Governors. 
And  the  large  powers  given  to  them  of  disposing  of  their  surplus  funds,  seem  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  found  an  unlimited  number  of  Exhibitions  out  of  such  funds. 
This,  however,  is  a question  for  Counsel ; we  can  only  speak  of  what  seems  to  us  the  most 
natural  meaning  of  the  Act. 

5.  Does  the  preference  of  poorer  to  richer  in  the  Election  of  Junior  Fellows,  frequently 
come  into  operation;  and  if  so,  have  the  Electors  any  usual  method  of  ascertaining  the 
circumstances  of  the  Candidates  ? 6.  Does  the  pref  erence  of  Irishmen  to  other  subjects 
of  her  Majesty,  in  the  Election  of  Junior  Fellows,  come  frequently  into  operation  ? 

The  cases  of  equality,  in  which  the  Statutes  give  a preference  of  poorer  to  richer, 
Irishmen  to  others,  &c.,  very  rarely  occur.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  know  whether  they  ever  do 
occur,  because  the  individual  electors  give  their  votes  independently,  and  may  make  such 
inquiries  as  they  think  fit  respecting  the  circumstances  of  Candidates  whom  they  consider 
of  equal_merit.  The  only  case  of  equality  which  can  come  before  the  Board  is,  when  the: 
votes  of  electors  are  equally  divided,  in  which  case  the  Provost  has  a casting  vote.  No 
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method  of  ascertaining  the  circumstances  of  the  Ciindidates  in  reference  to  poverty  is 
prescribed  by  the  Statutes. 

7.  In  the  .Fellowship  Examination,  are  the  books  or  portions  of  books  to  be  read  by  the 
Candidates,  appointed  in  each  subject;  and  if  so,  by  what ‘authority,  and  at  what  time 
previous  to  the  Examination  ? 

The  Statutes  prescribe  subjects,  not  books,  for  the  Fellowship  Examination.  Books,  or 
parts  of  books,  are  recommended  by  the  Examiners  in  each  department.  The  Examiners 
are  generally  appointed  in  the  beginning  of  Hilary  Term,  which  is  usually  about  three  or, 
perhaps,  sometimes  nearly  four  months  previous  to  the  Examination. 

8.  Give  a list  of  the  books  appointed  for  the  Fellowship  Examination  in  1851  ? 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  books  recommended  for  the  Fellowship  Examination  in 
1851  : — 

Logic  and  Metaphysics. — Archbishop  Whately’s  Logic;  Locke’s  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding  ; Mill’s  Logic,  book  iii. ; Bacon,  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum,  lib.  v. ; Pnc- 
fationes  ad  Instaur.  Magnum  ; Novum  Organum,  lib.  i. ; Reid’s  Essay  on  the  Intellectual 
Powers,  and  Analysis  of  Aristotle’s  Logic,  with  Hamilton’s  Notes  ; Brown’s  Lectures  on 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  vols.  i.  and  ii. ; Dugald  Stewart’s  Philosophy  of 
the  Human  Mind ; Bishop  Berkeley’s  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge  ; Cousin’s 
Histoire  de  la  Philosophic  du  XVIII.  siecle ; and  Lecons  sur  la  Philosophie  de 
Kant.  _ 

Mathematics. — See  the  answer  by  Professor  Graves  to  question  6,  proposed  to  him  by 
the  Commissioners,  under  the  head  Studies  of  the  Professorship. 

Natural  Philosophy. — See  the  answer  by  Professor  Jellett  to  the  corresponding  ques- 
tion proposed  to  him. 

Moral  Philosophy. — Cicero’s  Philosophical  Works  ; Aristotle’s  Nicomachean  Ethics  ; 
Bacon,  De  Augmentis  Sciential-,  lib.  vii. ; Clarke  on  the  Attributes  of  God;  Burlama- 
qui’s  Natural  Law ; Bishop  Warburton’s  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  book  i. ; Dr.  Adams 
on  Virtue  ; Bishop  Butler’s  Works  ; Archbishop  King,  De  Origine  Mali ; Dugald  Stewart 
on  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  ; Adam  Smith’s  Ancient  Moral  Systems;  John  Brown’s 
Essays  against  Shaftesbury. 

History. — Ancient  History,  to  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Actium ; the  principal  books 
recommended  in  1851,  were — Herodotus ; Grote’s  Grecian  History ; Arnold’s  History 
of  Rome. 

Chronology. — Beveridge’s  Chronology  ; Newton’s  Chronology  ; Dr.  Hales’  Analysis 
of  Chronology;  Dr.  Wall’s  Ancient  Orthography  of  the  Jews. 

Greek,  and  Latin. — The  Candidates  are  liable  to  be  examined  in  any  Greek  or  Latin 
Classical  Author.  In  1851  they  were  examined  in  Aristotle’s  Rhetoric  and  in  Tacitus. 

Hebrew. — A large  portion  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  was  the  subject  of  Examination  in 
1851. 
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Latin  Composition,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  is  the  business  of  the  fourth  day.  No  record 
of  the  Exercises  given  in  1851  has  been  preserved. 

9.  Are  there  any  and  what  special  Lectures,  given  to  Fellowship  Candidates  ? 

Lectures  are  given  specially  to  Fellowship  Candidates  in  Mathematics,  and  in  N 

Philosophy. 

10.  What  are  the  subjects  actually  examined  in  on  the  third  day  of  the  Fellowship 
Examination  ? 

The  Statutes  direct  that,  on  the  third  day  of  the  Fellowship  Examination,  the  Candidates 
be  examined  “ in  linguarum  peritia,  in  historiis  et  poetis,  et  in  toto  genere  humanioris 
literature.”  Accordingly,  the  subjects  of  Examination  on  that  day  are,  Ancient  History, 
Chronology,  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  and  Hebrew. 

11.  According  to  the  Regulations  now  in  force,  what  part  of  the  Fellowship  Examination 
is  required  to  be  conducted  in  Latin  ? 

According  to  the  Regulations  now  in  force,  the  Examination  of  the  third  day  only  is 
required  to  be  conducted  in  Latin. 

12.  In  what  manner  is  the  merit  of  the  answering  of  the  Candidates  in  different  sub- 
jects compared  by  the  Electors  ? Is  there  any  fixed  rule  on  this  point,  or  is  each  Elector 
left  to  his  own  discretion  in  framing  a rule  ? 

Each  Elector  is  left  to  his  own  discretion  in  forming  his  judgment  as  to  the  relative 
answering  or  eligibility  of  the  Candidates.  The  Electors  occasionally  confer  with  the 
Examiners  in  each  Course  as  to  the  weight  to  be  attributed  to  particular  answers  of  the 


. Candidates. 

IS.  At  how  many  Fellowship  Examinations  since  1833  have  the  Professors  of  Mathe- 
matics and  of  Natural  Philosophy  been  called  on  to  assist  ? 

The  Professors  of  Natural  Philosophy  have  been  called  upon,  under  the  Statute  of 
1833,  to  examine,  and  have  examined  for  Fellowships,  every  year  since  that  date.  The 
-Professor  of  Mathematics,  until  1836,  was  a Senior  Fellow,  and  examined  in  that  capacity. 
Since  1836,  the  Professor  has  been  a Junior  Fellow,  and  has  been  called  upon,  under  the 
Statute  of  1833,  to  examine,  and  did  examine  every  year,  except  1850,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  illness,  he  was  prevented  from  doing  so. 

14.  Before  the  foundation  of  the  University  Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy,  in 
1847,  was  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy  called 
on  to  assist  at  the  Fellowship  Examinations? 

Before  the  foundation  of  the  University  Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy,  in  1833, 
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Erasmus  Smith’s  Lecturer  was  the  only  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University ; 
the  University  Professorship  was  originally  combined  with  the  Lectureship  on  the 
foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and,  therefore  Erasmus  Smith’s  Lecturer  (for  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament does  not  give  him  the  title  of  Professor)  was  called  on,  in  pursuance  of  the  King’s 
Letter  of  1S33,  to  assist  at  the  Fellowship  Examination. 

15.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  University  Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy,  in  1847 
have  the  Board  called  on  the  University  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  or  on  the  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  to  assist  at  the  Fellowship 
Examination  ? 

In  1847,  the  Lectureship  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith  having  become  vacant, 
and  it  having  been  found  necessary  for  the  effectual  working  of  the  Engineering  School 
that  there  should  be  a Lecturer  in  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy  connected  with 
that  department,  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  resolved  to  commit  that  duty  to  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Lecturer,  arid  to  appropriate  the  University  endowment  to  a distinct  University 
Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy.  The  King’s  Letter  of  1833,  authorizing  the  Pro- 
fessor to  examine  for  Fellowship,  did  not  specify  Erasmus  Smith’s  Lecturer,  so  that  this 
arrangement  was  strictly  within  the  terms  of  the  Statute.  It  had  the  advantage  also  of 
securing  that  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  might  always  be  carried  into  effect,  since  the 
University  Professor  must  always  be  a Fellow,  which  may  not  necessarily  be  the  case  with 
Erasmus  Smith’s  Lecturer.  Since  1847,  therefore,  the  University  Professor,  and  not 
Erasmus  Smith’s  Lecturer,  has  examined  for  Fellowship. 

16.  Have  the  Board  the  power  of  choosing  which  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  they 
will  call  on  to  assist  at  the  Examination  ? 

r When  it  was  found  necessary,  in  1 847,  to  separate  Erasmus  Smith’s  Lectureship  from  the 
University  Professorship,  a case  was  laid  before  Dr.  Longfield,  in  which  the  questions  were 
asked — 1st,  whether  the  Board  had  the  power  of  separating  the  two  offices  ; and,  2nd,  if  so, 
whether,  after  such  separation,  Erasmus  Smith’s  Lecturer,  or  the  University  Professor, 
would  be  the  Professor  within  the  meaning  of  the  King's  Letter  of  1833,  to  examine  for 
Fellowship.  In  reply  to  these  questions,  Dr.  Longfield  gave  the  following  opinion: — “I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  Board  has  the  power  to  separate  the  Professorship  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy from  the  Lectureship.  The  election  and  duties  of  the  Lecturer  will  then  be  subject 
to  the  laws  and  regulations  respecting  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Lecturers.  The  Professorship 
will  be  subject  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows.  The  latter, 
viz.,  the  Professor,  will  be  the  person  to  examine  and  elect  for  Fellowship.  The  only  con- 
dition imposed  for  this  purpose  is,  that  the  Professor  shall  be  a Junior  Fellow.  The 
accidental  union  of  the  two  offices  of  Lecturer  and  Professor,  at  the  date  of  the  letter 
3 M ill-  IV.,  is  immaterial.  The  present  clause  is  to  be  read  as  if  the  words  had  been 
originally  inserted  in  the  Statutes  of  Charles,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the 
endowment  out  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  funds  to  raise  an  argument  that  the  Professors  alluded 
to  should  necessarily  derive  a part  of  their  salaries  from  that  source,  which  might  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  the  Board,  at  some  future  period,  to  call  upon  the  assistance  of  a Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  in  case  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  should  discontinue  the  salary 
to  the  Mathematical  Lecturer,  or  if  Lecturers,  not  Junior  Fellows,  should  be  appointed. — 
M.  Longfield,  December  17,  1847.” 

In  accordance  with  this  opinion  the  University  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  not 
Erasmus  Smith’s  Lecturer,  has,  since  1847,  been  called  upon  to  examine  ; and  the  Board 
conceive,  that,  since  the  separation  of  the  offices,  they  have  not  the  power  to  call  upon 
Erasmus  Smith’s  Lecturer  to  undertake  this  duty. 

17..  Does  any  power  exist,  and  under  what  authority,  of  founding  additional  Fellowships? 

This  is  a question  for  Counsel.  Since  the  Charter  of  Charles  I.,  additional  Fellowships 
have  been  founded  by  Royal  Letters,  reciting  the  consent  of  the  College.  In  one  instance, 
the  consent  of  the  College,  although  it  was  obtained,  is  not  recited  in  the  Royal  Letter. 
I he  Fellowships  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith  were  created  by  the  private  Act  of 
Parliament,  10  Geo.  I. 

18,I!ow  many  additional  Fellowships  have  been  founded  since  the  Charter  of  Charles 
the  First,  and  at  what  times,  and  out  of  what  I’unds? 

Ihe  following  new  Fellowships  have  been  founded  since  the  Charter  of  Charles  I.: — 


i.  In  1698,  one  new  Fellowship  was  founded  by  Royal  Letter,  10  Will.  III.,  out  of 
certain  lands  in  the  County  Longford,  bequeathed  to  the  College  by  Dr.  John 
Richardson,  Bishop  of  Ardagh. 

il  In  1724,  three  new  Fellowships  were  founded  by  the  private  Act  of  Parliament 
10  Geo.  I.,  and  endowed  out  of  the  rents  of  the  lands  vested  in  the  Board  of  Eras- 
mus Smith. 

two  new  Fellowships  were  founded,  on  the  petition  of  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows,  and  endowed  out  of  the  Revenues  of  the  College,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  a Royal  Letter,  1 Geo.  III. 

IV'G*n.1S08’  t*iree  new  Fellowships  were  founded,  on  the  petition  of  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows,  and  endowed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  College,  by  Royal  Letter, 
48  Geo.  III.  . * * 

v.  In  1840,  ten  new  Fellowships  were  founded  by  Royal  Letter,  3 Viet.,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows.  This  Letter  does  not  specify  any 
endowment  for  these  Fellowships,  nor- does  it  distinctly  say  out  of  what  funds  their 
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salaries  are  to  be  derived;  but  they  have  always  been  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
College,  as  that  was  understood  to  be  the  meaning  and  intent  ot  the  Cueen  s 
Letter. 

III.  Election  of  Scholars. 

1.  In  the  Election  of  Scholars,  how  are  the  circumstances  of  the  Candidates  ascertained  E 
by  the  Electors,  in  order  to  decide  on  the  preference  given  to  poverty,  and  the  exclusion 
of  persons  whose  inheritance  has  been  or  would  be  of  the  value  ot  L-U.  _ 

There  is  no  statutable  provision  for  enabling  the  Electors  to  ascertain  the  pecuniary 
circumstances  of  the  Candidates.  Each  Elector  must,  therefore,  be  guided  by  his  own  judg- 
ment, or  by  such  inquiries  as  he  may  think  proper  to  institute.  A preference  is  usually 
given  to  a Sizar,  cceteris  paribus,  as  it  is  presumed  that  the  circumstances  of  a Sizar  aie  moie 
straitened  than  those  of  a Pensioner. 

2.  Is  this  exclusion  ever  practically  enforced . . ‘ ...  . . » 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  fact  whether  a Candidate  » heir  (within  the  meaning  ot 
the  sitnte)  to  L inheritance  exceeding  the  Talue  of  £20 ; but . it  were  foully  made 
known  to  the  Electors  that  such  was  the  case,  it  would,  no  doubt,  become  their  duty  to 

enforce  this  provision  of  the  Statutes. 

3 Is  there  any  rule  to  exclude  any  class  of  Candidates  founded  upon  it . 

In  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  Statute,  Follow  Commoners  are  not  regarded  as 

"'Y^Is  the  preference*  given  by  the  Statutes  of  King  Charles  the  First,  in  the  Election  of 
Scholars!  to  those  educated  in  Dublin  Schools,  or  bom  in  the  counties  or  places  where  the 

bring *to  operation  the  P— 

the  Statutes  to  those  educated  in  Dublin  Schools,  or  born  m counties  where  the  CoU^e 
has  Property  seldom  occur.  But  the  Statutes  require  each  Candidate  to  make  known  to 
the  Electors  the  county  in  which  he  was  born,  and  the  schoolmaster  by  whom  he  was  edu- 
cated; so  that  any  Elector  who  thinks  himself  obliged  to  take  this  preference  into  consider- 
ation lias  the  information  necessary  to  enable  him  to  do  so. 

5.  What  portion  of  Ireland  is  included  in  the  description  of  the 
where  the  College  has  property,  so  as  to  entitle  the  persons  born  therein  to  the  statutable 
Preference  m the  Election  of  Scholars  ? . *, 

1 The  statutable  preference  given  to  those  who  are  born  m the  counties  or  places  whole 
the  College  has  property  so  seldom  comes  into  operation,  that  if  there  be  any  ambigui  y in 
this  clause  of  the  Statutes,  there  are  scarcely  any  precedents  to 
has  hitherto  been  understood  to  signify,  that  a person  born  in  00u"®'  “ f 
the  College  has  property,  whether  he  was  actually  born  on  the  College  piopeity  01  not, 
would  be  entitled  to  the  privilege.  Tills  interpretation  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Sta- 
tute requiring  each  Candidate  to  make  known  to  the  Electors  the  comity  in  winch  he  was 
born,  without  making  it  necessary  for  him  to  say  whether  or  not  he  was  born  oil  the  Colle  e 
property  in  that  county.  The  principal  College  properties  me  pmKe^,  Armagh^  anti 
Donegal.  There  are  also  smaller  estates  belonging  to  the  College  m Kddaie,  IV  cuoii, 
Kin“l  County  Tipperary,  Limerick,  Longford,  Down,  Fermanagh,  Louth,  and  Dublin.  In 
Cork,  Queen’s  County,  Westmeath,  and  Meath,  the  amount  ot  College  property  is  veiy 

“"d'what  is  the  course  now  appointed  for  the  Scholarship  Examination? 

The  Course  appointed  for  the  Scholarship  Examination  consists  of  all  ‘^c 

read  in  the  Undergraduate  Course  (including  the  ^TaXdate  be  of  liber 

second  Examination  of  the  Junior  Sopluster  year;  or  (should  the  Candidate  be  ot  In?hei 
standing  than  Junior  Sophister,  reckoned  from  the  time  of  his  entrance),  to  the  end  of  the 
last  Examination  which  he  might  have  answered  had  he  proceeded ^regd^ty  with^gs. 
Tt  has  been  usual  for  some  time  past,  to  require  the  Candidates  to  translate  a passaQo  o 
in  the  prescribed  Course,  and  which  they  could  not  have  seen  ox- 

prepared  beforehand.  „ 

7.  Within  what  limits  have  the  Board  power  to  alter  the  course  / 

The  Statutes  do  not  define  the  Scholarship  Course,  except  by  the  ^JF^XeXsdS 
'■  diligenter  quid  in  grammatich  et  Uteris  humanionbnspossmt,  examinentur,  B 1CS8™““ 
limit  “the  Examination  to  Classics.  With  this  limitation,  the  Board  may  fix  what  Course 

th8T  At'what  period  of  the  College  Course  is  Scholarship  usually  obtained  ? 

Scholarship  is  usually  obtained  in  the  Junior  Sophister  year. 

9.  What  is  the  earliest  period  at  which  it  can  be  obtained  / 

Scholarship  has  been  obtained  by  Students  m the  Senior  Freshman  year. 

10.  What  is  the  latest  period  at  which  it  can  be  obtained  r combat-shins 

There  are  instances  of  Graduates  having  been  elected. ' (Scholars  r^n*  « 

expire  at  Master's  standing,  no  Candidates  of  that  or  any 'higher  standing  are engioie. 

11.  Do  the  Board  adopt  any  means  to  prevent  Candidates  obtaimn  0?  higher 

earlier  period  than  usual?  12.  Do  they  adopt  any  means  to  prevent  Candidates  ot  mgne 
Standing  than  usual  obtaining  Scholarships  ? n +-l„+  nf  a M from 

Ho  means  are  adopted  to  prevent  Candidates  of  any  8*“d!no„  t f hialier  stand- 
obtaining  Scholarship,  unless  the  additional  books  prescribed  to  Candidates  of  higher  sta 
ing  (see  answer  to  Ho.  6)  be  looked  upon  in  that  light. 


ltOVOST  AND 

IPKlt  No.  9. 


Election  of  Scholars. 
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Election  of  Scholars 


Year. 

No.  of 
Scholarships.' 

Year. 

No.  of 
Scholarships. 

Year. 

No.  of 
Scholarships. 

Year. 

No.  of 
Scholarships. 

1832 

19 

1837 

14 

1842 

14 

1847 

20 

1833 

17 

1838 

22 

1843 

16 

1848 

14 

1834 

15 

1839 

10 

1844 

14 

1849 

11 

1835 

.16 

1840 

15 

1845 

13 

1850 

13 

1836 

12 

1841 

14 

1846 

1.4 

1851 

14 

13.  Do  they  adopt  any  means  to  prevent  Students  dropping  a Class,  and  presenting  them- 
selves a second  time,  or  oftener,  as  Candidates  for  Scholarships  ? 

Candidates  who  have  dropped  a Class  are  liable  to  the  extended  Course,  as  if  they  had 
not  dropped ; and  the  Senior  Lecturer  makes  a return  how  often  each  Candidate  has  pre- 
viously presented  himself,  that  the  Examiners,  if  they  think  fit,  may  take  this  circumstance 
into  account. 

14.  What  is  the  greatest  number  of  Scholarships  filled  up  in  any  year  for  the  last  twenty 
years?  15.  What  is  the  least  number  of  Scholarships  filled  up  in  any  year  during  the 
same  period?  16.  What  is  the  average  number  of  vacancies  during  the  last  twenty  years? 

The  greatest  and  least  number  of  Scholarships  filled  up  in  any  year  during  the  last  twenty 
years  will  appear  from  the  following  Table  : J 


The  greatest  number  is,  therefore,  22,  and  the  least  number  10.  The  average  is  15. 

17.  Is  the  period  of  attaining  Master’s  standing  by  which  a Scholarship  is  determined, 
calculated  from  entrance,  or  from  the  time  of  obtaining  Scholarship  ? 

The  words  of  the  Statute  which  limit  the  duration  of  Scholarship  ai'e,  “ donee  Magistri 
in  artibus  gradum  adeptus  fuerit,  aut  per  leges  Academic  adipisci  potuerit.”  The  period 
is,  therefore,  always  counted  from  the  standing  of  the  Candidate,  at  the  time  when  he  is 
elected  a Scholar. 


18.  Is  there  anything  in  the  duties  incumbent  on  a Scholar,  as  distinct  from  the  duties 
imposed  upon  all  Students,  to  prevent  a Scholarship  being  held  by  a Roman  Catholic  or 
Protestant  Dissenter  ? 

The  religious  duties  imposed  upon  all  Students  by  the  Statutes  of  Charles  I.  are 
dispensed  with,  in  favour  of  Roman  Catholics,  by  the  Act  33  Geo.  III.  c.  21,  and  the 
corresponding  College  Statute  of  1794.  That  this  dispensation  does  not  extend  to  Scholars, 
and  that  Roman  Catholics  are,  therefore,  ineligible  to  Scholarships,  has  been  always 
maintained,  and  was  finally  decided  by  the  Visitors,  at  a Visitation  held  in  December 
1845. 

With  respect  to  Protestant  Dissenters,  many  of  them  would,  no  doubt,  object  to  perform 
the  religious  duties  required  by  the  Statutes,  especially  the  regular  attendance  on  Divine 
Service  and  on  the  Holy  Communion,  which  is  enjoined  in  Cap.  13,  Stat.  Car.  I.';  and  would 
therefore  be  ineligible. 

19.  If  so,  by  what  authority  are  such  duties  imposed  ? 

The  duties  referred  to  are  imposed  by  the  authority  of  the  Statutes. 

20.  Are  Candidates  for  Scholarships  subject  to  any,  and  what,  religious  test;  and  if  so, 
by  what  authority  is  such  test  imposed  ? 

Candidates  for  Scholarship  are  required  to  receive  the  Holy  Communion;  and,  if  resident 
during  the  previous  part  of  their  Undergraduate  Course,  to  have  been  regular  in  attendance 
on  Divine  Service  in  the  College  Chapel.  This  duty  is  required  by  the  authority  of  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  under  the  Statutes  of  the  College.  The  interpretation  of  the 
Statutes  upon  which  the  Board  have  always  acted,  in  requiring  attendance  on  the  Holy 
Communion  from  all  Candidates  for  Scholarships,  has  been  established  by  the  decision  of 
the  Visitors,  at  the  Visitation  held  in  December,  1845. 

21.  Are  Students  who  are  Protestant  Dissenters  exempt  from  Catechetical  Lectures, 
and  from  attendance  on  religious  duties  enjoined  on  all  Students  by  the  Statutes  of  King 
Charles  the  First ; and  if  so,  by  what  authority  are  they  so  exempt  ? 

Students  who  are  Protestant  Dissenters,  if  they  are  entered  as  such  on  the  College 
Books,  and  if  they  object  on  conscientious  grounds  to  the  religious  duties  imposed  on  all 
Students  by  the  Statutes,  are  exempted  from  such  duties.  In  this,  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows  have  acted  upon  what  was  presumed  to  have  been  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment of  1793,  and  the  College  Statute  of  1794,  although,  in  the  strict  letter  of  the  Law, 
the  exemption  had  reference  to  Roman  Catholics  only. 

22.  Are  Students  who,  as  Protestant  Dissenters,  are  so  exempt  from  religious  duties, 
eligible  for  Scholarship ; and  if  not,  on  what  authority  does  their  ineligibility  depend  ? 

This  question  has  been  already  answered.  See  No.  18. ' 

23.  Does  any  power  exist,  and  under  what  authority,  of  founding  additional  Scholar- 
ships, with  the  full  privileges  of  the  Scholarships  founded  by  the  Charter  of  Charles  the 
First  ? 

The  Provost  and.  Senior  Fellows  have  a power  of  diminishing  the  number  of  Scholars,  if 
any  great  defalcation  in  the  revenues  of  the  College  should  render  such  a measure  neces- 
sary ; but  they  have  no  power  of  adding  to  the  number.  Should  funds  he  provided  for 
new  Scholarships,  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  with  the  consent  of  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows,  is  competent  to  found  them ; and  to  confer  upon  them  the  full  privileges  of  those 
founded  by  the  Charter  of  Charles  I. 
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24.  Have  any  additional  Scholarships  been  founded  since  that  Charter  . 

No  addition  to  the  Scholarships  on  the  foundation  has  been  made  since  that  Charter. 

New  Scholarships  have  been  created  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  and  there  are 
also  Exhibitions  founded  by  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  and  other  bodies,  or  by  private  Elcction— Scholarfi 
benevolence.  Scholarships  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Irish  language  have  been 
established  by  the  College  of  S.  Columba  and  by  the  Irish  Society,  with  the  consent  ot 
the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows.  But  none  of  these  new  Scholarships  have  the  privileges 
of  the  Scholars  on  the  foundation. 

In  submitting  to  the  Commissioners  the  foregoing  answers,  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows  desire  to  state  that  they  have  framed  them  so  as  to  give  the  fullest  possible  mior- 
mation  on  the  several  subjects  of  inquiry.  They  deem  it  necessary,  however,  to  make 
some  general  observations  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  these  inqumcs,  and  to  the  point 
of  view  from  which  their  replies  to  them  must  be  considered.  . 

4 very  large  proportion  of  the  questions  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  relate  to  the 
authority  for  the  several  provisions  of  the  existing  University  system,  and  to  their  con- 
sistency with  the  Statutes.  , r<  . „ , . . . 

In  reference  to  the  former  point,  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  desire  to  observe, 
generally,  that  the  Statutes  of  Charles  I.  confer  upon  them  and  their  successors  the  power 
of  framing  new  Decrees,  in  omitted  cases,  which  Decrees,  when  they  have  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  Visitors,  have  the  force  and  validity  of  Statutes.  It  would  be  obviously 
inconvenient,  as  regards  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  College,  and  probably  unac- 
ceptable to  the  Visitors  themselves,  if  every  such  Decree  (many  of  which  relate  to  tem- 
porary arrangements,  or  matters  of  minor  importance)  were  to  be  referred  to  them  for  their 
consideration  and  formal  approval;  and,  accordingly,  such  reference  is  usually  made  only  m 
cases  of  graver  moment,  or  where  it  is  specially  prescribed  in  the  Statutes  themselves. 

In  other  cases,  where  less  formality  seems  to  be  required,  the  consent  of  the  Visitors 
is  presumed  to  be  tacitly  given,  as  they  have  never  interfered  to  limit  or  prohibit  the 
exercise  of  this  discretionary  power.  _ . ... 

As  respects  the  consistency  of  the  various  parts  of  the  present  University  system  with 
the  Statutes,  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  desire  to  remind  the  Commissioners,  that 
many  provisions  of  these  Statutes  have  become  obsolete,  having  been  adapted  to  a state 
of  society  and  of  education  wholly  unlike  the  present.  _ In  such  cases,  the  literal  observance 
of  the  Statutes  would  be  either  impracticable  or  injurious;  and  the  governing  members  ot 
the  College  have  thought  themselves  justified  in  acting,  as  far  as  possible,  according  to 
their  spirit  rather  than  their  letter.  The  line  which  separates  the  obsolete  portions  ot  the 
Statutes  from  those  which  are  to  be  treated  as  strictly  obligatory  is  necessarily  somewhat 
undefined  and  there  may,  consequently,  be  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  precise 
boundary.’  But  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  believe  that  there  is  no  important  provi- 
sion of  the  Statutes,  whose  observance,  in  this  wider  sense,  is  not  enforced ; and  they  are 
confirmed  in  this  belief  by  the  fact,  that  the  Visitatorial  power,  which  is  specially  charged 
to  secure  the  due  observance  of  the  Statutes,  has  not,  for  many  years  at  least,  been 

called  into  exercise  for  that  purpose.  . . ..  . , 

As  respects  the  interpretation  of  the  Statutes  themselves— a subject  frequently  referred 
to  by  the  Commissioners— the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  only  to  repeat  the  remark 
which  has  been  already  more  than  once  made  in  their  answers,  viz.,  that  this  is  properly  a 
subiect  for  legal  consideration.  The  results  of  such  consideration  are  given  wherever  they 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  obtain  it;  in  other  cases  they  submit  their  own  view  framed 
to  the  best  of  them  judgment.  But  they  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  they 
do  not  bind  themselves  or  their  successors  to  the  views  so  adopted,  if,  upon  fuller  inquiry, 
they  should  see  reason  to  change  them.  , 

In  conclusion,  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  cannot  but  express  their  regret,  that 
so  small  a portion  of  the  inquiry  hitherto  instituted  is  calculated  to  elucidate  the  real  work- 
ing of  the  present  University  system.  Every  one  acquainted  with  the  University  is 
aware  that,  for  many  years  past,  there  has  been  a growth  of  almost  all  the  parts  of 
that  system,  probably  unexampled  in  the  history  of  Academical  Institutions  and  the  freest 
accommodation  of  its  character  to  the  spirit  and  the  wants  of  the  time.  The  Protest  and 
Senior  Mows  cannot  but  feel  that  the  questions  hitherto  proposed  hare  little  bearing  on 
these  improvements,  and  that  their  answers,  accordingly,  though  full  and  unreserved, 
convey  a very  inadequate  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  University. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Luby,  Registrar. 


PAPER  No.  10. — QUESTION  S ADDRESSED  BY  THE  COMMISSIONERS  TO  THE 
CATECHIST. 


Paper  No.  10. 
Questions 

ADDRESSED  TO 
the  Catechist. 


The  Religious  Instruction  of  Students. — The  Catechist,  and  Catechetical 
Lectures  and  Examinations. 

1 At  what  time  and  by  what  authority  were  the  offices  of  Catechetical  Lecturers  and  The  Religious 
. ,1  V 1 1 o Instruction  of 

Examiners  established  c _ . 7 , , ,,  .,  „ : students. 

2.  What  is  the  number  of  such  Lecturers  and  Examiners,  and  by  wbat  authority  are 
they  appointed  ? 
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3.  What  qualifications  are  they  required  to  possess,  and  by  what  authority  were  such 
qualifications  made  imperative  ? 

4.  Is  the  selection  of  such  Lecturers  and  Examiners  made  by  seniority,  or  how  otherwise  ? 

5.  For  what  period  are  they  appointed  ? 

6.  Do  you,  as  Catechist,  lecture  or  examine,  or  do  you  only  preside  over  the  Lectures 
and  Examinations  conducted  by  others? 

7.  Who  were  the  Catechetical  Lecturers  and  Examiners  during  the  year  commencing 

November,  1850  ? ° 

8.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  made  any,  and  what  regulations  and  orders  for 

the  guidance  of  yourself  and  the  Catechetical  Lecturers  and  Examiners  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  your  respective  offices  ? ° 

9.  Are  the  Catechetical  Lectures  or  Examinations,  or  any  of  them,  required  to  be  public 

or  are  they  in  fact  public  ? ' 1 ’ 

10.  Are  any  of  the  Catechetical  Lectures  or  Examination  Papers  required  to  be 
published,  or  are  they  in  fact  published  ? 

1 1 . What  Students  are  required  to  attend  Catechetical  Lectures  and  Examinations  ? 

12.  By  what  authority  is  such  attendance  made  compulsory? 

13.  Has  the  provision  in  the  Statutes  of  Charles  the  First,  requiring  Bachelors  to  attend 
the  Lectures  of  the  Catechist,  become  obsolete  ? 

14.  Has  the  provision  in  those  Statutes  requiring  all  Junior  Students  to  attend  such  Lec- 
tures been  repealed,  as  regards  Roman  Catholics,  by  the  Royal  Letter  of  the  34th  of 
George  the  Third  ? 

15.  Has  the  latter  provision  been  considered  by  the  Board  as  repealed  or  obsolete  with 
respect  to  Protestant  Dissenters  and  others  not  members  of  the  Established  Church? 

l(i.  Is  any  privilege  or  advantage  conferred  on  any  Students  for  regular  attendance  on 
Catechetical  Lectures? 

17.  Are  the  Students  who  attend  Catechetical  Lectures  subject  to  any,  and  what 
Examinations  ? 

18.  What  are  the  numbers  of  the  Catechetical  Lectures  delivered  by  each  Lecturer 
during  the  year  commencing  November,  1850  ? 

19.  What  are  the  subjects  of  the  Catechetical  Lectures  and  Examinations? 

20.  What  books  or  portions  of  books  are  prescribed  or  recommended  by  you,  or  by  the 
Lecturers  and  Examiners,  to  Students  preparing  for  such  Examinations? 

21.  Are  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  Catechetical  Lectures  and  Examinations  appointed 
by  Royal  Letter  ? 

22.  By  what  other  authority  are  such  subjects  appointed  ? 

23.  What  is  the  number  and  aggregate  value  of  the  Prizes  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the 
subjects  of  the  Catechetical  Lectures  and  Examinations  ? 

24.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  office,  as  Catechist,  and  from  what  sources  derived  ? 

25.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  the  Catechetical  Lecturers  and  Examiners,  as  such,  and 
from  what  sources  derived  ? 

26.  By  what  authority  lias  the  amount  of  your  salary,  and  by  what  the  amount  of  the 
salary  or  remuneration  of  the  Catechetical  Lecturers  aiid  Examiners,  been  fixed? 

27.  What  Fees,  if  any,  are  charged  for  attendance  on  Catechetical  Lectures  and  Exami- 
nations, or  for  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance  ? 

28.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  or  have  you,  any  authority  to  impose  Fees  on 
attendance  on  such  Lcctiy-es,  or  on  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance  ? 

29.  Is  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance  subject  to  Stamp  Duty  ? 

30.  What  is  the  number  of  Students  who  attended  Catechetical  Lectures  durino-  each 
year,  commencing  1st  January,  1S48,  1849,  and  1850,  respectively? 

31.  What  is  the  number  of  Students  who  attended  each  Catechetical  Examination  durino- 
each  year,  commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1S50,  respectively? 
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they  appointed  ? J 

The  Catechetical  Lecturers  and  Examiners  were  at  first  elected  by  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows ; the?  are  now  appointed  by  the  Catechist  at  each  Examination,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  each  Term.  Their  number  varies  with  that  of  the  Students  in  attendance, 
one  Lecturer  or  Examiner  being  appointed  to  about  eighteen  Students. 

3-  What  qualifications  are  they  required  to  possess,  and  by  what  authority  were  such 
qualifications  made  imperative  ? 4.  Is  the  selection  of  such  Lecturers  and  Examiners  made 
by  seniority,  or  how  otherwise  ? 

By  order  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  the  Catechetical  Lecturers  and  Examiners 


Answers  of  the  Rev.  Humphrey  Lloyd,  d.d.,  s.f.t.c.d.,  the  Catechist,  to  the  Questions  in 
Paper  No.  10. 

The  Religions  Instruction  of  Students. 

1.  At  what  time  and  by  what  authority  were  the  offices  of  Catechetical  Lecturers  and 
Examiners  established  ? 

The  offices  of  Catechetical  Lecturers  and  Examiners  were  established  in  the  year  1807. 
by  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

2.  What  is  the  number  of  such  Lecturers  and  Examiners,  and  bv  what  antWItv  ni-p 
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are  selected  from  the  Junior  Fellows,  and  must  be  Clergymen.  They  are  usually  taken  in  Ans™ofK, 
the  order  of  seniority.  to  Paper  No. 

5.  For  what  period  are  they  appointed  ? — - 

This  question  has  been  already  answered.  {See  answer  to  No.  2.)  InlnSSE’tf 

6.  Do  you,  as  Catechist,  lecture  or  examine,  or  do  you  only  preside  over  the  Lectures  students, 
and  Examinations  conducted  by  others  ? 

For  a considerable  time  after  the  institution  of  the  present  system  oi  Catechetical 
Lectures,  the  Catechist  himself  was  a Lecturer  and  Examiner.  Since  the  year  1838,  how- 
ever, the  Catechist  (like  the  Senior  Lecturer)  has  presided  over  the  Lectures  and  Exami- 
nations, without  taking  any  direct  part  in  them.  It  is  his  duty,  also,  to  keep  the  records 
of  the  attendance  of  Students,  and  to  degrade  those  who  have  not  attended  the  prescribed 
number  of  Examinations  or  Terms. 

7.  Who  were  the  Catechetical  Lecturers  and  Examiners  during  the  year  commencing 

November,  1850?  . . ... 

During  the  year  commencing  in  November,  1850,  all  the  Junior  Fellows  m orders,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Junior  Bursar  and  the  Professors  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, took  part  in  the  Catechetical  Lectures  or  Examinations,  although  not  at  the  same 
time.  The  Junior  Bursar  and  the  Professors  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  are 
not  called  on  to  take  part  in  the  ordinary  Examinations. 

8.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  made  any,  and  what  regulations  and  orders,  for 

the  guidance  of  yourself  and  the  Catechetical  Lecturers  and  Examiners  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  your  respective  offices  ? . 

The  regulations  made  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  in  reference  to  the  Cateche- 
tical Lectures  and  Examinations,  relate  chiefly  to  the  subjects  of  the  Lectures  and 
Examinations,  the  days  and  hours  of  holding  them,  and  the 'number  of  Terms  to  be  kept 
by  Undergraduates  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  rise  to  a higher  class.  These  regulations  are 
given  in  pages  36,  37,  of  the  Dublin  University  Calendar,  a copy  of  which  is  sent  herewith. 

° 9.  Are  the  Catechetical  Lectures  or  Examinations,  or  any  of  them,  required  to  be  public, 
or  are  they  in  fact  public  ? 

The  Catechetical  Lectures  and  Examinations  are  not  public. 

10.  Are  any  of  the  Catechetical  Lectures  or  Examination  Papers  required  to  be  pub- 
lished, or  are  they  in  fact  published  ? 

The  Catechetical  Lectures  and  Examinations  are  not  published.  The  Lectures  are 
entirely  Catechetical,  and  the  Examinations  are  conducted  viva  voce.  _ . 

11.  What  Students  are  required' to  attend  Catechetical  Lectures  and  Examinations  ' 

12.  By  what  authority  is  such  attendance  made  compulsory?  13.  Has  the  provision  in 
the  Statutes  of  Charles  the  First,  requiring  Bachelors  to  attend  the  Lectures  of  the  Catechist 
become  obsolete  ? ~ . . . 

The  greater  part  of  the  Statute  of  Charles  I.,  relating  to  the  office  of  the  Catechist,  lias 
become  obsolete,  being  wholly  inapplicable  in  the  present  state  of  religious  education. 

Its  formal  observance  was,  however,  maintained  until  the  year  1807,  up  to  which  time  the 
Catechist  appears  to  have  examined  and  lectured  in  the  Church  Catechism  (as  prescribed 
by  the  Statute)  every  Saturday  during  Term,  at  two  o’clock.  The  attendance  on  Ins 
Lectures  was  enforced  merely  by  the  infliction  of  a small  pecuniary  fine.  _ In  the  year  1807, 
however,  the  present  really  useful  and  effective  system  of  Catechetical  Lectures  and 
Examinations  was  substituted ; and  the  attendance  was  made  compulsory  on  all  Students 
of  the  two  Freshman  Classes,  being  members  of  the  Established  Church. 

14.  Has  the  provision  in  those  Statutes  requiring  all  Junior  Students  to  attend  such 
Lectures,  been  repealed  as  regards  Roman  Catholics,  by  the  Royal  Letter  of  the  34th  of 
George  the  Third.  15.  Has  the  latter  provision  been  considered  by  the  Board  as  repealed 
or  obsolete  with  respect  to  Protestant  Dissenters  and  others  not  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  ? , . „ ...  .. 

I do  not  know  whether,  in  law,  the  provision  of  the  Statute  referred  to  m Question  14 
has  been  repealed  or  not,  as  regards  Roman  Catholics,  by  the  Royal  Letter  of  the  34  th 
of  Geo.  III.  But  undoubtedly,  the  spirit  of  that  letter  demands  that  the  provision  m ques- 
tion should  not  be  enforced  as  respects  Roman  Catholics;  and,  accordingly,  the  pecuniary 
fine  formerly  imposed  on  Students  for  non-attendance  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
inflicted  in  their  case.  In  the  new  system  of  Catechetical  Lectures  and  Examinations, 
established  in  1807,  Roman  Catholics  were  especially  exempted  from  attendance.  Ilie 
Board  have  acted  on  the  same  principles  as  regards  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  others  not 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  none  of  whom  are  required  to  attend  Catechetical 
Lectures,  if  they  object  to  do  so  on  conscientious  grounds.  . 

I may  observe  that,  although  the  attendance  on  Catechetical  Lectures  and  Examinations 
is  required  only  of  members  of  the  Established  Church,  yet  that  they  have  been  attended 
in  some  instances  by  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  many  by  Protestant  Dissenters. 

16.  Is  any  privilege  or  advantage  conferred  on  any  Students  for  regular  attendance  on 

Catechetical  Lectures  ? , ™ , 

Students  of  the  two  Freshman  Classes,  being  members  of  the  Established  Church,  are 
required  to  attend  four  Catechetical  Terms  or  Examinations,  under  the  penalty  ol  osmg 
their  class  ; but  no  academical  privilege  is  annexed  to  additional  attendance,  beyond  the 
opportunity  thereby  afforded  of  obtaining  academical  honors. 

17.  Are  the  Students  who  attend  Catechetical  Lectures  subject  to  any,  and  what 

Examinations  ? q 
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Ahswers  ov  Eev.  Students  attending  Catechetical  Lectures  are  not  required  to  attend  the  Examinations 
to  PAP^tTko  *io  are  held  at  the  commencement  of  the  succeeding  Term  for  the  benefit  of  non-resident 

' ‘ Students.  Those  Students,  however,  who  have  answered  well  at  the  Lectures,  are 

The  Religious  examined  together  for  Honors  on  the  last  Lecture-day. 

Students0"  °f  18.  What  are  the  numbers  of  the  Catechetical  Lectures  delivered  by  each  Lecturer 

during  the  year  commencing  November,  1850  ? 

The  Catechetical  Lectures  are  delivered  on  every  Saturday  during  Term,  the  period 
occupied  by  the  Term-Examination  excepted ; their  number,  consequently,  is  the  same 
with  the  number  of  Lecture  weeks  in  the  Term.  During  the  year  commencing  in  Novem- 
ber, 1850,  there  were  five  Lectures  in  Michaelmas  Term,  six  in  Hilary  Term,  and  six  in 
Trinity  Term. 

19.  What  are  the  subjects  of  the  Catechetical  Lectures  and  Examinations  ? t 

The  subjects  of  the  Catechetical  Lectures  and  Examinations  are  given  in  page  37  of  the 
Dublin  University  Calendar. 

20.  What  books  or  portions  of  books  are  prescribed  or  recommended  by  you,  or  by  the 
Lecturers  and  Examiners,  to  Students  preparing  for  such  Examinations? 

The  Lectures  and  Examinations  (except  in  the  third  Term  and  Examination  of  the  Junior 
Ereshman  year)  relate  mainly  to  the  text  of  the  Bible ; and  no  other  books,  or  portions 
of  books,  are  prescribed  to  Students  preparing  for  them.  The  more  diligent  Students 
usually  read  such  auxiliary  books  as  may  be  recommended  by  their  Tutors.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  Robinson’s  Harmony;  Townson  on  the  Gospels ; Paley’s  Horse  Paulinas ; 
Blunt’s  Scriptural  Coincidences ; and  the  Commentaries  of  Patrick,  Louth,  and  Whitby,  or 
that  of  Adam  Clarke. 

21.  Are  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  Catechetical  Lectures  and  Examinations  appointed 

by  Royal  Letter  ? 22.  By  what  other  authority  are  such  subjects  appointed  ? ' 

The  only  subject  prescribed  in  the  Statute  of  Charles  I.  is  the  Catechism  of  the  Church 
of  England  ; and  there  is  no  other  Royal  Letter  relating  to  the  matter.  The  appointment 
of  Seeker’s  Lectures  on  the  Church  Catechism,  for  the  Trinity  Term  of  the  Junior  Fresh- 
man year,  seems  to  have  been  made  with  reference  to  the  original  Statute.  The  subjects 
of  the  present  system  of  Catechetical  Lectures  and  Examinations  have  been  appointed  by 
the  authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

23.  What  is  the  number  and  aggregate  value  of  the  Prizes  awarded  for  proficiency  in 
the  subjects  of  the  Catechetical  Lectures  and  Examinations? 

The  number  of  Prizes  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  subjects  of  the  Catechetical  Lec- 
tures and  Examinations  is  variable,  depending  ou  the  number  of  Students  in  attendance, 
and  on  their  answering.  The  greater  limit  to  the  number  is  one  in  each  division,  or  about 
one-eighteenth  of  the  number  of  attending  Students.  In  the  year  commencing  in  November, 
1850,  there  were  awarded  sixty-two  Premiums,  the  aggregate  value  of  which  is  £124. 
There  were  likewise  awarded  six  Certificates  to  Students  who  had  already  obtained  Pre- 
miums in  some  former  Term  of  the  same  year. 

24.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  office,  as  Catechist,  and  from  what  sources 
derived  ? 

The  salary  of  the  Catechist  is  £6 1 9s.  8 d.  It  is  paid  from  the  general  funds  of  the  College. 

25.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  the  Catechetical  Lecturers  and  Examiners,  as  such,  and 
from  what  sources  derived  ? 

The  Catechetical  Lecturers  and  Examiners  are  now  appointed  for  each  Term  and 
Examination,  and  their  emoluments  are  regulated  accordingly.  Each  Lecturer  receives 
four  guineas  for  the  Term  ; and  each  Examiner  one  guinea  for  every  day  he  examines. 
These  payments  are  made  from  the  general  funds  of  the  College. 

26.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  of  your  salary,  and  by  what  the  amount  of  the 
salary  or  remuneration  of  the  Catechetical  Lecturers  and  Examiners,  been  fixed  ? 

The  salary  of  the  Catechist  is  fixed  by  a Decree  of  the  Board,  under  the  powers  given 
them  by  the  Statutes,  with  the  consent  of  the  Visitors.  The  remuneration  of  the  Cateche- 
tical Lecturers  and  Examiners  is  fixed  by  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

27.  What  Fees,  if  any,  are  charged  for  attendance  on  Catechetical  Lectures  and  Exami- 
nations, or  for  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance  ? 

No  Fees  are  charged  for  attendance  on  Catechetical  Lectures  or  Examinations.  No 
Certificate  of  such  attendance  is  given. 

28.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  or  have  you,  any  authority  to  impose  Fees  on 
attendance  on  such  Lectures,  or  on  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance  ? 

I presume  that  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  the  power  to  impose  Fees  on  attend- 
ance at  Catechetical  Lectures,  if  they  deemed  it  expedient  to  do  so.  The  Catechist  has 
no  such  power. 

29.  Is  the  Certificate  of  such  attendance  subject  to  Stamp  Duty  ? 

This  question  is  already  answered.  (See  answer  to  No.  27.) 

30.  What  is  the  number  of  Students  who  attended  Catechetical  Lectures  during  each 
year,  commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1850,  respectively. 

The  numbers  of  Students  who  attended  Catechetical  Lectures  during  each  year,  com- 
mencing 1st  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1850,  respectively,  are  the  following  : — 
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31.  What  is  the  number  of  Students  who  attended  each  Catechetical  E 
during  each  year,  commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1S50,  respectively 
The  numbers  of  Students  who  attended  Catechetical  Examinations  during 
commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1S50,  respectively,  are  the  following 


Credit  for  attendance  on  the  Michaelmas  Examination,  1849,  was  allowed,  by  clesi 
Her  Majesty,  to  all  Students  having  then  names  on  the  College  Books  at  the  time, 
consequently  no  Examination  was  then  held,  except  that  of  Candidates  for  Honors, 
the  same  reason,  no  record  has  been  kept  of  the  number  of  such  Candidates  atten. 
The  numbers  of  those  who  actually  obtained  Honors  at  this  Examination  were,  six  m 
Senior  Freshman,  and  five  in  the  Junior  Freshman  class. 

(Signed),  H.  Lloyd,  Catechist. 


1S48. 

1S49. 

1850.  | 

S.  P. 

J.  P. 

S.  F. 

J.  F. 

S.  F. 

J.  F. 

Hilary  Term,  . . . 

86  92 

83 

91 

105 

83 

Trinity  Term,  . . . 

29 

44 

36 

36 

55 

46 

Michaelmas  Term, . . 

114 

91 

115 

91 

98 

106 

Total, 

229 

227 

234 

218 

258 

235 

Total  of  both  classes, 

456 

452 

493  j 

184S. 

1849. 

1850. 

Hilary  Examination, . 
Trinity  Examination, 
MichaelmasExamination 

S.  F. 
218 
137 
154 

J.F. 

162 

142 

127 

S.  F. 
178 
106 

J.  F. 
156 
144 

■ S.  F. 
173 
121 
154 

J.  F. 
93 
116 
91 

Total,  .... 

509 

431 

284 

300 

448 

300 

Total  of  both  classes, 

940 

584 

748  | 

March  18th,  1852. 


PAPER  No.  11. — QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  BY  THE  COMMISSIONERS  TO  THE  PROVOST. 

The  Provostship  of  Trinity  College.  theBPuovost° 

1.  Have  any  of  the  duties  attached  to  the  office  of  Provost  of  Trinity  College  by  the  r 

Statutes  of  Charles  the  First  become  obsolete  ? _ r , , m . . i Trfi^y°CoIlege?  ° 

2.  Have  any  duties  been  added  to  the  office  since  the  Charter  of  Charles  the  Tnst , and, 

if  so,  by  what  authority  ? , , , , 

3.  Does  the  Provost  in  fact  select  or  appoint  Tutors  for  the  Students,  and  if  so,  m what 
manner  is  the  Provost’s  power  of  appointing  Tutors  usually  exercised ; and  it  not,  in 
what  manner  are  the  Tutors  now  selected  or  appointed  ? 

4.  Are  Senior  Fellows  now  usually  appointed  Tutors  ? , , 

5.  Do  Junior  Fellows  who  are  co-opted  as  Senior  Fellows  continue  Tutors  to  the  Students 

for  whom  they  have  been  appointed  before  co-option  ? , m „ 

6.  Are  Bachelors  of  Arts  and  of  the  several  Faculties  required  to  have  lutors  / 

T.  Are  Masters  of  Arts  and  Doctors  of  the  several  Faculties,  when  resident  in  College, 
required  to  have  Tutors  ? . . 1QK1  o 

8.  What  is  the  number  of  Fellows  who  were  Tutors  on  the  20th  November,  1851  . 

9.  Is  the  number  fixed,  or  is  it  variable  ? . . , • 9 

10.  Does  the  Provost  generally  hold  any  other  office  along  with  the  Provostship  l 

11.  In  granting  leave  of  absence  to  Fellows  and  Scholars,  what  residence  is  now  consid- 
ered equivalent  to  the  residence  within  the  College,  required  by  the  Statutes  of  Charles 

the  Fust ^t  anJ  declarations  did  you  take  on  your  appointment  to  the  office  of 

Pri3°SWhat  are  the  emoluments  of  the  Provostship,  and  from  what  sources  derived? 

14.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  of  each  of  the  several  distinct  sources  oi  the 

Provost’s  income  been  fixed  ? , , , 

15.  Does  the  income  of  the  Provost  vary  much  m different  years ; and  to  wliat  extent 
has  it  varied  within  the  last  ten  years  ? 

Answers  of  the  Rot.  Richard  Mac  Donnell,  d.d.,  the  Provost,  to  the  Questions  in  Paper  tomsor 
No.  11.  TO  Paper  No.  II. 

The  Provostship  of  Trinity  College.  The  Provostship  of 

1.  Have  any  of  the  duties  attached  to  the  offlce  of  Provost  of  Trinity  College  by  the  Trinity  College. 
Statutes  of  Charles  the  First  become  obsolete  ? 

I am  not  aware  of  any.  0 Q 
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Answers  of  . 2-  Have  any  duties  been  added  to  tbe  office  since  the  Charter  of  Charles  the  First ; and 
the  Provost  if  so,  by  what  authority  ? 

to  Paper  No.  n.  j am  not  aware  0f  any  connected  with  the  University,  except  by  the  School  of  Physic 
The  Provostship  Of  Act.  By  other  Acts,  and  by  certain  Charters  of  Incorporation,  the  Provost  is  made 
Trinity  College.  ex-officio  a Member  of  some  extern  Boards. 

3.  Does  the  Provost  in  fact  select  or  appoint  Tutors  for  the  Students,  and  if  so,  in  what 
manner  is  the  Provost’s  power  of  appointing  Tutors  usually  exercised ; and  if  not,  in 
what  manner  are  the  Tutors  now  selected  or  appointed  ? 

The  power  of  assigning  the  Tutor  is  distinctly  given  by  chap.  10  of  Statutes  of  Charles  I 
to  the  Provost,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  the  Vice- Provost ; and  no  Student’s  name  can  be 
placed  on  the  College  Books  until  his  note  of  admission,  on  which  is  marked  the  Tutor’s 
name,  has  been  signed  by  the  Provost,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  Vice-Provost.  But  it  has 
been  customary  to  leave  the  Student  free  to  choose  his  Tutor  ; and  this  custom  ou°\bt,  I 
conceive,  to  be  continued,  except  for  some  special  cause  in  particular  instances. 

There  is  some  restriction  to  this  custom  in  a rule  which,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board,  was  adopted  by  the  Provost  in  the  year  1S20,  namely,  putting  a major  limit  to 
the  number  of  new  Pupils  to  be  entered  under  a Tutor  in  the  same  year.  This  confines 
the  Student  to  a choice  among  such  Tutors  as  at  the  time  of  his  admission  had  not  reached 
the  limit. 

4.  Are  Senior  Fellows  now  usually  appointed  Tutors  ? 

No. 

5.  Do  Junior  Fellows  who  are  co-opted  as  Senior  Fellows  continue  Tutors  to  the  Students 
for  whom  they  have  been  appointed  before  co-option  ? 

Yes. 

6.  Are  Bachelors  of  xlrts  and.  of  the  several  Faculties  required  to  have  Tutors  ? 7.  Are 
Masters  of  Arts  and  Doctors  of  the  several  Faculties,  when  resident  in  College,  required  to 
have  Tutors '? 

All  persons  who  are  only  Bachelors  of  Arts  are  required  to  have  Tutors.  Those  who  are 
Bachelors  in  the  Faculties,  or  have  higher  Degrees,  when  they  pay  Fees  to  College,  or 
Chamber-rent,  are  required  to  be  classed  as  under  a Tutor,  who  is  responsible  to  the  Junior 
Bursar  for  the  incidental  expenses  of  such  person. 

8. _  What  is  the  number  of  Fellows  who  were  Tutors  on  the  20th  November,  1851  ? 

Nineteen  capable  of  taking  new  Pupils ; — there  were  some  Pupils  of  old  admission  under 

four  other  Fellows,  viz.,  the  Junior  Bursar  and  three  Senior  Fellows. 

9.  Is  the  number  fixed,  or  is  it  variable  ? 

Assuming  that  the  Question  applies  only  to  those  Tutors  who  are  capable  of  taking  new 
Pupils,  I answer,  that  the  number  is  fixed,  unless  the  Professorship  of  Mathematics  or 
Natural  Philosophy  be  held  by  a Junior  Fellow  below  the  twenty-second  place. 

10.  Does  the  Provost  generally  hold  any  other  office  along  with  the  Provostship  ? 

No. 

11.  In  granting  leave  of  absence  to  Fellows  and  Scholars,  what  residence  is  now  consid- 
ered equivalent  to  the  residence  within  the  College,  required  by  the  Statutes  of  Charles 
the  First  ? 

The  residence  which  is  now  considered  equivalent  implies  attendance  at  one’s  College 
Chambers  so  as  to  be  ready  at  all  reasonable  times  for  intercourse  with  one’s  Pupils,  and 
with  College  Officers  ; it  implies  that  the  party  shall  be  forthcoming  for  all  the  regulated 
duties  of  Lectures,  Chapels,  &c. ; and  that  he  may  be  readily  found  at  a short  notice  for 
all  unexpected  requirements.  Granting  leave  of  absence  means  a dispensation  for  the  time 
from  such  obligation.  Leave  of  absence  in  Term  time  is  not  granted  to,  or  sought  by  any 
Fellow  or  Officer,  except  under  some  sudden  or  peculiar  circumstances;  and,  on  leaving 
town,  such  person  has  to  procure  an  approved  Deputy  for  his  duties.  To  a Scholar  leave 
of  absence  is  more  freely  given  when  his  attendance  elsewhere  is  required  for  Lectures  or 
duties  connected  with  his  intended  profession. 

12.  What  oaths  and  declarations  did  you  take  on  your  appointment  to  the  office  of 
Provost? 

I took  before  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supre- 
macy ; and  made  and  signed  the  Declaration  against  Transubstantiation,  and  also  that  of 
Conformity  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  as  by  law  established.  Having  then 
obtained  the  Precept  from  the  Vice-Chancellor,  I took  before  the  Vice-Provost  the  Oath 
appointed  for  the  Provost  by  the  College  Statutes  of  Charles  I.  cap.  3. 

13.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  the  Provostship,  and  from  what  sources  derived  ? 

14.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  of  each  of  the  several  distinct  sources  of  the  Provost’s 
income  been  fixed  ? 

The  emoluments  of  the  Provostship  are  from  two  sources  i.  From  the  College  ; and 
ii.  From  the  income  of  Estates  attached  to  the  Provostship  by  Grant  from  the  Crown. 

i.  Those  from  the  College  consist  of  six  items  : — 

1.  Compensation  for  Renewals. 

2.  The  share  of  College  Decrements. 

3.  Fees  on  Degrees. 

4.  Achates. 

5.  Rent  from  the  College  for  a piece  of  the  Provost’s  lawn,  £8  6s.  2 cl,  being  £9, 

old  currency. 

6.  Salary,  £738  9s.  3d.,  being  £800,  old  currency. 
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The  first  four  arc  the  same  as  those  of  a Senior  Fellow,  and  are  explained  in  the 
Answers  to  the  Commissioners’  Paper,  No.  12.  T0  pAPI 

The  fifth  item  needs  no  farther  explanation. 

The  sixth  is  fixed  by  the  College  Statute,  33  Geo.  III. 

The  amount  of  these  in  the  year  beginning  20th  November,  1851,  was  as  follows  : 


Compensation  for  Renewal  Fines, 

800 

0 

Decrements,  ....•• 

229 

15 

Fees  on  Degrees,  ....•• 

113 

9 

Achates, 

. . 14 

4 

Rent  from  T.C.D.  . 

S 

6 

Salary, 

738 

£1,904 

9 

5 

d. 

0 

8 

3 

10 

2 

3 


The  Provostship  of 
Trinity  College. 


ii.  The  other  part  of  the  Provost’s  income,  arising  from  Estates,  I cannot  so  readily 
furnish,  as  I have  been  but  recently  appointed.  There  are  two  Estates,  one  in  the  County 
of  Meath,  and  the  other  in  the  County  of  Galway.  As  handed  over  to  me,  the  rent-roll 
of  the  Meath  Estate  is  £603  ; that  of  the  Galway  Estate  is  £667.  These  sums  are  after 
deducting  Tithe  llent-charge  and  Receivers’  Fees,  but  without  making  any  allowance  for 
Poor  Rate.  If  the  tenants  should  consider  themselves  as  having  beneficial  interests  m 
their  leases  so  as  to  renew  upon  the  old  scale  of  renewal  fines,  this  would  make  an  average 
addition  of  from  £300  to  £400  a year  to  the  income  ; but  as  the  principal  tenant  is  seek- 
ing a reduction  of  rent  instead  of  paying  a renewal  fine,  and  as  I am  quite  ignorant  of  the 
Poor-law  Rates  in  those  parts,  I can  give  no  further  help  to  a conjecture  as  to  the  probable 
net  iucome  from  this  source. 

15.  Does  the  income  of  the  Provost  vary  much  in  different  years  : and  to  what  extent 


has  it  varied  within  the  last  ten  years  ? 

Both  parts  of  the  Provost’s  income  are  subject  to  variations  from  year  to  year. 

The  variations  in  the  College  part  have  been  principally  in  the  items  of  Renewal  Fines, 
for  which  a fixed  compensation  is  now  paid.  During  the  last  ten  years,  the  Collegiate 
part  of  the  Provost's  income  was  least  in  the  year  beginning  20th  November,  1846, 
being  £1,591  18s.  8</.,  and  greatest  in  the  year  beginning  20th  November,  1847,  being 
£2,235  12s.  lOd.  , . . ... 

The  receipts  from  the  Estates  will  of  course  be  affected  by  the  circumstances  wmen 
affect  the  receipts  of  country  rents  generally.  To  ascertain  the  extent  of  this  variation  of 
the  late  Provost’s  income  during  the  last  ten  years,  I applied  for  information  to  Ins 
Executor,  who  said  that  the  late  Provost’s  accounts  did  not  enable  him  to  answer  this  part 
of  the  Question. 

(Signed)  Richard  Mac  Donnell,  d.d., 

Provost  of  Trinity  College. 


March  25th,  1852. 


PAPER  No.  12.— QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  BY  THE  COMMISSIONERS  TO  EACH  OP 
THE  SENIOR  FELLOWS. 

The  Senior  Fellowships  of  Trinity  College. 

1.  Have  any  of  the  duties  attached  to  the  office  of  Senior  Fellow,  by  the  Statutes  of 
Charles  the  First,  become  obsolete  ? 

2.  Have  any  duties  been  added  to  the  office  since  the  Charter  of  Charles  the  First,  and  0 g • 

if  so,  by  what  authority  ? _ . 

3.  Did  you  hold  any,  and  what  Professorship  or  other  office  in  connexion  with  the  College 
or  University  during  the  year  commencing  the  20th  of  November,  1850  ? 

4.  Do  you  usually  reside  within  the  College,  and  if  not,  within  what  distance  from  the 

College  do  you  reside  ? _ ’ 

5.  What  were  your  emoluments,  as  a Senior  Fellow,  during  the  year  commencing  20th 

November,  1850,  and  from  what  sources  derived? 

6.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  derived  from  each  of  the  several  distinct  sources 
of  your  income,  as  a Senior  Fellow,  been  fixed? 

7.  Does  your  income,  as  a Senior  Fellow,  vary  much  in  different  years,  and  to  what  extent 
has  it  varied  within  the  last  ten  years  ? 


Paver  No.12. 

Questions 
Senior  Fellows. 

The  Senior  Fellow- 
ships of  Trinity 


Answers  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  to  the  Questions  in  Paper  No.  12.  ^ptiovos'r'^ND115 
The  Senior  Fellowships  of  Trinity  College.  to  Pape^No'iI 

In  the  following  Answers  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  conceive  that  they  will  better  - — _ 

fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  Commissioners  by  giving  a common  reply,  sanctioned  by  the  ^pSS°tn^in'ijy0W' 
authority  of  the  Board,  than  by  sending  independent  answers,  each  resting  on  the  autho-  college, 
rity  of  an  individual,  and  necessarily  containing  much  repetition. 

1.  Have  any  of  the  duties  attached  to  the  office  of  Senior  Fellow,  by  the  Statutes  of 
Charles  the  First,  become  obsolete  ? 

None  of  the  duties  attached  to  the  office  of  Senior  Fellow  by  the  Statutes  of  Charles  I. 
have  become  obsolete. 
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DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY  COMMISSION. 


Answers  op  the 
Provost  and 
Senior  Pellows 
to  Paper  No.  12. 

The  Senior  Fellow- 
ships of  Trinity 
College. 


2.  Have  any  duties  been  added  to  the  office  since  the  Charter  of  Charles  the  First,  and 
if  so,  by  what  authority  ? 

The  duties  of  the  office  are  now  much  more  onerous  than  they  were  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  (owing  to  the  great  increase  of  the  University,  the  advancement  of  Science,  and 
the  creation  of  several  great  Schools  and  departments  of  Academical  Education  which, 
although  not  contemplated  in  these  Statutes,  are,  nevertheless,  included  in  the  general 
terms  used  to  describe  the  duties  of  Senior  Fellows).  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  that 
new  duties,  properly  speaking,  have  been  added  since  those  Statutes,  if  by  new  duties  be 
meant  such  as  are  new  in  their  nature.  But  if  by  new  duties  be  meant  additional  or 
increased  duties,  then,  no  doubt,  many  new  duties  have  been  added  to  the  office  of  Senior 
Fellow  since  the  Statutes  of  Charles  I.  were  framed. 

3.  Did  you  hold  any,  and  what  Professorship  or  other  . office  in  connexion  with  the  College 
or  University  during  the  year  commencing  the  20th  of  November,  1850  ? 

The  following  are  the  only  Professorships  which  were  held  by  Senior  Fellows  during 
the  year  commencing  November  20,  1850  : — 

The  Regius  Professorship  of  Greek,  which  by  the  Statutes  can  be  held  by  a Senior 
Fellow  only,  was  held  by  Dr.  Luby. 

The  Professorship  of  Hebrew  was  held  by  Dr.  Todd. 

The  Professorship  of  Oratory ; held  by  Dr.  Mac  Donnell. 

The  Professorship  of  Modern  History ; held  by  Dr.  Moore. 

The  other  offices  held  by  Senior  Fellows  during  the  year  are  of  ttwo  kinds,  permanent 
and  annual. 

The  only  permanent  office  held  by  a Senior  Fellow  during  the  year  commencing  Novem- 
ber 20,  1850,  was  the  office  of  Librarian,  held  by  Dr.  Wall. 

The  annual  offices,  which  by  the  Statutes  are  tenable  by  Senior  Fellows  only,  are— 

The  office  of  Vice-Provost ; of  Senior  Dean ; of  Catechist ; Registrar  ; Senior  Lecturer  ; 
Senior  Proctor;  Auditor;  and  Bursar.  These  offices,  during  the  year  1850-51,  wrereheld 
by  the.  following  Senior  Fellows : Vice-Provost,  Dr.  Wall ; Senior  Dean,  Dr.  Moore ; 
Catechist,  Registrar,  and  Auditor,  Dr.  Mac  Donnell ; Senior  Lecturer,  Dr.  Todd ; Senior 
Proctor,  Dr.  Lloyd ; Bursar,  Dr.  Luby. 

During  the  same  year  Dr.  Todd  was  one  of  the  six  University  Preachers. 

4.  Do  you  usually  reside  within  the  College,  and  if  not,  within  what  distance  from  the 
College  do  you  reside  ? 

Two  of  the  Senior  Fellows  (Dr.  Wall  and  Dr.  Todd)  reside  altogether  in  the  College. 
But  all  have  official  residences  in  College,  and  none  of  them  reside  at  such  a distance  as  to 
interfere  with  their  academic  duties ; with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Hare,  who  is  absent  in 
England,  on  the  authority  of  a Queen’s  Letter. 

5.  What  were  your  emoluments,  as  a Senior  Fellow,  during  the  year  cpmmencing  20th 
November,  1850,  and  from  what  sources  derived  ? 

The  emoluments  of  a Senior  Fellow,  as  such,  are  derived  from  the  following  sources, 
and  are  the  same  for  every  Senior  Fellow,  i.  Compensation  for  Renewal  Fines;  n.  De- 
crements; iii.  Fees  for  Degrees ; iv.  Achates;  v.  Salary. 

i.  The  renewal  fines,  in  accordance  with  a recent  Queen’s  Letter,  are  not  now  payable 
to  the  Senior  Fellows  as  formerly,  but  are  paid  into  the  general  funds  of  the  College.  This 
Queen’s  Letter  authorizes  a fixed  sum  of  £800  per  annum  to  be  paid  to  each  Senior 
Fellow,  as  a compensation  for  renewal  fines  ; the  average  of  renewal  fines,  calculated  for  a 
period  of  twelve  years,  ending  November  20,  1848,  having  been  to  each  Senior  Fellow, 
£820  4s.  10 d.  & 

n.  The  Decrements  are  a fund  created  by  the  half-yearly  Fees  paid  by  the  Students  to 
the  College.  Out  of  this  fund  the  sum  of  one  shilling  per  week  for  every  Fellow  Com- 
moner, and  six  pence  per  week  for  every  Pensioner,  is  divided  by  a very  ancient  regulation 
amongst  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows;  giving  to  each  Senior  Fellow  an  allowance  of 
l£c?.  per  week  on  each  Fellow  Commoner,  and  of  fci.  per  week  on  each  Pensioner. 

m.  Certain  portions  of  the  Fees  paid  by  Students  taking  Degrees  are  payable  to  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows.  An  account  of  these  Fees  has  already  been  given  in  the  Answer 
to  a former  list  of  Questions  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  (Paper  No.  2,  Question  8, 
under  the  head,  “ Revenues  of  the  University”). 

iv.  The  Achates  comprise  the  manorial  fees  which  the  tenants  of  the  College  estates  pay 
to  the  Senior  Fellows,  as  a composition  for  certain  ancient  payments  originally  made  in 
kind ; also  small  fees  for  the  seal  to  College  leases. 

v.  The  salary  payable  under  the  College  Statutes  to  each  Senior  Fellow  is  £92  6s.  2d., 
or  £100,  old  currency. 

During  the  year  commencing  November  20,  1850,  the  income  of  each  Senior  Fellow, 
derived  from  the  foregoing  sources,  was  as  follows : 


Composition  for  Renewal  Fines, £800  0 0 

Decrements, 229  15  8 

Fees  for  Degrees, 11393 

Achates, 14410 

Salary, 92  6 2 


£1,249  15  11 

G.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  derived  from  each  of  the  several  distinct  sources 
of  your  income,  as  a Senior  Fellow,  been  fixed? 
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The  compensation  for  renewal  fines  has  been  fixed  by  the  authority  of  the  Queen  s Letter  Answers  or  the 
of  1 851.  The  charges  payable  to  Senior  Fellows  from  the  Decrement  Fund,  and  from  the 
Fees  on  Degrees,  have  been  fixed  by  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  bellows,  T0  Paper  No.  12. 
as  exercised  from  the  earliest  period.  The  Achates  are  founded  on  the  manorial  rights  of  ^ Sen—  ^ 
the  College,  conferred  upon  them  by  the  original  grant  of  their  lands,  and  leseived  in  the  ships  ofTrillity 
most  ancient  leases.  The  salary  is  fixed  by  the  authority  of  the  Statutes.  College. 

7.  Does  your  income,  as  a Senior  Fellow,  vary  much  in  different  years,  and  to  what  extent 
has  it  varied  within  the  last  ten  years  ? _ , ,,  ~ 

The  salary  is  invariable.  The  renewal  fines  were  formerly  variable ; but  the  Queen  s 
Letter,  already  referred  to,  has  appointed  a fixed  and  invariable  compensation  in  lieu  oi 
them.  The  other  sources  of  income  are  variable  in  their  amount.  During  the  last  ten 
years  the  greatest  amount  received  in  any  one  year  by  the  Senior  Fellows,  from  the  tore- 


going  sources  of  income,  was  £1,581  3s.  7eZ. ; the  least,  £937  9s.  5d. 

8 What  was  the  amount  of  your  emoluments  from  each  of  the  other  offices,  or  appoint- 
ments, if  any,  which  you  held  in  connexion  with  the  College  or  the  University  during  the 
vear  commencing  20th  November,-  1850  ? . . , 

Of  the  annual  offices  the  most  valuable  in  point  of  emolument  are  the  Bursarslup  and  the 
Senior  Lectureship.  Each  Senior  Fellow  enjoys,  by  usage,  two  years  of  each  of  these  offices, 
or  he  may  arrange  to  interchange  offices  with  another  Senior  Fellow.  He  can  have  ad- 
ditional years  of  office  only  in  the  event  of  slow  promotion  of  new  members  to  the  Board. 

The  statutable  salary  of  the  Bursar  is  £46  3s.  Id.  i.  e.  £50  old  currency.  He  receives 
also  Is.  in  the  pound  on  such  rents  and  fines  as  are  paid  and  received.  This  poundage  is 
paid  him  by  the  Tenant  as  Receiver’s  Fees,  not  by  the  College,  except  on  a small  part  ot 
the  rents,  principally  belonging  to  the  property  bequeathed  by  Provost  Baldwin.  Ihe 
amount  of  these  Fees  is  not  carried  into  the  College  accounts.  The  total  amount  of  the 
emoluments  of  the  Bursar  in  the  year  1850-51,  including  salary,  was  £2,150  1 Is.  M.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  this  year,  the  value  of  the  Bursarslup  was  very  much  above 
the  average,  in  consequence  of  the  , collection  of  considerable  arrears,  which  had  accrued 
in  former  years,  owing  to  the  distressed  state  of  the  country.  . . 

• The  statutable  salary  of  the  Senior  Lecturer  is  £18  9s.  4 d.  (£20  old  currency):  besides 
which  he  receives  Fees  on  Entrances,  of  Four  Guineas  from  each  Fellow  Commoner,  and 
Two  Guineas  from  each  Pensioner.  He  has  also  a Fee  of  1 0s.  for  every  search  m the 
College  Books  in  his  keeping,  when  a certificate  of  such  search  is  required,  or  certificates 
of  College  standing,  for  a Bene  decessit,  &c.  Also  a Fee  of  5s.  by  the  Act  40  Geo.  111.  c.  84, 
on  the  matriculation  of  every  Medical  Student.  The  total  emoluments  of  the  Senior  Lec- 
tureship for  the  year  1850-51,  were  £652  19s.  4<Z. 

The  Registrar  receives  a fixed  annual  salary  of  £64  12s.  4d.,  together  with  some  small 
Fees  on  the  Registration  of  Degrees ; a fee  of  9s.  3d.  on  each  expired  year  of  a renewal  ot  a 
lease ; a fee  of  10s.  on  each  Testimonium  of  the  Degree  of  A.B.,  and  £1  on  the  iestimo- 
nium  of  a higher  Degree.  The  emoluments  received  by  the  Registrar  m 1850-51  (in- 
cluding salary)  were  £301  11s.  7d. 

The  Senior  Proctor  receives  a salary  of  £36  18s.  6d.  (£40  old  currency),  with  Fees  on 
the  higher  Degrees  only.  He  likewise  receives  a portion  of  the  Matriculation  1'  ees,  which 
form  a part  of  the  Entrance  Fees  of  Students.  In  the  year  1850-51,  the  amount  received 
by  the  Senior  Proctor  (including  salary)  was  £239  2s.  6d.  . , 

The  other  annual  offices  tenable  by  Senior  Fellows  only,  have  fixed  salaries,  without  any 
Fees  or  other  contingent  emoluments.  They  are  as  follows : — 


Vice-Provost, 

.£369 

Auditor, 

. 76 

Senior  Dean,  . 

92 

Professor  of  Greek,  . 

92 

Catechist, 

: 61 

4 

18 


The  other  offices  held  by  Senior  Fellows,  although  not  necessarily  restricted  to  Senior 
Fellows,  were,  during  the  year  1850-51,  the  following  :-the  Librarianship,  the  Professor- 
ships of  Oratory,  Modern  History,  and  Hebrew,  and  the  office  of  University  Pieaeher. 

The  salary  of  the  Librarianship,  held  by  Dr.  Wall,  is  £llo  8s-  ,. 

The  Professorship  of  Oratory  was  held  for  many  years  by  Dr  Mae  Donned  untdlns 
appointment  to  the  Provostship.  It  was  obtained  by  him  at  a public  Examination,  when 
hePwas  low  in  the  list  of  Junior  Fellows.  The  salary  was  then  £100,  old  currency,  but  is 
now  reduced  by  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  to  £35,  old  currency.  This  Professoiship  1 
=»ers  of  the  College,  and  is  now  held  by  a Junior  Fellow,  who  has  recently 
been  elected  to  it  after  a severe  Examination. 

The  Professorship  of  Modern  History,  held  by  Dr.  Moore,  has  a sakry  oi  £bU. 

The  Professorship  of  Hebrew,  held  by  Dr.  Todd,  who  was  elected  to  it  when  he  was  a 

JUOne  Senio^FeUow^^Tod^  was  one  of  the  University  Preachers  in  the  year  1850-51. 

T1 nr  Senior  Fellows,  have  been  separated 
and  Xown  open  to  others,  for  the  purpose  Sf  cariying  out  the  improvements  m Professional 
and  Scientific^ Education  which  have  been  introduced  of  late  years,  and are  stdl  m prog  . 
These  are,  the  Professorships  of  Civil  Law,  Natural  Philosophy,  Mathematics  and  Arch- 
bishop ^ King's  Lectureship  in  Divinity.  The  object  of  separating  these  offices  from  Semor 
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DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY  COMMISSION. 


Answers  of  the 

SeniorfLlows 
to  Paper  No.  12. 

The  Senior  Fellow- 
ships of  Trinity 
College. 

Letter  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Hare,  s.f.t.c.d 

PaperSNoR12° 


Paper  No.  13. 

Questions 
ADDRESSED  TO 
Junior  Fellows. 

junior  Fellowships 
of  Trinity  College. 


Fellowships  was  to  confer  them  on  persons  who  should  have,  as  far  as  possible,  no  other 
duties.  But  as  they  have  not  been  held  by  Senior  Fellows  within  the  period  to  which  the 
inquiries  of  the  Commission  are  limited,  it  would  be  irrelevant  to  speak  of  them,  or  of  their 
present  emoluments,  here. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Luby,  Registrar. 


Copy  of  Letter  of  Rev.  Charles  Hare,  d.d.,  s.f.t.c.d.,  in  answer  to  Paper  No.  12. 

1 4,  Lower  Seymour-street,  Portman-square, 
Dear  Sir,  London,  March  21st,  1S52. 

When  I received  your  letter,  I intended  going  over  to  Dublin,*  where,  by  referring  to 
my  papers,  &c.,  I should  have  been  better  able  to  answer  the  questions  proposed  by°the 
Commissioners.  Since  then,  I find  that  the  Board,  after  due  consideration,  have  decided 
on  sending  their  answer  collectively.  I have  written  to  my  friend.  Dr.  Luby,  authorizing 
him  to  add  my  signature  to  those. of -the  other  members  of  the  Board.  Hoping  that  the 
Commissioners  may  consider  this  as  a sufficient  compliance  with  their  requisition, 

I remain  yours  very  truly, 

„ TT  , (Signed)  Charles  Hare,  s.f.t.c.d. 

William  IN.  Hancock,  Lsq. 


PAPER  No.  13.— QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  EACH  OE  THE  JUNIOR  FELLOWS.  . 

The  Junior  Fellowships  of  Trinity  College. 

1.  Did  you,  during  the  year  commencing  20th  November,  1850,  hold  the  office  of  Tutor 
along  with  your  Junior  Fellowship  ? 

2.  Did  you  hold  any  and  what  other  office  or  Professorship  in  connexion  with  the  College 
or  University  during  that  period  ? 

3.  Are  you  in  Holy  Orders  ; and,  if  not,  do  you  hold  any,  and  which  Lay  Fellowship,  or 

have  you  a dispensation  ? ' 1 

4.  Have  any  of  the  duties  attached  to  the  office  of  Junior  Fellow  or  Tutor  by  the  Statutes 
of  Charles  the  First  become  obsolete  ? 

5.  Have  any  duties  been  added  to  either  of  these  offices  since  the  Charter  of  Charles  the 
First ; and,  if  so,  by  what  authority  ? 

. What  was  the  number  of  your  Pupils  on  the  20th  November,  1850,  and  to  what  classes 
in  College  standing  did  they  belong  ? 

7.  How  many  Lectures  did  you  give  as  Tutor,  in  what  subjects,  and  to  what  classes  of 
Students,  during  the  year  commencing  November,  1850  ? 

8.  What  was  the  number  of  your  own  Pupils  that  attended  each  series  of  your  Lectures, 
as  Tutor,  during  each  Term  in  that  period  ? 

9.  What  was  the  number  of  the  Pupils  of  other  Tutors  who  attended  each  series  of  your 
Lectures,  as  Tutor,  during  each  Term  in  that  period  ? 

10.  By  whom  and  by  what  authority  were  the  Pupils  of  other  Tutors  directed  to  attend 
your  Lectures,  and  your  Pupils  directed  to  attend  the  Lectures  of  other  Tutors? 

1 1 . How  many  Lectures  did  you  give  as  a Junior  Fellow,  distinct  from  the  Lectures  which 
you  gave  as  a Tutor,  during  the  year  commencing  the  20th  of  November,  1850  ? 

12.  In  what  subjects  were  those  Lectures  given,  to  what  classes  of  Students,  and  what 
was  the  number  of  Students  attending  each  course  ? 

13.  At  what  Examinations  and  in  what  subjects  did  you  examine  as  a Junior  Fellow, 
during  the  year  commencing  the  20th  of  November,  1850? 

14.  What  was  the  number  of  Students  examined  by  you  on  each  such  occasion  ? 

15.  Were  any  of  your  own  Pupils  amongst  those  examined  by  you? 

16.  Were  any  of  those  who  attended  your  Lectures  as  a Tutor,  afterwards  examined  by 
you,  as  a Junior  Fellow,  in  the  subject  of  such  Lectures  ? 

1 7.  State  generally  any  other  duties  you  performed  as  a Junior  Fellow  or  Tutor  during 
the  period  referred  to,  besides  lecturing  and  examining,  and  the  duties  mentioned  in  the 
Statutes  ? 

18.  Do  you  usually  reside  within  the  College,  and  if  not,  within  what  distance  from  the 
College  do  you  reside  ? 

19.  What  were  your  emoluments  as  a Tutor  during  the  year  commencing  20th  of 

November,  1850  ? ° 

20.  How  much  did  you  receive  fromjour  own  Pupils  as  Tutors’  Fees  during  that  period  ? 

21.  How  much  did  you  receive  from  the  Tutor’s  Fees  paid  by  the  Pupils  of  other  Tutors  ? 

22.  What  salary  or  emoluments  did  you  receive  as  a Junior  Fellow  during  that  period? 

23.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  derived  from  each  of  the  several  distinct  sources 
of  your  income  been  fixed  ? 

. 24.  Does  the  income  of  a Junior  Fellow  and  Tutor  vary  much  ; and  to  what  extent  has 
it  varied  in  your  instance  in  the  last  ten  years  ? 

25.  What  was  the  amount  of  your  emoluments  from  each  of  the  other  offices  or 
appointments,  if  any,  which  you  held  in  connexion  with  the  College  or  University,  during 
the  year  commencing  20th  November,  1850  ? 

* The  Rev.  Dr.  Hare  is  absent  on  leave,  by  authority  of  a Royal  Letter. 
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Copy  of  Letter  of  Rev.  Joseph  Carson,  d.d.,  f.t.c.d.,  enclosing  Answers  of  Twenty-two 
Junior  Fellows  to  Paper  No.  13. 

Trinity  College. 

Dear  Sir,  , Ma-rch  25t''-  J.852'  , 

I send  you  herewith  the  Answers  of  those  Fellows  whose  names  you  will  find  sub- 
scribed on  the  last  page  of  the  enclosed  document,  to  the  questions  proposed  to  them  by 
the  Dublin  University  Commissioners. 

Believe  me  to  remain  faithfully  yours. 

(Signed)  Joseph  Carson. 

W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq.,  Sec.  Dub.  Univ.  Com. 


Rev.  Dr.  Carson, 
enclosing  Answers 
of  Junior  Fellows, 
to  Paper  No.  10. 


Answers  of  Twenty-two  Junior  Fellows,  including  all  the  Tutors,  to  the  Questions  in 
Paper  No.  13. 

The  undersigned  Junior  Fellows,  in  replying  to  the  “Paper  No.  13,”  which  has  been 
addressed  to  them  by  the  “Dublin  University  Commission,”  desire  to  offer  an  explanation  of 
the  form  in  which  their  answers  are  given.  They  feel  that  they  would  not  do  justice  either 
to  themselves,  or  to  the  University  of  which  they  are  members,  if  they  were  singly  to  reply 
to  the  questions  which  have  been  proposed  to  them.  The  separate  answers  of  individuals 
to  such  inquiries  must,  in  their  judgment,  be  altogether  unsatisfactory,  and  perhaps  unin- 
telligible, if  not  connected  with  an  explanation  of  the  system  of  education  which  is  carried 
into°practice  in  Trinity  College  by  the  combined  labour  of  the  Junior  Fellows.  They 
conceive,  moreover,  that  the  Commissioners  will  be  spared  much  unnecessary  labour  and 
needless’ repetitions  by  being  furnished  with  a series  of  Tables,  which,  while  affording  the 
information  immediately  applied  for,  will,  at  the  same  time,  exhibit  in  a collective  form  the 
statistics  of  the  Universitv,  so  far  as  the  Junior  Fellows  are  concerned.  The  Commissioners 
will  thus  be  also  freed  from  the  danger  (otherwise  almost  unavoidable)  of  receiving  an 
erroneous  impression  respecting  the  practical  operation  of  a system  so  complicated,  and 
of  departments  of  Education  so  varied. 


INCLUDING  A 1.1. 

the  Tutors, 
to  Paper  No.  IS. 


The  Junior  Fellowships  of  Trinity  College. 

1.  Did  you,  during  the  year  commencing  20th  November,  1850,  hold  the  office  of  Tutor 
along  with  your  Junior  Fellowship?  2.  Did  you  hold  any  and  what  other  office  or  Iro- 
fessorships  in  connexion  with  the  College  or  University  during  that  period . 

The  following  Table  contains  the  answers  to  these  questions 


Table  I. 


Names  of  the  Junior  Fellows,  with  the  Offices  held  by  each  in  connexion  with  the  College  or 
University  during  the  year  1850-1. 


1.  Rev.  William  Digby  Sadleir,  d.d., 

2.  Andrew  S.  Hart,  ll.d., 

3.  John  Toleken,  m.d.,  . 

4.  Rev.  Charles  Graves,  d.d.,  . 

5.  Rev.  Samuel  Butcher,  d.d., 

6.  Rev.  Joseph  Carson,  d.d.,  . 

7.  Rev.  John  A.  Malet,  a.m.,  . 

8.  Rev.  Robert  V.  Dixon,  a.m., 

9.  Rev.  Thomas  Stack,  a.m.,  . 

] 0.  George  M‘Dowell,  a.m., 

11.  Rev.  William  Lee,  a.m., 

12.  Rev.  John  II.  Jellett,  a.m.,  . 

13.  Rev.  George  Salmon,  a.m.,  . 

14.  Rev.  William  Roberts,  a.m., 

15.  Rev.  George  Longfield,  A.M., 

16.  Michael  Roberts,  a.m., 


Junior  Bursar;  Registrar  of  Chambers;  University 
Preacher;  Assistant  to  Professor  of  Divinity. 

Tutor ; Assistant  to  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy ; 
Censor. 

Tutor ; Assistant  to  Professor  of  Modern  History. 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Tutor ; University  Preacher  ; Professor  of  Ecclesi- 
astical History ; Assistant  to  Professor  of  Divi- 
nity ; Assistant  to  Professor  of  Hebrew. 

Tutor  ; University  Preacher ; Assistant  to  Professor 
of  Divinity ; Assistant  to  Professor  of  Hebrew. . 

Tutor;  Assistant, to  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in 
Divinity. 

Tutor:  University  Preacher;  Assistant  to  Professor 
of  Divinity;  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professor  of  Natu- 
ral and  Experimental  Philosophy;  Curator  of 
Magnetic  Observatory. 

Tutor;  University  Preacher;  Assistant  to  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  and  to  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in 
Divinity. 

Tutor.  _ 

Tutor;  Junior  Proctor;  Assistant  to  Professor  ot 
Divinity. 

Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy.  . . 

Tutor;  Donegal  Lecturer  in  Mathematics;  Assistant 
to  Professor  of  Divinity. 

Tutor;  Assistant  to  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in 
Divinity. 

Tutor;  Junior  Dean;  Assistant  to  Professor  ot 
Divinity 

Tutor. 
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DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY  COMMISSION. 


Answers  op 
Twenty-two 
Junior  Fellows, 
INCLUDING  ALL 
the  Tutors, 
to  Paper  No.  13. 


Junior  Fellowships 
in  Trinity  College. 


17.  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Galbraith,  a.m., 

18.  Rev.  Samuel  Haughton,  a.m., 


Tutor ; Assistant  to  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in 
Divinity. 

Tutor ; Assistant  to  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in 
Divinity  (first  quarter);  Professor  of  Geology 
(last  three  quarters). 

Tutor ; Assistant  to  Archbishop  Kang’s  Lecturer  in 
Divinity. 

Tutor ; Assistant  to  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in 
Divinity. 

Tutor ; Greek  Lecturer. 

Tutor ; Assistant  to  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in 
Divinity ; Assistant  Greek  Lecturer. 

Assistant  Librarian ; Sub-Lecturer  in  Science ; As- 
sistant Greek  Lecturer. 

( Absent  with  leave  by  Queen’s  Letter ). 

Assistant  to  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in  Divinity ; 
Sub-Lecturer  in  Science. 

Sub-Lecturer  in  Science;  Assistant  Greek  Lecturer. 
Sub-Lecturer  in  Science. 

( Elected , June,  185 1). 

3.  Are  you  in  Holy  Orders;  and,  if  not,  do  you  hold  any,  and  which  Lay  Fellowship,  or 
have  you  a dispensation  ? 

All  the  Junior  Fellows  are  in  Holy  Orders  except  the  following : — 
s TTovt  r t r,  Jurista  juris  Civilis. 

Medicus. 


19.  Rev.  John  William  Stubbs,  a.m., 

20.  Rev.  Richard  Townsend,  a.m., 

21.  John  Kells  Ingram,  ll.d.,  . 

22.  Rev.  Hewitt  R.  Poole,  a.m., 

23.  Rev.  Benjamin  Dixon,  a.m., 

24.  George  F.  Shaw,  a.b., 

25.  Rev.  William  A.  Willock,  a.m., 

26.  Rev.  John  Y.  Ruttledge,  a.m., 

27.  James  W.  Barlow,  a.b., 

28.  Rev.  Richard  M.  Conner, 


A.  S.  Hart,  ll.d., 

John  Toleken,  ll.d., 
George  M'Dowell,  a.m., 
Michael  Roberts,  a.m., 
John  K.  Ingram,  ll.d., 
George  F.  Shaw,  a.b., 
James  W.  Barlow,  a.b., 


{Dispensation  from  the  Crown , dated  \2>th  July,  1840). 
Jurista  juris  Anglici. 

( Time  prescribed  by  the  Statutes  for  talcing  Holy 
Orders  not  yet  expired). 


4.  Have  any  of  the  duties  attached  to  the  Office  of  Junior  Fellow  or  Tutor  by  the 
Statutes  of  Charles  the  First  become  obsolete  ? 

The  duties  of  Junior  Fellows  and  Tutors,  as  regards  their  general  character,  still  coincide 
with  those  prescribed  in  the  Statutes  of  Charles  I.  Some  clauses  of  these  Statutes  have, 
however,  become  obsolete,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  altered  state  of  the  University, 
partly  from  the  general  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  society.  The  following  points, 
it  is  believed,  comprise  all  the  matters  to  which  this  question  refers : 

}■  Jt  is  lai<i  down  (cap.  x.  p.  52)  “Tut ores  ...  ..  . . . intra  decern  dies 

cuj usque  mensis  finiti,  res  debitum  pro  se,  et  suis  omnibus  pupillis  Bursario  solvant,”  &c. 
Here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that 


(а)  Such  payments  are  no  longer  required  to  be  made  monthly,  but  are  made  half- 
yearly. 

(б)  Such  payments  are  no  longer  made  by  the  Tutors  to  the  Bursar  directly,  but 
are  settled  by  them  with  a College  Officer,  called  the  Junior  Bursar,  whose  duties 
were  defined  by  the  Board  -with  the  consent  of  the  Tutors  about  the  year  1820.  The 
office  of  Junior  Bursar,  when  a vacancy  occurs,  is  offered  to  the  Senior  Tutor,  and  its 
emoluments  proceed  from  a charge  of  sixpence  in  the  pound  on  all  College  Fees  which 
pass  through  his  hands,  except  those  paid  to  the  Senior  Lecturer. 

• \ ^°^ow^nS  clause  occurs  (cap.  xi.  p.  54),  and  the  point  is  continually  insisted  upon 
in  the  Statutes  : — “ Nemo  nondum  graduatus  in  urbem  exeat,  nisi  tutoris  permissu  signi- 
ficato  sub  ipsius  chirographo.”  Again  (cap.  xiv.  p.  64),  each  “ Prelector  inferior”  is  re- 
quired, should  he  learn  “ Discipulum  aliquem  urbem  Dubliniensem  frequentare,”  to  give 
information  of  the  fact  to  the  Senior  Lecturer. 

ur.  The  enactment  of  cap.  xi.,  page  56,  “ Statuimus  porro,  ut  nemo  Sociorum  .... 
extra  aulam  prandeat,  ccenetve,  nisi  petita  a Prreposito,  aut  eo  absente,  Vice-pra3posito, 
vema.”  x 1 

A7-  ?lause>  caP-  XW>  page  62,  “ ut  Decanorum  alter  cum  duobus  aut  tribus  e Sociis 
(si  lta  illi  visum  fuerit)  singulis  septimanis  ter  ad  minimum  Discipulorum  cameras,  qua 
hora  placuent,  sed  praieipue  vesperi  post  ccenam,  ante  somni  capiendi  tempus,  invisat,  ut  an 
mtus  sint,  et  quomodo  se  gerant  discipuli,  intelligat.” 

v.  The  following  clause,  relating  to  the  duty  of  a Junior  Fellow  when  filling  the  office 
°:  • o \°  , ean  : “ Decanus  videat  ne  quis  servulum,  aut  puerum  sibi  ministrantem  habeat, 
msi  Scholarem,  aut  qui  literis  saltern  operam  det ; nec  id  sine  licentia  Pmpositi  fiat ; 
quo  casu  Decanus,  ejus  herique  nomen  in  libellum  peculiarem,  conscribat.” — (Cap.  xxiv., 
page  96.)  1 

• Vl‘  "ru  S ***•?  ^own  (caP-  xxyii-,  page  1 02),  that  the  Deans  are  publicly  to  recite  the  Statutes 
in  the  Chapel,  or  Hall,  “ initio  cujusque  termini.”  And  it  is  added,  “ Cui  quidem  lectioni 
volumus  omnes  Socios  ....  interesse.” 

vii.  The  clauses,  cap.  xvi.,  pp.  69,  70. — “ Statuimus  insuper  ut  artium  magistri,  . . . 

• • • . Per  Aces  Pr£estent  disputationem  aliquam  de  binis  questionibus  theologicis  quovis 
die  J ovis,  hora  secunda  pomeridiana,  nisi  dies  festus  sit.” 

Volumus  etiam,  et  statuimus,  ut  singuli  in  artibus  magistri,  tarn  commensales,  quam 
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Socii  (exceptis  iis,  qui  jurisprudentise,  et  medicime  nomen  dederunt)  semper  ante  elapsum  Answers  of 
a suscepto  Presbyteratus  ordine  biennium,  in  ecclesia  aliqua  urbis  Dubliniensis  parocbiali  jJ^'0^Npr‘TWO 
bis  concionentur ; ante  exactum  vero  triennium,  unam  in  ecclesia  Cathedrali  sanctse  et  including  ail  ’ 
iudividuie  Trinitatis  concionem  babeant,  idque  per  se,  non  per  alium,  et  post  annos  quatuor  the  Tutors, 
expletos,  concionem  in  pnedicta  Catbedrali  semel  quotannis  pnestent,  quamdiu  locum  aut  toPaperNo.  13. 
cameram  in  Collegio  obtinent.”  The  annual  appointment  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  of  jimior  Fellowships 
one  Senior  and  one  Junior  Fellow  to  deliver  each  a Sermon  .“in  ecclesia  aliqua  urbis  in  Trinity  College. 
Dubliniensis  parocbiali”  upon  some  day  fixed  during  the  season  of  Lent,  has  been  generally 
considered  to  have  taken  the  place  of  this  latter  duty. 

vin.  The  clause,  cap.  xvii.,  page  75,  defining  the  duties  of  the  “Jurista”  and  the 
“ Medicus  — “ Volumus  insuper,  ut  et  jurista,  et  medicus  post  secundum  professionis 
annum,  semel  quovis  termino  in  sua  facultate  pnelegant.”  This  clause  is  not  now  enforced, 
owing,  it  is  believed,  to  the  existence  of  separate  Schools  for  Law  and  Physic. 

5.  Have  any  duties  been  added  to  either  of  these  offices  since  the  Charter  of  Charles  the 
First ; and,  if  so,  by  what  authority  ? 

The  oath  of  a Junior  Fellow,  contained  in  the  Statutes  13  Car.  I.,  p.  43,  includes  the 
following  clause  : — “ Et  si  mihi  cura  pnelegendi  aliis  aut  officii  alicujus  ad  bonum*  Collegii 
regimen  obeundi  commissa  fuerit,  ea  studiose  perfungar.”  This  clause  is  so  comprehensive 
that,  although  the  labours  of  a Junior  Fellow  are  much  greater  now  than  formerly,  yet  it 
cannot,  in  strictness,  be  said  that  any  duties  have  been  added  to  those  imposed  by  the 
Statutes  of  Charles  I. 

6.  What  was  the  number  of  your  Pupils  on  the  20th  November,.  1850,  and  to  what  classes 
in  College  standing  did  they  belong  ? 

The  following  Table  contains  the  answer  to  this  Question : — 


Table  II. 

Number  of  Pupils  of  each  Tutor  on  the  20 th  of  November,  1850,  and  the  Classes  in  College 
standing  to  which  they  severally  belonged. 


Tutors’  Names. 

Graduates 
and  Can- 
didates. 

Senior 

Sophistora. 

Junior 

Sopliistcrs. 

Sonior 

Freshmen. 

Freshmen. 

Total 

Number  of 

Andrew  S.  Hart,  ll.d., 

7 

7 

3 

4 

9 

30 

Jolm  Toleken,  m.d.,  .... 

16 

5 

11 

3 

3 

38 

Eev.  Samuel  Butcher,  d.d., 

38 

13 

14 

13 

16 

94 

Eev.  Joseph  Carson,  d.d., 

24 

20 

24 

16 

17 

101 

Rev.  John  A.  Malet,  a.m., 

5 

3 

4 

2 

3 

17 

Rev.  Robert  V.  Dixon,  a.m., 

32 

15 

31 

17 

11 

106 

Rev.  Thomas  Stack,  a.m., 

47 

26 

24 

23 

17 

137 

George  M'Dowell,  a.m., 

8 

3 

9 

2 

3 

25 

Rev.  William  Lee,  a.m., 

47 

17 

21 

25 

18 

128 

Rev.  George  Salmon,  a.m., 

39 

17 

14 

12 

25 

107 

Rev.  William  Roberts,  a.m.,  . 

11 

4 

5 

1 

2 

23 

Rev.  George  Longfield,  a.m.,  . 

28 

18 

21 

9 

9 

85 

Michael  Roberts,  a.m., 

5 

3 

5 

3 

0 

16 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Galbraith,  a.m., 

34 

15 

29 

18 

12 

108 

Rev.  Samuel  Haughton,  a.m., 

19 

15 

16 

14 

10 

74 

Rev.  John  W.  Stubbs,  a.m., 

8 

21 

29 

21 

19 

98 

Rev.  Richard  Townsend,  a.m., 

4 

9 

24 

19 

27 

83 

John  K.  Ingram,  ll.d., 

• 1 

6 

19 

23 

6 

55 

Rev.  Hewitt  R.  Poole,  a.m.. 

1 

20 

21 

Any  Tutor  who  is  elected  Junior  Bursar,  or  who  rises  to  the  Board,  thenceforth  ceases 
to  take  new  Pupils,  but  he  retains  the  Pupils  who  had  previously  entered  under  him,  and 
discharges  in  their  case  all  the  duties  of  Tutor,  with  the  exception  of  lecturing.  His  Pupils, 
however,  are  lectured  by  the  other  Tutors  according  to  the  arrangements  of  the  Tutorial 
System  (vide  answer  to  Question  10).  The  following  Table  shows  the  number  of  Pupils 
under  Fellows  thus  circumstanced,  at  the  date  referred  to, : — 


Graduates 

Candidates. 

Sopliistors. 

Sophisters. 

Freshmen. 

Freshmen. 

Total 

Number  of 

Rev.  John  L.  Moore,  d.d.,  1 

Rev.  Thomas  Luby,  d.d.,  >-  Senior  Fellows, 

Rev.  James  H.  Todd, d.d.,  J 

Rev.  Wm.  D.  Sadleir,  d.d.,  Junior  Bursar, 

3 

13 

23 

47 

i 

6 

15 

i 

'22 

i 

24 

i 

3 

15 

30 

109 

7.  How  many  Lectures  did  you  give  as  Tutor,  in  what  subjects,  and  to  what  classes  of 
Students,  during  the  year  commencing  November,  1850? 

The  answer  to  this  Question  is  contained  in  the  following  Table,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  subjoined  explanation  : — 

R 2 
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The  facte  embodied  in  the  foregoing  Table,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  Lectures 
delivered  by  the  Tutors,  and  the  subjects  lectured  in,  will  be  more  clearly  undeistood 

^TaclrrSoHectiiros  for  two  hours  daily,  unless  he  ho  appointed  to  lecture  Candidates 
for  Classical  Frizes.  In  this  case,  in  consideration  of  the  onerous  nature  of  the  dutj,  he 
^required  to  lecture  but  for  one  hour  every  day.  The  Undergraduate  Lectures .com- 
mence ill  each  Term  immediately  after  the  Examinations  are  concluded,  and  ale  continued 

"'xhoOTbjectf  of the?  Lectures  in  each  Term  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  subsequent 
Term  Examination  of  the  respective  Classes.  Ill  order,  therefore,  that  the  loregoing  Table 
may  fully  indicate  the  subjects  in  which  each  Tutor  lectures,  it  will  bo  necessary  to  give 
a general  outline  of  the  Undergraduate  Course. 

‘‘The  Undergraduate  Course  extends  over  four  years.  _ 

The  Science  taught  in  the  first  or  Junior  Freshman  year  is.  Arithmetic,  Euclid,  the 
Elements  of  Algebra,  and  Plane  Trigonometry.  Candidates  for  Ernes  are  required  to  he 
acquainted  with  the  higher  parts  of  the  Geometiy  of  the  Line  and  Cirele  with  the  t homy 
of  Algebra,  and  with  Analytic  Trigonometry,  Plane  and  Spherical.  Then  shill  m the 
solution  of  new  problems  is  also  inquired  into.  . n<vmAO+v,ar.oa 

The  Classical  Course  of  the  first  year  comprises  selections  from  Lucian,  Demort  ienes, 
Livy,  and  the  Orations  of  Cicero.  Candidates  for  Prizes  are  required  to  read  riMwnl 
portions  of  the  same  works,  and  portions  of  Aschmes  and  of  Ciceio  s Khetoneal 

'V  The' Science  Course  of  the  second,  or  Senior  Freshman  year  comprises  with  the 
Mathematics  of  the  first  year,  the  Elements  of  Logic  (Murray  s Logic,  with  Walkei  s 
Commentary,  being  the  text-book,)  and  Locke’s  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding. 
Candidates  for  Prizes  are  further  required  to  read  Analytic  Geometry,  the 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  Whately’s  Logic,  and  selections  fiom  Bacon,  Brown, 

M1The°Chissics  of  the  second  year  comprise  selections  from  Plato,  Herodotus,  Homer 
Cicero's  Philosophical  Works,  Tacitus,  aU  Virgil  Candidates  or  Prizes  are  required 
to  read  additional  portions  of  the  same  authors,  with  a Book  of  Thucydides. 

The  Soieuce  Course  of  the  third,  or  J umor  Soplnster  year,  comprises,  with  the  Lo0ics  ot 
the  second  year,  the  Elements  of  Mechanics,  Optics,  Hydrostatics,  and  Asteq5qmy.  The 

text-books  used  are,  Hart’s  IW-.  Opb»,  wl 

ley’s  Astronomy.  Lloyd’s  Mechanics,  Lloyd’s  Treatise  on  Light  and  Vision,  and  Web 
stor’s  Hydrostatics,  are  read  by  Candidates  for  Prizes.  . „ , 

The  Classics  of  the  third  year  were,  for  the  years  1850-1,  portions  ox  Demosthenes  of 
Lucian  and  of  the  Orations  and  Philosophical  Works  of  Cicero,  nearly  identical  with  the 
Coui  se  of  the  Junior  Freshman  Class.  This  arose  from  the  fact  that  a senes  of 
changes  was  lately  made  in  the 

come  into  operation  last  year  for  the  Junior  Freshman,  but  not  foj : the  Junior  Srntato 
Class  The1  Classics  of  the  Junior  Soplnster  year  are  now,  certain  1 lajs  of  xLschylus,  0 
kophocles  of  Euripides,  and  of  TerU  together  with  Sdec^ 

Horace.  Additional  Greek  Tragedies,  a Play  of  Aristophanes,  and  the  Satires  ot  i cisms, 
constitute  the  Course  for  Prizemen.  _ ■>  . ctn_ 

The  studies  of  the  fourth  or  Senior  Soplnster  year  are  so  ™|vepd Courses  of 
dent  some  nrivilege  of  selecting  his  course  of  reading.  Ihere  aie  five  distinct  Louise,.,,  ot 
which  four  are  required  to  he  read  by  Students  in  general.  Three  Courses  only  •»»«»« 
from  Students  in  Divinity,  Law,  Medicine,  or  Engineering,  in  consideration  of  the  time 

°Tlif  firet  CouXMnAte^Tthf  Astronomy  of  the  preceding  year.  This  Course  is 

ieS0iS^aUc"hieh  is  likewise  required  from 

Philosophy  and  Christian  Evidences.  The  text-books  are  Stewarts  Oudmes  Butte 
Analogy,  and  Paley’s  Evidences.  Butler’s  Sermons  on  Human  Nature,  and  a portion 

of  Cicero's  Philosophical  Works  are  read  by  the  Prizemen.  . , 

The  third  Course  is  the  Natural  Philosophy  studied  in  the  Junior  Soplnster  year 
The  fourth  Course  consists  of  Experimented  Physics,  and  embiaces  Heat,  Chen  . y. 
Electricity  Galvanism  and  Magnetism.  The  text-hooks  are— Dixon  on  Heat,  Gre 
gm-y’s  Outlines  of  Chemistry,  ®and  Eoget  on  Electricity,  Galvanism, . and  “aSne*™' 
Additional  portions  of  the  same  books,  and  Kegnault’s  Translation  of  Eosos  Crystal 

lograpliy,  are  read  by  Candidates  for  Prizes.  _ „ . . , , •vr/.r.Tv.aMion'n  EtluVs 

The  fifth  or  Classical  Course  comprises  portions  of  Aristotle  s Nmomachean  Et  , 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  Thucydides,  Cicero,  Tacitus,  and  Lucretius.  Additional 
portions  of  these  books  are  read  by  Candidates  for  Prizes.  . , — , ,,  ._ 

At  the  Degree  Examination,  distinct  honors  are  awarded  in  f$”.derSSca  and 
(1)  Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Physics;  (2)  Classics;  i*,®1™’  -“‘Tg  eS 
Political  Economy  ; (4)  Experimental  Physics.  The  books  prescribed  to  be  read  in  each 
department  are  notified  in  the  University  Calendar.  , 

From  the  foregoing  ontline  of  the  Undergraduate  Course,  it  may  lie  seen  that  a 
course  of  reading  is  required  of  Candidates  for  Honors  and  Prizes,  of  greater  extent  and 
difficulty  than  that  appointed  for  ordinary  Students.  A corresponffi^  istinc  lon^ur  1 
exists  with  respect  to  the  Lectures.  The  Lectures  given  to  Candidates  ioi  Honors  in 


mior  Fellowships 
Trinity  College, 
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Science  imply  a considerable  degree  of  proficiency  on  the  part  of  those  who  attend  them 
being  of  a much  less  elementary  character  than  those  given  to  ordinary  Students  The 
Candidates  for  Classical  Honors  are  lectured  not  only  on  the  criticism  and  exegesis  of 
the  text.,  but  also  on  the  literature  of  the  period,  and  such  other  collateral  subiects  as 
the  Lecturer  may  deem  appropriate.  J 

Students  are  required  to  answer  at  each  Examination  in  the  Science  Course  prescribed 
for  the  preceding  Examinations  of  the  same  year ; and  on  the  same  principle  the  Mathe 
rnatics  of  the  Junior  Freshman  year,  as  has  been  seen,  are  continued  in  the  Senior  Fresh- 
man year,  the  Logics  of  the  Senior  Freshman  in  the  Junior  Sophister  year,  and  the 
Physics  ot  the  Junior  Sophister,  in  the  Senior  Sophister  year.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Lecturers  to  devote  some  part  of  each  Term  to  carrying  this  arrangement  into  effect 

The  Undergraduate  Course  undergoes  from  time  to  time  such  alterations  as  seem  to 
be  required  by  the  progress  of  Science,  or  as  may  be  proved  by  experience  to  be  desir 
able.  Such  changes  can  only  be  made  by  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows- 
but  the  Board  have  been  always  ready  to  give  attentive  consideration  to  the  recommenda- 
tions ot  the  Junior  Fellows.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  answer  to  Question  10,  that  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  Tutors  that  the  course  of  education  should  be  as  perfect  as  possible.  Amone 
the  principal  changes  lately  made  may  be  mentioned,  the  introduction  of  Experimental 
Science  m the  fourth  year,  and  the  addition  of  Political  Economy  to  the  Course  for 
Moderatorships  in  Logics  and  Ethics. 

8 What  was  the  number  of  your  own  Pupils  that  attended  each  series  of  your  Lectures 
as. Tutor  during  each  Term  m that  period?  9.  What  was  the  number  of  the  Pupils  of 
other  Tutors  who  attended  each  senes  of  your  Lectures,  as  Tutor,  during  each  Term 
in  that  period  ? ° 

The  following  Table  contains  the  answers  to  these  questions - 


Table  IV. 


Showing,  in  the  case  of  each  Tutor,  the  number  of  his  own  Pupils,  and  the  number  of 
the  Pupils  of  other  Tutors  attending  his  Lectures  : 


Tutors’  Names. 

M 

ohaelmas, 

«•: 

| Hilary,  1851 . 

Trinity,  18 

i. 

Numbo 

of  Pupil 
of 

Lecturer 

Numbei 

of  otlior 
Tutors. 

Total 

Number. 

Classes 

Lectured 

Number 
of  Pupil 
of 

Lecturer 

Number 
of  Pup. 

Total 

Number 

Classos 

Lecture. 

Numbo 
of  Pupil 
of 

. Lecturor 

Number 
of  Pupil 
of  other 
Tutors. 

Total 

Numberin 

Classes 

Lectured. 

Andrew  S.  Hart,  ll.d.. 

1 

20 

21 

0 

17 

17 

1 0 

0 

11 

11 

2 

is 

20 

2 

John  Toleken,  m.d.,  . . 

3 

23 

26 

2 

12 

14 

0 

11 

' 1 

0 

22 

22 

0 

23 

23 

0 

11 

Rev.  Samuel  Butcher,  d.d.,  - 

2 

13 

15 

3 

11 

14 

1 

16 

17 

13 

17 

4 

14 

18 

2 

14 

Rev.  Joseph  Carson,  d.d.,  - 

5 

16 

21 

1 

3 

4 

0 

13 

19 

0 

17 

17 

0 

Rev.  John  A.  Malet,  a.m.,  j 

1 

19 

20 

0 

16 

16 

1 

7 

3 

4 

2 

11 

13 

1 

10 

Rev.  Robt.  V.  Dixon,  a.m.,  / 

0 

18 

18 

0 

12 

12 

1 

3 

’ l 

3 

10 

13 

3 

14 

17 

3 

15 

Rev.  Thomas  Stack,  a.m.,  -J 

7 

9 

16 

2 

7 

9 

0 

11 

5 

9 

14 

6 

10 

16 

3 

8 

George  M'Dowell,  a.m.,  j 

1 

23 

24 

0 

13 

13 

0 

8 

13 

14 

0 

13 

13 

0 

Rev.  William  Lee,  a.m., 

2 

15 

17 

7 

8 

15 

4 

11 

8 

14 

22 

5 

8 

13 

4 

Rev.  George  Salmon,  a.m.,  -j" 

0 

14 

14 

5 

8 

13 

3 

8 

11 

12 

19 

4 

7 

11 

2 

11 

Rev.  Wm.  Roberts,  a.m„  { 

1 

14 

15 

0 

16 

16 

.0 

10 

10 

Rev.  George  Longfield,  a.m.  1 

15 

15 

1 

11 

12 

0 

1 

16 

17 

0 

14 

14 

4 

9 

13 

13 

3 

21 

24 

3 

Michael  Roberts,  a.m.,  -j 

0 

20 

20 

3 

5 

8 

0 

19 

19 

0 

12 

12 

0 

Rev.  J.  A.  Galbraith,  a.m.,  -f 

16 

18 

0 

12 

12 

0 

11 

11 

26 

29 

5 

15 

20 

0 

Rev.  Sami.  Haughton,  a.m.,  j 

21 

29 

5 

4 

9 

3 

10 

12 

4 

12 

16  1 

1 

12 

13 

Rev.  John  W.  Stubbs,  a.m.,  j 

13 

20 

8 

8 

16  | 

2 

9 

'18 

10 

4 

14  | 

Rev.  It.  Townsend,  a.m.,  -j 

12 

23 

1 

12 

13 

1 

18 

27 

9 

25 

34 

7 

10 

17 

John  it.  Ingram,  ll.d., 

6 

37 

43 

5 

29 

34 

1 

14 

15 

Rev.  Hewitt  R.  Poole,  a.m., 

6 

30 

36 

5 

23 

28 

5 

20 

25 

This  Table  is  to  be  taken  in  connexion  with  Table  III.  The  double  row  of  figures 
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opposite  the  name  of  each  Tutor  in  Table  IV.  refers  to  the  double  series  of  Lectures  in 

tbe  corresponding  part  of  Table  III.  ^ ,.  , ,,  , Junior  Fellows,- 

10  By  whom  and  by  what  authority  were  tbe  Pupils  of  other  Tutors  directed  to  attend  including  all 

vour  Lectures,  and  your  Pupils  directed  to  attend  the  Lectures  of  other  Tutors?  _ _ theTotohs 

J In  order  to  answer  this  question  satisfactorily,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  origin  and  TO  AlbR  •*• 
tbe  details  of  tbe  system  according  to  which  tbe  Tutors’  Lectures  are  now  conducted.  Junior  Fellowships 
Dp  to  the  year  1834  each  Tutor  derived  bis  income  from  the  Fees  paid  by  Ins  own  in  Trinity  College. 
Pupils  only:  the  gross  sum  received  from  tbe  Students  for  Tuition  was  consequently 
distributed  very  unequally  among  tbe  Tutors,  and  in  proportions  by  no  means  invariably 
corresponding  to  their  efficiency  as  Lecturers.  At  tbe  period  referred  to,  each  lutor 
ordinarily  lectured  his  own  Pupils  only.  It  was  customary  to  devote  an  hour  a day  to 
each  of  tbe  three  Junior  Classes,  but  it  must  have  been  difficult  to  give  in  such  a space 
of  time  efficient  instructions,  both  in  Classics  and  Science,  to  a class  of  Students  of  very 
different  degrees  of  proficiency.  The  Senior  Sophister  Class  was  not  Lectured.  The 
total  number  of  Students  then  attending  Tutors’  Lectures  cannot  now  be  specified,  but 
it  is  believed  that,  except  in  the  Junior  Freshman  Class,  it  w.as  very  small.  No  returns 
were  made  of  the  attendance  on  these  Lectures,  nor  was  any  supervision  exercised  over 
the  Lecturers.  The  Provost,  indeed,  had  the  power  of  punishing  omissions  of  duty ; but 
there  was  not  then  (as  it  will  be  seen  there  is  now)  any  provision  for  bringing  instances  of 


neglect  unaer  ms  nonce.  _ „ ,, 

In  the  year  1834  the  Tutors  were  generally  impressed  with  a sense  ot  the  incon- 
veniences attendant  on  such  a state  of  things,  and  of  the  benefits  which  might  be  derived 
from  changes  which  should  introduce  the  principle  of  a division  of  labour  into  the  system 
of  Lecturing,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  united  and  harmonious  action  among  the 
Tutors  That  such  changes  were  made  was  chiefly  owing  to  tbe  influence  of  the  then 
Provost  the  late  Dr.  Lloyd,  whose  exertions  for  the  improvement  of  every  part  of  this 
University  are  well  known.  The  principal  features  of  the  new  System  introduced  under 
his  sanction  are  as  follows: — ■ , . , 

First,  All  Tuition  Fees  are  thrown  into  a common  fund,  so  that  a lutor  s income  does 
not  now  directly  depend  on  the  number  of  his  own  Pupils,  nor  are  his  pecuniary  interests 
at  variance  with  those  of  his  brother  Fellows.  But  a Tutor’s  income  is  seriously  affected 
by  any  change  in  the  total  number  of  Students;  it  is,  therefore,  his  interest  that  the  course 
of  study  should  be  judiciously  chosen,  that  the  whole  body  of  Tutors  should  be  diligent  and 
attentive,  and  that  the  general  character  of  the  University  should  stand  as  high  as  possible. 

Secondly,  The  Tutors  afford  each  other  mutual  assistance  in  then-  Lectures.  The 
advantages  gained  by  this  will  be  understood  by  enumerating  the  Courses  of  Lectures  now 
riven.  To  the  Senior  Sophister  Class,  which  was  formerly  not  lectured  at  all,  five  Courses 
of  Lectures  are  now  given : one  in  Classics,  one  in  Ethics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  one 
in  Experimental  Physics,  and  one  in  the  subjects  read  by  Candidates  for  Moderatorskips 
in  Mathematics  and  Physics,  and  in  Experimental  Physics.  To  each  of  the  other  three 
Classes  three  Courses  are  given : to  ordinary  Students  one  Course  in  Classics,  and  one 
in  Science  • and  one  in  Science,  to  Candidates  for  Honors.  Among  the  Tutors’  Lectures 
are  also  included  the  Lectures  given  to  the  Candidates  for  Classical  Honors  by  those 
Tutors  who  may  fill  the  office  of  Classical  Examiner  for  the  year  (vide  infra,  p.  131).  . It 
is  plain  that  a Tutor  on  the  old  system  could  not  give  his  Pupils  the  same  advantages  with- 
out working  considerably  more  than  twelve  hours  a day,  supposing  even  that  he  were 
competent  to  lecture  on  such  various  subjects  with  equal  efficiency.  . 

Each  Tutor  lectures  two  hours  daily  (with  the  exception  already  mentioned,  p.  125) ; 
amongst  those  who  attend  him  are  always  included  his  own  Pupils  of  the  Class  which  lie 
is  lecturing.  The  arrangement  of  the  details  of  Lectures  is  made  by  a Committee  annually 
selected  by  the  Tutors  from  their  body.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Committee  as  far  as  possible 
to  appoint  each  Tutor  to  lecture  in  the  subjects  in  which  his  tastes  and  studies  fit  him  to 
lecture  best.  The  Honor  Examiners  of  the  year,  when  Tutors,  are  always  among  those 


appointed  to  lecture  the  Candidates  for  Honors.  ...... 

An  incidental  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  the  increased  confidence  which  it  gives 
the  Students  in  the  fairness  of  the  Honor  Examinations.  At  no  time  have  the  Examiners 
been  suspected  of  designed  partiality ; but  dissatisfaction  might  arise  if  Examiners  gave 
private  Lectures  to  some  of  the  Candidates,  which  were  not  open  to  all.  . Under  the  pre- 
sent arrangement,  the  Pupils  of  Examiners  never  receive  from  them  any  instructions  save 
those  in  which  all  the  Candidates  may  share.  1 , , 

It  is  further  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  examine  into  any  reported  neglect  by  any 
of  the  Tutors.  The  absence,  for  example,  of  any  Tutor  from  his  Lectures  would  at  once 
be  reported  to  the  Committee  by  the  other  Tutors  whose  Pupils  suffered  from  such  neglect. 
It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  improvement  of  the  present  system  on  the  old  is  most  stuffing. 
For  the  most  efficient  Tutors  on  the  former  system  were  as  able  and  as  willing  to  do  then- 
duty  as  any  Tutors  can  be  now ; but  instances  of  neglect  occurred  then  (and  that  in  the 
case  of  Tutors  who  continued  to  retain  a large  number  of  Pupils),  such  as  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible should  take  place  under  the  present  arrangements.  The.  neglect  of  his  duty  by  any 
one  Tutor  would  now  be  felt  by  all  the  rest  as  a personal  injury ; both  because  such  a 
Tutor  would  receive  his  share  of  the  Tutors’  remuneration  without  doing  his  share  ot  the 
Tutors’  work,  and  because  instances  of  neglect  have  a tendency  to  lower  the  character  ot 
the  University,  to  diminish  the  total  number  of  Students,  and  so  to  dimmish  the  income  ot 


each  Tutor. 
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Iii  the  details  of  the  Lectures  some  attempt  at  improvement  is  made  almost  every 
year ; in  particular,  the  Tutors  have  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  improve  the  character  of 
the  Lectures  given  to  Candidates  for  Honors,  for  whom  no  special  instruction  was  pro- 
vided before  the  establishment  of  the  Tutorial  System.  In  these  efforts  the  Board  have 
lately  co-operated,  by  appointing  the  public  University  Lecturers  to  give  instructions'  to 
the  same  class  of  Students  (vide  Answer  to  Question  12).  The  extension  of  the  course 
of  study,  and  the  increased  difficulty  of  the  Examinations  for  Honors,  had  tended  to  make 
the  assistance  of  private  Teachers  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  Candidates.  By  the 
increased  efficiency  of  the  Honor  Lectures  this  tendency  has  been  counteracted ; the  highest 
Honors  are  now  frequently  obtained  by  Students  whose  means  do  not  allow  them  ^pro- 
cure any  additional  instruction  ; and,  in  fact,  private  Teachers  do  not  now  find  it  easy  to 
form  Classes  while  the  College  Lectures  are  going  on. 

The  good  working  of  the  present  system  is  proved  by  the  increased  number  of  those 
who  attend  the  Lectures ; and  the  opinion  of  the  heads  of  the  College  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact,  that  the  Board  have  availed  themselves  of  the  Tutors’  Lectures  in  the  arrange- 
ments which  they  have  made  for  enabling  Students  to  keep  Terms  by  attendance  on  Lec- 
tures. In  these  arrangements  the  Lectures  given  by  the  Tutors  stand  precisely  on  the 
same  footing  as  those  given  by  the  public  Lecturers  of  the  University.  The  returns  of 
attendance  on  all  are  sent  in  to  the  Senior  Lecturer,  and  all  are  alike  under  his  supervision 
The  answer,  then,  to  Question  10  is,  that  the  distribution  of  the  Students  among  the 
Lecturers  is  made  by  the  Tutors’  Committee  ; and  that  the  authority  of  this  Committee  is 
based  on  a voluntary  arrangement  of  the  Tutors,  which  was  originally  sanctioned  by  the 
Provost,  and  has  since  been  recognised  by  the  Board. 

11.  How  many  Lectures  did  you  give  as  a Junior  .Fellow,  distinct  from  the  Lectures 
which  you  gave  as  a Tutor,  during  the  year  commencing  the  20th  of  November,  1850  ? 

No  Lectures  other  than  Tutors’  Lectures  are  given  by  any  Junior  Fellow,  unless  he  holds 
some  Professorship  or  Lectureship.  To  some  of  the  Professorships  and  Lectureships  held 
by  Junior  Fellows,  Fellows  only  are  eligible,  while  with  respect  to  others  there  is  no  such 
limitation.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  offices  which  can  be  filled  by  Fellows  exclusively,  the 
Lectures  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  given  by  the  Fellows  as  such.  The  following  state- 
ment, however,  shows  the  whole  number  of  Lectures  distinct  from  Tutors’  Lectures  o-;Ven 
by  the  Junior  Fellows,  in  the  year  commencing  November,  1850  : 


Rev.  William  D.  Sadleir,  d.d., 

Assistant  to  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  . . . . 

Andrew  S.  Hart,  ll.o., 

Assistant  to  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  . 

Rev.  Charles  Graves,  d.d., 

Erasmus  Smith’s  Professor  of  Mathematics, 

John  Toleken,  m.d., 

Assistant  to  Professor  of  Modern  History, 

Rev.  Samuel  Butcher,  d.d., 

Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  (two  Terms), 

Assistant  to  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity, 

Assistant  to  Professor  of  Hebrew, 

Catechetical  Lecturer,  ....... 

Rev.  Joseph  Carson,  d.d., 

Assistant  to  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity, 

Assistant  to  Professor  of  Hebrew, 

Catechetical  Lecturer,  . . . 

Rev.  John  A.  Malet,  a.m., 

Assistant  to  Arch  bishop  King’s  Lecturer  in  Divinity, 

Catechetical  Lecturer, 

Rev.  Robert  Y.  Dixon,  a.m., 

Erasmus  Smith's  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  . 

Assistant  to  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity, 

Catechetical  Lecturer,  ....... 

Rev.  Thomas  Stack,  a.m., 

Assistant  to  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in  Divinity, 

Assistant  to  Professor  of  Hebrew, 

Catechetical  Lecturer,  . . . . 

George  M'Dowell,  a.m.,  ( held  no  office  distinct  from  that  of  Tutor, 
ivhich  imposed  the  duty  of  lecturincj). 

Rev.  William  Lee,  a.m., 

Assistant  to  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  ... 
Catechetical  Lecturer, 

Rev.  John  H.  Jellett,  a.m., 

University  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  .... 
Rev.  George  Salmon,  a.m., 

Donegal  Lecturer  in  Mathematics,  . . . . . 

Assistant  to  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity, 

Catechetical  Lecturer, 


Number  of 
Lectures. 

34 

38 

24 

37 

19 

34 

31 

17 

34 

31 

17 


33 

17 

37 

34 
17 


33 

31 

17 


34 

17 

27 

40 

34 

17 
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Rev.  William  Roberts,  a.m., 

Assistant  to  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in  Divinity, 
Catechetical  Lecturer  (two  Terms),  . 

Rev.  George  Longfield,  a.m., 

Assistant  to  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  . 

Catechetical  Lecturer  (two  Terms), 

Michael  Roberts,  a.m., 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Galbraith,  a.m., 

Assistant  to  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in  Divinity, 

Catechetical  Lecturer  (one  Term),  ...... 

Rev.  Samuel  Haughton,  a.m., 

Professor  of  Geology  (two  Terms),  . . . 

Assistant  to  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in  Divinity  (one  Term), 

Catechetical  Lecturer  (one  Term), 

Rev.  John  W.  Stubbs,  a.m., 

Assistant  to  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in  Divinity, 
Catechetical  Lecturer  (two  Terms),  .... 

Rev.  Richard  Townsend,  a.m., 

Assistant  to  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in  Divinity  (two  Terms) 
Catechetical  Lecturer  (one  Term),  ..... 
John  K.  Ingram,  ll.d.. 

Lecturer  in  Greek, 

Rev.  Hewitt  R.  Poole,  a.m., 

Assistant  to  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in  Divinity, 

Assistant  Greek  Lecturer,  ....•• 

Catechetical  Lecturer  (one  Term), 

Rev.  Benjamin  Dickson,  a.m., 

Assistant  Greek  Lecturer,  ...... 

Sub-Lecturer,  . . . • • • • f • 

George  Ferdinand  Shaw,  a.b.,  (absent  with  leave,  by  Queens  Lett< 
Rev.  William  A.  Willock,  a.m., 

Assistant  to  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in  Divinity, 

Sub-Lecturer,  

Catechetical  Lecturer  (one  Term),  ..... 

Rev.  John  Y.  Rutledge,  a.m., 

Assistant  Lecturer  in  Greek, 

Sub-Lecturer,  . . , . 

James  W.  Barlow,  a.b., 

Sub-Lecturer, 


When  a Tutor  holds  the  office  of  Honor  Examiner  in  Classics,  he  i 
hut  one  Course  of  Lectures  in  each  Term  (vicle  answer  to  Question 


is  required  to  deliver 
. 7),  and  those  which 


he  gives  in  his  capacity  of  Greek  Lecturer  are  allowed  to  count  in  the  number  of  his 
Lectures  as  Tutor.  The  Greek  Lectures,  therefore,  stated  in  the  answer  to  this  question  to 
have  been  given  by  Dr.  Ingram  and  Mr.  Poole  are  included  in  the  number  of  their  Lectures 
as  Tutors  (vide  Table  III).  Accordingly,  in  estimating  the  total  number  of  Lectures  given 
by  them  in  the  year,  the  numbers  in- this  answer  should  not,  as  in  the  case  of  all  the  other 
Tutors,  be  added  to  the  numbers  in  Table  III.  . , , 

12.  In  what  subjects  were  those  Lectures  given,  to  what  classes  ot  btudents,  and  what 
was  the  number  of  Students  attending  each  course  ? 

With  the  exception  of  the  cases  of  the  four  Sub-Lecturers,  and  of  the  Lecturer  in 
Greek,  and  his  three  Assistants,  all  the  points  referred  to  in  this  Question  are  so  fully 
explained  in  the  answers  to  the  questions  directed  to  the  several  Professors  and  Heads  ot 
Schools  or  Departments  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  them  here. 

The  Sub-Lecturers  and  the  Greek  Lecturer  are  annually  appointed  in  conformity  with 
the  Statutes  (vide  cap.  xiv.,  p.  64,  and  cap.  xv.,  p.  66).  The  Board  have,  besides,  for 
many  years  annually  appointed  three  Assistants  to  the  Greek  Lecturer,  m order  to  piovide 
a Lecturer  in  Greek  for  each  of  the  four  Undergraduate  Classes.  The  duties  of  these  Uni- 
versity Lecturers  were  fixed,  as  at  present,  in  the  year  1847.  For  some  years  before  that 
date  the  Students  of  each  of  the  Undergraduate  Classes  were  required  to  attend  the 
Lectures  in  Science  of  one  of  the  Sub-Lecturers  for  half-an-hour  every  morning.  a 
later  hour  on  the  same  day  they  were  expected  to  attend  Lectures  given  m the  same  sub- 
ject by  their  Tutors,  who  lectured  for  an  hour,  and  had,  besides,  the  advantage  of  having 
each  a much  smaller  Class  to  instruct.  Similarly,  the  Students  were  required  to  attend 
the  Lectures  of  one  of  the  Greek  Lecturers  for  an  hour  on  every  Monday,  Y\  ednesday, 
and  Friday;  and  were,  besides,  expected  to  attend  the  Classical  Lectures  of  the  tutors  on 
every  day.  The  inconveniences  of  this  arrangement  began  to  be  felt  when  the  tutors 
Lectures  under  the  new  system  attained  some  degree  of  uniform  efficiency.  Accordingly , 
the  Board,  in  1847,  directed  that  the  University  Lecturers  should  instruct  the  Candidates 
for  Honors  only, — the  utility  of  such  Lectures  having  been  made  manifest  by  the  success 
of  the  Tutorial  Lectures  of  the  same  kind ; and  since  that  time  no  public  instruction  has  been 
provided  for  ordinary  Students  other  than  that  given  by  the  Tutors,  ihe  University 
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Lectures  are  now  made  supplemental  to  the  Tutors’  Lectures,  and  are  given  at  the  same 
hours.  Three  of  the  Greek  Lectureships  are  held  by  the  Classical  Honor  Examiners  of 
the  year.  In  addition  to  the  Statutable  Lectures  in  Greek  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays,  they  lecture  in  Latin  on  the  other  days  of  the  week.  For  this  additional  duty 
they  are  compensated,  if  Tutors,  by  being  required  to  give  no  other  Lectures  as  Tutors  • 
if  non-Tutors,  by  a small  increase  of  salary.  The  fourth  Greek  Lecturer,  who  is  now 
ordinarily  a non-Tutor,  lectures  the  Candidates  for  Honors  in  the  Junior  Sophister  Class. 
Since  this  arrangement  was  made  by  the  Board  the  Tutors  have  ceased  to  provide  any 
other  Lecturers  for  the  Candidates  for  Classical  Honors. 

The  Sub-Lecturers  are  usually  the  four  junior  of  the  Fellows,  and  lecture  the  Candidates 
for  Honors  in  Science  in  the  four  Undergraduate  Classes.  The  Tutors,  however,  have 
continued  to  appoint  several  of  their  number  besides  to  lecture  for  Honors  in  Science. 

The  Lectures  of  the  University  Lecturers  are  given  in  the  subjects  of  the  Undergra- 
duate Honor  Course  {vide  answer  to  Question  7). 

The  number  of  Students  attending  their  Lectures  is  given  in  the  following  tabular 
statement: — 


Classes  of  Students 

Number  of  Students  attending  Lectures. 

Lectured. 

Michaelmas. 

Hilary. 

Trinity. 

Sub-Lecturers. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Dickson,  a.m., 

Senior  Sophisters, 

6 

11 

Rev.  William  A.  Willock,  a.m.,  . 

Junior  Sophisters, 

18 

12 

11 

Rev.  John  Y.  Rutledge,  a.m.. 

Senior  Freshmen, 

22 

17 

James  W.  Barlow,  a.b., 

Junior  Freshmen, 

17 

4 

Greek  Lecturers. 

J ohnK.  Ingram,  ll.d.,  Lecturer  in  Greek, 

Senior  Freshmen, 

43 

Rev.  Hewitt  R.  Poole,  a.m.,  j 

J unior  Freshmen, 

36 

Rev.  Benjamin  Dickson, a.m.,  [Assistants. 

Junior  Freshmen, 

22 

Rev.  John  Y.  Rutledge,  a.m.,  j 

J unior  Sophisters, 

27 

10 

6 

13.  At  what  Examinations  and  in  what  subjects  did  you  examine  as  a Junior  Fellow 
during  the  year  commencing  the  20th  November,  1850? 

The  answer  to  this  question  may  be  derived  from  Table  V.  and  the  accompanying  state- 


Showing  the  number  of  days  on  which  each  Junior  Fellow  was  engaged  at  Examinations 
during  the  year  commencing  November  20,  1850. 


Term 

General 

Examin- 

tions  for 
Honors  an( 
Classical 
Exhibitions 

Catechetica 
I and  Divi-' 

■ nity  Exa- 
minations. 

Entrance  | 

Sizarship  J 
Examina- 

Rev.  William  D.  Sadleir,  d.d.,  . 
Andrew  S.  Hart,  ll.d., 

- 

- 

4 

- 

John  Toleken,  m.d.,  . . 

Rev.  Charles  Graves,  d.d., 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Rev.  Samuel  Butcher,  d.d., 

2 

Rev.  Joseph  Carson,  d.d.,  . 

4 

_ 

10 

2 

Rev.  John  A.  Malet,  a.m., 

4 

Rev.  Robert  V.  Dixon,  a.m., 

4 

Rev.  Thomas  Stack,  a.m., 

4 

George  M'Dowell,  a.m., 

4 

Rev.  William  Lee,  a.m.,  . 

Rev.  John  H.  Jellett,  a.m., 

4 

- 

12 

2 

Rev.  George  Salmon,  a.m., 

8 

17 

Rev.  William  Roberts,  a.m., 

4 

Rev.  George  Longfield,  a.m.. 

12 

4 

Michael  Roberts,  a.m., 

14 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Galbraith,  a.m.. 

14 

18 

8 

Rev.  Samuel  Haughton,  a.m.. 

2 

Rev.  J.  W.  Stubbs,  a.m.,  . 

22 

2 

Rev.  Richard  Townsend,  a.m.,  . 

22 

13 

John  K.  Ingram,  ll.d., 

22 

19 

Rev.  Hewitt  R.  Poole,  a.m., 

22 

19 

Rev.  Benjamin  Dickson,  a.m.,  . 
George  Ferdinand  Shaw,  a.b., 

22 

19 

2 

Rev.  William  A.  Willock,  a.m., 

22 

2 

Rev.  John  Y.  Rutledge,  a.m.,  . 

24 

u 

James  W.  Barlow,  a.b., 

24 

Rev.  Richard  M.  Conner,  a.m.,  . 

8 

- 
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The  following  Examinations  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing  Table  : 

Dr.  Sadleir  assisted  at  the  Fellowship  Examinations.  . , . , . 

Dr.  Hart  assisted  at  the  Scholarship  Examination,  and  examined  tor  six  days  m tlie 

Di-E  Toleken  Assisted  at  the  Scholarship  Examination,  and  at  that  for  the  Modern 

Dr^Grares  an^Mit  Jellett  assisted  at  tie  Fellowship  Examination,  at  the  Examma- 
tion  for  Law’s  Mathematical  Premium,  and  at  that  for  the  Lloyd  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Dixon  examined  for  five  days,  Mr.  Salmon  for  three  days,  and  Mr.  Haughton  tor  two 
days,  in  the  Engineering  School. 

It  has  not  been  considered  necessary  to  specify  the  subjects  of  the  General  and  Honor 
Examinations  of  each  Term,  as  an  outline  of  the  Undergraduate  Course  is  given  in  the 
answer  to  Question  7.  The  subjects  of  the  Entrance  Examination  are  In  Greek,  Six 
BoX of  Homer’s  Iliad;  Greek  Testament,  Gospel  of  St,  Luke  and  Acts;  Ennpides 
Hecuba ; Selections  from  Lucian.  In  Latin,  Three  books  ot  Livy ; Eire  books  of  Yngtt» 
Jfneid ; Sallust  and  Horace ; together  with  English  and  Latin  composition.  . The  subjects 
for  the  Classical  Sizarship  are,  in  addition  to  the  Entrance  Course,  the  Classics  lead  for  the 
first  two  Examinations;— for  the  Hebrew  Sizarship,  in  addition  to  these,  the  Hehiew 
Grammar  and  the  first  twenty  Psalms  for  the  Mathematical  Sizarslnp,  m addition  to  the 
Entrance  Course,  the  Mathematics  of  the  firskyear y-for  flie  Insh  Smarsto, -tog  with 
the  Entrance  Course,  a Course  of  Irish  laid  down  by  the  Boaid.  The  subjects  of  the 
Examination  for  Classical  Exhibitions  are  i-The  Entrance  Course  with  the  edition  pf 
two  Greek  Plays,  and  a Course  in  Sacred,  Grecian,  and  Roman  Ilistoiy.  . The  skill  ot  the 
Candidates  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  composition  is  particu^ 

The  subjects  of  the  Catechetical  Examinations  are  tbe  historical 
and  New  Testaments,  the  Prophecies  relative  to  the  Messiah,  and  Aichbishop.  Seckei  s 

L The'sulfiects  of  the  Examinations  in  the  different  Professional  Schools  are  given  in  the 
answers  returned  by  the  Heads  and  Professors  of  each  School.  . 9 ~ 

14  What  was  the  number  of  Students  examined  by  you  on  each  such  occasion  Ho. 
Were  any  of  your  own  Pupils  amongst  those  examined  by  you  ? 16.  Were  any  of  those 

ThTaSed  yom  Lectures  as  a Tutor,  afterwards  examined  by  yon,  as  a Junior  Fellow, 

m TheXwers  to  these  questions  are  contained  in  the  following  statement  a—1 The  Exami- 
nations at  which  the  Junior  Fellows  are  called  upon  to  assist  are,  the  General  Examinations 
of  Undergraduate  Students  at  the  beginning  of  each  Term ; the  Examinations  foi  Honors 
and  Prized  in  Science,  Classics,  &c„  Catechetical  Examinations,  Sizarship  and  Entrance 
Examinations  besides  which,  such  of  the  Junior  Fellows  as  may  be  Assistants  or  Lecture* 
fu  to  DSy  or  other  Schools  take  part  in  the  Examinations  held  m connexion  with 

th  At  Hn^General  Examinations  the  Students  are  arranged  in  divisions,  consisting  each,  on 
the  average  of  thirty ; and  to  each  division  are  assigned  one  Examiner  m Science  and  one  m 
Classics  * When  the  Senior  Lecturer  has  ascertained  the  number  of  Exaimners  returned 
for  towhde  class,  he  calls  upon  the  requisite  number  of  Mows,  ^gmning  w.  h the 
Tunior  (Me  Stat.  60  Geo.  III.,  p.  219),  to  assist  at  the  Examination.  The  Students  are 
aZnred  according  to  their  staging  on  the  College  Books,  and  without  any  reference  0 
their  Tutors  or  Lecturers.  Each  of  the  Tutors  having,  oil  an  average,  one  Fnml  mgvmy 
Seen  Students,  it  may  be  expected  that,  when  a Tutor  examines,  one  at  least  of  h s 
own  Pupils  will  be  found  hi  the  division  of  thirty  examined  by  him.  Some;  also  of  t 
Students  previously  lectured  by  him  may  in  like  manner  be  included  in  ta ita® ^ 
Examination  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  Semoi  biesh 
manT^  arecScted  on  a somewhat  different  plan,  the  Students  bemg  a^anged^m 
divisions  having  about  sixty  in  each.  To  every  division  are  assigned  as  many  Lxamincrs 
as  there’ are  distinct  subjects  in  the  Course  appointed  for  that  Examination,  and  e 
Examiner  confines  himself  to  his  own  branch.  It  is  clear  that  m these  oases,  the ^numbei  of 
his  own  Pupils  which  each  Tutor  examines  will  be  greater  than  at  the  other  General 

SSJto  the  Catechetical  Examinations  differ  from  those  for  the  Term  Examhmti« 
the  Students  being  arranged  in  divisions  of  about  twenty,  and  the  Examiners  6 s 1 j 

from  such  of  the  Fellows  as  may  he  in  Holy  Orders, 

Examiner  may  be  supposed  to  have,  on  an  average,  one  of  his  own  Pnpds  : “ 

At  the  close  of  each  General  Examination,  such  Students  as  may  have  then  distrn i0mshe 
ihemselves  bv  superior  answering,  or  who  may  have  exhibited  duo  piotciency  at  tne 
Lectures  of  the  Term  immediately  preceding,  are  admitted  to  bJ \ Qoult 

Examinations  for  Honors  and  Prizes.  The  Honor  Examinations  a re 

consisting  of  three  members,  who  are  appointed  for  a year,  and  who  a ^ ;n  eaell 
Junior  Fellows.  It  is  almost  invariably  arranged  that  the  Candidates or  u 
class  shall  have  been  lectured  during  the  preceding  Term ffi  the i subjects 
Examinations,  by  one  at  least  of  the  Court  ot  Examiners.  The  Hono  , t 0yer 
to  all  the  Students  of  the  class,  so  that  one  Student  may  not  have  t" 
another  in  the  course  of  instruction  requisite  for  the  H°nm  Emnuu  • 
hold  with  regard  to  the  Catechetical  Prize  Examinations,  at  which  the  Candidates 
are  examined  by  two  Examiners  appointed  each  Term.  S 2 
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As  to  the  total  number  of  Candidates  who  presented  themselves  at  the  Honor  and  Prize 
Examinations,  it  is  impossible  to  give  accurate  information,  inasmuch  as  a record  is  only 
kept  of  the  names  of  the  successful  Candidates.  J 

At  every  other  Examination  each  Junior  Fellow  engaged  in  it  examines  all  the  Candi- 
dates, including,  of  course,  those  who  may  be  his  own  Pupils,  or  who  may  have  been  lectured 
by  him. 

In  all  cases  where  relative  merit  is  to  be  ascertained,  the  Candidates  are  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  more  Examiners  than  one. 

17.  State  generally  any  other  duties  you  performed  as  a Junior  Fellow  or  Tutor  during 
the  period  referred  to,  besides  lecturing  and  examining,  and  the  duties  mentioned  in  the 
Statutes  ? 

The  only  duty  generally  imposed  on  the  Junior  Fellows,  as  such,  to  which  allusion  has 
not  already  been  made,  is  that  of  officiating  in  their  turn  in  the  College  Chapel,  if  in 
Holy  Orders.  This  duty,  however,  is  imposed  by  the  Statutes  (vide  Stat.  3 Gul.  IV.,  p. 
293).  The  Statutes  likewise  prescribe  (vide  p.  36),  that  the  place  of  an  absent  Senior 
Fellow  at  the  Board  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  Junior  Fellow  next  in  seniority.  And  as  one 
of  the  Senior  Fellows  has  been  absent  under  the  authority  of  a Queen’s  Letter  for  the  last 
nine  years,  the  Senior  of  the  Junior  Fellows,  for  the  time  being,  has  been  obliged  during 
the  whole  of  that  period,  in  addition  to  his  own  duties,  to  perform  gratuitously  all  the 
ordinary  duties  of  a Senior  Fellow  ; to  attend  the  weekly  and  other  Meetings  of  the  Board ; 
to,  assist  at  the  Fellowship  and  Scholarship  Examinations,  &c.  Additional  Junior  Fellows 
have  also,  from  time  to  time,  been  called  up  to  supply  the  place  of  other  absent  members 
of  the  Board  ; and  this  will  account  for  the  fact,  stated  in  p.  131,  of  so  many  Junior  Fellows 
taking  part  in  the  Fellowship  and  Scholarship  Examinations. 

The  duties  of  a Tutor  are  varied  in  their  nature.  They  are  principally  as  follows  : — The 
Tutor  is  expected  to  attend  the  weekly  “Confirmation”  of  fines  and  other  penalties 
imposed  upon  Students  for  violation  of  College  discipline,  on  which  occasions  it  is  his  duty  to 
see  that  his  Pupils  shall  not  suffer  in  consequence  of  any  mistake.  He  has  to  acquaint  them 
with  any  penalties  they  may  have  incurred,  and  by  his  suggestions  and  advice  to  endeavour 
to  correct  their  irregularities.  The  Tutor  transacts  all  business  connected  with  applica- 
tions for  Chambers  in  College,  or  the  resigning  of  same;  and  through  his  hands  all  moneys 
pass  on  account  of  the  deposits  lodged  for  Chambers  occupied  by  his  Pupils  in  College. 
As  the  Statutes  direct  that  all  sums  payable  by  the  Bursar  to  Scholars,  Exhibitioners,  and 
Sizars,  shall  be  paid  through  their  respective  Tutors  (vide  Stat.  13  Car.  I.  p.  52),  each 
Tutor  is  accordingly  obliged  to  keep  separate  accounts  open  in  such  cases.  At  the  end  of 
each  Collegiate  half-year,  viz.,  in  the  months  of  April  and  October,  every  Tutor  is  furnished 
by  the  Junior  Bursar  with  the  accounts  of  his  Pupils,  a statement  of  which  is  in  many  cases 
forwarded  by  the  Tutor  to  each,  which  often  entails  a laborious  correspondence.  The 
Tutor  is  also  obliged  to  receive  the  amounts  of  their  accounts  from  such  Students  as  may 
not  live  in  Dublin,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  same,  and  to  hand  them  over  to  the 
Junior  Bursar.  It  should  be  added,  that  the  Tutors  are  personally  responsible  for  fines, 
chamber-rent,  and  all  other  charges  incurred  by  any  of  their  Pupils  over  and  above  the  fixed 
half-yearly  charge  (vide  Stat.  13  Car.  I.  pp.  52  and  92).  The  Fees  at  entrance  and  on 
replacing  any  Student’s  name  on  the  College  Books,  are  paid  through  the  Tutor,  who  must 
also  authorize  in  writing  the  removal  of  any  of  his  Pupils’  names  from  the  College  Books 
tor  any  other  cause  than  non-payment  of  Fees.  The  Tutors,  in  addition  to  the  duties 
already  mentioned,  are  constantly  called  upon  to  furnish  detailed  information  on  matters 
connected  with.the  University  to  persons  about  to  enter  Trinity  College,  to  correspond  with 
their  non-resident  Pupils  on  all  the  points  connected  with  their  studies  on  which  Students 
require  information  or  advice,  and  to  reply  to  communications  respecting  the  character  and 
attainments  of  their  1 npils.  They  must  be  daily  present  in  the  College,  in  order  to  receive 
any  ot  their  Pupils,  or  their  Pupils’  parents  or  guardians,  who  may  have  occasion  to  consult 
them  on  similar  matters.  The  various  duties  here  enumerated  necessitate  that  constant 
presence  within  the  walls  of  the  College  which  is  referred  to  in  the  answer  to  Question  18. 

8.  Do  you  usually  reside  within  the  College,  and  if  not,  within  what  distance  from  the 
College  do  you  reside  ? 

All  the  Junior  Fellows  have  official  residences  within  the  walls;  and  there  are  few  of 
them  who  do  not  spend  the  hours  of  each  day  between  10,  a.m.,  and  3,  p.m.,  -within  the 
College,  and  many  of  them  a considerably  longer  time.  By  the  “Statute  for  Repealing 
the  Statute  of  Celibacy”  Me  Stat.,  pp.  300,  301),  such  Fellows  as  may  be  married  are 
implicitly  permitted  to  live  with  their  families  outside  the  walls  of  the  College  ; but  the 
dwelling-places  of  such  Junior  Fellows,  with  few  exceptions,  are  within  the  distance  of  a 
mi  e from  their  Lecture-rooms.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  two  or  three  of  the  unmarried 
T ellows  for  health  s sake  or  other  reasons,  do  not  sleep  within  the  walls.  It  may  be 
added  that  by  the  Statutes  (mde  pp.  88,  89)  no  Fellow  can  be  absent  from  the  College 
without  the  leave  of  the  Provost,  and  that  this  leave  cannot  be  given  for  a longer  period 
than  three  months  m the  year,  except  in  case  of  illness. 

^ 1 9'i  oS?  ™'eTrUr  emoluments  as  a Tutor  during  the  year  commencing  20th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1850  20.  How  much  did  you  receive  from  your  own  Pupils  as  Tutor’s  Fees  during 

otherPTutors?  21‘  H°W  ^ J°U  reCeive  frora  tlie  Tutor’s  fees  Paid  bJ  tbe  Pupils  of 
The  answers  to  these  questions  are  contained  in  the  following  statement Previous 
to  the  year  1834  each  Tutor  was  paid  by  the  Tuition  Fees  of  his  own  Pupils,  and  the 
incomes  ot  the  Tutors  were,  in  consequence,  extremely  unequal.  In  that  year,  when  (as 
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was  stated  in  reply  to  Question  10)  the  new  System  of  the  division  of  Lectures  was  estab- 
lished, it  was  considered  advisable  to  adopt  a more  equitable  arrangement ; and  accord- 
ingly, with  the  sanction  of  the  then  Provost,  Dr.  Lloyd,  the  Tuition  Fees  paid  by  the 
Students  were  thrown  into  a common  Fund,  and  thenceforward  divided  according  to  fixed 

rules.  In  the  year  1840,  when  the  repeal  of  the  Celibacy  Statute  was  in  contemplation,  

the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Viscount  Ebrington,  applied  to  the  Tutors  for  an  account  of  their  Junior  Fellowships 
entire  incomes,  specifying'  the  portion  derived  from  Tuition  Fees : and  on  that  occasion  111  Ti-mity  College, 
the  new  financial  arrangements  were  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Government.  ( Vide 
answer  to  Question  24.) 

On  the  former  system,  a Tutor  could  only  receive  Fees  from  Pupils  who  had  entered 
College  after  the  date  of  his  election.  Accordingly,  in  the  first  year  of  his  Tutorship,  he 
could  only  have  Pupils  in  the  first,  or  Junior  Freshman  Class ; in  the  second  year,  he 
might  have  Pupils  in  two  Classes,  and  so  on.  The  same  principle  has  been  adhered  to 
in  the  new  arrangements ; and  a Tutor  receives  a share  in  the  Tuition  Fees  only  of  those 
Classes  in  which  it  is  possible  that  Pupils  may  have  entered  under  him.  The  Tutors  are 
divided  into  three  grades;  the  number  of  Tutors  in  the  upper  and  lower  grades  being 
five  in  each.  At  present  the  number  of  Tutors  in  the  middle  grade  is  nine.  The  Tutors 
in  the  upper  grade  receive  each  four-thirds  of  an  average ; those  in  the  middle  grade,  an 
average ; and  those  in  the  lower  grade,  two-thirds  of  an  average,  of  the  Tuition  F ees 
paid  by  those  Classes  in  which  they  are  severally  entitled  to  share.  Thus  the  income  of 
each  Tutor,  being  derived  from  the  common  Fund  just  mentioned,  cannot  bo  distin- 
guished into  portions  derived  from  the  Fees  paid  by  his  own  Pupils,  and  by  the  Pupils  of 
other  Tutors.  The  amount  of  his  income  obviously  depends  on  the  total  number  of 
Students  whose  names  are  on  the  College  Books.  The  following  Table,  exhibits  the  sum 
actually  received  by  each  Tutor  from  Tuition  Fees,  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 

1851,  and  a comparison  of  this  Table  with  that  given  in  reply  to  Question  (5  will  show 
(nearly)  the  proportion  which  these  sums  bear  to  those  winch  each  Tutor  would  have 
received  from  his  own  Pupils.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Tuition  Fees  of  those 
Scholars  who  are  subject  to  such  charge  are  paid  to  then-  own  Tutors,  and  do  not  enter 
into  the  general  Fund.  They  are  added  in,  however,  in  the  following  Table ; and  this 
fact  will  account  for  some  trifling  differences  in  the  sums  standing  to  the  credit  of  Tutors 
in  the  same  grade.  It  is  to  be  observed,  further,  that  Mr.  Poole  did  not  become  a Tutor 
until  March,  1850,  and  therefore  he  was  only  in  the  receipt  of  a share  of  Tuition  decs 
from  two  Classes.  The  Tutorial  Accounts  begin  from  the  1st  of  January  in  each  year, 
and  not  from  November  20. 


Emoluments  of  the  Tutors  for  the  year  commencing  January,  1,  1851.* 


No.  of 
Tutor. 

Tutors’  Names. 

16 

A.  S.  Hart,  ll.d., 

£ s.  cl. 
719  14  3 

15 

John  Toleken,  M.D., 

723  18  3 

14 

Rev.  Samuel  Butcher,  d.d.,  . 

736  10  3 

14 

Rev.  Joseph  Carson,  d.d., 

736  10  3 

13 

Rev.  J.  A.  Malet,  a.m.,  . 

719  14  3 

13 

Rev.  Robert  Y.  Dixon,  a.m., 

543  19  7 

13 

Rev.  Thomas  Stack,  am., 

571  5 7 

. 12 

George  M‘Dowell,  a.m., 

539  15  7 

12 

Rev.  William  Lee,  a.m., 

550  5 7 

10 

Rev.  George  Salmon,  a.m.,  . 

539  15  7 

10 

Rev.  William  Roberts,  a.m.,  . 

539  15  7 

9 

Rev.  George  Longfield,  a.m., 

539  15  7 

8 

Michael  Roberts,  a.m., 

539  15  7 

7 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Galbraith,  a.m., 

543  19  7 

6 

Rev.  Samuel  Haughton,  a.m., 

359  17  2 

4 

Rev.  John  W.  Stnbbs,  a.m.,  . 

320  7 0 

4 

Rev.  Richard  Townsend,  a.m., 

316  11  1 

4 

John  Kells  Ingram,  LL.D., 

316  11  1 

1 

Rev.  Hewitt  R.  Poole,  a.m.,  . 

136  19  1 

In  the  same  year  Dr.  Sadleir  received  from  the  Pupils  retained  by  him,  after  his  election 
to  the  office  of  Junior  Bursar  ( vide  answer  to  Question  6),  the  sum  of  £691  14s.  9 d. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  present  Tutorial  System,  an  arrangement  existed 
among  the  Tutors,  by  which  any  Fellow  who  ceased  to  be  a Tutor  received  the  amount 
of  the  Tuition  Fees  subsequently  paid  by  his  Pupils,  from  those  Tutors  to  .whom  they  had 
been  transferred.  This  arrangement  has  been  adopted,  with  some  modification,  in  the 
new  System ; and,  in  virtue  of  it,  Professor  Jellett  received  from  the  Tutorial  Fund,  during 
the  year  1851,  a final  payment  of  £132  7s.  4t2.  . 

22.  What  salary  or  emoluments  did  you  receive  as  a Junior  Fellow  during  that  period? 

* In  consequence  of  the  progressive  diminution  in  the  number  of  Students  ( vide  page  134),  a deduction  of 
about  ten  per  cent,  must  be  made  from  these  sums,  in  order  that  they  should  represent  the  present  incomes  ot  the 
Tutors.  (April,  1853  ; signed,  J..  Carson.) 
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The  salary  of  a Junior  Fellow  is  £40,  late  Irish  currency,  or  £36  18s.  8 d.,  per  annum; 
and  the  only  other  emoluments  which  he  enjoys  as  Junior  Fellow  are,  Commons  and 
Rooms  rent-free.  Each  Fellow  pays  a deposit  for  his  Chambers,  which  is  returned  when 
they  are  given  up.  ... 

23.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  derived  from  each  of  the  several  distinct  sources 
of  your  income  been  fixed  ? 

The  salary  of  a Junior  Fellow  is  fixed  by  Royal  Statutes  and  Letters,  and  has  not  been 
altered  since  the  year  1758.  ( Vide  Stat.  13  Car  I.,  p.  85,  and  p.  121 ; 31  Geo.  II.,  p.  136.) 
The  Tuition  Fees  are  fixed  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Visitors.  ( Vide  Stat.  60  Geo.  III.,  p.  279;  Decree  of  the  Board  and  Visitors,  dated 
May  25,  1846.)  The  Fees  were  fixed  at  their  present  amount,  of  eight  guineas  per 
annum  for  Pensioners,  and  sixteen  guineas  for  Fellow  Commoners,  in  the  year  1800, 
and  have  not  since  undergone  any  alteration.  The  salaries  of  the  various  Sub-Lecture- 
ships and  other  offices  are  fixed  by  the  Board,  in  cases  where  there  is  no  separate 
endowment. 

24.  Does  the  income  of  a Junior  Fellow  and  Tutor  vary  much ; and  to  what  extent  has 
it  varied  in  your  instance  in  the  last  ten  years  ? 

The  Statutable  salary  of  a Junior  Fellow  is  fixed;  as  before  stated;  to  which  is  to  be 
added  the  income  derived  from  the  Lectureships  and  other  offices  to  which  he  may  be 
appointed  by  the  Board.  In  this  respect  the  only  very  important  variation  in  his  income 
takes  place  in  the  year  in  which  he  is  elected  to  fill  the  office  of  J unior  Proctor.  The 
income  of  a Tutor  increases  as  he  rises  progressively  from  thelower  to  the  middle  grade,  and 
thence  to  the  upper  grade,  according  to  the  arrangements  of  the  Tutorial  System,  explained 
in  the  answers  to  questions  19,  20,  21.  The  amount  of  income  received  by  the  members  of 
the  various  grades  has,  however,  progressively  diminished  during  the  last  ten  years.  This 
diminution  has  chiefly  arisen  from  two  causes.  The  first  of  these  was  the  addition  of  four 
new  Tutors  in  the  year  1840,  by  the  Letters  Patent  repealing  the  Statute  of  Celibacy.  On 
that  occasion,  as  before  stated,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  applied  to  the  Tutors  for  an  account  of 
the  incomesof  the  different  grades,  and  also  requested  tobefurnished  with  calculations  showing 
the  diminution  of  income  which  would  be  caused  by  the  addition  of  two,  four,  or  six  Tutors. 
These  calculations  were  all  prepared,  and  duly  submitted  to  his  Excellency ; and  thereupon 
the  Government  decided  that  the  number  of  Tutors  to  be  added  should  be  four — the  con- 
sent of  the  Tutors  to  this  addition  having  been  previously  asked  and  obtained.  The  second 
cause  referred  to,  and  which  still  continues  in  operation,  is  the  diminution  in  the  number  of 
Students,  arising  mainly  from  the  distressed  condition  of  the  gentry  and  clergy  during  the 
last  six  years ; in  consequence  of  which,  the  Classes  which  have  recently  entered  College 
have  been  much  smaller  than  those  whose  Undergraduate  Course  is  nearly  concluded. 
From  these  causes  has  already*  resulted  a diminution  of  33  per  cent,  in  the  income  of  a 
Tutor,  in  the  period  from  1840  to  1851. 

25.  What  was  the  amount  of  your  emoluments  from  each  of  the  other  offices  or  appoint- 
ments, if  any,  which  you  held  in  connexion  with  the  College  or  University,  during  the  year 
commencing  20th  November,  1850  ? 

The  following  Statement  contains  a detailed  account  of  the  emoluments  of  the  Junior 
Fellows,  arising  from  the  other  offices  and  appointments  held  by  them  in  connexion  with 
the  College  or  University,  during  the  year  commencing  20th  November,  1850  : — 

£ s.  d. 

730  17  10 
108  13  0 
36  18  8 
18  9 4 
4 4 0 

899  2 10 


2.  Andrew  S.  Hart,  ll.d., 

Lecturer  in  Natural  Philosophy, 55  7 8 

Censor, . . . 18  9 4 

Term  Examinations, 9 9 0 


83  6 0 


3.  John  Toleicen,  m.d., 

Assistant  Lecturer  in  Modern  History,  . . 27  14  0 

Term  Examinations, 2 2 0 


29  16  0 


4.  Rev.  Charles  Graves,  d.d., 

Professor  of  Mathematics, 700  0 0 


5.  Rev.  Samuel  Butcher,  d.d., 

Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  (appointed  for  five  years),  100  0 0 
Assistant  Hebrew  Lecturer  and  Examiner,  . . . 46  3 4 

Assistant  Divinity  Lecturer, 27  14  0 


1.  Rev.  William  D.  Sadleir,  d.d., 
Junior  Bursar, 

Registrar  of  Chambers, 
Assistant  Divinity  Lecturer, 
University  Preacher, 

Divinity  Examinations, 


* i.e.,  in  March,  1852.  Vide  Note,  to  p.  133. 
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University  Preacher,  

Catechetical  Lectures  and  Examinations;  Term  and 
Divinity  Examinations,  . 


6.  Rev.  Joseph  Carson,  d.d., 

Assistant  Divinity  Lecturer,  . ...  • 

Assistant  Hebrew  Lecturer, 

University  Preacher,  ....... 

Catechetical  Lectures  and  Examinations;  Term  and 
Divinity  Examinations,  . . • 


7.  Rev.  John  A.  Malet,  a.m., 

Assistant  Divinity  Lecturer,  • 

Catechetical  Examinations  and  Lectures ; Term  and 
Divinity  Examinations,  ...... 


8.  Rev.  Robert  V.  Dixon,  a.m., 

Erasmus  Smith’s  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy, 

‘ Curator  of  Magnetical  Observatory  (three  quarters’  salary), 

Assistant  Divinity  Lecturer, 

University  Preacher,  . . • • • • 

Catechetical  Lectures  and  Examinations;  Term  and 
Divinity  Examinations,  ...... 


9.  Rev.  Thomas  Stack,  a.m., 

Assistant  Divinity  Lecturer, 

Assistant  Hebrew  Lecturer, 

University  Preacher, 

Catechetical  Examinations  and  Lectures;  Term  and 
Divinity  Examinations,  ...... 


10.  George  M'Dowell,  a.m., 

Term  Examinations,  . . . • • • 

11.  Rev.  William  Lee,  a.m., 

Assistant  Divinity  Lecturer,  ..... 
Catechetical  Examinations  and  Lectures;  Term  and 
Divinity  Examinations, 


Mr.  Lee  also  held  the  annual  office  of  Junior  Proctor  for 
this  year,  (vide  remarks,  infra) ; the  salary  and  emoluments 
of  this  office,  in  the  year  1851,  amounted  to  . . 

12.  Rev.  John  H.  Jellett,  a.m., 

Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  • 

13.  Rev.  George  Salmon,  a.m., 

Donegal  Lecturer  in  Mathematics,  .... 
Assistant  Divinity  Lecturer,  ..... 
Catechetical  Examinations  and  Lectures  ; Term  and 
Divinity  Examinations, 


14.  Rev.  William  Roberts,  a.m., 

Assistant  Divinity  Lecturer,  . . . . • 

Catechetical  Examinations  and  Lectures ; Term  and 
Divinity  Examinations, 


15.  Rev.  George  Longeield,  a.m., 

Junior  Dean  (appointed  for  one  year), 

Assistant  Divinity  Lecturer,  . • • • • 

Catechetical  Examinations  and  Lectures  ; Term  and 
Divinity  Examinations, 


£ 

s. 

d. 

18 

9 

4 

35  : 

14 

0 

228 

0 

8 

27  : 

14 

0 

18 

9 

4 

18 

9 

4 

36 

15 

0 

101 

7 

8 

27 

14 

0 

15 

15 

0 

43 

9 

0 

60 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

27 

14 

0 

20 

11 

4 

29 

8 

0 

167 

13 

4 

27 

14 

0 

18 

9 

4 

18 

9 

4 

31 

10 

0 

96 

2 

8 

9 

9 

0 

27 

14 

0 

36 

15 

0 

64 

9 

0 

932 

7 

0 

700 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

27 

14 

0 

44 

2 

0 

121 

16 

0 

27 

14 

0 

26 

5 

0 

53 

19 

0 

123 

1 

8 

27 

14 

0 

38 

17 

0 

189 

12 

8 

Answers  of 
Twenty-two 
Junior  Fellows, 

INCLUDING  ALL 

the  Tutors, 
to  Paper  No.  13. 

Junior  Fellowship 
in  Trinity  College. 
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Answers  of 
Twenty-two 
Jdnxob  Fellows, 
INCLUDING  ALL 
the  Tutors, 
to  Paper  No.  13. 

Junior  Fellowships 
in  Trinity  College. 


16.  Michael  Roberts,  a.m., 

Term  Examinations,  ....... 

17.  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Galbraith,  a.m., 

Assistant  Divinity  Lecturer,  ..... 
Catechetical  Examinations  and  Lectures;  Term  and 
Divinity  Examinations,  ...... 


18.  Rev.  Samuel  Haughton,  a.m., 

Professor  of  Geology,  appointed  for  five  years,  (three 
quarters’  salary),  . . . . . , , 

Assistant  Divinity  Lecturer  (one  quarter),  ... 

Term  and  Catechetical  Examinations,  .... 


19.  Rev.  John  William  Stubbs,  a.m., 

Assistant  Divinity  Lecturer, 

Catechetical  Examinations  and  Lectures;  Term  and 
Divinity  Examinations,  . . . . . 


20.  Rev.  Richard  Townsend,  a.m., 

Assistant  Divinity  Lecturer,  ..... 
Catechetical  Examinations  and  Lectures;  Term  and 
Divinity  Examinations, 


21.  John  Kells  Ingram,  ll.d., 
Greek  Lecturer, 

Term  Examinations,  . 


22.  Rev.  Hewitt  R.  Poole,  a.m., 

Assistant  .Divinity  Lecturer, 

Assistant  Greek  Lecturer,  ...... 

Catechetical  Examinations  and  Lectures;  Term  and 
Divinity  Examinations, 


23.  Rev.  Benjamin  Dickson,  a.m., 
Assistant  Librarian,  . 
Assistant  Greek  Lecturer,  . 
Science  Sub-Lecturer, 

Term  Examinations,  . 


24.  George  P.  Shaw,  a.b. 

(Absent  on  leave,  by  Queen’s  Letter). 

25.  Rev.  William  Alexander  Willock,  a.m.. 

Assistant  Divinity  Lecturer,  .... 
Science  Sub-Lecturer,  . . . . 

Term,  Divinity,  and  Catechetical  Examinations,  . 


26.  Rev.  John  Young  Rutledge,  a.m.,; 
Assistant  - Greek  Lecturer,  . 
Science  Sub-Lecturer, 

Term  Examinations,  . 


27.  James  William  Barlow,  a.b., 
Science  Sub-Lecturer, 

Term  Examinations,  . 


28.  Rev.  Richard  M.  Conner,  a.m., 
(Elected  Fellow  in  June,  1851). 


£ 

s. 

d. 

14 

14 

0 

27 

14 

0 

42 

0 

0 

~69 

IT 

~0 

150 

0 

0 

6 

18 

6 

18  18 

0 

175 

16 

~6 

2714 

0 

42 

0 

0 

~69~ 

14 

~~0 

27 

14 

0 

45 

3 

0 

72 

17~ 

0 

18 

9 

4 

36 

15 

0 

~55 

4 

4 

27 

14 

0 

18 

9 

4 

46 

4 

0 

92 

T~ 

4 

60 

0 

0 

27 

14 

0 

18 

9 

4 

40 

19 

0 

147 

2 

4 

27 

14 

0 

18 

9 

4 

35 

14 

0 

~ 81~ 

t r 

4 

27 

14 

0 

18 

9 

4 

31 

10 

0 

~77~ 

13 

4 

18 

9 

4 

25 

4 

0 

43 

13~ 

4 

The  foregoing  Statement  requires  but  few  explanatory  remarks.  In  some  few  cases,  the 
duties  referred  to  -were  performed  in  Michaelmas  Term,  before  Nov.  20,  which  will  account 
for  some  apparent  discrepancies  between  this  statement  and  Table  V.  Each  Fellow,  while 
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engaged  in  examining  at  the  ordinary  Term  Examinations,  or  at  the  Honor  and  Prize 
Examinations,  or  at  the  Catechetical  and  Divinity  Examinations,  receives  one  guinea  for  each 
day  during  which  he  is  so  employed.  No  Lay  Fellow  can  be  Catechetical  Lecturer  or 
Examiner,  or  hold  any  office  in  the  Divinity  School. 

Some  of  the  offices  above  mentioned  are  not  necessarily  held  by  Fellows.  Dr.  Butcher 
was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History  by  His  Grace  the  Lord  Primate,  by  junior  Fellowships 
whom  the  Professorship  was  founded  and  endowed.  Mr.  Dixon  was  elected  Erasmus  in  Trinity  College. 
Smith’s  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  having  been  the  successful  Candidate  at  an  Exami- 
nation held  by  the  Board,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  Mr. 

Haughton  was  elected  to  fill  the  Chair  of  Geology  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  after 
they  had  inquired  into  the  qualifications  of  all  the  Candidates  who  presented  themselves, 
in  pursuance  of  public  notice  given  to  that  effect. 

The  senior  of  the  Junior  Fellows  generally  holds  the  offices  of  Junior  Bursar  and 
Registrar  of  Chambers,  but  after  Iris  appointment  he  ceases  to  take  new  Pupils.  The  office 
of  Junior  Proctor  is  held  only  for  one  year.  To  this  office  the  Junior  Fellows  are  appointed 
in  rotation  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  in  whom  the  right  of  nomination  is  vested 
by  the  Charter.  The  emoluments  of  the  Junior  Proctor  arise  principally  from  fees  paid  by 
all  Students  admitted  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  office  of  Junior  Dean  is  held 
in  like  manner ; but  no  Lay  Fellow  can  be  appointed  to  the  office.  With  regard  to  the 
minor  Lectureships,  the  rule  of  seniority  is  generally  followed,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Science  Sub-Lectureships,  which  are  usually  held  by  the  most  junior  of  the  Fellows. 

(Signed) 


Answers  of 
Twenty-two 
Junior  Fellows, 
INCLUDING  ALI. 
the  Tutors, 
to  Papf.ii  No.  13. 


William  Digby  Sadleir,  d.d. 
Andrew  S.  Hart,  ll.d. 

John  Toleken,  m.d. 

S.  Butcher,  d.d. 

Joseph  Carson,  d.d. 

John  A.  Malet,  a.m. 

Robert  V.  Dixon,  a.m. 
Thomas  Stack,  a.m. 

George  M'Dowell,  a.m. 
William  Lee,  a.m. 

John  H.  Jellett,  a.m. 


George  Salmon,  a.m. 
William  Roberts,  a.m. 
George  Longfield,  a.m. 
Michael  Roberts,  a.m. 
Joseph  A.  Galbraith,  a.m. 
Samuel  Haughton,  a.m. 
John  William  Stubbs,  a.m. 
Richard  Townsend,  a.m. 
John  K.  Ingram,  ll.d.  ; 
Hewitt  R.  Poole,  a.m. 
Richard  M.  Conner,  a.m. 


Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
March  25,  1852. 


Copy  of  Letter  of  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Carson,  d.d, 
f.t.c.d.,  asking  for  Rules  of  Tutorial  System. 

Dublin  University  Commission, 

40,  Trinity  College, 

SiRj  Dublin,  5th  June,  1852. 

In  the  joint  answer  of  the  Junior  Fellows  which  you  forwarded  to  her  Majesty’s  Com- 
missioners for  the  University  of  Dublin,  the  Fellows  refer  to  certain  arrangements,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Tutorial  System  is  administered.  In  the  course  of  the  inquiries  of  the 
Commissioners  it  has  become  important  for  them  to  obtain  a copy  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  in  which  such  arrangements  are  embodied.  Under  these  circumstances,  I am 
directed  by  the -Commissioners  to  request  that  you  will  obtain  for  them  a copy  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Tutorial  system  now  in  force,  and  a copy  of  the  agreement  entered 
into  by  each  Tutor,  binding  him  to  observe  the  rules  of  the  system. 

(Signed)  W.  Neilson  Hancock, 

Rev.  Joseph  Carson,  d.d.,  f.t.c.d.  Secretary. 


Letter  of 
Secretary  to  Rev. 

Dr.  Carson, 
asking  for  Rules  of 
Tutorial  Sysiem. 


Copy  of  Letter  from  Rev.  Joseph  Carson,  d.d.,  f.t.c.d.,  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Commissioners,  enclosing  Rules  of  Tutorial  System. 

Sir,  Trinity  College,  June  24th,  1852. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  expressed  in  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  I beg-  to 
enclose  for  the  use  of  the  University  Commissioners  a copy  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
of  the  Tutorial  system. 

The  Commissioners  have  likewise  asked  for  a copy  of  the  agreement  entered  into  by 
each  Tutor,  binding  him  to  observe  the  rules  of  the  system.  In  reply,  I beg  to  state  that 
each  member  has  heretofore  signified  his  assent  to,  and  adoption  of  its  regulations,  by 
signing  his  name  in  the  book  in  which  these  regulations  are  entered.  The  sense  of  honour, 
and  a spirit  of  mutual  good  faith,  have  proved  fully  as  effectual  as  a technical  legal  obliga- 
tion; and  therefore  no  separate  form  of  agreement  has  hitherto  been  found  necessary. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

(Signed)  Joseph  Carson. 

W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d., 

Secretary  to  Dublin  University  Commission. 


Letter  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Carson 
to  Secretary, 
with  Rules  of 
Tutorial  System. 


T 
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DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY  COMMISSION. 


KDLE  SYSTEM™*1^  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Tutorial  System  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1.  All  monies  accruing  under  the  name  of  tuition  fees  are  thrown  into  a common  fund 
which  is  divided  among  the  tutors  according  to  the  following  rules. 

2.  The  tutors  are  divided  into  three  grades,  according  to  seniority,  and  the  number  of 
members  in  each  of  the  first  and  third  grades  is  five. 

3.  The  division  of  tuition  fees  received  from  any  class  of  Students,  among  the  Tutors 
entitled  to  the  same  (as  hereinafter  provided),  is  made  to  Tutors  in  the  senior,  middle,  and 
junior  grades  respectively,  in  the  proportion  of  the  numbers  four,  three,  and  two. 

4.  A Fellow  who  becomes  a Tutor  on  or  before  the  November  entrance  day  of  any  class 
is  entitled  to  share  in  all  tuition  fees  subsequently  paid  by  that  class. 

5.  A Fellow  becoming  a Tutor'  ajter  the  November  entrance  day,  and  before  the  first 
Michaelmas  Examination  of  any  class,  is  entitled  to  share  in  all  entrance  and  replacement 
fees  received  from  that  class  after  he  becomes  a Tutor  ; and  is  also  entitled  to  such  a por- 
tion of  the  December,  and  all  subsequent  half-yearly  dividends  paid  by  that  class,  as  shall 
bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  full  dividend  accruing  therefrom  to  each  member  of  his  grade, 
which  the  number  of  Students  entering  for  the  class,  after  he  becomes  a Tutor,  bears  to 
the  entire  number  of  Students  who  have  entered  for  it. 

6.  No  Tutor  is  entitled  to  receive  a dividend  on  the  tuition  fees  paid  by  a class  the 

entrances  for  which  have  closed  before  he  becomes  a Tutor  ; with  this  exception,  that  a 
Tutor  who  has  once  shared,  in  any  proportion  as  aforesaid,  in  the  December  dividend  of 
the  Senior  Sophister  class,  is  thenceforward  entitled  to  share  in  the  same  proportion 
in  the  half-yearly  fees  paid  by  all  the  Bachelor  classes,  and  to  share  fully  in  all  replace- 
ment fees.  x 

. All  payments  are  divided  (with  regard  to  the  periods  of  distribution)  into  two  classes 
• viz.,  (a)  half-yearly  fees  ; and  (b)  fees  paid  for  entrances  and  replacements. 

(а)  The  half-yearly  payments  are  divisible  on  the  first  Saturdays  in  June  and  December 
respectively.  No  Fellow  ceasing  to  be  a Tutor  before  either  of  these  days  is  entitled  to 
share,  as  a member  of  the  Tutorial  System,  in  the  dividend  payable  on  that  day. 

(б)  Entrance  and  replacement  fees  are  divided  from  time  to  time  ; and  any  Tutor  ceasing 
to  be  a member  of  the  Tutorial  System,  or  rising  from  one  grade  to  another,  receives  his 
due  share  of  all  payments  made  to  the  Junior  Bursar,  on  the  foot  of  entrances  and 
replacements,  before  the  date  of  such  change. 

8.  A Tutor  becoming  Junior  Bursar  or  Senior  Fellow  is  entitled,  so  long  as  he  remains 
a Fellow,  to  the  tuition  fees  paid  by  all  Students  who  originally  entered  under  him. 

9.  A Fellow  ceasing  to  hold  pupils  receives  an  equivalent  for  the  tuition  fees  sub- 
sequently paid  by  the  Students  who  had  entered  under  him,  which  equivalent  is  calculated 
as  follows : — 

i.  An  estimate  is  made  of  the  entire  value  of  the  tuition  fees  payable  by  his  pupils  who 
originally  entered  under  him,  and  whose  names  are  then  on  the  Books;  on  the  supposition 
that  such  Students  (of  whatever  Collegiate  rank)  keep  their  names  on  the  Books  to  the 
first  Commencement  day  on  which  they  might  respectively  graduate. 

n.  The  smn  so  calculated  is  paid  to  him  or  his  representatives  in  eight,  seven,  or  six 
half-yearly  payments,  out  of  the  tutorial  fund  ; the  first  of  such  payments  to  be  due  on  the 
first  Saturday  in  June  or  December,  as  the  case  may  be,  next  after  the  said  Fellow  ceases 
\ohold  pupils ; the  payments  forming  a decreasing  arithmetic  series,  whose  common 
difference  is  equal  to  the  lowest  term. 

hi.  The  number  of  payments  is  eight,  in  the  case  of  any  Fellow  ceasing  to  be  a Tutor 
previous  to  the  first  regular  half-yearly  payment  occurring  in  his  year  of  grace ; seven,  if 
he  cease  to  be  a Tutor  previous  to  the  second  half-yearly  payment ; and  six,  if  he  fully 
avail  himself  of  his  year  of  grace ; so  that  the  date  of  the  last  payment  is  in  all  three  cases 
the  same. 

. 10.  Each  successive  half-yearly  payment  made  to  an  outgoing  Tutor,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Rule  9,  is  levied  equally  on  those  classes  in  which  the  said  Tutor  could  have  had 
pupils  reckoned  to  his  credit  in  the  calculation  made  under  that  Rule. 

1 At.every  half-yearly  payment  each  Tutor  is  permitted  to  exempt  from  tuition  fees 
rivo  Pensioners;  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  he  may  grant  exemption  on  any  entrance  day  to  one 
Pensioner  whose  tuition  fees  are  six  guineas,  provided  he  exempt  but  one  Pensioner  at  the 
following  half-yearly  payment ; or,  lastly,  he  may  exempt  at  entrance  one  Pensioner  whose 
tuition  fees  are  ten  guineas ; but  in  this  case  he  will  forfeit  his  right  of  exempting  any 
Student  at  the  following  half-yearly  payment. 

12.  The  sons  and  brothers  of  Fellows  and  ex-Fellows  are  exempt  from  tuition  fees. 

13.  The  tuition  fees  of  Scholars  and  ex-Scholars  are  paid  to  their  own  Tutors,  and  do 
not  enter  into  the  common  fund. 

14.  No  financial  Rule  can  be  altered  without  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Tutors  for 
the  time  being. 

15.  On  the  20th  of  November  in  each  year  a Committee  of  five  Tutors  is  elected;  one 
by  the  upper  and  lower  grades  respectively ; two  by  the  middle  grade ; and  an  Auditor, 
elected  by  the  entire  body  of  Tutors. 

16.  The  duties  of  the  Committee  are: — 1,  to  arrange  the  distribution  of  Lectures 
among  the  Tutors ; 2,  to  examine  into  and  enforce  the  due  performance  of  Lectures ; 
3,  to  regulate  and  report  upon  all  matters  connected  with  the  duties  of  Tutors ; 4,  to 
summon  meetings  of  the  Tutors,  when  necessary ; and  5,  to  superintend  the  financial 
department. 
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17.  A Tutor, -if  elected  a member  of  the  Committee,  is  bound  to  serve,  unless  be  can  Role^ofJTotoriai. 

provide  a substitute  from  bis  own  grade.  . . __  ' 

18.  Each  Tutor  is  required  to  lecture  at  least  two  hours  daily ; but  the  Committee 
have  the  power  of  granting  certain  exemptions  to  the  Honor  Lecturers  in  Classics,  the 
Classical  Lecturers  of  the  Senior  Sophister  Class,  and  the  Lecturers  in  Experimental 
Physics.  A Fellow  becoming  a Tutor  after  November,  and  before  July,  shall,  during  that 
period,  be  exempt  from  the  duties  of  lecturing. 

N.B.  This  rule  cannot  be  altered  except  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Tutors. 

19.  Each  Tutor  is  bound  to  lecture  the  classes  sent  to  him  by  the  Committee,  and  at  the 
hours  fixed  by  them ; and  is  also  strictly  bound  to  notify  to  the  Committee  every  instance 
of  his  own  absence  from  Lecture. 

20.  Each  Tutor  is  obliged  to  send  in  the  returns  of  attendance  of  his  classes  at  Lectures 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  every  Friday  before  two  o’clock,  or  to  leave  them  in 
readiness  for  the  orderly  porter  : and  these  returns  are  to  be  laid  before  the  Provost  on  the 
following  Saturday  morning,  at  Confirmations. 

21.  Whenever  the  number  of  Students  attending  any  Lecture  shall,  for  two  consecutive 

days’  fall  below  two,  the  Lecturer  is  bound  to  notify  the  fact  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee before  two  o’clock  on  the  second  day ; and  the  Committee  must  thereupon  take 
into  consideration  the  expediency  of  modifying  the  arrangements  of  Lectures  for  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  so  often  as  it  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  to  each  Lecturer  the 
attendance  of  a sufficient  class.  ' 

22.  In  case  of  the  illness  or  unavoidable  absence  of  any  Tutor,  the  Committee  is 
empowered  to  appoint  a deputy  or  deputies  to  lecture  in  his  stead.  The  deputy  shall, 
if  possible,  lecture  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  Tutor  in  whose  stead  he  is 
appointed ; and  no  person  can  be  appointed  a deputy  who  is  already  a Lecturer  in  the  same 

subject^hen  any  app0jntment  0f  a deputy  has  taken  place  under  the  foregoing  Rule,  the 
Committee  are  empowered  to  deduct  from  the  next  half-yearly  dividend  of  such  Tutor,  the 
sum  of  one  guinea,  for  each  day  of  bona  fide  lecture,  and  pay  the  same  to  the  deputy  or 

24.  The  Committee  have  no  power  to  appoint  any  Fellow  to  act  as  deputy  except  he  has 
previously  given  his  assent  by  signature  to  the  Rules  of  the  Tutorial  System. 

25.  Whenever  a Tutor  is  absent  from  his  Lectures  for  more  than  one  day  in  the  Term,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  appoint  deputies  to  lecture  in  his  stead. 

26.  If  at  any  time  the  Committee  see  reason  to  believe  that  any  Tutor  lias  wiltully 

neglected  his  duty,  they  are  empowered  at  their  discretion  to  appoint  deputies  to  act 
for  such  Tutor,  and  to  fix  the  amount  to  be  deducted  from  his  next  half-yearly  dividend  at 
any  .sum  not  less  than  seven  guineas,  nor  more  than  twenty-one  guineas,  per  week ; the. 
payments,  however,  to  the  deputies  remaining  as  fixed  by  Rule  23.  . 

27.  Any  Lecturer  habitually  omitting  to  furnish  the  Committee  with  the  information 

stated  in  Rules  19,  20,  and  21,  is  considered  to  be  thereby  rendered  liable  to  the  penalty 
stated  in  Rule  26.  , . 

28.  If  the  above  provisions  be  at  any  time  found  inadequate  to  secure  the  diligent 

discharge  of  his  duty  by  any  Tutor,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Committee,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  majority  of  the  Tutors,  to  lay  the  case  before  the  Provost,  in  conformity  with  the 
following  clause  of  the  Statutes,  cap.  x.  pp.  52,  53.  _ , , . 

“ Quod  si  Tutor  quispiam  pupilhs  ad  bonis  artes  quotidie  erudiendis  non  attenderit, 
ordinamus,  ut  si  post  binas  admonitiones,  majorem  in  re  pupillari  curam  non  adhibuent,  a 
Prieposito  quinque  solidis  mulctetur.  Quod  si  nihilominus  se  in  pupilhs  erudiendis  negli- 
gentius  o-esserit,  pupilli,  Prtepositi  auctoritate,  ad  alterius  Tutoris  curam  transferantur.  ’ 

29.  Any  Tutor  deprived  of  his  Pupils  by  the  Provost,  in  consequence  of  such  represen- 
tation, shall  be  no  longer  considered  a member  of  the  Tutorial  System. 

30.  If  at  any  time  three  or  more  Tutors  be  not  included  in  the  Tutorial  System,  any  ot 

those  included  in  it  are  at  liberty  to  withdraw.  , _ . . . 

31.  The  Junior  Bursarship,  when  vacant,  shall  be  offered  to  the  lutors  m ordei  ot 

32.  The  Committee  is  authorized  to  pay  annually  a sum  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds, 

in  order  to  defray  the  cost  of  keeping  a record  of  the  attendance  of  Students  on  Terms  and 
Examinations.  . ...  .,  . 

33.  All  incidental  expenses  are  charged  by  the  Committee  on  the  halt-yearly  dividend, 

in  the  proportion  of  the  three  grades.  _ , . 

34.  Any  addition  to,  or  modification  of,  the  foregoing  Rules,  duly  sanctioned  by  the 
Tutors,  shall  be  considered  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Rules  of  the  Tutorial  System,  to 
which  any  Fellow,  hereafter  joining  the  System,  is  understood  to  give  his  assent. 

Trinity  College,  June  16,  1852. 


Answers  of  Rev.  Charles  Graves,  d.d.,  Junior  Fellow,  to  the  Questions  in  Paper  No.  13. 
Junior  Fellowships  in  1 rinity  College. 

1.  Did  you,  during  the  year  commencing  20th  November,  1850,  hold  the  office  of  Tutor 
along  with  your  Junior  Fellowship  ? 

I was  a Junior  Fellow,  but  not  a Tutor,  during  the  year  commencing  November  20,  1850. 

2.  Did  you  hold  any,  and  what  other  office  or  Professorship  in  connexion  with  the  College 
or  University  during  that  period  ? 


Answers  of 
Rev.  Charles 
Graves,d.d.,i'.t.c.d 
to  Paper  No.  13- 

Junior  Fellowships. 
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I held  the  office  of  Professor  of  Mathematics  during  that  period. 

3.  Are  you  in  Holy  Orders ; and,  if  not,  do  you  hold  any,  and  which  Lay  Fellowship,  or 
have  you  a dispensation  ? 

I am  in  Holy  Orders. 

4.  Have  any  of  the  duties  attached  to  the  office  of  Junior  Fellow  or  Tutor  by  the  Statutes 
of  Charles  the  First,  become  obsolete  ? 

I am  not  aware  that  any  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  a Junior  Fellow  by  the  Statutes  of 
Charles  I.  have  become  obsolete.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  duties  attached  to  the 
office  of  Tutor,  with  the  exception  of  some  minor  regulations  respecting  the  payments  of 
their  pupils. 

5.  Have  any  duties  been  added  to  either  of  these  offices  since  the  Charter  of  Charles  the 
First ; and,  if  so,  by  what  authority  ? 

The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  being  charged  with  the  general  government  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  College,  have,  from  time  to  time,  made  orders  prescribing  and  altering  the 
duties  of  the  Junior  Fellows  and  Tutors,  as  regards  Lectures,  Examinations,  and  other 
matters. 

6.  What  was  the  number  of  your  pupils  on  the  20th  November,  1850,  and  to  what  classes 
in  College  standing  did  they  belong  ? 7.  How  many  Lectures  did  you  give  as  Tutor,  in 
what  subjects,  and  to  what  classes  of  Students,  during  the  year  commencing  November, 
1850  ? 8.  What  was  the  number  of  your  own  pupils  that  attended  each  series  of  your 
Lectures,  as  Tutor,  during  each  Term  in  that  period  ? 9.  What  was  the  number  of  the 
pupils  of  other  Tutors  who  attended  each  series  of  your  Lectures,  as  Tutor,  during  each 
Term  in  that  period  ? 1 0.  By  whom  and  by  what  authority  were  the  pupils  of  other 
Tutors  directed  to  attend  your  Lectures,  and  your  pupils  directed  to  attend  the  Lectures  of 
other  Tutors  ? 11.  How  many  Lectures  did  you  give  as  a Junior  Fellow,  distinct  from  the 
Lectures  which  you  gave  as  a Tutor,  during  the  year  commencing  the  20th  of  November, 
1850  ? 12.  In  what  subjects  were  those  Lectures  given,  to  what  classes  of  Students,  and 
what  was  the  number  of  Students  attending  each  course  ? 13.  At  what  Examinations  and 
in  what  subjects  did  you  examine  as  a Junior  Fellow,  during  the  year  commencing  the  20th  of 
November,  1850  ? 14.  What  was  the  number  of  Students  examined  by  you  on  each  such 
occasion  ? 15.  Were  any  of  your  own  pupils  amongst  those  examined  by  you  ? 1 G.  Were 
any  of  those  who  attended  your  Lectures  as  a Tutor,  afterwards  examined  by  you,  as  a 
Junior  Fellow,  in  the  subject  of  such  Lectures  ? 

These  questions  are  not  applicable  in  my  case,  as  I am  not  a Tutor,  and  have  no  pupils. 
In  my  answers  to  the  questions  proposed  to  me  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  “ Paper  No. 
7,”  I have  given  full  information  respecting  the  Lectures  which  I deliver  as  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  their  subjects,  and  the  class  of  Students  attending  them  ; and  I have  done 
the  same  with  respect  to  the  Examinations  which  it  is  my  duty  to  assist  in  conducting. 

17.  State  generally  any  other  duties  you  performed  as  a Junior  Fellow  or  Tutor  during 
the  period  referred  to,  besides  lecturing  and  examining,  and  the  duties  mentioned  in  the 
Statutes  ? 

In  addition  to  the  duties  performed  by  me  as  Professor  of  Mathematics,  I have  acted, 
during  the  period  referred  to,  as  Member  of  a Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  to  assist 
the  Librarians.  I have  also  taken  my  turn  to  read  prayers  at  Morning  Service  in  the 
College  Chapel. 

18.  Do  you  usually  reside  within  the  College,  and  if  not,  within  what  distance  from  the 
College  do  you  reside  ? 

I do  not  usually  reside  within  the  College.  My  residence,  in  Fitzwilliam-square,  is  about 
an  English  mile  distant  from  it.  I have,  however,  chambers  within  the  walls  of  the  College, 
where  I attend  daily  during  Term  time. 

19.  What  were  your  emoluments  as  a Tutor  during  the  year  commencing  20th  of 
November,  1850  ? 20.  How  much  did  you  receive  from  your  own  pupils  as  Tutor’s  fees 
during  that  period  ? 21.  How  much  did  you  receive  from  the  Tutor’s  fees  paid  by  the 
pupils  of  other  Tutors  ? 

I am  not  entitled  to  receive  any  fees  for  tuition. 

22.  What  salary  or  emoluments  did  you  receive  as  a Junior  Fellow  during  that  period  ? 

I received  the  salary  of  a Junior  Fellow,  which  is  £40,  late  Irish  currency.  I also  had 

the  advantage  of  occupying  chambers  rent  free ; and  was  entitled  to  my  Commons  at  the 
Fellows’  table. 

23.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  derived  from  each  of  the  several  distinct  sources 
of  your  income  been  fixed  ? 

The  salary  of  a Junior  Fellow,  which  had  been  fixed  at  £3  by  the  Statutes  of  Charles  I.,  - 
was  increased  in  1722,  to  £15  by  a decree  of  the  Board,  made  with  the  consent  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Visitors  of  the  College.  It  was  raised  to  its  present  amount  by  a 
Royal  Letter  of  the  31st  of  Geo.  II. 

24. _  Does  the  income  of  a Junior  Fellow  and  Tutor  vary  much ; and  to  what  extent  has 
it  varied  in  your  instance  in  the  last  ten  years  ? 

The  income  of  a Tutor  varies  considerably.  As  I have  ceased  to  hold  that  office  for  nine 
years,  I am  unable  to  state  the  extent  to  which  it  has  varied  within  the  period  referred  to. 

25.  What  was  the  amount  of  your  emoluments  from  each  of  the  other  offices  or  appoint- 
ments, if  any,  -which  you  held  in  connexion  with  the  College  or  University,  during  the  year 
commencing  20th  November,  1850  ? 

The  salary  of  the  Professorship  of  Mathematics,  which  I hold,  is  £700. 

(Signed)  Charles  Graves,  d.d., 

Junior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


Answers  op 
Rev.  Charles 
Graves, d.d. , f.t.c.d. 
to  Paper  No.  13. 
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Answers  of  Four  Junior  Fellows  to  such  Questions  in  Paper  No.  13  as  refer  to  the  Amv 

Junior  Fellows  who  were  Non-Iutors  m IcoU-l.  Fellows,  all  Non- 

,,  , . . _ , „ „ Tutors,  to  the 

Junior  Fellowships  in  1 runty  College.  Questions  in 

1 Did  you  during  the  year  commencing  20th  November,  1850,  hold  the  office  of  Tutor  l aver  No.  m. 
alono-  ^ith  your  Junior  Fellowship  ? 2.  Did  you  hold  any  and  what  other  office  or  1 rotes-  Junior  FcllowsWpS. 
sorship  in  connexion  with  the  College  or  University  during  that  period  . 

Dunn-  the  year  commencing  20th  November,  1850,  the  Junior  Fellows  named  below 
were  Non-Tutors,  and  held  the  offices  attached  to  then  names  :—  . . , . 

Beniamin  Diclison,  a.m.,  Assistant  Librarian;  Examiner  for  Honors  in  Classics;  Assistant 
Greek  Lecturer  for  Honors ; Sub-Lecturer  in  Science  for  Honors. 

George  F.  Shaw,  a.b.  (absent  with  leave  by  Queen’s  Letter).  a . 

William  A Willock,  a.m.,  Assistant  to  Archbishop  Kings  Lecturer  m Divinity;  Sub- 

Lecturer  in  Science  for  Honors ; Catechetical  Lecturer  (one  Term). 

John  Y.  Rutledge,  a.m.,  Assistant  Greek  Lecturer  for  Honors ; Sub-Lecturer  m Science 

for  Honors.  . _ . „ Tt 

James  W.  Barlow,  a.b.,  Sub-Lecturer  in  Science  for  Honors. 

Biclmvd  M.  Conner,  A.M.  (elected  in  June,  1851).  , . , _ „ ,. 

3.  Are  you  in  Holy  Orders;  and  if  not,  do  yon  hold  any,  and  winch  Lay  Fellowship,  or 

h“hSovtSSknior  Fellows  are  all  in  Holy  Orders  except  Mr  Shaw  and  Mr 
Barlow  Mr.  Shaw  has  a conditional  dispensation  from  the  Crown;  and  in  the  case  ot 
Mr.  Barlow,  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Statutes  for  taking  Holy  Orders  has  not  yet 

“rllave  any  of  the  duties  attached  to  the  office  of  Junior  Fellow  or  Tutor  by  the 

Statutes  of  Charles  the  First  become  obsolete!  , T 

The  duties  attached  to  the  office  of  Junior  Fellow  by  the  Statutes  of  King  Charles  I. 
which  hare  become  obsolete,  are  of  minor  importance,  and  hare,  for  the  most  part, 
reference  to  the  offices  of  either  Dean  or  Tutor,  The  Statutes  enjoin  that  every 
Fellow  shall  dine  in  the  College  Hall  everyday,  unless  he  have  permission  from  the 
Provost  or  Vice-Provost  to  absent  himself.  This  is,  ot  course,  noi^ i enforced  at  present. 

It  is  the  duty,  also,  of  each  Sub-Lecturer  to  report  to  the  Senior  Lecturer  “si  observat 
ipse  aut  ab  affis  audiyerit,  discipulum  aliquum  urbem  Dubhmensem  frequentare.  This  has 

become^ohsolete.uties  aqqefp  to  either  of  these  offices  since  the  Charter  of  Charles  the 

First : and  if  so,  by  wbat  authority.  , . . . . , 

In  consequence  of  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  duties  required  by  the  Statutes,  and 
the  obligation  of  obeying  the  Provost  “ in  omnibus  licitis  et  honest, is,  it  can  scarcely  be 
«nirl  that,  a new  duty  has  been  added.  , _ ... 

11.  How  many  Lectures  did  you  give  as  a Junior  Fellow,  distinct  from  the  Lectm-es  which 
you  gave  as  a Tutor,  during  the  year  commencing  the  20th  of  November,  1850  . 12.  In 

what  subjects  were  those  Lectures  given,  to  what  classes  of  Students,  and  what  was  the 
number  of  Students  attending  each  Course  ? . .. . 


Classes. 

Subjects. 

No.  of 

Attendance.  i 

Lecturers. 

Lectures. 

Mich. 

Hilary. 

Trinity. 

Rev.  B.  Dickson,  a.m.,  . . j 

Senior  ) 
Sophisters,  ( 

Ethics,  ) 

Honor  Course,  j 

68 

6 

11 

- 

1 

Rev.  W.  A.  Willock,  a.m.,  . j 

Junior  ) 
Sophisters,  / 

Physics,  ) 
Honor  Course,  j 

6S 

18 

12 

11 

rJ 

Rev.  J.  Y.  Rutledge,  A.M.,  . | 

Senior  ) 
Freshmen,  / 

Log.andMath.,  ( 
Honor  Course,  f 

68 

22 

17 

1 

James  W.  Barlow,  a.b.,  • j 

Junior  ) 
Freshmen, ) 

Mathematics,  1 
Honor  Course,  j 

68 

17 

- 

4 

& 

Rev.  B.  Dickson,  A.M.,  . . | 

Junior  1 
Freshmen,  J 

Classical  1 
Honor  Course,  J 

82 

22 

21 

15 

•bJ 

2 

Rev.  J.  Y.  Rutledge,  a.m.,  . | 

Junior  ) 
Sophisters, ) 

Classical  1 
Honor  Course,  J 

82 

27 

10 

6 

| 

tA 

Rev.  W.  A.  Willock,  a.m.,  . | 

Junior  'j 
Divinity  > 
Class,  ) 

Subjects  of  "j 
DivinityTerms  J 

33 

21 

18 

18 

S| 

d 

Rev.  W.  A.  Willock,  a.m.,/ 
(lectured  one  Term),  ( 

Junior  ) 
Freshmen,  j 

St.  Luke’s  Gospel 
( Catechetical ) 

} 5 

20 

- 

- 
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Answers  of 
Four  Junior 
Fellows,  all  Non- 
Tutors,  to  THE 
Questions  in 
Paper  No.  13. 

Junior  Fellowships. 


The  duties  of  the  Sub-Lecturers  (Preelectores  Inferior, es)  are  defined  by  the  Statutes  of 
Charles  I.,  chap.  xiv.  They  principally  consist  in  lecturing  the  four  Undergradute  Classes 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Senior  Lecturer  ( Prcelector  Primarius ),  and  extended 
formerly  to  all  the  Students  in  those  classes ; but  in  consequence  of  a recent  regulation 
of  the  Board,  whereby  the  Students  have  been  enabled  in  part  to  obtain  credit  for  their 
Examinations  by  attendance  on  the  Tutors’  Lectures,  the  Sub-Lecturers  have  been  directed 
to  lecture  the  Honor  Candidates  of  their  classes  in  the  advanced  Science  Courses  of  the 
Examinations. 


Until  the  Trinity  Term  of  1851,  the  Sub-Lecturers’  classes  were  generally  well  attended, 
but  in  that  Term  there  was  a falling  off  (as  the  above  Table  shows),  which  requires  to  be 
explained.  Changes  in  the  system  of  lecturing  the  Students  had  from  time  to  time  been 
introduced,  and  at  the  period  referred  to,  the  Students  were  classified  as  Honor  men  and 
ordinary  Students.  The  Lectures  for  the  Honor  men  were  provided  by  the  University,  and 
those  for  the  ordinary  Students  by  their  Tutors.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  Tutors  to  affix 
to  the  doors  of  their  chambers  notices  of  the  Lectures  and  Lecturers  provided  by  the 
University  and  by  the  Tutors  for  the  several  classes.  In  the  notices  for  that  Term,  however, 
all  mention  of  the  University  Honor  Lectures  in  Science  was  omitted,  and  Tutors  were 
substituted  as  the  Honor  Lecturers  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes.  The  Pupils 
were  directed  by  their  Tutors  to  attend  the  new  Lecturers ; and  as  two  of  these  were 
Honor  Examiners  for  the  year,  and  lectured  two  of  the  classes,  the  University  Lectures  of 
those  classes  were  deserted.  The  thud  University  Lecturer  retained  his  class,  as  the  Tutor 
appointed  to  supersede  him  was  not  an  Honor  Examiner. 

The  Greek  Honor  Lecturer  and  his  three  Assistants  are  nominated  by  the  Board.  Their 
duties  consist  in  lecturing,  during  each  Term,  the  Candidates  for  Honors  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Authors  appointed  for  the  ensuing  Examinations ; the  Lecture  each  day  is  partly  a 
Prelection  and  partly  a Catechetical  Examination  of  the  Students ; it  comprises  a critical 
and  exegetical  commentary  on  the  text  of  the  author,  together  with  such  collateral  infor- 
mation as  the  Lecturer  may  deem  advisable.  One  day  in  each  week  is  devoted  to  Com- 
position in  Greek,  Latin,  or  English,  and  Premiums  are  awarded  by  the  Board  at  the  end 
of  the  Term,  to  such  Students  as  are  recommended  by  the  Lecturer.  A Non-tutor,  if  ap- 
pointed to  this  office,  lectures  every  day  in  the  week  ; but  a Tutor,  if  appointed,  lectures 
in  his  capacity  of  Greek  Lecturer  on  three  alternate  days,  and  in  his  capacity  of  Tutor  on 
the  three  remaining  days  ; as  the  necessary  preparation  for  these  Lectures  requires  very 
considerable  time  and  study,  any  Tutor  who  consents  to  act  as  a Greek  Lecturer  is  thereby 
exempted  from  giving  any  other  Lectures  as  a Tutor. 

13.  At  what  Examinations,  and  in  what  subjects,  did  you  examine  as  a Junior  Fellow, 
during  the  year  commencing  the  20th  of  November,  1850  ? 

The  number  of  days  each  Non-tutor  was  occupied  in  examining  is  as  follows  ; the  sub- 
jects are  stated  in  detail  in  the  University  Calendar : 


Rev.  B.  Dickson,  a.m.,  22  days,  Term  Examinations. 

17  „ for  Classical  Honors. 

2 „ Royal  Scholarships'. 

2 „ Sizarship. 

Mr.  Shaw  (absent  with  leave  by  Queen’s  Letter). 

Rev.  W.  A.  Willock,  a.m.,  22  „ Term  Examinations. 

6 „ Divinity  Examinations. 

2 „ Sizarship. 

Rev.  J.  Y.  Rutledge,  a.m.,  24  „ Term  Examinations. 

2 „ Sizarship. 

1 „ Berkeley  Medal. 

James  W . Barlow,  a.b.,  24  ,,  Term  Examinations. 

2 „ Sizarship. 

Rev.  R.  M.  Conner,  a.m.,  8 „ Term  Examinations. 

14.  What  was  the  number  of  Students  examined  by  you  on  each  such  occasion  ? 

In  the  Term  Examinations  the  Students  are  arranged  in  divisions  of  about  thirty,  to  each 
of  which  a Science  and  a Classical  Examiner  are  appointed. 

As  to  the  Honor  Examinations  of  Undergraduates,  no  record  is  kept  of  the  total  number 
examined  ; a return  is  made  of  the  names  of  the  successful  Candidates  alone,  the  number 
of  which  scarcely  ever  exceeds  twenty-four  in  one  class.  This  limit  is  determined  by  the 
rule  which  allows  one . first  and  two  second-rank  Honors  for  everv  forty  Students  in  the 
class.  There  is  sometimes  no  successful  Candidate. 

17.  State  generally  any  other  duties  you  performed  as  a Junior  Fellow  or  Tutor  during 
the  period  referred  to,  besides  lecturing  and  examining,  and  the  duties  mentioned  in  the 
Statutes  ? 

The  only  duties,  besides  those  of  lecturing  and  examining,  are  such  as  are  required  by 
the  Statutes,  viz.,  , the  duties  of  residing  in  or  near  the  College,  of  reading  in  the  College 
Chapel,  and  obeying  the  Provost  “ in  omnibus  licitis  et  honestis.”  Non-tutors  are  also, 
from  the  fact  of  their  being  Fellows,  continually  called  on  to  give  information,  by  letter  or 
otherwise,  to  Students  and  other  persons,  on  matters  connected  with  the  University. 

18.  Do  you  usually  reside  within  the  College,  and  if  not,  within  what  distance  from  the 
College  do  you  reside  ? 
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Benjamin.  Dickson,  a.m., 

James  W.  Barlow,  a.b., 

George  F.  Shaw,  a.b., 

William  A.  Wiliock,  a.m., 

John  Y.  Rutledge,  a.m., 

Richard  M.  Conner,  a.m., 

It  should  be  observed,  in  reference  to  this  question,  that  all  the  above  Fellows  occupy 
chamber^,  and  (Mr.  Shaw  excepted)  spend  a large  portion  of  each  day  during  Term  in 
the  College.  . 

22.  What  salary  or  emoluments  did  you  receive  as  a Junior  Fellow  during  that  period . 

The  salary  of  a Junior  Fellow  is  £40,  late  Irish  currency.  The  other  emoluments 

received  qua  Junior  Fellow,  are  Commons,  and  Chambers  rent-free.  Each  Fellow  pays  a 
deposit  for  his  Chambers,  which  is  returned  when  they  are  given  up. 

23.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  derived  from  each  of  the  several  distinct  sources 
of  your  income  been  fixed  ? 

The  salary  of  a Junior  Fellow  has  been  fixed  by  Statute  (Geo.  II.  p.  136),  the  salaries 
of  the  other  offices  are  determined  by  the  Board. 

24.  Does  the  income  of  a Junior  Fellow  and  Tutor  vary  much  ; and  to  what  extent  has 
it  varied  in  your  instance  in  the  last  ten  years  ? 

The  salary  of  a Non-Tutor  Junior  Fellow  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  the  one  variable,  the 
other  invariable.  The  invariable  item  is  £36  18s.  8 d.,  which  he  receives  as  a Junior  Fel- 
low, to  which  may  be  added  the  rent  of  his  Chambers  and  the  value  of  his  Commons.  The 
variable  portion  is  composed  of  the  Salaries  attached  to.  the  offices  to  which  he  may  be 
appointed.  The  Sub-Lectureships  for  Science  Honors  in  the  four  Classes  are  usually 
offered  to  the  four  most  junior  of  the  Fellows  ; and  the  Senior  Lecturer  at  each  Examina- 
tion always  commences  by  calling  on  the  most  junior  to  assist  him  in  examining,  then  upon 
the  next  in  seniority,  and  so  on.  One  of  the  Assistant  Greek  Lectureships  is  usually  held 
by  a Non-Tutor ; but  there  is  no  rule  established  by  practice  or  otherwise  concerning  it. 
The  remaining  three  Greek  Lectureships  are  always  held  by  the  Honor  Examiners  in 
Classics  for  the  year,  and  these  Examinerships  and  the  offices  of  Examiners  for  Science 
Honors  are  offered  to  each  of  the  Junior  Fellows  in  his  turn,  and  may  be  held  by  a Non- 
Tutor.  The  emoluments  of  a Non-Tutor  Fellow  are,  therefore,  greatest  when  he  holds  all 
the  offices  which  he  can  hold  conjointly,  and  least  when  he  holds  none  of  them.  This  latter 
might  occur  in  the  case  of  either  of  the  two  senior  Non-Tutors.  Non-Tutors  are,  how- 
ever, eligible  to  any  office  to  which  any  Junior  Fellow  may  be  elected  or  appointed,  and 
are  empowered  to  enjoy  all  other  the  rights,  profits,  and  emoluments,  and  to  perform  all 
other  the  duties  and  functions  of  Junior  Fellows,  excepting. those  pertaining  to  the  office  of 
a Tutor  ( Litt.  Pat.  3 Viet.)  Thus  Mr.  Dickson  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Assistant 
Librarian  for  a limited  period,  by  which  his  emoluments  are  increased  during  the  time  he 
holds  it  by  £60  per  annum ; and  Mr.  Wiliock  is  an  Assistant  to  Archbishop  King  s Lec- 
turer in  Divinity,  by  which  he  receives  £34  per  annum.* 


Answers  of 
Four  Junior 
Fellows,  all  Non- 
Tutors,  to  THE 
Questions  in 

[ All  reside  within  half  an  hour’s  walk  of  the  College.  Paper  No.  )3. 

) Junior  Fellowships. 


j-  Reside  in  College. 

(Absent  with  leave  by  Queen’s  Letter.) 


Greatest  Emolument  of  a Non-  Tutor  Felloiu. 

Salary  as  Junior  Fellow,  • 

Term  Examinations,  

Honor  Examiner, 

Lecturer  for  Classical^IIonors,  .... 

Sub-Lecturer,  . • 


£36  18  8 
25  4 0 

17  17  0 
27  14  0 

18  9 4 


£126  3 0 


Least  Emolument  of  a Non-  Tutor  Fellow. 

Salary  as  Junior  Fellow,  

Term  Examinations,  . 


£36  18  8 
25  4 0 


£62  2 8 


To  both  of  these  must  be  added  the  value  of  Chambers  and  Commons,  which  is,  however, 
very  trifling  in  the  case  of  such  Non-Tutors  as  are  married  or  absent.  The  sum  received  for 
the  Term  Examinations  is  contingent  on  the  number  of  divisions  to  be  examined  ; if  in  any 
case  there  were  only  two  divisions,  the  two  Senior  Non-Tutors  would  not  be  called  on  to 
examine ; it  is  contingent  also  upon  the  health  of  the  Examiner,  as  in  case  of  his  being 
prevented  by  illness  from  attending  at  any  Examination,  the  emoluments  are  lost  to  him ; 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  all  the  items  of  his  income,  except  his  salary  as  a Fellow, 
his  Chambers,  and  his  Commons ; in  the  case  of  absence  through  illness  he  would  receive 
only  £36  18s.  8 d.  a year. 


* The  first  Non-Tutor  was  elected  in  1844,  and  between  this  date  and  1851,  thirteen  have  been  elected.  As  none 
of  these  gentlemen,  excepting  Mr.  Dickson  and  Mr.  Wiliock,  iysr 


except  a Greek  or  Sub-Lectureship,  u*  au  ™ ««*.»*  - — ..  , , - 

probable  emolument  of  a Non-Tutor  Fellow,  to  exclude  the  salaries  of  the  two  offices  mentioned  aDove. 


Examinership,  it  has  l 


a thought  right,  in  estimating  the  greatest 
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Answers  of 
Four  Junior 
Fellows,  all  No> 
Tutors,  to  the 
Questions  in 
Paper  No.  13. 

Junior  Fellowships, 


Answers  of 
George  F. 
Shaw,  Esq.,  f.t.c.d.. 
to  the  Questions 
in  Paper  No.  13. 


Junior  Fellowships 
in  Trinity  College. 


25.  TVliat  was  the  amount  of  your  emoluments  from  each  of  the  other  offices  or 
appointments,  if  any,  which  you  held  in  connexion  with  the  College  or  University,  during 
the  year  commencing  20th  November,  1850  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  as  follows  : — 


Rev.  B.  Dickson,  a.m. 

Assistant  Librarian, 

Assistant  Greek  Lecturer  (Honors), 
Science  Lecturer  for  Honors, 
Examining  41  days. 


George  F.  Shaw  (absent  with  leave  by  Queen’s  Letter). 
Rev.  W.  A.  Wtllock. 

Divinity  Lecturer,  

Science  Lecturer  (Honors),  .... 
Catechetical  Lecturer,  ..... 

Examining  30  days,  , 


Rev.  J.  Y.  Rutledge,  a.m. 

Assistant  Greek  Lecturer  for  Honors, 
Science  Lecturer  for  Honors, 
Examining  24  days, 

Examining  (Berkeley  Medal), 


James  W.  Barlow,  a.b. 

Science  Lecturer  for  Honors, 
Examining  24  days, 


£60 

0 

0 

27 

14 

0 

IS 

9 

4 

43 

1 

0 

£149’ 

4 

4 

£27 

14 

0 

18 

9 

4 

4 

4 

0 

31 

10 

0 

£81 

17 

4 

£27 

14 

0 

18 

9 

4 

25 

4 

0 

5 

5 

0 

£76 

12 

4 

£18 

9 

4 

25 

4 

0 

£43 

13 

4 

Rev.  R.  M.  Conner  (elected  June,  1851). 
Examining  8 days, 


£8  8 0 


(Signed)  Benjamin  Dickson,  a.m. 

William  A.  Willock,  a.m. 
John  Y.  Rutledge,  a.m. 
James  W.  Barlow,  a.b. 

March  25tli,  1852. 


Answers  of  George  F.  Shaw,  Esq.,  Junior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  to  the  Questions 
in  Paper  No.  13. 

Junior  Felloiushy)  in  Trinity  College. 

1.  Did  you,  during  the  year  commencing  20th  November,  1850,  hold  the  office  of  Tutor 
along  with  your  Junior  Fellowship  ? 2.  Did  you  hold  any  and  what  other  office  or  Pro- 
fessorship in  connexion  with  the  College  or  University  during  that  period  ? 

During  the  year  commencing  20th  November,  1850,  I held  no  office  alone;  with  my 
Junior  Fellowship. 

3.  Are  you  in  Holy  Orders ; and,  if  not,  do  you  hold  any,  and  which  Lay  Fellowship,  or 
have  you  a dispensation? 

I am  not  in  Holy  Orders,  having  a dispensation,  by  Royal  Letter,  from  the  Crown.  (See 
copy  annexed.) 

4.  Have  any  of  the  duties  attached  to  the  office  of  Junior  Fellow  or  Tutor  by  the  Statutes 
of  Charles  the  First  become  obsolete  ? 

I do  not  find  any  special  list  of  duties  of  a Junior  Fellow  given  in  the  Statutes  of  King 
Charles  the  First.  The  oath  is  still  taken,  but  it  contains  no  account  of  the  Fellow’s 
duties  in  teaching. 

5.  Have  any  duties  been  added  to  either  of  these  offices  since  the  Charter  of  Charles  the 
First ; and,  if  so,  by  what  authority  ? 

The  duty  of  undertaking  Honor-Lectureships  has  been  added,  I believe,  by  the  authority 
of  the  Board. 

6.  What  was  the  number  of  your  pupils  on  the  20th  November,  1850,  and  to  what  classes 
in  College  standing  did  they  belong  ? 8.  How  many  Lectures  did  you  give  as  Tutor,  in 
what  subjects,  and  to  what  classes  of  Students,  during  the  year  commencing  November, 
1850?  8.  What  was  the  number  of  your  own  pupils  that  attended  each  series  of  your 
Lectures,  as  Tutor,  during  each  Term  in  that  period  ? 9.  What  was  the  number  of  the 
pupils  of  other  Tutors  who  attended  each  series  of  your  Lectures,  as  Tutor,  during  each 
Term  in.  that  period?  10.  By  whom  and  by  what  authority  were  the  pupils  of  other 
Tutors  directed  to  attend  your  Lectures,  and  your  pupils  directed  to  attend  the  Lectures  of 
other  Tutors?  11.  How  many  Lectures  did  you  give  as  a Junior  Fellow,  distinct  from  the 
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Lectures  which  you  gave  as  a Tutor,  during  the  year  commencing  the  20th  of  November,  Axswwsw 

1850  ? 12.  In  what  subjects  were  those  Lectures  given,  to  what  classes  of  Students,  and  shaw,Esq.,f.t!c.d., 

what  wras  the  number  of  Students  attending  each  course  ? 13.  At  what  Examinations  and  m T0  the  Questions 

what  subjects  did  you  examine  as  a Junior  Fellow,  during  the  year  commencing  the  20th  ™ iaper^o.  is. 

of  November,  1850?  14.  What  was  the  number  of  Students  examined  by  you  on  each  .Tunior  Fellowship 

such  occasion?  15.  Were  any  of  your  own  Pupils  amongst  those  examined  by  you?  in  Trinity  College. 

16.  Were  any  of  those  who  attended  your  Lectures  as  a Tutor,  afterwards  examined  by 

you,  as  a Junior  Fellow,  in  the  subject  of  such  Lectures  ? 17.  State  generally  any  other 

duties  you  performed  as  a Junior  Fellow  or  Tutor  during  the  period  referred  to,  besides 

lecturing  and  examining,  and  the  duties  mentioned  in  the  Statutes?  18.  Do  you  usually 

reside  within  the  College,  and,  if  not,  within  what  distance  from  the  College  do  you 

reside?  19.  What  were  your  emoluments  as  a Tutor  during  the  year  commencing  20th 

of  November,  1850  ? 20.  How  much  did  you  receive  from  your  own  Pupils  as  Tutor’s 

Fees  during  that  period?  21.  How  much  did  you  receive  from  the  Tutors’  Fees  paid 

by  the  Pupils  of  other  Tutors  ? . . .. 

To  all  these  questions,  the  sole  answer  necessary  is,  that  not  holding  any  office  in  -trinity 
College  save  the  Junior  Fellowship,  I do  not  reside  there.  I hold  the  Professorship  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  Queen’s  College,  Cork.  . 

22.  What  salary  or  emoluments  did  you  receive  as  a Junior  Fellow  during  that  period  f 
My  salary  and  emoluments  in  Trinity  College  are — 

First The  privilege  of  having  chambers  rent  free  ; on  these  I pay  £18  deposit. 

Second— The  privilege  of  having  free  commons  during  any  portion  of  the  year  I may 
happen  to  be  in  Dublin.  , T ^ X 

Third— The  salary  is  £40,  Irish  currency.  This  sum  was  fixed  by  the  Royal  Letter  31st 
of  George  the  Second,  which  raised  the  salary  of  a Junior  Fellow  from  £15,  its  former 

amount,  to  £40.  „ 

(Signed)  George  Ferd.  Siiaw. 


Copy  of  Royal  Letter. 

To  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars  of  the  College  of  the 
Holy  and  undivided  Trinity  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  near  Dublin. 

Victoria  R. 

Trusty  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  well. 

Whereas,  by  the  Statutes  of  our  said  College  of  the  Holy  and  undivided  Trinity  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  near  Dublin,  it  is  among  other  things  enacted,  that  the  Fellows  of  the 
said  College  shall  reside  in  the  said  College,  and  perform  several  offices  and  duties  therein. 
And  whereas  in  the  7 th  Chapter  of  the  said  Statutes  there  is  a clause  which  is  in  the 
following  words Statuimus  denique  ut  quilibet  Sociorum  exceptis  illis  duobus  qui 
Jurisprudent^  et  Medicinae  juxta  Statuta  nostra  nomina  dederunt  infra  tres  annos  a 
suscepto  magisterii  gradu  sacrum  Presbyteratus  Ordinem  in  se  suscipiat  sub  poena  amotionis 
perpetum  a nostro  Collegio.” 

And  whereas  we  have  appointed  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  George  Ferdinand  Shaw, 
who  is  now  one  of  the  Junior  Fellows  of  the  said  College,  to  hold  the  Professorship  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  our  College  of  Cork.  And  it  hath  been  represented  to  us  that  the 
said  George  Ferdinand  Shaw  will  be  better  able  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  said  Profes- 
sorship if  he  shall  be  exempted  by  our  Royal  licence  and  dispensation  from  the  obligation 
of  residing  in  the  said  College  of  the  Holy  and  undivided  Trinity,  and  of  performing  any 
duties  incident  to  his  said  Fellowship,  and  of  taking  Holy  Orders  within  the  time  prescribed 
by  our  said  Statute ; and  that  such  licence  and  dispensation  will  not  be  in  any  respect 
detrimental  to  the  interest  of  our  said  College  and  University. 

And  whereas  there  is  in  the  said  Statutes  a power  reserved  to  us  to  dispense  with  any 
clause  or  Statute  therein. 

Now  we,  taking  the  premises  into  our  Royal  consideration,  have  thought  fit  to  con- 
descend thereto,  and  do  accordingly  in  this  case  hereby  dispense  with  any  clause  or  Statute 
of  the  said  College  of  the  Holy  and  undivided  Trinity  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  near  Dublin, 
whereby  the  said  George  Ferdinand  Shaw  is  obliged  for  any  period  to  reside  within  the 
said  College,  or  to  perform  any  duties  in  consequence  of  his  being  a Fellow  thereof,  or  to 
take  Holy  Orders  so  long  as  he  shall  hold  his  said  Professorship.  And  we  do  hereby  declare 
and  ordain,  and  our  will  and  pleasure  is  that  the  said  George  Ferdinand  Shaw  may  and 
shall  continue  to  hold  and  enjoy  his  said  Fellowship,  and  to  have,  receive,  and  enjoy  all 
profits,  privileges,  and  advantages  to  the  same  belonging,  notwithstanding  his  absence  from 
the  said  College,  and  his  ceasing  during  his  absence  to  perform  any  duties  by  law  incident 
to  his  said  Fellowship,  and  notwithstanding  his  omission  to  take  Holy  Orders  as  aforesaid. 
Provided  always,  and  it  is  our  will  and  pleasure  that  the  said  George  Ferdinand  Shaw,  so 
long  as  he  shall  hold  his  said  Professorship  in  our  said  College  of  Cork,  shall  not  be 
appointed  to  be  a Tutor,  Professor,  Lecturer,  or  Examiner  in  our  said  College  of  Dublin. 
And  provided  always,  and  it  is  our  will  and  pleasure,  that  if  the  said  George  Ferdinand 
Shaw  shall  at  anytime  hereafter  cease  to  hold  his  said  Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  our  said  College  of  Cork,  the  said  George  Ferdinand  Shaw  shall  thereupon  and  thence- 
forth be  obliged  to  obey  the  Statutes  of  the  College  of  the  Holy  and  undivided  Trinity  of 
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'Answers  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  near  Dublin,  so  far  as  they  enjoin  residence  within  the  said  College,  and 
Shaw  ^ EsqVt  c d ^e  takiog  of  Holy  Orders,  and  the  performance  of  all  duties  incident  to  his  said  Fellow- 
TO  the  Questions'’  ship,  and  in  all  other  respects  as  if  this  our  dispensation  therefrom  had  not  been  granted, 
in  Paper  No.  13.  any  thing  herein  contained  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  any  wise  .notwithstanding,  whereof 
Junior  Fellowships  we  ^ave  thought  fit  hereby  to  give  you  notice,  that  due  obedience  be  paid  to  our  pleasure 
in  Trinity  College,  herein  accordingly,  and  so  we  bid  you  our  farewell. 

Given  at  Court,  at  Saint  James’s,  the  22nd  day  of 
December,  1849,  in  the  13th  year  of  our  Reign. 

By  Her  Majesty’s  Command, 

G.  Grey. 


Paper  No.  14. 
Questions  to 
Royal  Astronomer 
of  Ireland. 

The  Observatory 
at  Dunsink — further 
Questions. 


PAPER  No.  14.— QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  ROYAL  ASTRONOMER  OP 
IRELAND. 

The  Observatory  at  Dunsink— further  Questions. 

1.  What  instruments  were  at  the  Dunsink  Observatoiy  at  the  time  of  your  appoint- 
ment ? 

2.  Have  any  and  what  instruments  or  parts  of  instruments  been  added  since  ? 

3.  What  are  the  dimensions  of  the  respective  object-glasses  of  the  telescopes,  and  with 
what  eye-pieces  and  micrometers  are  they  respectively  furnished  ? 

4.  Have  the  spider’s  lines  in  the  different  eye-pieces  been  often  broken  or  slackened  ? 

5.  When  such  circumstances  have  occurred,  what  observations  have  been  made  after 
each  accident,  and  applied  to  ascertain  the  new  equatorial  intervals  ? 

6.  Have  transits  of  circumpolar  stars  been  combined  with  others  near  the  equator  for 
this  purpose  ? 

7.  How  often  is  the  axis-level  of  the  transit  instrument  examined  ? 

8.  What  instruments  are  at  present  in  good  working  order ? 

9.  Are  the  rates  of  the  Observatory  clocks  regularly  kept,  and  have  they  been  found  to 
vary  much  ? 

10.  Does  the  expression  “ On  or  near  the  meridian,”  (in  your  answer  II.  1,  to  Paper 
No.  8),  apply  exclusively  to  transits,  and  those  instances  where  the  centre  wire  could  not 
be  observed  ? 

11.  How  many  transits  and  circle  observations  of  the  planets  have  been  made  ? 

12.  How  many  observations  of  comets  and  new  planets  have  been  made  with  all  the 
instruments,  and  how  do  you  understand  the  expression,  “ and  of  planets  in  their  principal 
positions”  (32  G.  III.)  ? 

13.  Have  you  been  furnished  with  “bound  books,  prepared  for  the  purpose”  of  recording 
the  observations  in  the  order  of  time  ? 

14.  Are  registry  books  specially  set  apart  for  each  instrument  used  ? 

15.  Have  any  books  been  supplied  to  you  containing  printed  forms  to  facilitate  the 
reductions,  such  as  are  in  use  at  Greenwich,  Cambridge,  and  the  other  Observatories  ? 

16.  Are  memorandum  books  with  metallic  pencils,  or  is  ink  used  in  noting  the  original 
observations  so  as  to  preserve  them  for  reference? 

17.  Have  the  theories  of  any  comets  or  new  planets  been  determined  ? 

18.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  you  and  your  Assistant,  without  further  aid,  could  obtain  all 
the  observations  that  might  be  reasonably  expected  in  an  observatory  furnished  with  such 
instruments  ? 

19.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  you  and  your  Assistant,  without  such  aid,  could  reduce  these 
observations  ? or,  in  other  words,  that  two  Astronomers  could,  by  the  utmost  diligence,  do 
justice  to  the  capabilities  of  these  instruments? 

20.  Can  you  offer  any  suggestion  for  increasing  the  practical  efficiency  of  the  Obser- 
vatory ? 


Answers  of 
Sir  William 
R.  Hamilton, 
to  Questions  in 
Paper  No.  14. 


Observatory  at 
Dunsink — further 
Questions. 


Answers  of  Professor  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton,  to  the  Questions  in  Paper  No.  14. 

Observatory  at  Dunsink— further  Questions. 

1.  What  instruments  were  at  the  Dunsink  Observatory  at  the  time  of  your  appoint- 
ment ? 

A transit  instrument,  and  an  eight-feet  altitude  circle,  moveable  in  azimuth,  both  by 
Ramsden;  a spirit  level ; a plumb-line  level ; a five-feet  achromatic  telescope  by  Dollond, 
with  some  eye-glasses,  a double  object-glass  micrometer,  and  a wire  micrometer ; two 
sidereal  clocks  by  Arnold  ; two  clocks  by  Crosth waite,  namely,  an  alarm,  and  a journeyman 
clock,  used  in  stormy  weather  for  circle  observations ; a barometer  by  Lynch ; three 
thermometers  by  Robinson,  and  one  by  Newman. 

' 2.  Have  any  and  what  instruments  or  parts  of  instruments  been  added  since  ? 

An  equatorial  by  Sharp  (assisted  by  Grubb) ; a clock-work  apparatus  for  same  (since 
worn  out) ; an  observing  chair  from  London  for  same ; a mean  time  clock  by  Crosthwaite, 
recovered  for  the  observatory  by  Sharp ; a barometer  by  Troughton  and  Simms ; two 
ordinary  thermometers,  and  a pair  of  self-registering  thermometers  by  Yeates ; . also 
-a  rain-gauge,  constructed  under  the  superintendence  of  my  Assistant;  a dynameter,  and  a 
-few  eye-glasses  and  verniers.  - . 
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3.  What  are  the  dimensions  of  the  respective  object-glasses  of  the  telescopes,  and  with  Answers  of 

what  eve-pieces  and  micrometers  are  they  respectively  furnished  ? R.1  Hamilton, 

The  transit  instrument  has  an  bbject-glass  of  four  inches  aperture,  usually  reduced  to  T0  Questions  in- 
about  two  inches  and  six-tenths,  with  three  magnifying  powers  of  190,  140,  and  110  respec-  Paper  No.  h. 
tively  ; the  circle  has  an  object-glass  of  four  inches  aperture,  usuallyreduced.  to  about  0bservatory  at 
two  inches  and  six-tenths,  with  three  magnifying  powers  of  95,  90,  and  75  respectively;  the  Dunsink— further 
five-feet  achromatic  has  an  object-glass  of  3f  inches  aperture,  and  is  furnished  with  a double  Questions, 
object-glass  micrometer,  and  three  magnifying  powers  of  about -200,  100,  and  60  respec- 
tively ; the  equatorial  has  an  object-glass  by  Cauchoix,  of  five  inches  aperture,  the  convex 
lens  being  of  quartz,  and  the  concave  lens  of  flint  glass,  and  is  furnished  with  the  wire 
micrometer  above  mentioned,  and  two  magnifying  powers  of  60  and  56  respectively. 

4.  Have  the  spider’s  lines  in  the  different  eye-pieces  been  often  broken  or  slackened  ? 

In  the  circle  telescope  the  wires  have  been  more  than  once  broken  and  replaced  during 

my  time ; but  in  the  micrometer  of  the  equatorial,  and  in  the  transit  telescope,  they 
remain  precisely  as  I found  them  on  my  coming  to  the  Observatory. 

5.  When  such  circumstances  have  occurred,  what  observations  have  been  made  after  each 
accident,  and  applied  to  ascertain  the  new  equatorial  intervals  ? 

Answer  included  in  the  foregoing. 

6.  Have  transits  of  circumpolar  stars  been  combined  with  others  near  the  equator  for 

t^The^equatorial  intervals  at  present  employed  in  the  reduction  of  observations  were 
determined  by  myself  from  a large  number  of  transits  of  circumpolar  and  other  stars,  the 
method  of  least  squares  being  employed,  and  are  nearly  identical  with  the  intervals  for- 
merly obtained  by  my  predecessor,  Doctor  Brinkley ; they  continue  to  the  present  time 
to  o-ive  satisfactory  results,  even  when  tried  by  the  test  of  transits  of  the  pole-star,  in  the 
reduction  of  which  transits  the  third  powers  of  those  intervals  are  attended  to. 

7.  How  often  is  the  axis-level  of  the  transit  instrument  examined  ? 

Once  every  month,  on  an  average,  and  occasionally  oftener.  The  steadiness  of  the  axis 
of  the  transit  is  such  as  not  to  appear  to  require  more  frequent  examination. 

8.  What  instruments  are  at  present  in  good  working  order? 

It  may  be  said  that  all  are  so,  with  the  exception  of  the  equatorial,  of  which  the  clock- 
work, and  (in  many  parts)  the  divisions  of  the  hour  circle,  are  now  worn  out,  and  have  not 
yet  been  replaced. 

9.  Are  the  rates  of  the  Observatory  clocks  regularly  kept,  and  have  they  been  found  to 
vary  much? 

■ The  rate  of  the  principal  clock  is  regularly  examined,  and  has  been  seldom  known  to 
vary  from  the  mean  rate  more  than  half  a second  throughout  the  year.  The  rates  of  the 
other  clocks  are  not  constantly  attended  to,  comparisons  being  made  when  required.  The 
transit  clock  has  a gridiron  pendulum  and  is  slightly  under-compensated. 

10.  Does  the  expression  “ On  or  near  the  meridian,”  (in  your  answer  II.  1,  to  Paper 
No.  8),  apply  exclusively  to  transits,  and  those  instances  where  the  centre  wire  could  not  be 

The  expression  referred  to  applies  to  observations  of  zenith  distance  made  with  the 
circle,  which,  from  the  facility  of  azimuthal  motion  of  that  instrument  are  frequently  taken 
at  sensible  (though  not  great)  distances  from  the  meridian.  The  pole-star  has  been 
occasionally  observed  in  all  parts  of  its  diurnal  circle.  The  shutters  of  the  roof  do  not 
allow  so  great  a range  for  stars  near  the  equator,  but  it  has  been  a common  tiling  to 
observe  the  sun  (for  instance)  twice  before  and  twice  after  its  meridian  passage. 

11.  How  many  transits  and  circle  observations  of  the  planets  have  been  made  ? 

26*3  transits,  and  262  circle  observations  of  the  planets  (old  and  new),  up  to  July  2,  1852, 
according  to  my  Assistant’s  report,  which  I believe  to  be  correct. 

12.  How  many  observations  of  comets  and  new  planets  have  been  made  with  all  the 

instruments,  and  how  do  you  understand  the  expression,  “ and  of  planets  in  then-  principal 
positions”  (32  G.  III.)  ? . _ _ n ■ 

The  number  of  observations  on  telescopic  planets  (to  July  2,  18o2)  has  been  according 
to  the  report  of  my  Assistant,  as  follows  : — 

1 With  Transit  99, 

„ Circle  99, 

„ Equatorial  , 39; 

And  the  number  of  Cometary  Observations, 

With  Transit  2t 

„ Circle  2, 


„ Equatorial,  161. 

Of  the  two  comets  observed  with  the  Transit  and  Circle,  one  is  noted  as  Halley’s  in 
1835,  and  the  other  as  Graham’s  in  1849.  Opportunities  of  taking  meridional  observa- 
tions of  comets  are  (as  it  is  well  known)  rare. 

The  expression  referred  to  seems  to  relate  principally  to  oppositions  and  conjunctions ; 
and  accordingly  the  observations  of  the  planets  have  been  chiefly  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  those  positions. 

13.  Have  you  been  furnished  with  “ bound  books,  prepared  for  the  purpose”  of  recording 
the  observations  in  the  order  of  time  ? 

Such  bound  books  have  been  furnished,  and  to  a great  extent  employed  for  the  transit 
and  circle  observations;  but  not  for  the  equatorial  ones,  of  which,  however,  Hie  originals 
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have  been  preserved.  I think  of  procuring  such  for  the  latter  also,  as  soon  as  the  instru- 
ment itself  shall  be  put  into  better  working  order,  or  perhaps  sooner,  so  as  to  form  a more 
convenient  register  of  the  observations  already  made.  * 

1 4.  Are  registry  books  specially  set  apart  for  each  instrument  used  ? 

They  are  : except  that  for  the  equatorial  they  are  unbound. 

15.  Have  any  boobs  been  supplied  to  you  containing  printed  forms  to  facilitate  the 
reductions,  such  as  are  in  use  at  Greenwich,  Cambridge,  and  other  Observatories  ? 

No  such  printed  forms  have  been  as  yet  supplied.  1 have  it  under  consideration  whether 
I shall  not  apply  for  them. 

16.  Are  memorandum  books  with  metallic  pencils,  or  is  ink  used  in  noting  the  original 
observations  so  as  to  preserve  them  for  reference? 

The  original  observations  (for  Transit  and  Circle)  are  entered  at  once  with  ink  in  ruled 
sheets  prepared  for  the  purpose,  which  sheets  are  carefully  preserved.  Such  has  always 
been  the  custom  here,  in  my  predecessor’s  time  as  well  as  in  my  own.  My  Assistant  was 
trained  in  that  practice  by  Dr.  Brinkley,  and  I have  not  chosen  to  change  it. 

17.  Have  the  theories  of  any  comets  or  new  planets  been  determined  ? 

The  apparent  places  of  all  comets  and  new  planets,  observed  with  the  equatorial,  have- 
been,  at  least,  approximately  determined  ; but  the  computations  have  generally  been  carried 
no  further.  On  several  occasions  I have  prepared  a working  ephemeris  for  a planet  or 
comet,  from  elements  elsewhere  furnished.  Many  years  ago  (to  give  an  example),  and 
before  the  enlargement  of  the  Nautical  Almanac,  I formed  (in  1829)  such  an  ephemeris  for 
Vesta,  from  the  elements  for  the  epoch  of  13th  February,  1814,  as  given  in  the  2nd  Volume 
of  Littrow’s  Astronomy : and  having  found  the  planet  by  its  means,  with  the  Dollond  tele- 
scope then  in  the  dome,  I obtained  a series  of  observations,  with  transit  and  circle,  which 
may  still  have  some  importance,  as  the  places  of  Vesta  were  not  at  that  time  published 
in  England. 

18.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  you  and  your  Assistant,  without  further  aid,  could  obtain  all 
the  observations  that  might  be  reasonably  expected  in  an  Observatory  furnished  with  such 
instruments? 

I confess  that  I have  little  hope  of  being  able,  with  only  my  one  Assistant,  ever  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  instruments  with  which  this  Observatory  has  been  furnished,  especially 
when  the  equatorial  shall  have  been  put  into  better  working  order,  for  which  purpose  I 
have  received  authority  to  expend  a certain  sum.  But  I do  not  deny  that  more  might  be 
effected,  if  I were  to  devote  myself  more  to  practical  astronomy,  than  I have  hitherto 
thought  it  to  be,  on  the  whole,  for  the  interest  of  science  that  I should  do. 

1 9.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  you  and  your  Assistant,  without  such  aid,  coidd  reduce  these 
observations  ? or,  in  other  words,  that  two  Astronomers  could,  by  the  utmost  diligence, 
do  justice  to  the  capabilities  of  these  instruments? 

1 have  no  expectation  of  being  able  to  accomplish  a complete  and  satisfactory  system 
of  reductions  of  the  observations,  even  of  those  which  have  been  already  made  here,  with- 
out additional  assistance.  But  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  a small  sum  annually  has  been 
allowed  by  the  College,  for  the  last  few  years,  for  extra  work  in  copying  and  computing. 
Since  the  last  visitation  (in  July,  1852),  I have  expended  in  that  way  £20;  and  an  applica- 
tion* (which  I believe  will  be  acceded  to)  for  another  grant  of  £20,  for  the  same  purposes, 
lias  recently  been  sent  in  by  me  to  the  Board  of  T.  C.  D. 

20.  Can  you  offer  any  suggestion  for  increasing  the . practical  efficiency  of  the  Obser- 
vatory ? 

I should  have  many  suggestions  to  offer,  for  increasing  the  practical  efficiency  of  this 
Observatory,  were  it  not  that  all  such  suggestions  must  tend  to  an  increased  expenditure ; 
and  that  I am  reluctant  to  propose,  and  have  reason  to  believe  that  my  academical  superiors 
would  not  like  me  to  accept,  any  pecuniary  or  other  assistance  towards  the  observations  or 
reductions,  which  did  not  come  from  themselves.  In  fact  I was  obliged,  in  deference  to 
their  expressed  opinion,  to  decline  a very  valuable  offer  of  assistance  towards  reductions, 
which  was  made  to  me  from  England  about  a year  ago,  and  which  I personally  was  willing 
to  accept.  But  the  Board  of  T.  C.  D.  have  on  so  many  occasions  proved  by  actions  their 
enlightened  and  disinterested  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  all  good  learning  (science 
included),  that  only  some  delay  (at  most)  is  likely  to  be  the  consequence  of  leaving  this 
matter  entirely  in  their  hands.  As  to  my  own  procrastination  in  answering  these  “ Further 
Questions,”  I request  that  it  may  not  be  attributed  to  any  indifference  or  disrespect ; but 
partly  to  my  desire  to  secure  accuracy  in  the  numerical  statements,  which  have  been  chiefly 
furnished  by  my  Assistant,  though  not  unchecked  by  myself ; and  mainly  to  the  labour  and 
anxiety  connected  with  that  original  mathematical  work  of  my  own  (the  Lectures  on  Qua- 
ternions), of  which  I hope,  that  the  long- deferred  publication  will  soon  be  accomplished, 
but  of  which  I had  much  desired  to  submit  a complete  copy  to  the  Royal  Commissioners, 
as  a sort  of  Appendix  to  these  Answers,  and  proof  of  my  personal  industry. 

I believe  these  Answers  to  the  Further  Questions  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  to  be 
correct. 

(Signed)  William  Rowan  Hamilton,  ll.d., 

Andrews’  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of 
Dublin,  and  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland. 

Observatory  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

December  21,  1852. 

• Since  these  Answers  were  drawn  up,  the  above  application  has  been  granted. 
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PAPER.  No.  15.  -QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MAGNETICAL  Paver  No.  is. 

OBSERVATORY  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE.  admTsIed  to 

1.  At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  was  the  Magnetical  Observatory  established  j^^wcalObser 

in  Trinity  College  ? vatorv  of  Trinity 

2.  What  are  the  observations  made  at  the  Observatory  ? ' _ College; 

3.  At  what  intervals  of  time  are  the  observations  made,  and  how  are  they  recorded . 

4.  What  are  the  instruments  in  use  at  the  Observatory  ? . 

5.  Are  the  observations  made  in  connexion  with  those  taken  at  other  Observatories  t 

6.  What  are  the  arrangements  for  communicating  with  the  Managers  of  other  Obser- 
vatories ? „ 

7.  What  office  do  you  hold  in  connexion  with  the  Observatory  ! 

8.  By  whom,  and  for  what  period  were  you  appointed  ? 

9.  What  is  the  number  of  your  Assistants?  Q 

10  By  whom  are  they  appointed,  and  for  what  period  do  they  hold  their  olhces  ! 

11.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  made  any  and  what  regulations  for  the  guid- 
ance of  yourself  and  your  Assistants,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  your  respective 

0ffil°2  S At  what  periods  of  time,  and  in  what  manner,  arc  the  observations  published  ? 

13.  Describe  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  duties  performed  by  yourself  and  your  Assist- 
ants or  by  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  during  the  year  1851  ? . 

14.  Is  the  Observatory  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  observations,  as  a basis 
of  scientific  research,  or  is  it  used ‘to  any  extent  as  a means  of  conveying  instruction  in 
the  method  of  taking  observations,  and  in  the  manipulation  of  the  instruments 7 

15.  Out  of -what  funds  has  the  expense  of  founding  and  maintaining  the  Observatory, 

been  defrayed  ? , , , . 

16.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  Observatory,  how  much  has  been  expended  m building 

and  repairs  ? _ 

17.  How  much  in  the  purchase  and  repair  of  instruments  ! 

18.  How  much  in  publishing  the  observations? 

19.  How  much  in  the  payment  of  Assistants,  and  other  expenses? 

20.  What  are  the  amounts  of  your  salary,  and  of  the  salaries  of  your  Assistants  . 

21.  What  are  the  other  annual  expenses  now  incurred  in  the  Observatory? 

22.  Is  there  a fixed  annual  sum  appropriated  to  defray  all  the  dsual  and  necessary 
expenses  of  the  Observatory  ? 

23.  Do  vou  think  that  the  present  supply  of  instruments,  and  stall  ot  Observers,  aie 
sufficient  to  secure  the  attainment  of  the  important  objects  for  which  the  Magnetical 
Observatory  was  founded  ? 


Answers  of  the  Kev.  Professor  Dixon,  Director  of  tlie  Magnetics!  Observatory  of  Trinity 
College,  to  the  Questions  in  Paper  No.  15. 

The  Magnetical  Observatory  of  Trinity  College. 

1.  At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  was  the  Magnetical  Observatory  established  T 

Tlie  Magnetical  Observatory  was  founded  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  in  the  year 
1838,  at  the  instance  of  the  Rev,  Dr.  Lloyd,  at  that  time  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental Philosophy  in  the  University.  The  circumstances  connected  with  its  early  histoiy 
have  been  detailed  by  Dr.  Lloyd  in  the  Introduction  to  his  “Account  of  the  Magnetical 
Observatory  of  Dublin,  &c.,”  published  in  1842,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract 

“ Being  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  such  researches”  (into  the  laws,  namely, 
which  regulate  the  variations  of  the  different  elements  of  the  magnetic  force),  ‘ conducted 
upon  an  extended  plan,  I ventured,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1837,  to  urge  upon  the  heads, 
of  the  University  of  Dublin  the  scientific  advantages  which  might  be  expected  to  arise  Uom 
the  establishment  of  a complete  Observatory  in  connexion  with  the  University,  in  which  ail 
the  researches  connected  with  the  sciences  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism  and  Meteorology  might 
be  systematically  conducted.  The  governing  body  of  the  College  entered  into  the  pioject 
with  a promptitude  and  zeal  which,  I may  be  permitted  to  say,  they  have  ever  shown  where 
the  real  interests  of  science  were  concerned  ; the  requisite  sum  was  immediately  voted,  ana 
the  building  was  commenced  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year.  Its  progress,  however,  vi  as 
slow,  partly  on  account  of  the  care  demanded  in  its  construction,  and  partly  irom  o er 
accidental  causes,  and  it  was  not  completed  until  the  spring  of  the  following  year.  n le 
month  of  July,  1838,  some  of  the  instruments  were  mounted,  and  the  regular  course  ot 
Observation  commenced  under  my  direction  in  the  November  following. 

2.  What  are  the  observations  made  at  the  Observatory  ? . 

The  daily  observations  made  at  the  Observatory  are  those  of  the  Magnetic  Decimation, 

and  of  the  two  components  of  the  Magnetic  Force.  Daily  observations  are  likewise  taken 
of  the  pressure,  temperature,  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere ; of  the  extremes  ot  solar 
and  terrestrial  radiation ; of  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind  ; of  the  state  ot  the  sky  , 
and  of  the  amount  of  rain. 
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Answers  of  The  daily  magnetical  observations  above  referred  to  are,  for  the  most  part,  differential,  • 
Dixon, *f!t!c!dK  ^eing  instituted  chiefly  for  the  determination  of  the  periodical  changes  of  the  magnetic 
to  Questions  in  elements.  But  absolute  determinations  are  likewise  made  from  time  to  time,  in  connexion 
Paper  No.  is.  with  them  ; and  by  means  of  both  the  absolute  values  of  the  three  magnetic  elements  are 

The  Magnetical  known  at  any  time.  The  observations  of  the  latter  class  are  taken  in  a separate  building, 

Observatory  of  and  with  separate  instruments. 

Tnmty  College.  3.  At  what  intervals  of  time  are  the  observations  made,  and  how  are  they  recorded? 

During  the  four  years,  1840-1813,  the  observations  were  taken  every  two  hours  during 
the  day  and  night,  except  on  Sundays.  Observations  were  also  taken  during  the  same 
period  at  intervals  of  five  minutes  on  certain  appointed  days,  called  “ term  days,”  upon  the 
plan  originally  proposed  by  Gauss,  and  with  a view  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  the  irregular 
changes.  The  whole  system  of  observation  pursued  was  that  prescribed  by  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  which  was  followed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period  above 
referred  to  at  thirty-three  observatories,  situated  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,*  the  obser- 
vations at  all  being  strictly  simultaneous. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1844,  the  number  of  daily  observations  was  reduced 
from  twelve  to  six,  taken  at  the  hours  7 and  10,  a.m.,  and  1,  4,  7,  and  10,  p.m.  This  system 
was  continued  until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1851,  when  a farther  alteration  was  made 
in  the  hours  of  observation.  They  are  now  four  daily,  viz. : — 10,  a.m.,  1,  6,  and  10,  p.m. 

4.  What  are  the  instruments  in  use  at  the  Observatory  ? 

The  magnetic  instruments  employed  in  the  daily  observations  are  : — 

x.  A declinometer  for  determining  changes  of  direction  of  the  magnetic  force  in  the  hori- 
zontal plane.  The  magnet  made  use  of  in  this  instrument  is  a 15-inch  bar  magnet,  to  which 
a lens  and  scale  are  attached.'  This  arrangement  renders  it,  in  fact,  a moveable  collimator, 
whose  changes  of  direction  are  read  off’  by  means  of  tbe  telescope  of  a 12-inch  theodolite  by 
Troughton,  which  for  this  purpose  is  maintained  in  an  invariable  position.  A change  of  4" 
in  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian  is  rendered  sensible  by  this  instru- 
ment. 

ii.  A bifilar  magnetometer  for  ascertaining  changes  in  the  intensity  of  the  horizontal  com- 
ponent of  this  force.  The  magnet  in  this  instrument  is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  pre- 
ceding, and  tbe  principle  of  reading  adopted  is  the  same.  It  is  capable  of  indicating  a 
change  in  the  intensity  of  the  horizontal  force  of  l-50000th  of  its  total  amount.  This  and 
the  first-named  instrument  were  constructed  by  Mr.  Grubb. 

iii.  An  induction*  magnetometer  for  ascertaining  the  changes  in  the  intensity  of  the 
vertical  component.  This  instrument,  as  originally  constructed,  consisted  of  a 3-inch 
cylindrical  magnet,  deflected  from  the  magnetic  meridian  by  the  induced  magnetism  of  a 
vertical  soft  iron  cylinder  12  inches  long.  Changes  in  the  direction  of  the  deflected  magnet 
were  read  off  by  means  of  the  reflection  of  a fixed  scale  in  a mirror  attached  to  the  magnet. 
The  instrument  at  present  in  use,  made  by  Jones,  has  two  soft  iron  cylinders,  and  the 
deflected  magnet  is  hollow,  and  forms  a collimator,  whose  changes  of  direction  are  ascer- 
tained by  a fixed  telescope. 

iv.  There  is  also  a small  declinometer,  by  Jones,  constructed  with  a 4-inch  cylindrical 
magnet,  carrying  a.  mirror  which  reflects  the  divisions  of  a distant  scale,  read  off  by  a fixed 
telescope.  This  instrument  has  been  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far  the 
size  of  differential  instruments  may  be  advantageously  reduced. 

The  instruments  used  for  the  determination  of  the  absolute  values  of  the  magnetic 
elements  are : — 

i.  The  declinometer,  No.  1,  described  above,  which  is  employed  in  connexion  with  a 
transit  instrument,  to  determine  the  magnetic  declination. 

ii.  A theodolite  magnetometer,  by  Grubb,  to  ascertain  the  horizontal  component  of  the 
force  according  to  the  method  originally  proposed  by  Gauss. 

in.  And  a dip  circle  by  Barrow,  constructed  on  an  improved  plan,  for  the  determination 
of  the  inclination.  (There  is  also  in  the  Observatory  a dip  circle  by  Gambey.) 

Observations  with  the  last  two  instruments  are  made,  as  was  mentioned  before,  in  a 
separate  building  erected  in  the  Students’  Park. 

The  instruments  connected  with  the  meteorological  observations  are  : 

i.  A barometer  by  Newman. 

ii.  Dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometers  by  the  same  artist. 

iii.  A small  anemometer,  on  Dr.  Robinson’s  construction,  for  measuring  the  velocity  of 
the  wind.  (There  is  likewise  a self-registering  anemometer,  upon  the  principle  proposed 
by  Mr.  Osier,  erected  on  the  roof  of  a building  in  another  part  of  the  College.) 

iv.  A rain  gauge. 

v.  Thermometers  for  determining  the  extremes  of  solar  and  terrestrial  radiation. 

* “ Of  these  eleven  (including  Greenwich  and  Dublin)  are  established  in  Britain  and  her  dependencies  - and 
ten  have  been  founded  and  equipped  by  the  Russian  Government,  viz.,  at  Petersburg,  Catherineburo',’  and 
Kazan,  in  Russia  Proper ; at  Helsingfors,  in  Pinland ; at  Nicolajeff,  in  the  Crimea;  at  Tiflis,  in  Georgia;  at 
Barnaoul  and  Nertchinsk,.  in  Siberia ; at  Sitka,  in  North  America ; and  at  Pekin,  in  China.  Of  the  rest,  one 
has  been  established  by  the  French  Government,  at  Algiers ; one  by  the  Belgian,  at  Brussels ; two  by  Austria, 
at  Prague  and  Milan  ; one  by  Prussia,  at  Breslau  ; one  by  the  Bavarian  Government,  at  Munich  ; and  one  by  the 
Spanish,  at  Cadiz ; there  are  two  in  the  United  States,  at  Philadelphia  and  Cambridge ; one  at  Cairo,  founded  by 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt ; one  at  Trevandrum,  in  India,  by  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  ; and  one  by  the  King  of  Oude, 
at  Lucknow.  The  observatories  of  Brussels,  Breslau,  Cadiz,  Cambridge,  Algiers,  Cairo,  Trevandrum,  and  Luck- 
now, are  provided  with  instruments  similar  to  those  of  Dublin.” — Account  of  Observatory,  p.  6. 
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Answers  of 
Rev.  Professor 
Dixon,  f.t.c.d.. 
to  Questions  i> 


5.  Are  the  observations  made  in  connexion  with  those  taken  at  other  Observatories  ? 

6.  What  are  the  arrangements  for  communicating  with  the  Managers  ot  other  Observa- 

The  system  of  observations  described  in  answer  to  question  3 having  terminated  at  r afero.no.  k 

Dublin  in  1843,  those  made  at  present  are  not  taken  in  connexion  with  other  Observatories,  ^ ^23® 
nor  are  there  any  regularly  appointed  means  for  communicating  with  their  Directors,  i or  observatory  of 
some  time  after  the  commencement  of  the  combined  system,  the  observations  made  at  the  Trinity  College. 
British  Colonial  Observatories  were  transmitted  by  their  Directors  to  my  predecessor,  lor 
his  examination;  and  this  course  was  continued  until  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Directors  (who  had  learned  in  Dublin  the  methods  of  observation,)  were  fully  acquainted 
•with  their  practical  details,  so  far  as  they  were  then  understood.  New.  methods,  and 
improvements  of  methods,  as  they  occurred,  have  been  generally  communicated  by  their 
inventors  to  all  those  engaged  in  the  same  researches,  by  means  of  Panted  papers. 

7.  What  office  do  you  hold  in  connexion  with  the  Observatory  ? 8.  By  whom,  and  tor 
what  period  were  you  appointed  ? . 1 . , , B , 

I am  Director  or  Manager  of  the  Observatory.  I was  appointed  by  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows,  and  hold  the  office  at  their  pleasure.  It  is  my  duty  to  see  that  the 
instruments  connected  with  the  Observatory  are  kept,  m proper  order,  and  that  the  daily 
observations  are  duly  made  and  recorded  by  my  Assistants.  I have  further  to  see  that 
these  daily  observations  are  copied,  and  in  some  cases  reduced,  by  one  of  my  Assistants  in 
two  forms : in  one,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  monthly  mean  values  of  quantities 
observed,  so  that  the  immediate  results  of  observation-  may  be  readily  ascertained,  m the 
other,  -with  a view  to  ultimate  publication.  I take  myself  all  the  more  difficult  observa- 
tions, such  as  those  for  the  determination  of  the  absolute  values  of  the  elements  of  the 

magnetic  force.  , ,,  . , , e 

9.  What  is  the  number  of  your  Assistants  ? 10.  By  whom  are  they  appointed,  and  toi 

what  period  do  they  hold  their  offices?  , „ -;•'  _ __ 

I have  two  Assistants,  appointed  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  and  holding  office 
at  their  pleasure.  During  the  continuance  of  the  two-hourly  observations  under  my 
predecessor,  there  were  three  Assistants.  . , ...  - ‘ 

11.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  made  any  and  what,  regulations  for  the 
guidance  of  yourself  and  your  Assistants,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  your  respective 

°^<T  express  regulations  were  made  for  my  guidance,  or  that  of  my  Assistants,  by  the 
Board.  I was  appointed  generally  to  the  management  of  the  Observatory,  and  my 
Assistants  were  placed  under  my  control. 

12.  At  what  periods  of  time,  and  in  what  manner,  are  the  observations  published  . 

Some  of  the  results  of  the  observations  made  during  the  four  years,  1840-1843,  have 

been  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  ; and  others  are  understood 
to  be  nearly  ready  for  publication.  None  of  the  observations  have  as  yet  been  published 
in  extenso;  it  having  been  considered  advisable  to  defer  such  publication  until  all  the 
reductions  were  completed,  and  the  practical  value  of  some  of  the  new  methods  employed 
thereby  ascertained.  The  reductions,  however,  are  in  a forward  state,  so  that  the  printing, 
when  commenced,  will  proceed  without  interruption.  A,  ,, 

It  is  intended  that  the  complete  publication  shall  be  m the  form  of  a separate  w oik,  the 
cost  of  which  will  be  defrayed  from  the  funds  of  the  College.  . . , 

13.  Describe  the  nature  and  extent  of. the  duties  performed  by  yourself  and  your  Assist- 
ants, or  by  your  predecessor  and  his  Assistants,  during  the  year  1851? 

The  answer  to  this  question  may  be  derived  from  the  answer. to  questions  7 and  8.  . 

14.  Is  the  Observatory  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  observations,  as  a.  basis 
of  scientific  research,  or  is  it  used  to  any  extent  as  a means  of  conveying  .instruction  m the 
method  of  taking  observations,  and  in  the  manipulation  of  the  instruments  . 

The  Observatory  is  at  present  used  solely  with  a view  to  scientific  research.  But  tor 
some  time  after  its  foundation  it  was  employed  both  for  the  purposes  of  experiment  and 

for  those  of  instruction.  . „ , , . . , • . 

At  the  time  when  the  Observatory  was  founded,  the  science  of  terrestrial  magnetism  ad 
received  a great  development  by  the  labours  of  Gauss,  in  the.  contrivance  of  instrume 
and  methods  of  observation  more  perfect  and  exact  than  any  hitherto  used.  . The  subject, 
however,  was  far  from  being  exhausted.  The  means  of  observing  the  variations  ot  the 
third  magnetic  element  (the  vertical  component  of  the  magnetic,  force)  were  still  wanting, 
and  many  minor  improvements  were  required  tp  give  to  magnetic  observations,  generally, 
all  the  accuracy  of  which  they  were  capable.  It  is  believed  that  the  expenmen.  - 

taken  in  the  Dublin  Magnetical  Observatory  have  contributed  to  supply  these  requirements. 

The  Dublin  Observatory  was  likewise  employed  to  convey  instruction  in  the  metnoas 
of  observation.  The  observatories  established  by  the  British  Governmen  a . > 

St.  Helena,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  well  as  those  founded  by  the  Bast  lnaia 
Company  at  Simla,  Madras,  and  Singapore,  were  all  provided  with  '®strumen  s p y 
similar  to  those  contrived  for  the  use  of  the  Dublin  Observatory;  and- at  t e reques 
Board  of  Ordnance,  and  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  Directors  of  t lese  serv 
learned  at  Dublin  the  methods  of  observation.  . ' 

15.  Out  of  what  funds  has  the  expense  of  founding  and  maintaining  the  Observatory 
been  defrayed?  16.  Since  the  foundation  of  . the  Observatory,  how  much.has  been  expen 

in  building  and  repairs?  17.  How  much  in  the  purchase  and  repair  ot  instruments 
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18.  How  much  in  publishing  the  observations  ? 1 9.  How  much  in  the  payment  of  Assistants 
and  other  expenses  ? 

The  expense  of  founding  and  maintaining  the  Observatory  has  been  defrayed  altogether 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  College.  The  cost 'of  erecting  the  two  buildings  was  £1,325!  The 
sum  expended  in  the  purchase  of  instruments  amounted  to  about  £500.  This  does  not 
include  the  cost  of  a transit  instrument  and  clock  which  were  taken  from  the  apparatus 
belonging  to  the  School  of  Natural  Philosophy,  nor  that  of  a self-registering  anemometer 
which  is  erected  in  aftother  part  of  the  College.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  preceding 
amount  is  greater  than  would  be  now  required  for  the  purchase  of  a complete  set  of 
instruments  similar  to  those  in  use  in  the  Observatory,  most  of  these  having  been  the  first 
of  their  kind,,  and  several  of  the  instruments  originally  provided  having  been  superseded 
by  others  of  improved  construction.  The  sum  of  £88  only  has  been  as  yet  expended  in 
publication  (see  answer  to  question  12).  The  amount  of  salaries  paid  to  Assistants  up  to 
the  year  1852  was  £1,482.  The  cost  of  observation  books  and  stationery  to  the  same 
period  was  £81,  and  various  miscellaneous  items  amounted  to  £206,  so  that  the  whole 
expense  of  the  establishment  to  January,  1852,  has  been  as  follows 


Building, £ ]j325 

Instruments,  ...  . . . . . . . .600 

Publication  : ......  . 88 

Salaries,  ...........  i 4g2 

Observation  books,  stationery,  &c., 81 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  206 


£3,782 

20.  What  are  the  amounts  of  your  salary,  and  of  the  salaries  of  your  Assistants  ? 

My  salary  is  £40  per  annum  ; that  of  each  of  my  Assistants,  £50  per  annum. 

21.  What  are  the  other  annual  expenses  now  incurred  in  the  Observatory? 

There  are  some  small  incidental  expenses,  amounting  at  present  to  about  £10  per  annum. 

22.  Is  there  a fixed  annual  sum  appropriated  to  defray  all  the  usual  and  necessary 

expenses  of  the  Observatory  ? J 

I am  not  aware  that  any  specific  sum  has  been  appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses 
whether  fixed  or  incidental,  connected  with  the  Observatory.  The  Board  has  always  been 
ready  to  advance  any  sum  required  by  the  Director  for  the  purchase  or  repair  of  instruments 
and  to  promote  by  every  means  in  their  power  the  efficiency  of  the  Observatory. 

23-  Do  you  think  that  the  present  supply  of  instruments,  and  staff  of  Observers,  are 
sufficient  to  secure  the  attainment  of  the  important  objects  for  which  the  Ma<metical 
Observatory  was  founded  ? 

I consider  the  present  supply  of  instruments  and  staff  of  Observers  quite  sufficient  for 
the  present  objects  of  the  Observatory.  The  daily  changes,  and  the  critical  hours,  have 
been  ascertained  with  very  great  accuracy,  by  the  more  frequent  system  of  observations 
from  1840-51.  The  laws  of  the  changes,  which  are  of  annual  or  longer  periods,  have  also 
been  to  a certain  extent  determined  ; and  I conceive  that  the  present  system  of  differential 
observations  at  the  critical  hours,  combined  with  the  occasional  observations  of  the  absolute 
values,  are  quite  sufficient  to  furnish  the  data  requisite  to  complete  our  knowledge  on 
these  latter  points.  Accordingly,  it  has  not  been  considered  advisable  to  establish  in  this 
Observatory  either  of  the  forms  of  photographic  self-registering  apparatus  which  have 
been  adopted  elsewhere,  such  means  being  probably  inapplicable  to'tlie  determination  of 
the  changes  of  long  period.  Should  it  be  considered  necessary,  however,  at  any  subse- 
quent period  to  introduce  some  form  of  self-registering  apparatus,  or  to  repeat  the  more 
frequent  system  of  observations,,  with  a view  to  any  special  inquiry,  it  will  be  alwavs 
possible  to  do  so.  J 


(Signed)  Robert  V.  Dixon,  a.h., 

Director  of  Magnetic  Observatory. 


PAPER  No.  16.— QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
MUSEUM. 

Collet?  tim<3’  and  Wlmt  autboritD  ?as  Museum  established  in  Trinity 

2.  To  what  extent  has  the  collection  of  specimens  been  increased  by  donations  since 
your  appointment  ? J 

College? GXtent  lmS  lt  be<3n  increased  Phases  from  funds  granted  by  the 

4.  Has  the  Museum  been  enlarged  to  provide  room  for  the  increased  collection  of 
speennens  ? 

.5.  What  steps  have  been  taken  to  classify(the  specimens,  so  as  to  facilitate  their  use  for 
scientific  instruction  or  investigation  ? 

Uni’veralty  ?y°U  assisted  in  the  classifieation  by  any  and  which  of  the  Professors  of  the 

7.  Are  any  of  the  Professors  associated  with  you  in  charge  of  the  Museum? 

8.  Is  there  a catalogue  of  the  specimens  in  the  Museum,  or  of  any  part  of  them,  or  have 
you  a catalogue  in  preparation  ? 
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g.  Wliat  office  do  you  hold  in  connexion  with  the  Museum  ? 

10.  At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  was 'the  office  which  you  hold  established? 

11.  In  whom  is  the  appointment  to  your  'office  vested  ? 

12.  Were  you  examined,  or  were  you  required  to  produce  any  testimonials,  when  a 
Candidate  for  your  office  ? 

13.  For  what  period  were  you  appointed  ? 

14.  Are  you  subject  to  any  conditions  of  resigning  or  forfeiting  your  office  on  your  attain- 
ing any  collegiate  or  other  appointment  ? 

15.  Do  you  hold  any  collegiate  or  other  appointment,  or  office,  besides  the  Directorship 
of  the  Museum  ? 

16.  Have  the  Provost  aud  Senior  Fellows  made  any  and  what  regulations  and  orders 
respecting  the  management  of  the  Museum,  and  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  your  office? 

17.  What  are  the  regulations  as  to  the  admission  of  Members  to  the  University,  and  as 
to  the  admission  of  the  public  to  the  Museum  ? 

18.  What  was  the  number  of  Visitors  in  each  year  for  the  last  five  years? 

19.  Is  the  Lectureship  in  Natural  History,  founded  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows 
in  1816,  still  in  existence? 

20.  Was  that  office  discontinued  at  the  time  of  your  appointment  as  Director? 

21.  Are  any  Lectures  in  Zoology  now  given  in  connexion  with  the  Museum? 

22.  Is  there  now  any  endowment  or  provision  for  such  Lectures  being  given  in  the 
University  ? 

23.  Out  of  what  funds  has  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  Museum  been  defrayed  ? 

24.  Since  your  appointment  how  much  has  been  expended  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
Museum,  in  the  purchase  of  specimens,  in  the  payment  of  workmen,  and  in  other  expenses  ? 

25.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  salary  ? 

26.  What  are  the  other  annual  expenses  now  incurred  in  the  Museum  ? 

27.  Is  there  a fixed  annual  sum  appropriated  to  defray  the  usual  and  necessary  expenses 
of  the  Museum  ? 

28.  State  generally  the  classes  of  specimens  in  the  Museum  which  are  most  complete, 
and  the  classes  of  specimens  which  require  to  be  supplied,  to  make  the  Museum  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  scientific  research  and  instruction  ? 

29.  State  the  arrangements  which  are  made  to  obtain  a supply  of  the  specimens  which 
are  still  required  in  the  Museum  ? 
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Answers  of  Robert  Ball,  ll.d.,  m.r.i.a.,  &c.,  Director  of  the  University  Museum, 
to  the  Questions  in  Paper  No.  16. 

The  University  Museum. 

1 . At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  was  the  Museum  established  in  Trinity  College?  The  University 

I have  searched  the  Minutes  of  the  Board,  and  find  under  date  22nd  July,  1777,  a Reso-  Museum. 

lution,  “That  a room  be  prepared  for  a Museum,  and  that  Dr.  Wilson  receive  under  his 
care  the  curiosities  collected  in  the  South  Sea  by  Dr.  Patten,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
College.  Ordered  also,  that  the  College  architect  give  his  opinion  whether  the  great  room 
over  the  gate  be  fit  for  that  purpose,  and,  if  he  shall  find  it  fit,  that  he  shall  give  in  plans 
of  "lass- cases  proper  for  it.”  ■ This  appears  to  point  out  the  time  at  which  the  Museum  was 
first  established,  by  the  authority  of  the  Board,  and  in  its  present  locality. 

2.  To  what  extent  has  the  collection  of  specimens  been  increased  by  donations  since  your 

appointment  ? . , , 

The  increase  of  the  collection  of  specimens  by  donation  has  been  very  great,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  general  list  of  nearly  500  donors  to  the  Museum 
and  Herbarium,  many  of  whose  donations  are  in  themselves  Museums  of  much  value. 

3.  To  what  extent  has  it  been  increased  by  purchases  from  funds  granted  by  the 

C°The increase  of  the  Collection  by  purchase  has  been  considerable.  I had  hoped  to  have 
shown  this  in  a tabulated  Return,  exhibiting  also  the  former  state  of  the  Museum,  and  the 
additions  made  by  donation,  but  time  has  not  permitted.  It  will  be  seen  by  my  Answer 
to  Question  24,  that  a large  sum  has  been  expended  in  purchase  of  specimens  in  all  the 
departments.  Instructive  specimens  have  been  for  the  most  part  obtained  in  this  way ; 
but  occasional  purchases  are  made  when  objects  of  general  interest  offer  at  a moderate 

C° 4.  Has  the  Museum  been  enlarged  to  provide  room  for  the  increased  collection  of 
specimens? 

Three  small  rooms  have  been  added  to  the  Museum.  These  have  been  modified,  so  as 
to  form  a compact  Museum  in  themselves;  not  large  enough,  however,  for  the  full  display 
of  the  fine  Geological  Collection  now  possessed  by  the  University,  for  which  purpose  the 
addition  was  originally  intended.  The  full  exhibition  of  the  various  collections  of  the  Uni- 
versity would  occupy  a very  large  space.  . 

5.  What  steps  have  been  taken  to  classify  the  specimens,  so  as  to  facilitate  their  use  tor 
scientific  instruction  or  investigation  ? . . _ 

Constant  progress  is  being  made  in  the  classification  of  specimens.  The  Minerals  (the 
only  portion  of  the  old  Museum  deserving  the  name  of  a collection)  have  been  carefully 
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Answers  op  re-arranged.  The  new  collections  of  Native  Birds  and  Insects  have  been  arranged.  These 

nT"  are  named  and  fitted  for  study  ; and  many  other  of  the  Zoological  departments  are 

Paper  No.  16.  iQ  a forward  state,  so  that  in  a comparatively  short  period  they  may  be  all  placed  in  a most 

efficient  condition.  It  is  to  he  recollected  that  this  Zoological  Collection  is  comparatively 

MulcumVCrSlt7  recent,  and  that  before  arrangement  could  be  usefully  made,  it  was  essential  to  obtain 
typical  specimens,  many  of  which  were  difficult  to  procure. 

6.  Have  you  been  assisted  in  the  classification  by  any  and  which  of  the  Professors  of  the 
University  ? 7.  Are  any  of  the  Professors  associated  with  you  in  charge  of  the  Museum  ? 

Yes:  the  Minerals  have  been  re-arranged  by  Professor  Apjohn,  as  stated  in  former 
Answer.  Considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  preliminary  arrangements  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Specimens  by  Mr.  Oldham,  late  Professor  of  Geology,  with  the  intent  of  displaying 
them  in  the  new  Museum,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Professor  Haughton,  who 
has  had  it  partly  supplied  with  glazed  cases  for  the  purpose.  The  general  charge  of  the 
Museum  is  entirely  intrusted  to  me. 

8.  Is  there  a Catalogue  of  the  specimens  in  the  Museum,  or  of  any  part  of  them,  or 
have  you  a Catalogue  in  preparation  ? 

There  is  no  General  Catalogue  of  the  Museum.  Professor  Apjohn  has  published  a Cata- 
logue of  the  Minerals  as  re-arranged  by  him.  Other  Catalogues  of  various  parts  of  the 
Zoological  Collection  are  so  far  in  preparation  as  would  admit  of  their  early  publication  ; 
but  I have  deemed  it  more  advisable  to  suspend  it  until  the  arrangements  are  more  complete. 
To  catalogue  the  collection  as  it  was  when  I took  charge  of  it  would  have  been  useless,  on 
account  of  its  very  limited  extent.  I have  constantly  directed  my  attention  to  filling  up  the 
instructive  series  of  specimens,  and  have  had  in  view  the  making  of  Catalogues,  so  that  they 
should  serve  to  a.  considerable  extent  as  Text-books;  and  I especially  look  to  making  those 
relating  to  the  Irish  Collections  valuable  in  this  way,  as  well  as  records  of  the  present 
extent  of  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

9.  What  office  do  you  hold  in  connexion  with  the  Museum  ? 

My  office  is  that  of  Director  of  the  Dublin  University  Museum. 

10.  At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  was  the  office  which  you  hold  established  ? 

The  office  in  the  form  I hold  it  was  established  in  1844,  by  the  authority  of  the  Board. 

11.  In  whom  is  the  appointment  to  your  office  vested  ? 

The  appointment  rests  with  the  Board. 

12.  Were  you  examined,  or  were  you  required  to  produce  any  testimonials,  when  a 
Candidate  for  your  office  ? 

I was  not  examined,  nor  required  to  produce  testimonials.  The  Board,  to  whom  I was 
personally  well  known,  did,  I believe,  make  some  inquiries  from  the  most  competent 
Naturalists  as  to  my  fitness  for  the  office. 

13.  For  what  period  were  you  appointed? 

I have  not  been  appointed  for  any  named  period.  Should  the  Board  dispense  with  my 
services  at  any  time,  they  are  bound  to  pay  me  £500  in  lieu  of  my  private  Museum  handed 
over  to  the  University  on  my  appointment,  as  well  as  in  consideration  of  all  specimens  of 
every  kind  suited  for  the  Museum  which  may  come  into  my  possession  while  in  their 
service,  a proposal  made  by  myself.  The  extent  and  value  of  my  Museum,  and  subsequent 
acquisitions,  are  very  considerable.  They  are  set  down  in  the  general  Return  of  Donations. 

14.  Are  you  subject  to  any  conditions  of  resigning  or  forfeiting  your  office  on  your  attain- 
ing any  collegiate  or  other  appointment  ? 

I am  not  subject  to  any  condition  of  resigning  or  forfeiting  my  office  on  attaining  any 
other  appointment. 

15.  Do  you  hold  any  collegiate  or  other  appointment,  or  office,  besides  the  Directorship 
of  the  Museum? 

I have  not  any  other  appointment  in  Trinity  College,  but  I am  Secretary  to  the  Queen’s 
University  in  Ireland.  Before  I accepted  this  office  I obtained  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows.  When  appointed  to  the  Directorship  of  the  Museum  I 
was  in  the  Public  Service,  but,  in  consequence  of  recent  reductions,  have  been  placed  on 
the  retired  list. 

16.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  made  any  and  what  regulations  and  orders 
respecting  the  management  of  the  Museum,  and  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  your  office  ? 

On  my  appointment  the  Board  intrusted  to  me  the  entire  direction  of  the  Museum,  with 
which  they  have  not  since  interfered. 

1 T . What  are  the  regulations  as  to  the  admission  of  Members  of  the  University,  and  as 
to  the  admission  of  the  public  to  the  Museum  ? 

The  following  are  the  regulations  as  laid  down  by  the  Board  for  the  admission  of  visitors : — 

“ The  Museum  is  open  to  the  Provost  and  Fellows  at  all  times ; and  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  from  10  till  3 o’clock,  to  bearers  of  orders  from  the  Provost,  Fellows,  or  Professors. 

“ Masters  and  Scholars,  and  Students  in  their  gowns,  are  admissible,  and  may  introduce 
their  Friends  on  the  days  above  named. 

“ Strangers  visiting  Dublin  may  be  admitted  between  10  and  3 o’clock  on  other  days, 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Director  may  appoint. 

“ All  Visitors  are  required  to  enter  their  names  in  a Book  kept  for  the  purpose.” 

Little  difficulty  is  placed  in  the  way  of  any  person  getting  admission;  but  in  so  public  a 
place,  and  with  limited  attendants,  complete  free  admission  could  not  properly  be  afforded. 

18.  What  was  the  number  of  Visitors  in  each  year  for  the  last  five  years  ? 
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The  number  of  Visitors  in  each  of  the  last  five  years  may  he  estimated  as  follows  : — 


1848*  (about) 

3,000 

1849 

9,900 

1850 

. 11,880 

1851 

. 12,240 

1852 

. 14,040 

I endeavoured  to  keep  an  accurate  Registry  of  Visitors,  but  have  found  it  impossible  to 
compel  them  all  to  enter  their  names  in  the  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  The  number  visit- 
ing the  Museum  is  constantly  on  the  increase. 

19.  Is  the  Lectureship  in  Natural  History,  founded  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows 
in  1816,  still  in  existence  ? 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Stokes  there  was  no  appointment  of  a successor  as  Lecturer  in 
Natural  History. 

20.  Was  that  office  discontinued  at  the  time  of  your  appointment  as  Director? 

Dr.  Stokes,  when  he  gave  up  his  charge  of  the  Museum,  and  I was  appointed,  did  not,  I 
believe,  give  up  his  Lectureship. 

21.  Are  any  Lectures  in  Zoology,  now  given  in  connexion  with  the  Museum  ? 

Lectures  in  Zoology  are  not  yet  given  in  connexion  wTith  the  Museum.  Instruction,  how- 
ever, is  given  by  me  to  all  who  seek  it ; and  by  my  original  arrangement  with  the  Board,  I 
am  hound  to  give  such  Lectures  when  they  please  to  call  upon  me  to  do  so.  Hitherto  the 
Museum  has  not  been  sufficiently  advanced  to  make  Lectures  desirable,  but  it  is  now  fast 
approaching  that  state  when  they  may  he  delivered  to  advantage.  The  completion  of  the 
arrangements,  and  my  relief  from  public  duty,  will  place  the  necessary  time  at  my  disposal. 

22.  Is  there  now  any  endowment  or  provision  for  such  Lectures  being  given  in  the 
University  ? 

There  is  no  endowment  for  Lectures  in  Zoology  in  connexion  with  the  Museum. 

23.  Out  of  what  funds  has  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  Museum  been  defrayed  ? 

The  general  funds  of  the  College. 

24.  Since  your  appointment  how  much  has  been  expended  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
Museum,  in  the  purchase  of  specimens,  in  the  payment  of  workmen,  and  in  other  expenses? 

The  following  is  the  best  return  I can  make,  being  aware  that  considerable  expenses  for 
carpenters,  glaziers,  painters,  smiths,  &c.,  have  been  paid  in  other  general  accounts  with 
the  College. 

Sundry  expenses  for  Carpentering,  Glazing,  &c.,  about  £200  0 0 

Specimens,  including  Geological  Specimens,  Minerals,  and  also 

Materials  for  Mounting  and  Preserving,  . . . 962  15  1 

Cases  and  Drawers,  .......  429  18  11 

Painting, 165  4 11 

Expense  of  adding  Rooms  to  Museum,  . . . 614  0 

Total,  ....  £1,819  2 11 
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It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  immediately  before  my  appointment  nearly  £1,000  had 
been  expended  on  Cases,  Cabinets,  Shells,  and  Insects. 

25.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  salary  ? 

My  salary  is  £200  a year.  Out  of  this  I have  hitherto  paid  an  Assistant  in  the  Museum; 
insured  my  life  for  the  value  of  my  private  Museum,  given  to  the  University ; expended  a 
very  considerable  sum  in  purchase  of  books,  visits  to  London,  and  in  other  objects  connected 
with  my  appointment,  so  that  I have  had  by  it  very  little  addition  to  my  ordinary  income. 

26.  What  are  the  other  annual  expenses  now  incurred  in  the  Museum  ? 

The  other  expenses  are,  the  salary  of  the  Museum  Porter  and  of  his  wife,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  wash  it  and  keep  it  clean. 

27.  Is  there  a fixed  annual  sum  appropriated  to  defray  the  usual  and  necessary  expenses 
of  the  Museum  ? 

£100  a year  has  been  hitherto  allowed  to  me  for  the  purchase  of  specimens,  and  £30  to 
the  Professor  of  Geology  for  like  purpose ; besides  these,  special  grants  have  been  made 
occasionally  for  the  purchase  of  minerals.  Out  of  the  Museum  grant,  it  has  been  arranged 
by  the  Board  that  I shall  in  future  pay  my  Assistant  £50,  the  remaining  £50  to  be  appro- 
priated in  purchase  of  specimens,  as  heretofore ; and  as  the  necessity  of  purchasing  speci- 
mens diminishes  with  each  one  procured,  and  as  the  desiderata  are  now  difficult  to  be 
obtained,  and  are  seldom  met  with,  the  £50  will  probably  suffice  to  purchase  all  that  may 
offer  which  it  is  requisite  to  obtain. 

28.  State  generally  the  classes  of  specimens  in  the  Museum  which  are  most  complete, 
and  the  classes  of  specimens  which  require  to  be  supplied  to  make  the  Museum  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  scientific  research  and  instruction  ? 

The  Museum  contains  a Collection  of  100  Human  Crania  and  Casts ; besides  numbers  of 
duplicates  and  specimens  of  less  interest — the  whole  illustrative  of  the  varieties  of  Man, 
and  fitted  to  be  very  useful  to  Ethnological  Students. 

An  instructive  Collection,  illustrative  of  the  class  Mammalia,  recent  and  fossil.  The 
preservation  of  the  larger  Mammalia  would,  it  is  obvious,  occupy  more  space  than  the 
Museum  affords.  The  plan  adopted  has  been  to  select  the  rarer  and  more  typical  forms  of 
the  small  Mammals,  and  for  the  larger,  to  supply  their  places  by  crania,  and  such  other 
* Museum  closed  for  part  of  this  Year. 
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characteristic  specimens  as  could  be  obtained,  occasionally  introducing  Statuettes,  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  entire  animal  in  such  cases.  The  whole,  when  fully  arranged,  will  form  a 
unique  collection.  The  assemblage  of  the  extinct  giant  Deer  of  Ireland  is  the  finest  ever 
formed  : there  are  three  skeletons, — two  males  and  a female, — more  perfect  than  are  to  be 
found  elsewhere ; six  sets  of  Antlers,  showing  the  growth  from  the  second  year  to  the 
maximum  development;  and  several  of  the  crania,  bones,  &c.,  illustrating  the  history  of 
this  once  mighty  animal,  and  throwing  light  upon  some  of  the  discussions  which  have 
arisen  relative  to  it.  The  collection  of  the  Phocidm  of  Ireland  is  very  remarkable. 

There  is  a very  large  and  nearly  complete  Collection  of  Irish  Birds.  It  is  arranged, 
and  in  excellent  order,  with  eggs,  sterna,  &c. ; and  it  contains  several  unique  or  original 
specimens.  Of  the  genera  of  Birds  a fine  collection  has  been  made;  these  are  partly 
arranged,  being  rather  as  a trial  of  the  space  necessary  to  be  occupied  than  as  a permanent 
work.  Besides  these  two  instructive  Collections,  there  are  several  thousand  specimens, 
which  it  is  intended  to  keep  classified  in  skins,  as  they  are  technically  called,  for  the  use 
of  more  advanced  Ornithologists.  - The  larger  portion  of  these  skins  are  named  and 
labelled. 

Of  Reptiles  there  is  a fair  Collection,  including  several  rare  species,  in  the  finest 
condition. 

Of  Fishes  there  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  foreign  forms,  and  by  far  the  most 
extensive  collection,  illustrative  of  the  Fishes  of  Ireland,  ever  made.  At  present  this  is 
not  of  much  use,  for  want  of  space  to  arrange  it.  I estimate  it  would  require  510  square 
feet  to  display  it  properly. 

The  collection  of  Mollusca  includes  Dr.  Coulter’s  fine  Cabinet  of  Foreign  Shells;  my 
own,  more  numerous  in  species ; the  few  in  the  old  Collection,  and  the  many  donations 
received  since ; which,  together  with  such  typical  species  as  I have  been  able  to  obtain  by 
purchase,  form  a whole  of  great  beauty  and  value.  I have  arranged  about  one-half  of  these 
completely,  and  the  remainder  are  partly  arranged.  In  this  Collection  should  be  included 
my  own  of  Cephalopoda  of  Ireland,  and  of  native  shells  long  since  formed,  and  very  rich 
in  rare  and  beautiful  species. 

Of  Insects  the  collections  are  particularly  valuable;  they  include  Curtis’s  duplicate 
Cabinet  of  British  Insects,  purchased  for  £160  ; Tardy’s  Irish  Collection,  obtained  at  a like 
cost ; my  own  general  Collection,  of  considerable  extent ; some  smaller  collections  obtaiued 
by  purchase  or  donation ; and  the  recent  acquisition,  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Oldham,  of  a 
magnificent  collection  made  by  him  in  Assam. 

There  are  also  considerable,  and  in  many  respects  very  interesting,  collections  of 
Crustacea,  Echinodermata,  Corals,  Zoophytes,  Sponges,  &c. — the  Irish  Fauna  in  all  its 
departments  being  well  represented;  the  collection  is  particularly  rich  in  the  “first 
recorded  specimens.” 

The  Collection  of  Geological  specimens  is  very  large,  and  in  mountain  limestone  Fossils 
is  considered  of  great  value. 

The  Collection  of  Minerals  is  so  perfect  in  species  that  the  Professor  finds  it  very  difficult 
to  discover  specimens  on  sale  to  supply  his  desiderata. 

There  is  a fine  collection  of  weapons  and  implements  of  various  countries ; many  of  the 
garments  and  ornaments  which  formed  tbe  Collection  in  1777,  and  gave  origin  to  the 
formation  of  the  Museum ; several  interesting  Antiques,  including  the  celebrated  Harp, 
commonly  called  the  Harp  of  Brian  Boroihme ; the  heaviest  and  handsomest  known  gold 
Fibula ; the  Kavenagh  Drinking  Horn,  &c. 

The  specimens  generally  required  in  the  Museum  are  typical  forms  to  supply  the  gaps 
in  the  arrangement  of  genera,  or  very  rare  species  to  fill  the  series  of  special,  or  local, 
collections. 

29.  State  the  arrangements  which  are  made  to  obtain  a supply  of  the  specimens  which 
are  still  required  in  the  Museum  ? 

With  a view  to  supply  the  specimens  required,  I lose  no  opportunity,  by  correspondence 
and  otherwise  with  naturalists  and  dealers,  to  obtain  them.  At  first  I found  it  an  easy 
matter  to  effect  purchases  to  the  extent  of  my  means.  Latterly  the  opportunities  occur 
more  rarely.  I have  circulated  many  lists  of  desiderata,  which  occasionally  produced  the 
effect  of  gaining  a much-required  specimen. 

(Signed)  Robert  Ball, 

12th  January,  1853.  ‘ Director  of  Museum. 


Appendix  to  Answers  of  Robert  Ball,  ll.d. 

List  of  Donors  to  the  Dublin  University  Museum  and  Herbarium,  with  a General  Statement  of 
their  Donations,  from  May,  1844,  to  August,  1852. 


Professor  Ackland,  Oxford. 

Casts  of  the  skull  of  Sowerby’s  Diodon. 

John  Adams,  Esq. 

Macgillivrayia  pelagica. 

Professor  Agardh,  Lund. 

A considerable  collection  of  European  Plants. 
A collection  of  Mexican  alg<e. 


Professor  Agassiz,  Boston. 

A number  of  Echinodermata  and  Shells,  illus- 
trative of  his  views  as  to  distribution  of 
species. 

Miss  Alexander. 

A beautifully  perfect  tooth  of  the  fossil  Mega- 
licthys. 

Four  fossil  fish  palates  from  Armagh. 
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William  Allen,  Esq. 

Bottles  containing  lizards,  snakes,  fishes,  Crusta- 
cea, and  larvae,  from  West  Indies. 

Professor  Allman. 

The  Anglesey  Morris  (Leptocephalus  Morrisii). 
An  American  stone  axe,  identical  in  form 
with  ancient  Irish  stone  axes. 

White’s  Thrush  (Orcociuclus  Whitei)  the  only 
known  Irish  specimen. 

Nest  of  the  water  ouzel  (Cinclus  aquaticus). 
William  Anderson,  Esq. 

A stuffed  mole  (Talpa  europea). 

A wasp’s  nest. 

William  Andrews,  Esq. 

The  trunk  of  a cocoa-nut  palm,  thrown  on  shore 
in  the  county  of  Kerry;  an  evidence  of  the 
setting  in  of  the  gulf  stream  on  that  coast. 
To  the  influence  of  this  current  Dr.  Lloyd 
ascribes  the  mildness  of  the  climate  of  Ireland. 

A portion  of  the  obelisk  (Cleopatra’s  needle). 

A number  of  the  Geomalacus  maculatus. 

A specimen  of  the  Sebastes  norvegicus,  taken 
near  Tralee. 

Scale  of  the  striped  red  mullet,  (Mullus  surmu- 
letus),  taken  on  the  West  coast. 

Professor  Apjohn. 

127  various  minerals,  towards  completing  the 
collection. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Aresmiouo,  Gottingen. 

A collection  of  Tropical  and  Australian  alga:. 
Captain  Armstrong,  45th  Regiment. 

A collection  of  Caffre  and  other  spears,  Hot- 
tentot pipes,  &c. 

Mrs.  Armstrong. 

A coin  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Austrian  Government. 

A medal  struck  in  honour  of  Dr.  Frank  and 
his  son. 

Lowry  Balfour,  Esq. 

A rabbit  with  very  long  incisor  teeth. 

Professor  Bailey,  Military  College,  New  York. 
Algm  from  Florida. 

American  algee. 

Wm.  Ii.  Bailey,  Esq.  . 

Some  fossil  shells,  from  the  plastic  clay  at 
Woolwich. 

Mr.  Bain.  . , , , . . 

A remarkably  large  species  of  ant,  probably  in- 
troduced with  some  exotic  plant ; a specimen 
of  the  Testacellus  Maugei ; Sphinx  convol- 
vuli : all  taken  in  the  College  Botanic  Garden. 
Abraham  W.  Baker,  Sen.,  Esq.  _ 

Two  casts  of  bears’  heads;  originals  found  in 
the  county  of  Westmeath.  These  bears  seem 
to  have  been  identical  with  the  black  variety 
of  Ursus  arctos  of  Scandinavia. 

John  Ball,  Esq.  , .. 

A collection  of  Plants  from  the  South  of  Spam. 
About  300  species  of  Plants,  from  South  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  Canary  Islands,  and  a collection 
of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Plants. 


Bat  Revenue  Cruiser,  Officer  commanding  the. 

A sun-fish  (Orthagoriscus  mola). 

Dr.  Battersby,  Torquay. 

Some  valuable  cave  fossils. 

A few  minerals. 

Parthenia  fenestrata. 

Pakenham  Beatty,  Esq. 

Several  rare  insects,  and  fifteen  bird-skins  from 
Brazils. 


Answers  or 
Robert  Balt  , ll.d  , 
to  Questions  in 
Paper  No.  10. 

List  of  Donors  to  the 
Dublin  University 
Museum  and 
Herbarium. 


Mr.  J.  Beahan. 

A lump-fish  (Cyclopterus  lumpus),  and  a gar- 
fish (Belone  vulgaris). 

Belfast  Museum. 

Four  snakes,  a tortoise,  a lizard,  a golden  phea- 
sant. a spotted  rail  (Crex  porzana),  some 
native  birds’  eggs,  and  an  Antarctic  seal ; 
several  valuable  birds,  and  some  insects,  being 
duplicates  from  the  collections  of  Captain 
Crozier,  Mr.  Templeton,  <fcc.,  who  placed  them 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Belfast  Natural  History 
Society. 

William  Bell,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

Specimens  of  maize  starch. 

O’Bryan  Bellingham,  m.d. 

An  interesting  collection  of  Irish  entozoa,  in 
sixty  bottles,  accurately  named. 

W.  H.  Benson,  m.d. 

Helices  from  Suez,  several  rare  land  shells  from 
India,  and  Helix  revelata  from  Falmouth. 
Stewart  Blacker,  Esq. 

A large  specimen  of  mistletoe. 

John  Le  Blanc,  Esq. 

A triple  leathern  case,  containing  some  Arabic 
writings. 

Dr.  Blodgett,  Key  West  Florida. 

Alga:  from  Florida  Keys. 

Edmund  Blood,  Esq. 

An  extensive  and  valuable  collection  made  by 
him  in  America.  It  contains  some  fine  birds, 
and  a considerable  number  of  reptiles,  includ- 
ing an  excellent  specimen  of  the  alligator  of 
the  Mississippi ; several  rare  fishes,  Crustacea, 
i nsects,  and  shells,  an  d a few  plants  and  fru  i ts ; 
all  in  excellent  condition. 

W.  B.  Blood,  Esq.,  c.e. 

Fossils  from  lias  cuttings  on  the  Birmingham 
and  Oxford  J unction  Railway. 

Mrs.  Bomford. 

A straw  cloak  from  Spain. 

John  B.  Boyd,  Esq.,  Letterkenny. 

Larvm  of  the  Silpha  opaca,  found  to  be  destruc- 
tive to  mangel  wurzel. 

John  L.  Boyde,  Esq. 

Some  bones  of  the  Irish  fossil  deer  (Megaceros 
Hibernicus). 

Robert  Boyd,  Esq.,  Belfast. 

A snake-nut  (Ophiscargon  paradoxum). 
Francis  W.  Brady,  Esq. 

Eggs  of  the  chameleon  and  two  European  snakes. 


Miss  Ball. 

A fine  specimen  of  jasper  from  British  Guiana. 
A fresh-water  sponge,  Irish. 

British  algee. 

Miss  M.  Ball. 

Anatifte  on  gulf  weed. 

Two  cone-shells. 


Robert  Ball,  ll.d. 

His  Museum  of  Zoology,  &c.,  containing  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  the  Irish  Fauna,  including 
many  of  the  first  described  birds,  fishes,  &c., 
and  a very  instructive  selection  of  foreign 
genera,  illustrating  various  departments,  in 
all  about  7,000  species,  recent  and  fossil : 
handed  over  to  the  University  on  his  ap- 
pointment as  Director  of  the  Museum. 


The  Right  Hon.  Maziere  Brady. 

A large-spined  echinus. 

Thomas  Brien,  Esq. 

Concretions  of  sand  from  Youghal. 

Fetherston  H.  Briscoe,  Esq. 

Ten  tropical  Alcedinidee,  &c. 

C.  E.  Broome,  Esq.,  Bristol. 

Several  rare  fungi. 

J Browne,  m.d.,  Dundalk. 

A drawing  of  the  variegated  wrasse. 

J Brown,  f.g.s.,  Stanway. 

Crag  fossils  from  Walton. 

Casts  of  mammalian  remains,  five  of  Rhinoceros 
leptorhinus,  Owen ; and  one  of  Ilyeena  speliea, 
from  the  more  recent  deposits  of  Essex. 
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Answers  of  Captain  Browne,  Manchester. 
m‘ov^mosB  m*  ’ rare  birds,  Anseranus  cygnus  and  Barita 

Paper  No.‘  16.  . detra?tor- 

A pensile  grosbeak’s  nest. 

List  of  Donors  to  the  p Pc 

Dublin  University  DOrgh,  Esq. 

Museum  and  tnree  rare  marsupial  animals  from  Australia, 


Herbarium. 


per  Sir  P.  Orampton,  Bart. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Burkitt. 

Trout  caught  in  Wexford. 

Robert  J.  Burkitt,  m.b. 

A crested  cormorant  (Phalacrocorax  graculus). 
The  unique  Irish  specimens  of  the  great  auk, 
Alca  impennis ; the  gold-vented  thrush 
(Turd  us  aurigaster)  ; and  Ray’s  bream  (Era- 
mis  Raii)  ■ and  an  opah-fish  (Lampris  gutta- 
tus). 

F.  W.  Burton,  Esq. 

Cast  of  the  Skull  of  a South  Sea  Islander.  (?)] 
The  skin  of  an  albatross. 

Robert  Callwell,  Esq. 

A lizard  and  bats,  found  in  sugar. 

F our  helices  and  a crocodile  of  the  Nile. 

Mrs.  Campbell. 

Some  fossil  echini  from  Antrim. 

J.  Carey,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Several  hundred  species  of  North  American 
plants. 

A second  fine  collection  of  North  American 
plants. 

Andrew  Carmichael,  Esq. 

The  skull  of  a Greek,  killed  by  the  Turks  at 
Cnios,  on  23rd  April,  1822,  when  it  is  said 
40,000  of  all  ag  es  were  put  to  death. 

Richard  Carmichael,  m.d. 

Eighteen  fine  birds,  a number  of  fishes,  turtles, 
crabs,  &c.,  collected  by  Lieut.  J.  J.  Car- 
michael, r.n.,  at  Ascension. 

Crustacea  and  fishes  collected  at  Killiney, 
including  a remarkably  large  Syngnathus 
asquoreus. 

A muller’s  top-knot  (Rhombus  hirtus). 

Mrs.  Carmichael. 

Twenty-seven  fine  Indian  birds  and  a civet 
cat. 

Isaac  Carroll,  Esq.,  Cork. 

Several  rare  Irish  flowering  plants  and  alga?. 
Rev.  Joseph  Carson,  f.t.c.d. 

An  albatross  (Diomedea  exulans). 

Alexander  Carte,  m.d. 

A crab  from  Borneo. 

John  Colles  Carter,  m.d. 

An  extensive  and  fine  collection  of  snakes, 
lizards,  &c.,  made  by  him  at  Tobago. 

Rev.  F.  Cavendish. 

Larva  of  the  death’s-head  moth. 

Peter  Roe  Clarke,  Esq. 

A stucco  from  the  Alhambra,  with  Arabic  in- 
scription in  honour  of  the  father  of  Abdhalla. 
Henry  Christy,  Esq.,  London,  collected  by  his 
brother,  the  late  lamented  Wm.  Christv 
Esq.,  f.l.s.,  &c. 

An  officinal  sponge  growing  on  a piece  of  rock. 
Minerals  from  Finmark,  the  North  Cape,  Shet- 
land, and  Madeira. 

A large  number  of  Norwegian  plants. 

A balanus,  &c. 

Rev.  B.  J.  Clarke,  ofTuam. 

A piece  of  slate  perforated  by  the  Echinus 
lividus  ; a fossil  of  harder  texture  than  the 
slate  projects  into  the  cavity  formed  by  the 
Echinus,  and  thus  seems  to  favour  the  view 
that  the  boring  is  effected  by  mechanical 
means. 

W.  Clear,  Esq. 

Some  interesting  exotic  insects. 


E.  Clibborn,  Esq. 

Fossil  tooth  of  an  ox. 

A number  of  metallic  ores  from  Cornwall. 

Rev.  John  F.  Close. 

A bernacle  goose  (Anser  leucopsis). 

Dr.  Cocks,  Plymouth. 

A collection  of  algos. 

Several  rare  British  alga?. 

W.  P.  Cocks,  m.d. 

A varied  collection  of  fishes,  Crustacea,  cir- 
rhopoda,  mollusca,  echinodermata,  algae,  and 
minerals,  collected  by  him  at  Falmouth  ; it 
includes  many  interesting  and  rare  species. 
A boar  fish,  Zeus  aper,  &c. 

Numerous  marine  animals. 

List  of  the  fauna  of  Falmouth,  <fcc. 

Miss  Cole. 

130  fine  birds,  10  quadrupeds,  5 reptiles,  some 
insects,  a number  of  fine  corals,  &c.,  being  a 
collection  formed  by  the  late  Hon.  Sir  Lowrv 
Cole,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Rev.  W.  Colenso,  of  New  Zealand. 

A large  collection  of  New  Zealand  alga?. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Connell. 

A human  skull,  supposed  to  be  a Dane’s. 

Mr.  Connor. 

A specimen  of  the  Aardvark  (Orycteropus 
capensis). 

Quill  of  cassowary. 

Thomas  L.  Cooke,  Esq. 

Cast  of  a bear’s  skull,  original  found  near  Par- 
sonstown. 

Cast  of  a portion  of  a human  skull,  original 
found  under  the  Round  Tower  at  Roscrea. 

A spider’s  nest. 

Edward  Cooper,  Esq.,  Markree. 

A northern  diver  (Colymbus  glacialis). 

R.  Coote,  Commander,  r.n. 

A fetish  taken  at  Lagos.  This  curious  idol  was 
considered  of  such  importance  that  it  was 
defended  by  three  guns,  which  were  found  to 
be  heavily  loaded  with  langridge  shot. 

Five  bottles  of  snakes,  fishes,  &c. 

Skin  of  a pintado  species.  (?) 

Head  of  the  rhinoceros  bird,  a squirrel. 

A slave  brand,  &c. 

Mr.  George  Copeland,  Pendennis. 

Several  Indian  birds,  a Brazilian  goat  sucker, 
a hen  harrier,  a pair  of  sanderlings,  and  an 
eagle’s  egg. 

A considerable  number  of  birds,  their  eggs, 
nests,  &c.,  some  fishes  and  reptiles  ; a num- 
her  of  shells,  fossils,  seeds,  insects,  &c.,  &c. 
Some  zoophytes,  and  a stone  shot  which  had 
been  fired  at  Pendennis  Castle. 

Corcoran, , College  Porter. 

Carving  in  stone  of  a bishop’s  mitre. 

D.  J.  Corrigan,  m.d. 

A set  of  fossil  reindeer  horns,  found  at  Kil- 
ternan. 

An  Australian  hammer. 

A Chinese  portable  sun-dial,  and  several  native 
fishes. 

Australian  lizard,  chameleon,  Indian  pipe,  and 
a star-fish  (Solaster  papposa). 

An  opium  pipe,  with  apparatus. 

Six  species  of  serpents,  three  of  frogs,  and  a 
tortoise. 

A young  penguin  from  Ichaboe. 

A locust  from  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

Charles  Congdon,  Esq.,  Brooklyn. 

A collection  of  North  American  alga?. 

A second  series  of  North  American  alga?. 

Sir  Philip  Crampton,  Bart. 

Two  bottles  containing  some  fine  and  rare 
snakes,  a lizard,  and  some  larva?. 
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Dr.  Crawford,  r.n.,  Port  Essington. 

254  birds,  4 mammals,  5 reptiles,  and  31  fishes ; j 
all  in  excellent  condition. 

The  skull  of  an  Australian,  26  birds,  3 mar-  i 
supials,  a new  bat,  birds’  eggs,  a number  of  | 
crania  of  various  animals,  the  bones  of  | 
dugongs,  a kangaroo  in  pouch,  insects,  mi- 
nerals, and  fossils,  a stone  axe,  mounted  (it  ! 
resembles  a form  of  celt  found  in  Ireland,  and 
is  illustrative  of  the  mode  in  which  these 
weapons  may  have  been  used). 

Three  boxes  of  shells,  and  other  valuable  speci- 
mens. These  form,  on  the  whole,  an  extensive 
addition  of  much  value  to  the  Museum.  The 
collections  were  made  in  North  Australia, 
New  Guinea,  &c. 

G.  W.  Creighton,  Esq. 

A Buenos  Ayres  lasso,  and  a cane  bow  with 
arrows. 

Rev.  R.  Creswell. 

Algro  from  Sidmouth. 

C.  P.  Croker,  m.d. 

A black  tamarin,  shells,  models,  fish-hooks,  &c., 
from  Oregon ; and  reptiles,  insects,  &c., 
from  West  Indies. 

Captain  Crozier,  r.n.,  per  the  Belfast  Museum 
Trustees. 

The  emperor  penguin  (Aptenodytes  Eorsterii), 
two  other  penguins  (Spheniscus  demersus 
and  Eudyptes  chrysocoma),  the  steamer,  or 
race-horse  duck  (Anas  bracliyptera),  the 
sheath-bill  (Chionis  Alba),  and  several  other 
birds  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  an  Ant- 


El.  Denny,  Esq.,  of  Chatham.  _ Answers  or 

A collection  of  Cuban  plants,  and  a species  of  Robert  Ball,  i.l.d., 
. to  Questions  in 

Cinnyris.  _ Paper  No.  1(5. 

Mr.  Denny,  on  the  part  of  tlio  Leeds  Society.  

Three  casts  of  the  Megalicthys  in  the  Leeds  List  of  Donors  to  the 
,,  , . Dublin  University 

collection.  Museum  and 

Isaac  M.  D’Olier,  Lsq.  Herbarium. 

Back-bone  of  a shark. 

M.  F.  Donogh,  Esq.,  t.c.d. 

A barn  owl  (Strix  flammea),  a heron  (Ardea  ci- 
nerea),  and  a long-tailed  titmouse  (Parus 
caudatus). 

S.  Downing,  Esq.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Engi- 


S.  Dick,  Esq. 

Specimens  of  triphilium  and  petalite. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Digby. 

A set  of  fallow-deer  horns  (Cervus  dama). 
Professor  Dickie. 

Skull  of  the  white  bear  (Ursus  maritimus). 
Aspecimen  of  the  glutinous  hag  (Gostrobranchus 
crocus),  from  the  coast  of  Scotland. 

Algro  from  Aberdeen. 

Callitbamnion  floccosum. 

Miss  Dixon. 

A cuttle-fish  (Loligo  Eblanro). 

Drainage  Commissioners. 

Two  very  perfect  heads  of  the  ancient  short- 
horned cattle. 

M.  Drennan,  Esq. 

Iron  sand  from  Dominica. 


arctic  seal. 

Mr.  T.  Cullen. 

Indian  ear-rings,  a cormorant,  (Phalacrocorax 
carbo),  birds’  eggs,  &c. 

A land  rail,  young  grouse,  and  some  native  eggs. 

Hugh  Cuming,  Esq.,  of  London. 

A number  of  very  beautiful  insects  from  the 
Phillippine  Islands,  Siberia  and  Chili. 

James  Cunningham,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 

Two  crocodiles,  a civet  cat,  a tiger  cat,  and  an 
otter,  from  East  Indies. 

J.  A.  Curran,  Esq. 

An  ironwood  staff,  from  St.  Helena. 

Cuvier. 

The  casts  of  fossil  bones  presented  by  the  illus- 
trious Cuvier  to  the  University,  have  been 
transferred  from  the  Anatomical  School  to 
the  Museum. 

J.  Dale,  Esq.,  Dorset. 

Some  very  rare  British  insects. 

The  Rev.  S.  W.  Dalton. 

Serpentine  from  Syria. 

A fossil  fish  from  Mount  Lebanon. 

R.  0.  Darbishier,  Esq. 

A fine  collection  of  Indian  land  shells. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Darby. 

Curious  fungus  (Polyporus  sp.)  dug  up  in  a bog 
ten  feet  below  the  surface,  on  excavating  for 
railway  near  Poyntzpass,  1851.  , 

Mr.  W.  Darragh. 

A godwit  (Limosa  rufa),  a pair  of  shore  larks 
(Alauda  alpestris),  &c. 

Charles  Darwin,  Esq. 

A valuable  series  of  corallines  collected  by  him 
during  his  voyage  in  the  Beagle. 

Robert  Davis,  Esq. 

Several  native  birds’  eggs. 

W.  E.  Davis,  m.d.,  r.a. 

A very  interesting  collection  of  sponges. 

The  Rev.  John  Godfrey  Day. 

A large  pearl,  obtained  in  the  county  of  Kerry. 

J.  Deck,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge. 

Crag  fossils  and  casts. 


The  Rev.  Carl  Dressenen. 

179  Roman  coins,  a number  of  relics  from  Rome, 
Pompeii,  Herculanroum,  Venice,  &c. 

Mr.  W.  Drury. 

Four  snakes  from  the  West  Indies. 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

A specimen  of  an  Egyptian  mummied  crocodile. 

Some  Carpathian  plants. 

A few  insects  captured  by  His  Grace  in  Switzer- 
land. 

A’  specimen  of  mistletoe  on  the  oak. 

P.  B.  Duncan,  Esq. 

Cast  of  the  dodo’s  head, preserved  in  the  Ashmo- 
lean  Museum,  Oxford. 

Silas  Durkee,  m.d.,  Boston. 

North  American  algro. 

The  Hon.  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

A continuation  of  specimens  from  Dr.  Wallich  s 
Herbarium. 

138  birds,  and  five  rare  mammals,  accurately 
named  by  Dr.  Horsfield. 

A most  valuable  and  beautifully  made  set  of 
casts,  principally  of  the  fossils  collected  by 
Major  Cautley  and  Dr.  Falconer,  giving  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  “ Fauna  Antiqua 
Sivalensis.”  Thefollowing  is  a brief  enumera- 
tion of  this  munificent  donation : — 

Dinotherium  indicum,  part  of  the  lower  jaw  : 
from  Perim  Island ; vertebra : ditto. 

Elephas  insignis,  cranium : from  the  Sivalik 
Hills.  , 

Elephas  hysudricus,  grinder:  from  the  bivalik 

Hills-  „ „ 

Elephas  namadicus,  grinder  : from i Nerbudda. 

Elephas,  first  vertebra:  from  the  Sivalik  Hills. 

Elephas  Cliftii,  grinder  : from  Ava. 

Mastodon  Perimensis,  cranium  : from  Perim 
Island  ; grinder  of  the  lower  jaw : ditto. 

Mastodon  Sivalensis,  part  of  cranium : from  the 
Sivalik  Hills ; grinders,  upper  and  lower; 

Mastodon  latidens.grinderandpart  of  the  palate : 
from  the  Sivalik  Hills. . 

Mastodon  angustidens,  grinder. 
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Mastodon  latidens,  grinder. 

Mastodon  longirostis,  grinder. 

Hippopotamus  (Tetraprotodon  pakeindicus),  an- 
terior part  of  the  lower  jaw:  from  Nerbudda. 
Hippopotamus  (Hexaprotodon  Sivalensis),  cra- 
nium : from  the  Sivalik  Hills ; lower  jaw  : 
ditto, 

HippopotamusfTetraprotodon  palceindicus),  cra- 
nium: from  the  Sivalik  Iiills. 

Rhinoceros  palteindicus,  cranium  : from  the 
Sivalik  Hills. 

Sus  gigan  to  us  cranium  : from  the  Sivalik  Hills. 
Equus  namadicus,  cranium  : from  Nerbudda. 
Equns  Sivalensis,  cranium:  from  the  Sivalik 
Hills;  lower  jaw,  part:  ditto  ; cranium,  part 
of.  with  range  of  teeth : ditto ; vertebra : 
ditto. 

Sivatherium  giganteum,  fern.,  cranium  : from 
the  Sivalik  Hills ; horn,  part  of  : ditto  ; 
cranium,  fragment : ditto  ; vertebra  : ditto  ; 
lower  jaw,  fragment  of  : ditto  ; tarsal  bones : 
ditto  ; femur,  fragment  of  : ditto ; anterior 
extremities  restored  : ditto. 

Merycopotamus  dissimilis,  cranium  : from  the 
Sivalik  Hills ; lower  jaw : ditto;  part:  ditto; 
humerus : ditto. 

Calicothcrium  Sivalense,  cranium  and  lower 
jaw  : from  the  Sivalik  Hills ; part  of  upper 
jaw  : ditto  ; part  of  lower  jaw  : ditto. 
Ilippohyus  Sivalense, cranium : from  the  Sivalik 
Hills. 

Hippotherium  antilopinum,  lower  jaw,  part  of : 
from  the  Sivalik  Hills. 

Camelopardalis  affinis,  cervical  vertebra  : from 
the  Sivalik  Hills ; humerus  : ditto. 

Capra,  part  of  cranium : from  the  Sivalik  Hills  ; 

part  of  the  cranium  : ditto. 

Camelus  Sivalensis,  cranium  : from  the  Sivalik 
Hills. 

Eos,  cranium,  with  part  of  the  horns:  from  Ner- 
budda ; cranium. 

Ursus  (Hyamarctos  Sivalensis),  cranium  : from 
the  Sivalik  Hills ; femur  : ditto  ; lower  jaw  : 
ditto. 

Emys  Hamiltonioidcs : from  the  Sivalik  Hills. 
Emys  : from  the  Sivalik  Hills. 

Colossochelys  atlas,  humerus : from  the  Sivalik 
Iiills  ; episternum  : ditto  ; ziphosternum  : 
ditto  ; (Young),  cranium  : ditto. 
Leptorhynclms  giganteus,  muzzle  : from  the 
Sivalik  Hills. 

Leptorhynclms  gangeticus,  A,  part  of  the  cra- 
nium: from  the  Sivalik  Hills  ; B,  part  of  the 
cranium  : ditto. 

Crocodilus  biporcatus,  part  of  the  cranium: 
from  the  Sivalik  Hills  ; (Young),  cranium  : 
ditto. 

Eel  is  palmotigris,  part  of  the  cranium  : from 
the  Sivalik  Hills. 

Felis  cristata,  part  of  the  cranium  : from  the 
Sivalik  Hills. 

Canis,  part  of  the  cranium  : from  the  Sivalik 
Hills  ; part  of  the  cranium  : ditto. 

Hycena,  A,  part  of  the  cranium  : from  the  Si- 
valik Hills. 

Hymn  a,  B,  part  of  the  cranium  : from  the  Si- 
valik Hills. 

Enhydriodon  ferox,  A,  cranium  : from  the  Si- 
valik Hills  ; B,  cranium : ditto : C,  cranium  : 
ditto. 

Machairodus  Sivalensis,  A,  cranium,  fragment : 
ditto  ; B,  cranium  : ditto. 

Quadrumana.  Earn.  Simiadm,  lower  jaw,  part 
of : from  the  Sivalik  Hills. 

Aves.  Earn.  Struthionidm,  fragment  of  left  tibia : 
from  the  Sivalik  Hills. 

Pisces.  Earn.  Siluridte,  fragment : from  the  Si- 
valik Hills. 

Lutra  palmindica,  cranium  : from  the  Sivalik 
Hills. 


J.  E.  Edgar,  Esq. 

A walking  staff  from  Niagara,  the  handle  carved 
by  an  Indian. 

Maria  Edgeworth. 

An  albino  variety  of  the  Petaurista  taguanoides 
a beautiful  Australian  marsupial  animal.  ’ 
Jajies  Egan,  Esq. 

A crocodile. 

W.  Elliott,  Esq. 

A triangular  brass  seal  of  the  Eirst  Yolunte 
Lodge. 

G.  B.  Emerson,  Esq.,  Boston. 

American  algce. 

The  Earl  of  Enniskillen. 

Some  fossils,  from  near  Floronce-court. 

A very  large  collection  of  various  fossils  : — 60 
Silurian ; 70  carboniferous;  370  newer  secon- 
dary, oolitic,  and  cretaceous  ; 150  tertiary, 
Quadersandstein,  Planerkalk,  Papier  khole,' 
&c. ; including  many  excellent  specimens  and 
rare  species ; sticks  used  by  the  Caffres  to 
fasten  their  assagais  up  in  bundles;  a wasp’s 
nest  of  enormous  size ; a triple  fruit  of  the 
Lodoicea  Sechellarum  ; two  wild  goose  ego-s, 
&c. 

Casts  of  the  skulls  and  jaws  of  recent  and  fossil 
bears,  and  a quantity  of  green-sand  fossils 
from  Blackdown. 

Sir  Thomas  Esmond,  Bart. 

Some  pyrites  and  iron  stone. 

Evans, , Museum  Porter. 

An  American  tomahawk,  and  some  native  birds’ 
eggs  ; a jmung  wild  duck. 

R.  Falconer  Wilbraham,  Esq. 

The  sponge-like  eggs  of  a leech. 

Lord  Earnham,  k.p. 

An  African  quiver  full  of  poisoned  arrows,  and 
an  Affghan  pouch  and  bandoleer. 

William  Farren,  Esq. 

Sand  eels  (Ammodytes  lancea),  a large  mean- 
drina,  an  American  snake,  an  emu’s  egg,  a 
Waterloo  helmet,  two  pieces  of  wood  opal, 
the  fruit  of  the  monkey-bread,  &c. 

Two  remarkably  long  spears,  and  three  shorter, 
from  Tahiti ; a very  large  turtle-shell,  a king- 
crab,  a giant  chama,  a lump-fish,  several  fossil 
corals,  and  some  large  bamboos. 

A blue  shark  (Carcharius  glaucus). 

TnoMAs  Fegan. 

Two  sand-smelts  (Atherine  presbyter)  and  a 
basse  (Labrax  lupus,)  taken  at  Kingstown. 

W.  J.  Ffennell,  Esq. 

Three  cliarr  (Salmosalvelinus)from  Long  Shess- 
huck,  county  Donegal. 

Some  pollan  (Corregonus  pollan)  from  Lough 
Neagh ; presented  by  the  Fishery  Commis- 
sioners. 

TnE  Royal  Irish  Fisheries  Company. 

A numb  fish  (Tarpedo  nobiliana)  taken  in  Din- 
gle Bay. 

T.  W.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  of  Dudley. 

A number  of  Silurian  fossils. 

W.  Fletcher,  Esq. 

A monstrous  shark,  having  a double  snout. 

R.  Y.  Foley,  Esq. 

A coin  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  ' 

Simon  Foot,  Esq. 

Irish  Morells  (Morchella  esculenta). 

Professor  Edward  Forbes. 

Some  interesting  shells  from  the  iEgean  Sea, 
and  a collection  of  Australian  corallines. 

Lieut.  W.  Deane  Freeman. 

A very  large  flying  fish,  taken  near  St. 
Helena. 

William  Furlong,  Jun.,  Esq. 

A Cyclopterus  lumpus. 
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R.  Gabeett,  Esq.,  T.C.D.. 

135  birds  of  great  beauty,  from  Java  and  Su- 
matra. 

The  stuffed  heads  of  a Gayal  ox,  and  of  a two- 
horned rhinoceros,  a very  large  bat,  the  skin 
of  a musk  deer,  and  some  horns  of  the  Indian 
antelope. 

Miss  D.  Gaggin. 

Some  rare  zoophytes. 

E.  Gallwey,  Esq. 

A large  ortlioceros,  found  at  Howth. 

Dr.  Gardner,  Ceylon. 

Indian  Podostemacete,  and  a collection  of  Cey- 
lon plants. 

Mrs.  Gatty,  Ecclesfield. 

A collection  of  British  algic. 

Bemarkable  specimcnsof  Hippothoa  divaricata. 

Professor  Geoghegan. 

A proteus  from  the  Tyrol. 

The  Geological  Society  of  Dublin. 

The  entire  Museum  of  the  Society,  the  result 
of  several  years’  exertion.  It  contains  an 
excellent  and  useful  collection  of  organic  re- 
maius  from  most  of  the  formations  of  strati- 
fied rocks,  some  valuable  Saurian  fossils  and 
casts,  a good  collection  of  rock  specimens, 
and  a considerable  number  of  minerals.  All 
these,  when  incorporated  with  the  collection 
already  in  the  Museum,  will  afford  extensive 
means  of  reference  for  the  geological  student. 
A considerable  collection  of  building  stones, 
bricks,  tiles,  and  other  economic  specimens, 
presented  also  by  the  Geological  Society, 
have  been  deposited  in  the  Engineering 
School.  This  very  valuable  donation,  with 
the  cabinets  and  cases,  was  presented  by  the 
Society  in  testimony  of  its  appreciation  of 
the  efforts  of  the  University  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  natural  science.  The  Geological  So- 
ciety now  meets  in  the  University. 

Mr.  R.  Glennon. 

A caterpillar  of  Hepialus,  with  a fungus  (Splne- 
ria  Robertsii)  growing  on  it. 


Professor  A.  Gray,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Answers  of 

A large  set  of  Illyrian  plants,  collected  by  M.  Robert  Bari.,  ld.d., 
Tommasini ; a large  collection  of  North  A me-  ^aperNoTTg?* 

rican  plants.  _ 

1000  species  of  North  American  plants  idonti-  List  of  Donors  to  the 
fied  with  his  Flora.  Dublin  University  . 

v . , . • , Museum  and 

North  American  alg;c.  Herbarium. 

J.  Gray,  Esq.,  per  T.  IV.  Fletcher,  Esq. 

Casts  of  rare  Silurian  fossils  in  his  collection. 


T.  Gray,  Esq.,  of  Dudley. 

Casts  of  rare  Silurian  fossils. 

Wilson  Gray,  Esq. 

Some  fine  specimens  of  native  copper,  aud  other 
minerals,  from  North  America. 

Lieut.-Col.  Graves. 

A young  woodcock,  taken  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  1st  May,  1848. 

Rev.  C.  Graves,  d.d.,  f.t.c.d. 

Some  minerals. 


Robert  Gregg,  Esq. 

A pearl-like  concretion  from  an  oyster. 
Captain  Gordon,  75th  Regiment. 

Cast  of  the  skull  of  a Caffre. 


Mr.  Gordon. 

Skull  of  a female  Wapiti  (Cervus  Canadensis). 

The  Hon.  G.  S.  Gough* 

Some  snakes,  and  a monstrous  zebu. 

JonN  Goold,  Esq.,  of  London. 

Seven  spears  from  Northern  Australia. 

William  Gourlie,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow. 

Plants  from  New  Zealand. 

Rare  British  and  foreign  mosses,  the  agar-agar, 
an  officinal  Chinese  alga,  mannite  extracted 
from  the  Laminaria  sacchariua,  and  a speci- 
men of  gutta  perclia. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government,  per  Sir  Henry 
dc  la  Beebe. 

The  Fauna  antiqua  Sivalensis. 

Roger  Green,  Esq. 

Chough’s  eggs  (Fregilus  graculus). 

Samuel  Green,  Esq.,  Youghal. 

An  oyster  catcher  (Eiinautopus  ostralegus). 


Professor  L.  R.  Gibbep,  Charleston. 

North  American  algic. 

W.  B.  Gilgeous,  m.b. 

Seven  large  snakes,  a black  pinna,  alligator’s 
eggs,  &c. 

Dr.  Gogarty. 

Twenty-seven  bottles  of  snakes,  two  of  frogs, 
three  of  lizards,  four  of  fishes,  two  of  spiders, 
four  of  insects,  six  of  Crustacea,  &c.,  six  bats, 
two  tapir  skulls,  a three-toed  sloth  skin,  five 
rare  birds,  two  sharks’  jaws,  two  opossums, 
a species  of  canis,  and  two  fruits  ; collected 
in  Brazil  for  Mr.  Ball,  by  the  late  Dr. 
Gogarty,  and  forwarded  by  his  executors. 

Mr.  John  Good. 

Several  cuttle  fishes  and  other  marine  animals. 

A torpedo  (Toipedo  nobiliaua)  in  the  contracted 
state  in  which  it  has  been  called  Torpedo 
marginata  j an  angel  shark  (Squatina  vul- 
garis), a very  large  lump-fisli  (Cyclopterus 
lumpus),  several  very  large  edible  crabs  and 
other  Crustacea;  also,  Cirrhopoda,  Cephalo- 
poda, Mollusca-,  Echinodermata,  &c.,  includ- 
ing several  rare  species  and  fine  specimens. 

Various  contributions  in  marine  zoology,  in- 
cluding two  of  the  rare  Rossia  Owenii,  the 
Sepia  officinalis,  and  other  Cephalopoda,  a 
rose-coloured  haddock,  and  a king  crab  and 
tetraodon,  taken  from  the  stomach  of  a dol- 
phin in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  &c. 

A skate  (Raja  batis),  seven  feet  long. 


Rev.  Thomas  Green. 

A mountain  finch  (Fringilla  montifringilla). 

William  Greene,  Esq. 

Crested  grebes,  adult  and  young  (Policeps  cris- 
tatus)  ; a fawn-coloured  snipe  ; and  a parrot. 

Richard  Griffith,  Esq.,  ll.d.  (whose  name  is  so 
inseparably  connected  with  Irish  Geology). 

A very  valuable  and  extensive  collection  of 
carboniferous  fossils,  containing  many  hun- 
dred species;  also  some  newer  secondary 
fossils,  and  a few  rare  minerals, — being  a 
combined  collection  of  one  intended  for  the 
Geological  Society  and  one  for  the  Univer- 
sity. This  large  and  important  series  of 
carboniferous  fossils  is  particularly  valuable 
to  the  student  of  Irish  geology,  as  a means 
of  identifying  the  species  published  in  Mr. 
Griffith’s  Synopsis.  It  will,  with  the  pre- 
vious collection  of  the  University,  formnearly 
a complete  series  of  Irish  carboniferous 
fossils.  , 

His  works  on  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  Fos- 
sils. . 

A valuable  collection  of  333  specimens  of  mine- 
rals. 

Mrs.  Griffiths,  Torquay. 

Many  rare  British  algie. 

Rev.  Mr.  Guinness. 

Thirty-eight  birds  from  Borneo, 

Mrs.  Gulson,  Exmouth. 

Rare  British  alga?. 
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A.  Haffield,  Esq. 

A short  horn  of  a cow,  which  grew  without 
attachment  to  the  skull. 

Alexander  H.  Halida  y,  Esq. 

A set  of  about  100  species  of  aphides,  put  up 
by  Mr.  Walker  in  Canada  balsam.  A most 
instructive  series  of  mischievous  insects. 
Nebria  borealis  (the  specimen  figured  by  Cur- 
tis), and  a number  of  other  rare  Irish  insects. 
Major  W.  R.  Haliday. 

A collection  of  Greek  coins,  sling  bullets,  &c., 
made  by  him  in  Corfu. 

Rev.  N.  Halpin. 

The  barley  fly  (Chlorops  tamiopus),  and  its  ich- 
neumon (Cmlinius  niger). 

Specimens  of  the  Haltica  atricilla,  a beetle  said 
to  be  injurious  to  the  potato.  The  addition 
to  the  collection  of  insects  said  to  be  injurious 
to  the  crops  is  very  desirable,  if  accompanied 
by  statements  of  facts  observed. 

C.  Halpin,  m.d. 

Larva  of  the  Silpha  opacca,  said  to  be  very 
destructive  to  crops  of  mangold  wurzel. 
Specimens  illustrative  of  a remarkable  fungoid 
disease  in  beetles. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton. 

The  skull  of  one  of  His  Grace’s  celebrated  herd 
of  wild  cattle. 

C.  W.  Hamilton,  Esq. 

Sacrum  of  an  Irish  elk. 

John  Hamilton,  Esq.,  per  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Sad- 
leir,  d.d.,  f.t.c.d. 

Some  goniatites  from  near  Manorhamilton. 

Mr.  Hanbidoe. 

A cannon  shot  of  30  lbs.  fired  by  Cromwell  into 
the  Abbey  at  Fowre,  in  Westmeath. 
Melolontha  castanea. 

C.  B.  Hancock,  Esq. 

A fine  specimen  of  the  snowy  owl  (Surnia 
nyctea),  shot  near  Lurgan,  February,  1850. 
Stephen  Hancock,  Esq. 

Larvse  of  the  puss  moth. 

W.  Domville  IIandcock,  Esq. 

A Loligo  Eblanaa  captured  at  Kingstown. 
William  E.  Handcock,  Esq. 

Long-tailed  titmouse  (Parus  caudatus),  white- 
throat  (Curruca  cinerea),  red-shank  (Totanus 
calidris),  and  sea  lark  (Charadrius  hiaticula). 
An  adult  merlin  hawk  (Fallo  msalon). 

A reed  bunting  (Emberiza  schceniclus),  and  a 
wheat-ear  (Saxicola  cenanthe). 

The  Rev.  Francis  Hannan. 

An  Illunum  pirate  sword  from  Moyindinao  ; a 
Soolo  knife ; a Dyak  knife  and  Betel  nut- 
basket,  Sarawak,  Borneo. 

Dr.  Hannay,  Lurgan. 

The  ergot  of  Poa  fluitans. 

Hardy,  Esq. 

Two  fine  fossil  fish  teeth  from  Armagh. 

Mrs.  Harris. 

Two  young  crocodiles. 

Professor  Harrison. 

Four  species  of  Cha;todon. 

Fifty  well-mounted  East  Indian  birds  and  a bat. 
An  albatross  (Diomedea  exulans). 

Skins  of  a civet  and  hyajna. 

A.  S.  Hart,  f.t.c.d. 

Two  brazen  bombshells,  used  by  the  Sikhs  in 
the  late  war. 

Some  Anatifm  on  Vellelke. 

William  Harty,  Esq. 

Larva  of  the  elephant  sphinx. 

J.  R.  Harvey,  m.d. 

New  Zealand  algee. 


Answers  of 
Robert  Ball,  ll.d., 
to  Questions  in 
Paper  No.  16. 
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Mrs.  Harvey,  New  York. 

Some  American  Crustacea. 

Professor  Harvey,  m.d.,  on  his  appointment  as 
Keeper  of  the  Herbarium. 

Aboutl0,000  species  of  plants,  and  subsequently 
a considerable  collection  of  shells,  zoophytes 
sponges,  echinodermatn.,  &c.,  made  by  him  at 
Key  West  and  other  places  in  North  America  • 
a large  collection  of  American  plants,  formed 
by  the  late  Mr.  Oakes,  of  Boston;  also  a 
considerable  number  of  North  American  alg® 
and  a model  in  wax  of  the  Victoria  reg?a  • 
and  the  collection  of  plants  made  in  his  recent 
tour. 

Several  rare  shells  and  zoophytes  collected  by 
him  on  the  Connemara  coast;  and  a selection 
of  specimens  from  his  cabinet  of  native  shells 
Echinus  lividus,  from  Clare,  and  some  shells  col- 
lected at  considerable  heights  in  Switzerland. 
Young  cuttle-fishes — the  specimens  figured  in' 
his  “ Sea-side  Book.” 

Loligo  subulata,  &c. 

Francis  Hassard,  Esq. 

A considerable  collection  of  minerals  made  by 
him  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  Italy,  and  other 
places  ; many  excellent  specimens. 

Mrs.  Haughton. 

Some  remarkablyfine  rock  crystals  from  Carlow. 
An  otter. 

William  Haughton,  Esq. 

A number  of  the  Chelifer  scorpioides,  and  a 
watering  pot  containing  the  nest  of  a robin 
in  which  the  young  were  successfully  reared, 
although  the  watering  pot  was  repeatedly 
moved  from  place  to  place. 

Miss  Hawkins. 

Larva  of  the  death’s-head  moth. 

Stephen  Hawkins,  College  Porter. 

An  egg  from  the  guano  of  Ichaboe. 

Mr.  Hayes. 

A pair  of  remarkable  ox  horns. 

Mrs.  IIealy. 

A snake  nut,  and  tendons  of  a whale  prepared 
for  thread. 

Miss  Hellicar. 

Silicified  wood  from  Antigua. 

Valentine  Hellicar,  Esq. 

Recent  land  shells  collected  at  Pompeii. 

B.  E.  Hodgson,  Esq. 

290  species  of  birds  from  Nepal ; they  are  named 
and  compared  with  the  great  collection  depo- 
sited by  him  in  the  British  Museum. 

British  Museum  Trustees. — Catalogue  of  the 
animals  collected  by  B.  H.  Hodgson,  Esq., 
in  Nepal,  in  connexion  with  the  valuable 
collection  presented  by  that  gentleman  to  the 
University  Museum  of  Dublin. 

Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  m.d. 

Plants  collected  in  the  Antarctic  expedition, 
and  plants  of  the  Galapagos  Islands,  collected 
by  Darwin  and  Edmonston  ; a large  collec- 
tion of  Tasmanian  plants,  authenticated  with 
his  Flora  of  Tasmania,  being  the  commence- 
ment of  a series  of  donations  to  be  continued 
with  the  progress  of  his  work. 

Algae  from  Tasmania,  Antarctic  mosses,  &c. 

Sir  William  J.  Hooker. 

Several  large  collections  of  exotic  plants;  speci- 
mens of  dried  fruits  and  seeds,  &c.,  presented 
at  various  times. 

Several  rare  tropical  plants,  and  a collection  of 
926  Australian  and  other  exotic  species. 

A valuable  collection  of  plants  from  Santa  Fe 
de  Bogota,  Santa  Martha,  Jamaica,  &c. 

Mr.  Hooper,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Several  collections  of  North  American  algaa. 
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Rev.  W.  S.  Hore,  Plymouth. 

Algce  from  coast  of  Devonshire,  and  from  Prince 
Edward’s  Island,  <fec. 

Lieutenant  Hoskyn,  r.n. 

Some  fine  shells  dredged  on  the  Nymph  Bank. 

A number  of  sea  birds’  eggs,  from  islands  on 
the  coast  of  Waterford. 

A second  collection  of  the  eggs  of  sea  fowl, 
coast  of  Waterford. 

William  Houghton,  Surgeon,  r.n. 

A large  collection  of  seeds  made  up  in  China 
jars. 

R.  Heward,  Esq.,  Kensington. 

Several  donations  of  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham’s 
New  Holland  plants. 

Edward  Hull,  Esq. 

Some  good  oolitic  fossils,  from  near  Cheltenham. 

William  D.  Hull,  Esq. 

A very  valuable  and  extensive  series  of  fossils, 
the  result  of  many  years’  collection  from 
most  formations,  including  many  excellent 
and  rare  specimens  of  fossil  fishes,  penta- 
crinites,  ichthyosauri,  and  oolitic,  chalk  and 
tertiary  shells;  in  all  several  hundred  ex- 
cellent specimens  ; forming  altogether  a 
considerable  museum. 

Mr.  George  Hulse. 

A number  of  foreign  shells. 

George  Hunt,  Esq.,  Boston. 

Algce  from  Rhode  Island. 

C.  Hunter,  Esq.,  Downham. 

Twenty-eight  rare  eggs  of  British  birds. 

Edward  Hutton,  m.d. 

A collection  of  snakes  made  by  Mr.  Wildman, 
in  Africa,  a few  white  ants,  &c. 

Mrs.  Hutton. 

A Carinaria  Mediterranean,  with  the  animal 
perfect. 

Thomas  Hutton,  Esq. 

Head  of  a zebu  cow. 

A beetle  found  alive  in  a deal  plank. 

George  Hyndman,  Esq. 

Eggs  of  the  gannet  (Sula  alba). 

Rev.  T.  Image,  of  Whepstead. 

A series  of  fossils  from  the  chalk  of  Suffolk  and 
Cambridgeshire. 

Hans  Irvine,  m.b. 

Head  of  the  Accipenser  Thompsonii. 

Messrs.  P.  and  C.  L.  Jackson,  Boston. 

Various  kinds  of  Indian  corn  in  the  cob. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett,  f.t.o.d. 

A specimen  of  Mantis  religiosa,  taken  by  him 
in  Switzerland. 

Henry  Jobson,  Esq.,  Carron. 

A large  and  excellent  collection  of  lepidoptera. 

Several  rare  lepidoptera,  desiderata  in  Curtis’s 
second  cabinet  of  British  insects,  now  in  the 
Dublin  University  Museum. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson. 

A large  and  excellent  collection  of  Nilgheri 
plants  and  fruits,  thirty-seven  birds,  eleven 
fishes,  two  bats,  nests,  cocoons,  Indian  hedge- 
hog, dagger,  &c.  ; a very  interesting  collec- 
tion made  by  himself. 

Captain  Jones,  r.n.,  m.p. 

Fossil  fish-teeth  from  Armagh. 

J.  B.  Jukes,  Esq. 

Crustacea,  shells,  a coral,  and  some  fossils,  col- 
lected during  his  surveying  voyage. 

Mr.  Kavanagh,  Moore-street. 

Shells  from  the  stomachs  of  fishes. 

A sturgeon’s  head  (Accipenser  Thompsonii). 

James  Kay,  Esq. 

A very  large  fresh-water  eel  from  Belturbet. 


Miss  Keck,  Dublin  Dublin  Castle. 

A soap-stone  bowl  from  S.  Africa. 

Captain  Kellett,  c.b. 

A very  fine  tusk  of  the  mammoth  (Elephas  pri- 
migenius)  taken  up  by  him  in  Escholtz  Bay, 
Kotzebue  sound  ; and  brought  home  hy 
Lieutenant  Wood,  in  the  Pandora. 

J.  Kelly,  Esq. 

A specimen  of  the  gold-crowned  wren. 

M.  Kendrick,  Esq. 

A Loligo  Eblanaj. 

Mr.  John  Kennan. 

Section  of  an  ash  tree,  illustrating  bad  effects  of 
injudicious  pruning. 

An  egg  within  an  egg. 

James  Kildahl,  Esq. 

A nullah  and  shield  from  Australia. 

William  King,  Esq.,  of  Bristol. 

A chimpanzee,  in  spirit. 

J.  R.  Kinahan,  Esq. 

A variety  of  the  mountain  linnet. 

J.  P.  Knox,  Esq.,  per  Sir  P.  Crampton,  Bart. 

Callionymus  lyra,  from  coast  of  Mayo. 

Dr.  II.  Koch,  Oldenburgh. 

Cryptogamic  plants  from  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Oldenburgh. 

Professor  Kutzing,  Nordhausen. 

A collection  of  algce. 

The  Rev.  J.  Kyle. 

Casts  of  several  horns  of  bovidce,  killed  by  his 
brother,  Major  Kyle,  at  the  Cape. 

Jonathan  Labatt,  m.d. 

A young  green  turtle. 

Nests  of  a foreign  mason  wasp. 

A tropical  isopod,  and  some  copper  ore  from 
Waterford. 

Rev.  D.  Landsborough,  Saltcoats. 

British  algce. 

Robert  Law,  m.d. 

A serpent  and  the  tail  of  a grampus. 

Mr.  Leetoh. 

An  eft  (Zootoca  vivipara). 

Dr.  Lemann. 

A considerable  collection  of  Malacca  plants, 
formed  by  Dr.  W.  Griffith. 

M.  Lenormand,  of  Vire,  Calvados. 

A valuable  collection  of  Caucasian  plants. 

Algce  of  France. 

Lord  Lincoln,  now  Duke  of  Newcastle,  when 
First  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests. 

130  birds,  duplicates  of  the  collection  made  by 
Captain  Portlock,  r.e.,  in  the  geological  sur- 
vey of  Antrim  and  Derry. 

Professor  Lindley. 

Plants  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and  plants  of 
Texas. 

B.  Lloyd,  Esq. 

Lead  ore,  and  other  minerals,  from  Wales. 

S.  M.  V.  Lloyd,  m.d.,  Staff  Surgeon. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  collection  of  Crus- 
tacea, reptiles  and  insects,  made  by  him  in 
the  West  Indies. 

William  Longfield,  Esq.  _ 

Two  copperplates  of  antiquities. 

Rev.  Dr.  Luby,  s.f.t.c.d. 

Skull  of  a man  who  was  executed  for  murder. 

Captain  Lugard,  r.e. 

Model  of  a New  Zealand  canoe. 

Dr.  Lyall. 

A very  fine  collection  of  alg®,  made  in  the  late 
surveying  expedition  of  New  Zealand,  with 
many  from  Cape  Horn,  and  various  islands 
in  the  Pacific ; also,  a general  collection  of 
New  Zealand  plants. 
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Acheson  Lyle,  Esq. 

The  flattened  skull  of  a Chinook,  brought  from 
Oregon  by  Captain  Warre. 

Mrs.  A.  Lyle. 

Eggs  of  a humming-bird  and  of  a Bulimus  from 
Brazil,  and  shells  collected  by  Captain  Warre 
at  Vancouver’s  Island. 

Mr.  Lynam. 


A specimen  of  Sisyrhynchium  anceps. 

Mr.  J.  Lyons. 

Carpenter’s  tools,  soldered  together  by  molten 
steel  during  the  great  lire  in  New  York  in 
1836,  <fcc. 

James  M'Adam,  Esq. 

Specimens  from  railway  cuttings  between  Bel- 
fast and  Ballymena — (see  paper  read  before 
Geological  Society,  January,  1849)  • various 
bones  from  caves  on  the  coast  of  Antrim. 

Robert  M'Andrew,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool. 

Three  laneelets  (Amphioxus  lanceolatus). 

Two  specimens  of  the  rare  zoophyte  Pavonaria 
quadrangularis,  and  several  shells  and  corals 
of  great  interest,  obtained  by  dredging  at  the 
Shetland  Isles. 

Specimens  of  Peracle  Elemingii. 

Sir.  McArthur. 

Specimens  of  micaceous  iron  ore,  from  Clonea, 
County  Waterford,  and  iron  pyrites. 

Marcus  M'Causland,  Esq. 

A barn  owl. 


Dr.  M'Bain. 

Algaj  from  the  Orkneys. 

Captain  MTllree. 

The  tooth  of  a physeter,  and  a bronze  celt. 

S.  Maclean,  Esq. 

The  skull  of  Delphinus.  (?) 

Commander  M'Clintook. 

A very  interesting  collection  of  Crustacea,  fishes, 
echinodermata,  mollusca,  insects,  zoophytes, 
and  plants,  made  by  him  in  the  Arctic  Re- 
gions, and  a skull  of  an  Esquimaux,  found  in 
latitutde  75^°  north. 

Cast  of  horns  of  musk  ox  (Ovibos  moschatus), 


II.  M'Clintocic,  m.d. 

An  eider  duck,  Brunich’s  guillemot,  black 
guillemot,  and  Arctic  tern. 

Professor  M'Cullagh,  f.t.c.d. 

A nutmeg  preserved  in  Goadby’s  solution. 

Mr.  M'Curdy. 

Fossil  wood  from  Lough  Neagh. 

His  Excellency  Richard  Graves  Mac  Donnell, 
Governor  of  St.  Vincent. 

A fine  collection  of  fifty-three  birds  and  a bat, 
from  the  Gambia. 


Hercules  II.  G.  Mac  Donnell,  Esq. 

Death’s-head  moth  (Acherontia  atropos). 

William  M’Dougall,  Esq. 

A lory. 

Specimens  of  the  Callionymus  lyra. 

Miss  M ‘Gregor. 

A species  of  Chlorops. 

Mr.  William  MTyor. 

Rare  British  plants  (Buxbaumia  aphylla),  <fec. 

Dr.  M'Keever. 

An  ancient  human  skull,  and  other  bones,  found 
in  the  Boyne. 

R.  R.  Madden,  m.d. 

A box  of  minerals  collected  and  arranged  by 
Mr.  A.  Gregory,  the  eminent  explorer  and 
surveyor  of  Western  Australia:  it  gives 
proof  of  great  mineral  wealth  in  the  region 
explored;  a number  of  sub-fossil  oysters  and 
other  shells  from  a raised  beach  near  Perth, 


on  Swan  River ; a spear  (gidi)  of  the  native 
tribe  of  Perth;  a throwing  stick  (miro)  do.- 
a very  rude  fishing  net  found  by  Mr.  Gregory 
in  the  last  northern  expedition,  considered 
tho  best  specimen  of  manufacture  of  Western 
Australia ; a spindle,  with  yarn  made  of 
opossum  wood:  this  yarn  is  used  in  skeins 
by  the  natives  for  girdles  and  head-bands; 
twoskullsfound  in  an  ancient  native  buryino-- 
plnce  on  Victoria  Plains,  about  100  miles 
N.E.  of  Perth:  these  skulls  are  well  devel- 
oped, the  teeth  are  worn  down  in  the  same 
way  so  often  observed  in  very  ancient  Irish 
skulls;  a North  American  Indian  skull,  much 
inferior  to  the  Australian  skulls  in  intellec- 
tual development;  a small  and  rare  snake, 
killed  near  Perth;  a specimen  of  native  silk5 
obtained  by  Don  Roscardo  Salvado,  on  Vic- 
toria Plains;  a sort  of  spade  (wolbat)  used 
in  digging  graves  in  northern  district;  a re- 
markably fine  specimen  of  the  copper  ore  of 
the  Burra  Burra  Mine;  a stick  used  by  the 
women  of  Western  Australia  for  digging  up 
roots. 

Mandingo  slave  whip,  Nubian  slave  whip,  slave 
shackles,  dress  found  in  a slaver;  canister 
shot,  seven  mummy  crocodiles,  an  alligator, 
an  armadillo,  rhinoceros’s  horn,  ichneumon  • 
Mandingo  quiver,  arrows,  and  pouch;  a Be- 
douin pouch,  ghee  butter,  sharks’  jaws,  &c. 

The  Rev.  S.  Madden. 

A morell  (Morchella  esculenta)  found  by  him  at 
Durrow,  County  Kilkenny. 

George  E.  Mahon,  Esq. 

A large  collection  of  Grecian  coins,  obtained  by 
him  during  his  travels  in  Greece. 

Robert  Mallett,  Esq. 

Two  fine  polished  Soptaria  from  Weymouth, 
presented  by  him  to  the  Geological  Society. 

A human  skull,  found  in  a deep  railway  cuttin0-, 
and  apparently  of  remote  antiquity. 

Some  fossil  Entrochi. 

Iron  stone  from  Wicklow. 

A Cottus  bubalis. 

James  Malone,  College  Porter. 

Four  bottles,  containing  reptiles,  fish,  a corne- 
lian and  fossil  coral. 

R.  Masson,  Esq. 

Specimens  of  foot-prints  in  new  red  sandstone 
and  a few  fossils  from  Honiton. 

F.  W.  Maunsell,  Esq. 

An  ammonite,  found  near  Celbridge. 

The  Hon.  Somerset  "Maxwell. 

The  greater  woodpecker  (Picus  major),  killed 
at  Newtown  Barry,  County  Wexford. 

The  Rev.  C.  Mayne. 

A variety  of  the  common  eel,  of  a bright  yellow 
colour,  taken  in  the  Shannon. 

Some  Australian  fossils. 

A Gordius  aquaticus,  a monstrous  growth  of 
Spirea  bella,  and  a species  of  Julus  which 
proved  very  injurious  in  his  garden. 

Mrs.  Meara,  per  S.  Ferguson,  Esq. 

Calc  tufa. 

Professor  Melville. 

Casts  of  the  bones  of  the  foot  of  the  dodo,  and 
a remarkably  fine  New  Zealand  jade  adze. 

The  rare  fish  Bdelostoma  Forsteri,  cast  of  the 
horn  of  the  Iguanodon,  &c. 

The  model  of  a flying  proa,  and  of  its  anchor,  a 
curious  weapon  used  by  the  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia to  kill  small  birds. 

Nine  clubs  and  boomerangs,  &c.,  from  Australia. 

Some  rare  and  excellent  Irish  shells,  a specimen 
of  Gorgonia  verrucosa  from  Galway  Bay,  and 
three  specimens  of  the  red  band  fish  (Cepola 
rubescens). 
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John  Miers,  Esq.,  Temple  Lodge,  Hammersmith. 

Three  parcels  of  Brazilian  plants. 

Charles  Miller,  Esq. 

Larva  of  death’s-head  moth  (Acherontia  atropos), 
and  an  ancient  money-weight. 

Captain,  Mrs.,  and  Master  Miller. 

The  head  of  a sword  fish. 

A South  American  blow-gun,  with  arrows, 
quiver,  &c.,  aud  a sugar-cane  having  a wasp  s 
nest  attached. 

Some  West  Indian  Echini. 

A fine  collection  of  fresh-water  shells,  fishes, 
(fee.,  from  Brazil. 

Crabs,  Ianthina?,  &c.,  taken  at  sea. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Kinchin.  „ 

A fine  collection  of  “ Oceanic  arms,  paddles, 
&c. ; several  of  them  Australian,  some  from 
New  Guinea. 

Captain  Minty,  First  West  India  Regiment. 

Skin  of  a snake  sixteen  feet  long,  killed  at 
Sierra  Leone,  1845,  a bango  and  tom-tom, 
Negro  musical  instruments,  and  scori®  from 
St.  Vincent’s  and  Ascension  Islands. 


W.  Newcomb,  Esq.,  New  York. 

A box  of  shells. 

Lieutenant  Newenham. 

Cannon  balls  from  the  field  of  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  encaustic  tile  from  Drogheda,  and  a 
vitrified  flag-stone  from  New  Grange. 

N.  A.  Nicholson,  Esq. 

The  first  recorded  Irish  specimen  of  the  sucking- 
fish  (Eclicneis  remora),  taken  on  a shark  at 
Clontarf,  and  some  other  native  fishes. 

A.  species  of  Bopyrus. 

Mites  (Leptus  autumnalis)  found  infesting  rab- 
bits in  county  of  Meath. 


Answers  of 
Robert  Ball,  ll.d., 
■ro  Questions  in 
Paper  No.  16. 

List  of  Donors  to  the 
Dublin  University 
Museum  and 
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Mr.  E.  North. 

An  ancient  musket  lock. 


William  Nugent,  Esq. 

A Sabine  snipe. 

J.  Nuttal,  Esq.,  Tittoor,  County  Wicklow. 
Various  pine  cones  and  monstrous  growths  of 
pine  trees. 

A Sphinx  populi. 

Dr.  O’Callagiian,  of  the  Eleventh  Hussars,  to  Dr. 
Ball. 

An  Affghan  sword. 


Mr.  Minty,  r.n. 

A Spanish  knife,  the  price  paid  for  a slave. 

Miss  Mitchell,  Boston. 

AlgiB  from  Nantucket. 

Sir  T.  L.  Mitchell,  Surveyor- General,  New  South 

Avaluablc  collection  of  sub-tropical  Australian 
plants,  collected  in  his  last  exploratory  ex- 
pedition. 

G.  M.  Miteord,  Esq. 

Ferruginous  sand  from  Australia. 

W.  Mitten,  Esq.,  Ilurst-Pierrepoint. 

A collection  of  British  mosses. 

F.  G.  Monsarat,  Esq. 

A bird  found  in  guano. 

Dr.  Montagne,  Paris. 

A collection  of  Algerian  alga?. 

Alga?  from  Arabia  Felix  . i 

Authenticated  specimens  of  many  new  species 
of  alga?,  first  described  by  him. 

R.  B.  Montgomery,  Esq. 

Head  of  an  Egyptian  human  mummy  ; a mum- 
mied Ibis; 'a  saiulerling ; and  some  rare  eggs. 

Charles  Moore,  m.d.  . 

A tremola  (Malapterurus  Niloticus)  and  insects, 
fishes,  and  alga?,  collected  by  him  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

A well-preserved  saw  fish  and  two  toad  fishes. 
J.  S.  Moore,  Esq. 

A figure  of  an  Australian,  armed  and  accoutred; 
prepared  by  the  Attorney-General  of  Swan 
River. 


Mr.  Jonx  O’Donnell. 

Opercula  of  a species  of  Turbo. 

W.  Justin  O’Driscoll,  Esq. 

A snake,  scorpion,  and  insects,  from  the  East 
Indies. 

P.  F.  O’Kelly,  Esq. 

A two-headed  kitten,  and  the  skull  of  a porpoise. 

The  Rev.  J.  O’Laverty. 

A perforated  round  stone,  sometime  used  as  a 
charm,  and  a small  silver  coin  of  Henry.  (?) 

Professor  Oldham. 

Numerous  Silurian  and  carboniferous  fossils. 

A series  of  fossils  from  the  red  crag. 

Upwards  of  500  specimens,  fully  illustrating 
the  geological  structure  of  South  Australia, 
a colony  which  has  excited  great  interest  from 
its  mineral  wealth  ; a good  series  of  Stones- 
field  slate  fossils,  shells,  fish-teeth,  pterodactyl 
bones,  and  plants ; pentacriuites  and  other 
fossils,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence- 
court ; a series  of  rock  specimens,  illustrating 
the  trap  district  of  the  county  of  Limerick; 
a numerous  collection  of  carboniferous  fossils; 
a series  of  shells  from  the  marl  of  the  south- 
east of  Ireland,  and  several  minerals,  as 
selected  by  Dr.  Apjohn. 

The  first  recorded  Irish  specimen  of  the  argen- 
tine (Scopolus  Humboldtii),  taken  at  Killiney, 
March,  1847  ; and  many  Irish  fossils. 

An  African  arrow. 

S.  T.  Olney,  Esq. 

Rhode  Island  alga?. 

Captain  O’Maley. 

A Grcco-Egyptian  coin. 


J.  Mulloy,  Esq. 

A remarkable  specimen  of  Malay  fowl. 

Mrs.  P.  P.  Mudge,  Lynn,  Massachusets. 

North  American  alga?. 

Mr.  D.  Murray,  per  R.  Dowden,  Esq. 

A nest  of  the  Galleria  sociella,  and  a plant  of 
Opuntia  grown  from  a seed-vessel. 

Lady  Muskerry. 

A wasp’s  nest, 

The  Rev.  T.  H.  Nash. 

Scorpions,  snake,  two  spears,  nose  ornaments 
made  of  bones,  from  Australia;  a remarkably 
fine  bronze  spear-head,  a horn-core  of  Bos 
longifrons,  a pipe-fish,  and  sponge,  from  Do- 
negal. 


Rev.  F.  O’Meara. 

Pipe  carved  by  an  Ojibeway  on  Lake  Huron. 

James  O’Reilly,  Esq.  • 

Larva  of  death’s-head  moth  (Acherontia  atropos). 
C.  Orpen,  m.d.,  per  J.  Humphreys,  Esq. 

Two  species  of  Diomedea,  and  a petrel. 


onathan  Osborne,  m.d.  . 

A bottle  containing  several  fine  specimens  ot 
Phasma?,  &c. 

Iharles  S.  Ottley,  Esq.  , t>  ,, 

A sabine  snipe  (Scolopax  Sabini),  shot  at  Bally- 
Cornell,  county  Cayan,  19&NoTember,  1845. 


Professor  Owen. 

A collection  of  caste  of 
species  of  Dinornis. 


the  bones  of  several 
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Thomas  J.  Pakenham,  Esq. 

Two  tusks  of  Hippopotamus,  and  a cuckoo. 
The  Rev.  J.  Palliseb. 

An  edible  bird’s  nest  from  China. 

Sandford  Palmer,  j.p. 

The  larva  of  the  elephant  sphinx. 

Dr.  Pappe,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

A large  collection  of  South  African  algaj. 
Captain  Patterson. 

A penguin  and  egg  from  Ichaboe,  and  some 
volcanic  rocks. 

John  Percy,  m.d.,  Birmingham. 

Titanium,  from  Staffordshire  furnaces. 

Mrs.  Perrin. 

A bat  (Plecotus  auritus). 

John  Petherick,  Esq. 

Some  globular  masses  of  quartz  crystals  found 
in  the  mines  at  Bonmahon. 

Professor  Phillips. 

A number  of  fossils  from  the  Silurian  and  oolitic 
rocks  of  England. 

John  Phillips,  Esq. 

Portion  of  the  skeleton  of  a seal  found  in  guano. 
Mr.  Phillips,  of  Philadelphia. 

A collection  of  shells  from  America,  sent  to  Dr. 
Ball  in  exchange  for  Irish  shells,  long  since 
forwarded. 

Nicholas  Pike,  Esq.,  New  York. 

A collection  of  algte  from  Calafornia. 

Sir  J AMES  PlTCAIRNE. 

Lycopodium  lepidophyllum. 

C.  J.  Piesse,  Esq. 

Nose  bones  from  Australia;  petticoats  from ■ 

stone  hatchet  from  King  George’s  Sound  (it 
exactly  resembles  an  Irish  stone  celt),  <fec. 
Some  fine  Australian  copper  ore. 

A throwing-stick  from  Australia. 

J.  Pike,  Esq. 

A very  beautiful  fossil  coral,  found  at  Beech- 
mount,  presented  through  Mr.  Clibborn. 
William  Harvey  Pim,  Esq. 

Two  human  skulls  from  the  Aceldama,  a skull 
from  Memphis,  and  a mummy  ibis. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Plunket. 

A Mergus  senator. 

The  Rev.  J.  Pollexfen. 

A collection  of  algte. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Porter. 

Some  fossils,  minerals,  and  a land  rail. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Portlock. 

Shells  and  echinodermata,  from  Corfu. 

Some  remarkable  fossils  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Joseph  Potts,  Esq. 

Seventeen  small  figures  of  wood,  glass,  and 
baked  earth. 

Five  papyri. 

Three  fragments  of  hieroglyphic  inscriptions. 
Eifteen  rubbings  from  tombs  at  Thebes ; two 
canopi ; six  stoppers  of  ditto ; six  earthen 
vases ; two  scarabei,  and  several  other 
Egyptian  antiquities  ; spears,  clubs,  and  a 
shield  from  Nubia ; silicified  wood  from  the 
desert,  <fcc.  &c. 

W.  T.  Potts,  Esq. 

Some  interesting  minerals  from  Iceland. 

Eyre  B.  Powell,  Esq. 

Three  Bornean  daggers. 

Captain  Pike,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

North  American  algte. 


Answers  of 
Bobert  Ball,  ll.d., 
to  Questions  in 
Paper  No.  16. 

List  of  Donors  to  the 
Dublin  University 
Museum  and 
Herbarium. 


Professor  Radice. 

A beautifully  stamped  pair  of  Mexican  boots 
three  ancient  Mexican  ornaments,  and  a 
quantity  of  a new  variety  of  hyalite. 

A very  large  Gorgonia. 

J.  Rathborne,  Esq. 

A pair  of  willow  wrens. 

H.  W.  Ravenel,  Esq.,  Black  Oak,  South  Carolina. 
About  600  species  of  flowering  and  cryptovamic 
plants  of  South  Carolina. 

G.  C.  Redman,  Esq.,  London. 

The  skull  of  a Hippopotamus. 

Mrs.  Reid. 

A large  brown  trout  from  the  Boyne. 

Mr.  Robertson. 

A very  large  male  skate  (Raja  batis)  killed  at 
Clontarf. 

Rev.  George  Robinson. 

A red-start,  butcher-bird,  and  tree-lark. 
William  Robinson,  Esq. 

Portions  of  the  wreck  of  the  Royal  George  and 
of  the  Mary  Rose. 

Dr.  M.  B.  Roche,  New  Bedford,  Massacliusets. 

North  American  algae. 

George  Roche,  Esq. 

A Sepiola  and  four  rare  beetles. 

The  Earl  of  Roden. 

Woodcocks’  eggs  from  Tollymore  Park. 

George  Roe,  Esq. 

Larva  of  death’s-head  moth. 

Mrs.  Henry  Roe. 

Chinese  umbrellas  and  bird  cage,  two  large 
dusters  made  of  peacock’s  feathers,  and  a 
specimen  of  Daption  capensis. 

J.  W.  Rohloff,  Esq.,  Plymouth. 

Algae  from  Plymouth. 

R.  Rowson,  Esq. 

Fossil  terebratulae. 

Dr.  Ruprecht,  St.  Petersburgh. 

Algae  from  Kamtschatka,  the  Sea  of  Ochotsch, 
&c. 

Archdeacon  Russell. 

Some  minerals. 

Howson  Rutherfoord,  Esq.,  Capetown. 

Horns  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ox,  and  zoo- 
phytes and  algae  from  Table  Bay. 

Frank  Rutledge,  Esq. 

Two  females  of  the  Mergus  serrator. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Sadleir. 

Some  slate  and  other  fossils  from  the  county  of 
Cork. 

Henry  and  Augustus  Schermerhorn,  New  York. 

Various  kinds  of  Indian  corn  in  the  cob. 

John  Scouler,  m.d. 

Several  rare  reptiles  and  Crustacea,  casts  of  six 
remarkable  American  human  skulls,  an  im- 
portant collection  of  American  mrolitic  mine- 
rals. 

A rattlesnake. 

A collection  of  Himalayan  plants  made  by  the 
late  Dr.  Morrison. 

A collection  of  Portuguese  plants. 

Dr.  Scott,  Queenstown. 

A mummy  child  from  Peru.  Several  curious 
articles  were  enveloped  with  this  mummy, 
including  a bag  of  Indian  corn,  which, 
though  several  hundred  years  old,  appears 
still  edible. 

Prideaux  John  Selby,  Esq.,  of  Twizzle. 

2/  birds  and  15  mammals,  chiefly  Australian, 
and  two  boxes  of  insects. 
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The  Shannon  Commissioners. 

A fossil  fern  from  Arigna. 

The  Earl  of  Shannon. 

The  fulvous  vulture,  the  only  known  British 
specimen,  taken  at  Cove. 

George  Sharp,  Esq. 

A West  Indian  lizard. 

Mrs.  Shaw,  Malahide. 

Some  fossils. 

De  Courcet  Sheer?,  Esq. 

A Syngnathus  sequoreus,  taken  at  Laliinch. 

Dr.  Short,  Kentucky. 

A considerable  collection  of  North  American 
plants. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Simons,  Ceylon. 

A fine  collection  of  Indian  insects. 

A.  Smith,  m.d. 

Several  of  the  Fusus  despectus,  Var.  carinatus  ; 
a swallow’s  nest;  fir  cones  found  in  bogs, 
County  Waterford,  &c. 

A char,  fifteen  inches  long,  from  Lough  Belvi- 
dere ; a fluke,  black  at  both  sides. 

The  skull  of  a wild  boar,  fossil,  from  a Tipperary 
bog. 

George  Smith,  Esq. 

The  moth  Catocala  nupta,  and  other  insects. 

J.  Hub  and  Smith,  m.d. 

Some  interesting  fossils  from  Iona. 

Robert  Smith,  m.d. 

Casts  of  twenty-four  human  skulls,  various 
races. 

A Mexican  mygale. 

Dr.  W.  Sonder,  Hamburgh. 

Algse  from  the  North  of  Europe;  a large  collec- 
tion of  other  European  plants,  and  a series 
of  exotic  algie. 

Dr.  Stanger,  Port  Natal. 

A collection  of  South  African  algm. 

Mrs.  Stanley. 

A fine  collection  of  arms  made  for  the  Museum 
at  New  Guinea,  by  the  late  lamented  Captain 
Owen  Stanley,  r.n. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Stubbs,  f.t.c.d. 

A mineral  resembling  plumbago,  from  Whiddy 
Island. 

Supple,  College  Porter. 

A foreign  spider. 

Rev.  II.  Swanzey. 

A bullfinch  (Pyrrhula  vulgaris). 

Mrs.  Swayne. 

A polished  horn,  and  an  Esquimaux  carving  in 
ivory. 

Mrs.  Tardy. 

A bee-eater (Merops  apiaster), killed  in  Wexford 
by  Mr.  C.  Walker  (deposited). 

William  Tatlow,  Esq. 

A pike  (Esox  lucius),  201bs.  weight. 

Miss  Taylor. 

Some  wavellite  from  Clonmel. 

Larva  of  Acherontia  atropos. 

Captain  Meadows  Taylor. 

Skull  of  a tiger  killed  by  him  in  India,  and 
some  Egyptian  antiquities. 

Selby  Taylor,  Esq. 

A string  of  Chinese  money. 

R.  Templeton,  Esq.,  per  Belfast  Museum  Trustees. 

Several  rare  insects. 

Lady  Louisa  Tenison. 

A collection  of  flowering  plants  and  algte,  from 
the  South  of  Spain. 

A Proteus  anguinus  from  Carniola. 


Lieutenant  F.  W.  I.  Thomas,  r.n. 

Algal  from  the  Orkney  Islands. 

Gordon  A.  Thomson,  Esq. 

Excellent  specimens  of  the  blind-fish  (Amblyop-  List  of  Donors  to  the 
sis  spicleus),  cray-fish  (Astacus  pelucidus),  Dublin  University 
and  cricket  (Phalangopsis)  of  the  Mammoth  “ul 

Cave  in  Kentucky,  taken  some  miles’  distance 
from  the  entrance  to  the  cavern. 

A sheet,  quilt,  wrapper,  and  eleven  pieces  of 
various  native  cloth ; a royal  spittoon,  neck- 
lace, calabash  mounted  for  provisions,  drink- 
ing cup,  dancing  stocking,  three  flutes,  two 
cocoa-nut  bowls,  and  a belt : from  the  Sand- 
wich Islands. 

A lasso,  Guacho  boot,  made  without  seams  from 
the  skin  of  the  leg  of  a horse,  bridle-reins  and 
stirrups  : from  Buenos  Ayres. 

A poncho,  bolas,  stirrups,  hair-comb,  ancient 
urn,  scarf,  Vicunna  wool,  belt,  Llama  skin, 

Vicunna  skin,  &c. : from  Peru. 

Arrow-heads  from  the  temple  of  the  Sun  ; mo- 
dern and  ancient  amulets,  scarf,  & c.  : from 
Mexico. 

Bone  draught-men  from  Quito. 

Horse-bit,  spurs,  stirrup,  leggings,  riding  belt, 
drinking  horn,  Indian  cap,  and  lady’s  clogs, 
from  Chili. 

Waterproof  dress,  and  cap  made  from  the  intes- 
tines of  the  sea-lion,  some  of  the  prepared 
intestine,  a bone  of  the  sea-lion,  wooden  arti- 
cles used  in  distending  the  lips,  &c.  : from 
Nootka  Sound. 

Wool  of  mountain  sheep,  and  a cigar  case,  from 
Sitcha. 

Two  bone  ornaments;  a very  neatly  mado 
glove  ; bridle  reins  ; two  pipes  ; a collection 
of  sticks  for  an  Indian  game  ; moccassins  ; 
a very  singular  fishing-hook ; cap ; two 
wooden  spoons,  a bowl  of  earthenware ; a 
seamless  boot  made  of  the  skin  of  an  elk’s 
leg  : from  the  North-western  Coast  of  Ame- 
rica. 

A cap,  from  China. 

A cap,  from  Malabar. 

A cigar  case;  a very  fine  and  beautifully 
worked  shirt,  and  two  coarser  shirts,  made 
from  the  fibre  of  the  wild  pine  ; and  a carter’s 
shoe : from  Manilla. 

Hindoo  bracelets,  of  metal,  glass,  and  shell ; 
three  grecian  pipes ; teeth  of  a crocodile  and 
kangaroo  ; portions  of  king-crabs ; a large 
mat  ; the  new  shell  Bulimus  Thorasoni ; 
three  antelope  horns .;  an  albatross’s  foot ; 
and  a piece  of  lace. 

Silver  from  Real  del  Monte,  Seralafasco,  and 
Chili ; copper  from  North  America;  gold 
from  Peru  ; pumice  from  Chimborazo  ; lava, 

&c.,  from  Sandwich  Islands,  &c. 

Selenite,  and  other  minerals,  from  the  Mam- 
moth Caverns,  Kentucky. 

Medicinal  roots,  from  Peru  and  Chili. 

Coca  leaves  ; Paraguay  tea  ; Ava  root ; Aloe 
leaf  thread;  potatoes  from  Peru ; pieces  of 
wood  used  for  making  fire  in  Tahiti  (Hibis- 
cus tiliaceus). 

Vegetable  tinder,  from  Central  America;  forty 
different  woods  from  Ceylon,  &c.,  &c. 

William  Thompson,  Esq. 

The  shells  Scalaria  Trevellyana  and  Emarginula 
crassa,  and  a shrike  (Lanius  excubitor) ; all 
Irish  specimens. 

His  Reports  on  the  Fauna  of  Ireland. 

Wood  pierced  by  teredo. 

Mr.  George  Thurber,  Rhode  Island. 

North  American  algffi. 

G.  H.  K.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Ceylon. 

Specimens  of  calothrices. 


Answers  op 
Robert  Bali., 
to  Questions  in 
Paper  No.  16. 
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Answers  or 
Robert  Bale,  ll.d., 
to  Questions  in 
Paper  No.  le. 

List  of  Donors  to  the 
Dublin  University 
Museum  and 
Herbarium. 


The  Rev.  J.  H.  Todd,  d.d.,  f.t.c.d. 

Three  rare  tropical  birds,  and  twenty  specimens 
of  copper  ore  from  Australia ; a highly  in- 
teresting collection,  several  of  the  specimens 
being  of  a type  unknown  in  Europe,  and 
being  illustrative  of  a region  where  mining 
operations  have  recently  been  so  successfully 
carried  on. 

Two  mummy  crocodiles,  an  Abyssinian  apron, 
three  ancient  Scandinavian  almanacs,  and  an 
Indian  club  ; the  last  had  been  long  in  the 
Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


Miss  R.  H.  Todiiunter. 

Specimens  of  maple  sugar. 

William  Todiiunter,  Esq. 

Specimens  of  the  Lemon  sole  (Solea  pogusa), 
the  Megrim  (Rhombus  arnoglossus),  and  the 
long  dab  (Platessa  limandoides),  taken  by  him 
on  the  west  coast ; the  Eschara  foliacea,  and 
the  Nigger  Iiolothuria, — being  five  additions 
to  the  Fauna  of  the  country ; and  several 
other  rare  fishes,  shells,  Ac.,  from  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

Wood  pierced  by  the  .Pholas  crispata;  a very 
large  dog-fish  (Spinax  acauthias) ; a Gillaroo 
trout,  and  several  other  native  fishes;  a 
lobster  (Homarus  vulgaris),  ten  pounds 
weight,  taken  at  Kingstown,  Ac.,  Ac. 

A number  of  fossil  corals  from  the  county  of 
Sligo. 

Some  good  minerals  from  Glendore,  and  places 
in  the  county  of  Cork. 

Professor  Torry. 

Large  packages  of  North  American  plants. 

Horace  Townsend,  Esq. 

Some  sub-fossil  bones,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Blackwater. 

A very  large  oyster,  from  Oyster  Haven, 
county  of  Cork. 

R.  W.  Townsend,  Esq. 

A collection  of  about  100  specimens  of  simple 
minerals,  made  by  this  accomplished  mine- 
ralogist from  the  primitive  rocks  of  Donegal  : 
many  of  these  minerals  were  not  known 
before  as  Irish.  The  Professor  of  Mineralogy 
considers  the  collection  as  an  exceedingly 
important  acquisition. 

Sir  W.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Papyraceous  sulphate  of  lime  found  in  red  marl 
at  Seaton,  in  Devonshire. 

Professor  Tuomy,  of  Alabama. 

Algte  from  Florida. 

Miss  Turner. 

Algrn  from  Jersey. 

Mrs.  Tyers,  Oaklands,  Bristol. 

Valparaiso  algrn. 

Lieutenant  Vandeleur,  Royal  Artillery. 

Specimens  of  Spbccria  sphecoccphala,  an  insect- 
fungus  from  Jamaica. 

•Mr.  Underwood. 

The  horn  of  a young  rein-deer,  and  a portion 
of  an  ancient  human  skull. 


Henry  Uprichard,  Esq.,  Gilford. 

Specimens  of  rhizomorplia. 

Mr.  Verso. 

A hawk  and  a heron. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Wall,  Vice-Provost. 

Various  leguminous  fruits. 

Mr.  N.  Wall. 

A puss  moth. 

Dr.  Wallich. 

Contributions  from  his  Indian  herbarium. 

N.  B.  Ward,  Esq. 

300  species  of  plants  collected  by  the  late  W. 
Griffith,  in  Upper  India ; a collection  of 
corallines  and  of  Australian  plants. 


| R.  Warren,  Esq. 

A bird  found  in  guano,  Penguine  skins. 

A specimen  of  horse  mackerel  (Caranx  tra- 
churus)  ; a red  mullet  (Mullus  Surmuletus)  • 
and  comber  wrasse  (Labrus  comber)  ; and 
other  fishes,  taken  at  Dalkey. 

T.  W.  Warren,  Esq. 

Gorgonia  verrucosa,  found  at  Lambay  ; the 
first  recorded  Irish  specimen. 

Twelve  cards  of  rare  native  shells,  and  the 
eggs  of  the  shielddrake  (Tadorna  vulpanser). 
Some  foreign  and  native  sponges. 

A sepiola. 

IIe wit  Cottrell  Watson,  Esq. 

Plants  from  the  Azores. 

Mr.  Walters,  Brooklyn. 

North  American  alg:e. 

Philip  Barker  Webb,  Esq.,  Paris. 

A large  collection  of  South  of  Europe  plants. 

Mrs.  Webb,  of  Mount-street. 

Plants  from  King  George’s  Sound. 

Miss  Webb. 

Some  spears  and  a hammer  from  Australia,  and 
a Malay  garment. 

William  West,  Esq. 

A corncrake  shot  by  him  on  the  24lh  of  Janu- 
ary, 1852. 

Miss  White. 

Algaj  from  Jersey. 

W.  G.  White,  Esq. 

Larva  of  death’s-head  moth. 

J.  M.  Williamson,  Esq. 

A wasp’s  nest. 

R.  Wilson,  Esq. 

An  egg,  apparently  containing  another. 

Thomas  Wilson,  Esq. 

A noddy  (Anous  stolida) 

Lieutenant  Wilson,  Cape  Clear. 

An  Elanus  furcatus,  and  severa  other  fine 
American  birds,  and  a large  collection  of 
eggs ; a number  of  minerals,  shells,  sponges, 
alga;,  &c..,  collected  by  him  at  Cape  Clear. 
Bird’s  eggs,  zoophytes,  and  minerals,  from  Cape 
Clear. 

A fine  specimen  of  Halichondria  ventilabrum. 
The  Rev.  R.  Monck  Winder. 

A portion  of  brick  and  mortar  from  the  great 
wall  of  China. 

T.  V.  "Wollaston,  Esq.,  Cambridge. 

A number  of  rare  British  insects. 

J.  WOODROOFFE,  M.D. 

A pug-dog’s  skull. 

The  CniEF  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests. 
Decades  of  fossils  published  in  Memoirs  of  the 
Geological  Survey. 

John  Wynne,  Esq. 

Some  minerals  found  at  Dowth. 

M.  Zanardini. 

Alga;  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  Royal  Zoological  Society. 

The  skulls  of  several  monkeys  and  other  ani- 
mals. 

Several  dead  animals  ; vultures’  and  parrots’ 

eggs- 

A young  seal,  horns  of  the  wapiti  and  axis 
deer. 

Shed  teeth  of  the  elephant  and  giraffe,  Ac.  &c. 
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Captain  J.  Adams,  r.n. 

Fetishes,  carved  staves,  a calabash,  and  a musi- 
cal instrument ; gum,  resin,  &c.,  obtained  by 
him  whilst  cruising  against  slavers. 

D.  .T.  Corrigan,  m.d. 

Two  boxes  of  coal  fossils. 

Wii.liam  Henry  Maine,  Esq. 

A great  crested  grebe  (I’odiceps  cristatus),  shot 
on  Lough  Derg,  with  its  two  young  ones, 
which  it  was  carrying  on  its  back  when 
killed. 

Mr.  Charles  Kerr. 

An  ancient  horse-shoe,  found  at  Knightsbridge, 
four  feet  six  inches  under  the  bed  of  the  river. 


ADDENDA. 

| Samuel  Maclean,  Esq. 

A very  fine  Hercules  beetle. 


Director,  Geo-  List  of  Donors  to  the 
Dublin  University 
Muset 


Thomas  Oldham,  f.r.s.,  m.r.i.. 

logical  Survey,  E.l.c.  Museum  am 

A remarkably  fine  collection  of  insects,  chiefly  llorbariunli 
Lepidoptera,  contained  in  thirty-six  large 
cases,  closely  packed ; twelve  parcels  of  dried 
plants ; three  jars  containing  water-snakes, 
tfcc.  ; seventeen  bird-skins  ; three  mammals  ; 
fourteen  minerals  ; model  of  a canoe  ; thiity- 
four  arrows  of  different  kinds ; an  Assam 
sword  ; Cookie  tobacco-pipes,  shield,  belt, 
sword,  and  guitar ; very  large  fossil  shark- 
tooth  ; some  fine  land  shells ; eggs  ; &c. 

Robert  Ball, 

Director  of  Museum. 


PAPER  No.  17.— QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  LIBRARIAN. 

The  Library  of  Trinity  College. 

1.  At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  was  a Library  first  established  m Trinity 


Pa 


^ 2.  What  are  the  principal  sources  from  which  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Library 
since  its  first  foundation  ? p • •• ,, 

3.  At  what  time  was  the  privilege  of  obtaining  copies  of  all  books  published  in  the  Bntisli 

dominions  conferred  on  the  Library  of  Trinity  College?  .,0.-99 

4.  What  was  the  total  number  of  books  in  the  Library  on  the  1st  of  January , • 

5.  What  number  of  books  were  added  to  the  Library  in  each  year  for  the  past  ten  years  . 

6.  How  many  books  were  obtained  in  each  year  during  that  period,  111  virtue  ot  the  pri- 
vilege conferred  011  the  Library  ? . -c. 

7.  How  many  were  obtained  in  each  such  year  by  purchase,  and  how  many  by  gift  01 

lT  At 'what  time,  and  from  what  funds,  was  the  building  which  contains  the  Library 

01  k't'o  what  extent  is  the  present  building  capable  of  affording  accommodation  for  tho' 

10.  Is  a copy  of  every  book  published  in  each  year  m the  British  dominions  claimed  by 

L°If  not.  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  is  the  selection  of  such  books  made  ? 

12.  What  arrangements  are  made  to  secure  to  the  Librarian  a knowledge  ot  all  the  books 

th  H3.aiHave  the  rights  of  the  College  been  resisted  by  the  publishers  111  any  instance,  or 
have  tlicv  been  defeated  in  any  manner?  , . , „ 

14.  Is” there  reason  to  believe  that  books  have  not  been  supplied  to  which  the  Collc0c 

was  entitled,  and  to  what  extent  ? . . T -i  9 

1 5.  Are  any  books  claimed  which  are  not  afterwards  placed  111  the  Library  l 

16  Bv  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  are  the  foreign  books  selected  for  purchase  . 

Ill  In  what  manner  are  they  purchased— by  agents  in  foreign  countries,  or  by  agents 

at  home  ? . „ 

18.  Are  any  hooks  purchased  besides  foreign  books . „ 

19.  Is  there  any  arrangement  for  having  books  recommended  for  selection  or  foi 

PU20.‘ain  the  case  of  boohs  obtained  by  the  privilege  referred  to  in  question  3,  what  is  the 
period  of  time  which  usually  elapses  between  the  publication  of  the  book  and  its  arriva 

at  2 \ie  What' is  the  period  of  time  which  usually  elapses  between  the  arrival  of  the  book  at 
the  Library,  and  its  being  placed  in  the  Library  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  readeis  . 

22.  What  are  the  arrangements  usually  adopted  for  binding  and  otherwise  preserving 

the  hooks,  and  what  time  do  these  arrangements  usually  occupy . _ 9 

23.  Does  any  time  elapse  after  a book  is  bound  before  it  is  entered  in  the  catalogue.^ 

24.  Is  there  any  arrangement  for  informing  readers  of  the  arrival  of  a new  book  befoie 

it  is  actually  placed  in  the  Library  ? . . „ T . . .,  n ToT111-r„  1 8^99 

25.  What  was  the  total  number  of  manuscripts  m the  Library  on  the  1st  Januai} , 1 o . 

26.  How  many  manuscripts  have  been  added  during  the  last  ten  years  . 

27.  How  many  of  these  have  been  obtained  by  purchase,  and  how  many  by  &itt  or 

28.  Is' any  special  attention  paid  to  the  acquisition  of  Irish  manuscripts  ? ,.  , , 9 

29.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  have  any  of  the  more  valuable  manuscripts  published  . 

30.  In  whom  is  the  appointment  of  the  Librarian  and  his  Assistants  ves  c . 

31.  What  qualifications  are  they  required  to  possess,  and  by  what  authority  were  such 

WhT™dtCnumber  If  Assistant  Librarians  during  the  year  1851,  and  for  what 
period  were  they  appointed  ? - 2 


No.  17. 
Questions 
THE  LiBRARIAJ 

The  Library  of 
Trinity  College. 
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33.  Do  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  inspect  the  Library  in  every  year? 

34.  What  method  do  they  adopt  for  ascertaining  whether  any  of  the  boohs  are  lost  or 
displaced  ? 

35.  Is  there  a complete  catalogue  of  all  the  books  in  the  Library  ? 

36.  Is  there  a complete  catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  ? 

37.  What  steps  have  been  taken  towards  the  publication  of  a printed  catalogue  of  the 
Library  ? 

38.  How  long  is  it  since  the  printing  of  the  catalogue  was  commenced  ? 

39.  How  much  of  the  catalogue  has  been  printed  ? 

40.  Within  what  period  is  the  printing  of  the  catalogue  likely  to  be  completed  ? 

41.  Have  any  and -what  steps  been  taken  towards  the  publication  of  a printed  catalogue 
of  the  manuscripts  ? 

42.  Under  the  statutes  of  King  Charles  the  First,  to  what  class  of  persons  was  the  pri- 
vilege of  using  the  books  in  the  exterior  Library  given  ? 

43.  From  the  time  of  the  Royal  Letter  of  King  George  the  Second,  in  1734,  until  the 
Decree  of  the  Board  and  Visitors  in  1843,  were  those  admitted  to  read  in  the  Library, 
allowed  to  take  down  and  replace  books,  without  the  intervention  of  the  Librarian,  or  any 
attendants  ? 

44.  Has  the  system  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  Decree  of  1843,  been  found  satisfac- 
tory in  insuring  the  books  from  loss  or  displacement  ? 

45.  At  what  time  did  the  Board  provide  a heated  room  for  readers  in  connexion,  with 
the  Libraiy  ? 

46.  Has  this  arrangement  been  found  satisfactory? 

47.  To  what  class  of  the  Students  is  the  use  of  the  books  in  the  Library  now  restricted  ? 

48.  By  what  authority  was  this  restriction  imposed? 

49.  Would  there  be  any  and  what  objections  to  extending  the  privilege  of  admission  to 
Undergraduates  ? 

50.  Are  any  persons  permitted  to  take  books  out  of  the  Library  ? 

51.  Is  the  privilege  of  reading  in  the  Library  given  to  any  persons  who  are  not  Graduates 
of  the  University  ? 

52.  What  regulations  have  the  Board  adopted  with  respect  to  the  granting  permission  to 
such  persons  ? 

53.  Have  the  Board  been  enabled  to  grant  the  privilege  to  a larger  number  of  those  who 
are  not  Graduates,  since  the  Decree  of  1843,  than  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  before 
that  time  ? 

54.  What  was  the  total  number  of  persons  who  read  in  the  Library  in  each  of  the  years 
1849,  1850,  and  1851  ? 

55.  What  was  the  daily  average  number  of  readers  during  these  years? 

56.  What  was  the  greatest  number  of  readers  in  any  one  day? 

57.  What  was  the  total  number  of  books  for  which  dockets  were  given  in  each  of  the 
years  1849,  1850,  and  1851  ? 

58.  What  was  the  daily  average  number  of  books  for  which  dockets  were  given  during 
these  years  ? 

59.  What  was  the  greatest  number  of  such  books  in  any  one  day  ? 

60.  For  what  days  in  the  year,  and  for  what  hours  in  the  day,  is  the  Libraiy  open? 

61.  What  changes  have  been  made  within  the  last  twenty  years  in  such  days  and  hours  ? 

62.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  the  Librarian,  and  of  the  Assistant  Librarian,  and  from 
what  sources  derived  ? 

63.  What  is  the  number  of  Clerks,  Libraiy  Porters,  and  other  attendants  usually  employed 
in  connexion  with  the  Libraiy? 

64.  Is  the  Library  endowed  with  any  trust  property  for  its  maintenance,  or  for  the 
maintenance  or  support  of  any  part  of  it  ? 

65.  If  so,  state  the  nature  of  the  trust,  the  value  of  the  property,  in  what  manner  held  or 
invested,  and  the  annual  produce  in  1849,  1850,  and  1851,  and  how  applied? 

66.  What  classes  of  members  of  the  University  contribute  to  the  Funds  of  the  Libraiy 
by  the  payment  of  Fees  ? 

67.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  Fees  paid  by  each  class  of  Graduates  ? 

68.  How  much  did  the  Fees  payable  to  the  funds  of  the  Libraiy  amount  to  in  each  of  the 
years  1849,  1850,  and  1851  ? 

69.  From  what  other  sources  do  the  funds  applicable  to  the  Library  arise,  besides  trust 
funds  and  Fees. 

70.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  funds  arising  from  such  other  sources,  in  each  of  the 
years  1849,  1850,  and  1851  ? 

71.  How  much  was  expended  out  of  the  funds  applicable  to  the  Library  in  each  of  the 
years  1849,  1850,  and  1851,  under  the  following  heads? 

(a) .  In  the  payment  of  the  Librarian  and  Assistant  Librarians  ? 

(b) .  In  the  payment  of  the  Clerks,  Porters,  and  Attendants  ? 

(c) .  In  the  cost  of  carriage  and  other  expenses  incident  to  the  obtaining  of  books  pub- 
lished in  the  British  dominions  ? 

(d) .  In  the  purchase  of  foreign  books  ? 

(e) .  In  the  purchase  of  other  books,  and  of  manuscripts  ? 

if).  In  the  cost  of  bookcases,  binding,  repairs  of  the  Library,  and  other  expenses  inci- 
dental to  the  preservation  of  the  books,  manuscripts,  bookcases,  and  building  ? 

(y).  In  any  other  expenses  ? 
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Answers  of  the  Rev.  James  H.  Todd,  d.d.,  s.f.t.c.d.,  to  the  Questions  in  Paper  No.  17. 
The  Library  of  Trinity  College. 

1 ^ what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  was  a Library  first  established  in  Trinity 

^°The  Library  was  founded  in  the  year  1602,  with  the  aid  of  a sum  of  money-  amounting 
to  £1  800,  which  was  bestowed  on  the  College  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  Her  Majesty  s 
army  ’as  a thanksgiving  for  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  battle  of  IDnsale,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1601.  (See  Dublin  University  Calendar  for  1834,  p.  17).  This  fact  we  learn 
from  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Parr  in  his  Life  of  Ussher.  There  is  no  record  of  it  remaining  m 
the  College  Register.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  Library  occurs  in  the  annual  audit 

account  of  the  year  1605.  „ ~ 

The  Library  was  established  by  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

2.  What  are  the  principal  sources  from  which  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Library 
since  its  first  foundation  ? , , T -i  • 

The  -principal  sources  from  which  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Library  since  its 
foundation  have  been— 1st,  Donations  and  bequests  ; 2nd,  The  Act  of  Parliament  which 
requires  a copy  of  every  book  published  in  the  British  dominions  to  be  deposited  m the 
Library ; and  3rd,  Purchase.  . . _ . ... 

The  first  donation  to  the  Library  was  the  sum  of  £1,800  just  mentioned,  which  was  laid 
out  in  the  purchase  of  books ; two  of  the  Fellows,  Dr.  Challoner  and  Mr.  Ussher  (after- 
wards the  celebrated  Archbishop),  having  been  sent  to  London  for  that  purpose.  _ 

The  next  addition  of  any  magnitude  was  the  Library  of  Archbishop  Ussher,  consisting 
of  about  10,000  volumes,  with  many  MSS.  of  great  value.  The  history  of  this  donation 
will  be  found  in  the  University  Calendar  for  1834,  loc.  cit. 

In  1674,  Sir  Jerome  Alexander  bequeathed  his  books  and  MSS.  to  the  College,  with 

^ In  1726,  Dr.  William  Palliser,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  bequeathed  his  Library,  consisting 

In  1736  Dr.  Gilbert,  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Vice-Provost,  gave  his  Library,  containing 

13,000  volumes,  and  put  it  up  himself,  next  to  Archbishop  Palliser’s  Library. 

In  1741,  Dr.  John  Stearne,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  gave  a valuable  collection  olMbb. 

In  1802,  the  Fagel  Library  was  purchased  with  a sum  of  £10,000,  of  which  £8,000  were 
voted  by  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  for  that  purpose.  - _ i ^ • 

In  1805,  a valuable  collection  of  rare  books  was  bequeathed  by  Henry  J ohn  Qum. 

Other  smaller  donations  of  books,  some,  however,  of  great  value,  have  been  from  time 
to  time  received.  Several  of  these  are  enumerated  in  the  University  Calendar  already 
referred  to  (p.  20),  but  the  list  there  given  is  very  far  from  being  complete. 

3.  At  what  time  was  the  privilege  of  obtaining  copies  of  all  books  published  in  the 

British  dominions  conferred  on  the  Library  of  Trinity  College?  . . „ 

The  privilege  of  obtaining  copies  of  all  books  published  m the  British  dominions  was  first 
olven  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  41  Geo.  III.  c.  107 ; amended  by  54  Geo.  III.  c.  lo6,  and 
subsequently  by  6 & 7 Will.  IV.  c.  110.  . „ T ia^09 

4.  What  was  the  total  number  of  books  m the  Library  on  the  1st  of  January,  1852  . 
The  Library  is  counted  annually  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of  September,  at  the  end 

of  the  Library  vacation.  I am,  therefore,  unable  to  give  the  exact  number  of  volumes  in 
the  Library  on  the  1st  January,  1852,  but  the  total  number  of  volumes  on  the  23rd  ot 
September,  1851,  when  the  Library  was  last  counted,  was  107,650. 

5.  What  number  of  books  were  added  to  the  Library  m each  year  foi  the  past  ten 

yGThe  following  Table  gives  the  number  of  volumes  added  to  the  Library  m each  of  the 
last  ten  years.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  year  is  supposed  to  begin  about  the  20th  ot 
September,  as  it  is  at  that  period  the  Library  is  annually  counted. 


The  Library  of 
Trinity  College. 


1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 


1,966 

2,188 

1,275 

1,225 

1,691 


Y ear. 

Volumes  added. 

1847 

1,716 

1848 

1,328 

1849 

1,936 

1850 

680 

1851 

1,560 

It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  in  this  Table  (and  in  the  answer  to  question  No.  4),  the 
volumes  are  counted  as  they  now  stand  on  the  shelves  of  the  Library,  so  that  if  two  or  more 
volumes  of  a book  are  bound  together  in  one,  they  are  here  counted  as  one.  sometimes  a 
single  volume  will  contain  ten  or  twenty  distinct  works  or  pamphlets,  but  is,  neveitneiess, 
counted  as  one  only.  Thus  I find  that  of  220  volumes  of  tracts  lately  placed  m the  Library, 
ten,  selected  at  random,  contain  214  distinct  works,  or  an  average  ot  more  than  20  to  a 

6.  How  many  books  were  obtained  in  each  year  during  that  period,  in  virtue  of  the  pri- 
vilege conferred  on  the  Library  ? „ „ 
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I am  not  able  to  pay  how  many  books  were  obtained  in  each  year  in  virtue  of  the  privi- 
lege conferred  on  the  Library  by  the  Copyright  Acts.  No  distinct  record  distinguishing 
the  books  so  obtained  has  ever  been  kept,  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  keep  such  a record  with- 
out an  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble  disproportioned  to  the  value  of  the  object.  The 
following  Table  gives  a rough  approximation  to  the  number  of  books,  pamphlets,  or  articles 
received,  which  has  been  calculated  from  the  returns  made  by  the  warehousekeeper  of 
Stationers’  Hall  (each  entry  being  counted  as  one),  and  therefore  the  numbers  stated  are 
no  doubt,  under  the  true  numbers  received.  But  how  many  of  these  went  to  form  a volume 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  used  in  the  answer  to  the  last  question,  or  how  many  of 
them  were  deemed  too  insignificant  to  be  placed  in  the  Library,  I have  now  no  means  of 
determining. 


Year. 

No.  of  Articles 
received.  . 

Year. 

No.  of  Articles 
received. 

1842 

2 272 

1847 

3,360 

1843 

2,483 

1848 

3,413 

1844 

2,434 

1849 

3,553 

1845 

2,699 

1850 

3,454 

1840 

2,347 

1851 

3,872 

7.  How  many  were  obtained  in  each  such  year  bv  purchase,  and  how  many  by  gift  or 
bequest? 

The  following  Table  will  show  the  number  of  volumes  obtained  by  purchase,  and  the 
number  received  by  donation,  during  the  last  ten  years.  There  have  been  none  received 
by  bequest.  The  word  “volume”  means  here  a volume  or  part  of  a book,  as  purchased, 
and  not  as  bound  together  and  placed  in  the  Library: — 


Year. 

No.  of  Volumc3 
purchased. 

No.  of  Volumes 
received  by 
Donation. 

Year. 

No.  of  Volumes 
purchased. 

No.  of  Volumes 
Donation. 

1842 

888 

11 

1847 

1,138 

28 

1843 

946 

41 

1848 

646 

11 

1844 

1.175 

8 

1849 

1,042 

11 

1845 

540 

15 

1850 

391 

41 

1846 

1,138 

13 

1851 

425 

19 

It  will  be  seen  from  comparing  this  and  the  two  foregoing  Tables  that,  during  the  last 
two  years,  there  has  accrued  a considerable  accumulation  of  books  received  and  purchased, 
which  have  not  yet  been  placed  in  the  Library.  Since  my  appointment  to  the  office  of 
Librarian  in  February  last,  I have  taken  steps  to  reduce  this  arrear,  and  I hope  before  the 
end  of  the  year  to  have  the  greater  part  of  these  books  fully  catalogued  and  placed  in  the 
Library. 

8.  At  what  time,  and  from  what  funds,  was  the  building  which  contains  the  Library 
orected  ? 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  present  Library  was  laid  on  the  12th  of  May,  1712.  The 
funds  out  of  which  the  building  was  erected  were  supplied  by  Parliamentary  grants. 

9.  To  what  extent  is  the  present  building  capable  of  affording  accommodation  for  the 
future  supply  of  books  ? 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  accommodation  of  the  present  building  for  receiving 
the  future  accumulation  of  books  may  be  enlarged : — 

(1)  .Some  few  years  ago  I proposed  to  the  Board  the  erection  of  bookcases  on  the  gallery, 
lhis  is  now  in  progress.  By  the  shelving  already  erected,  room  has  been  made  for  4,500 
volumes ; and  when  the  whole  is  completed  according  to  the  plan  proposed,  there  will  be 
accommodation  for  about  30,700  volumes  more,  in  all  35,200. 

(2)  I have  also  suggested  the  removal  of  the  desks  in  the  Fagel  Library  which  are  no 
longer  in  use,  and  the  erection  of  bookstands  between  the  present  large  bookcases,  similar 
to  those  put  up  in  the  great  Library.  By  these,  and  by  some  additional  shelving  gained 
by  closing  the  shelves  of  the  existing  bookcases,  I have  calculated  that  room  may  be  made 
for  about  6,500  volumes. 

(3)  I have  also  suggested  that  the  present  Manuscript  Room  might  be  fitted  up  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Fagel  Library,  (the  MSS.  being  removed  elsewhere),  and  a spiral  stair- 
case made  to  facilitate  access  to  the  upper  room.  The  room  at  the  west  end  of  the  Library 
on  the  ground  floor,  now  used  as  the  Law  School,  might  be  made  fire-proof,  and  converted 
into  a Manuscript  Library.  By  this  arrangement  room  would  be  made  for  about  17,000 
volumes. 

These  two  latter  proposals  have  not  yet  been  considered  or  sanctioned  by  the  Board. 

There  are  also  some  other  arrangements,  by  means  of  which  additional  accommodation 
may  possibly  be  made ; but  I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  them. 
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It  will  be  seen  that,  by  the  plan  now  in  progress,  and  by  those  which  have  been  suggested, 
room  will  ultimately  be  made  for  upwards  of  50,000  additional  Volumes. 

10.  Is  a copy  of  every  book  published  in  each  year  in  the  British  dominions  claimed  by 

The  College  claims  a cony  of  every  book  published  in  the  British  dominions.  It  is  the 
duty  of  one°of  the  Library  clerks  to  examine  the  advertisements,  and  booksellers’  lists  of 
new  books,  and  to  communicate  with  the  warehousekeeper  ot  the  Company  ot  Stationers 
in  London,  who  is  the  accredited  agent  of  the  College  for  demanding  books  in  London,  and 
is  bound  by  the  Act  54  Geo.  III.,  c.  156,  sect.  6,  to  transmit  to  the  Librarian  lists  of  all 
books  entered  in  the  books  of  the  Company.  Books  which  do  not  arrive  in  the  ordinary 
way  through  the  warehousekeeper  of  the  Company  of  Stationers  are  specially  demanded 
by'letter,  addressed  to  the  publishers. 

I-Iow  fer  the  Act  of  Parliament  gives  the  Library  a right  to  books  published  in  the 
Colonies  is  a question  for  Counsel  to  determine.  No  means  exist  of  ascertaining  what  books 
are  so  published,  or  of  enforcing  a claim  to  them ; it  appears  to  me  that  sect.  6 of  the  Act 
54  Geo.  III.,  c.  156,  enables  us  to  enforce  our  right  to  books  published  in  the  United 

Kingdom  only.  , . . . . • , , 0 

1 1.  If  not,  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  is  the  selection  of  such  books  made  ( 

Every  thing  known  to  be  published  is  claimed. 

12.  What  arrangements  are  made  to  secure  to  the  Librarian  a knowledge  ot  all  the  books 
that  are  published  ? 

See  the  answer  to  question  10. 

13.  Have  the  rights  of  the  College  been  resisted  by  the  publishers  in  any  instance,  or 

have  thev  been  defeated  in  any  manner  ? . 

The  rights  of  the  Library  have  occasionally  been  resisted,  but  are  often  defeated  by 
various  technicalities,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  exact  time  when  a book  is 
published,  or  who  is  the  real  publisher.  The  bookseller  whose  name  appears  to  an  adver- 
tisement is  often  only  the  agent  of  the  author,  or  of  some  country  book-seller,  who  is  the 
real  publisher.  It  is  also  extremely  difficult  to  prove  that  a demand  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act  has  been  made.  This  enables  publishers  in  many  cases  to  defeat  the  intention  of 
the  Act.  In  the  case  of  the  British  Museum  the  onus  lies  on  the  publisher,  who  is  liable 
to  penalties  if  his  book  be  not  delivered  ; but  other  Libraries  are  obliged  to  demand  within 
a year  from  the  date  of  publication.  This  provision  renders  it  very  difficult,  in  cases  ot  • 
resistance,  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  Library.  _ 

14.  Is  there  reason  to  believe  that  books  have  not  been  supplied  to  which  the  College 

was  entitled,  and  to  what  extent?  T „ , ,,  . „ 

When  I was  appointed  Assistant  Librarian  m November,  1S34,  I found  that  a very  small 
proportion  of  the  books  to  which  the  Library  was  entitled  were  received;  and  I then 
induced  the  Board  to  appoint  permanent  clerks,  which  enabled  me  to  establish  the  system 
which  has  since  been  kept  up,  of  examining  the  advertisements,  to  check  the  returns  made 
by  the  warehousekeeper  of  the  Company  of  Stationers,  and  to  demand  such  books  as 
were  not  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  number  of  books,  or  parts  ot  books,  now 
received  in  virtue  of  the  Copyright  Acts  is  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  it  was 
prior  to  1835  ; and  I am  of  opinion  that  we  now-  receive  nearly  all  that  we  can  legally 

^ Are  any  books  claimed  which  arc  not  afterwards  placed  in  the  Library  ? 

Several  books  are  claimed  and  received  which  are  not  ultimately  placed  m the  Library, 
such  as  children’s  books,  school  books,,  the  inferior  class  of  novels,  and  insignificant  publica- 
tions of  various  kinds.  All  such  books  are  stored  and  preserved,  and  lists  kept  of  them  ; 
although  it  must  be  admitted  that  for  want  of  room  they  are  not  very  easily  accessible. 
We  have  hitherto  been  obliged  to  store  them  in  large  chests  and  boxes ; but  I have  it  in 

contemplation  to  have  them  arranged  in  a better  way.  to 

Hi.  Bv  whom  and  in  what  manner  are  the  foreign  books  selected  tor  purchase  . 

Foreign  books  were  selected  and  purchased  by  me,  from  the  year  1834,  when  I was 
appointed  Assistant  Librarian,  to  the  year  1845,  when  the  duty  ot  purchasing  all  books 
was  imposed  upon  a Committee  nominated  by  the  Board  for  that  purpose. 

17.  In  what  manner  are  they  purchased — by  agents  in  foreign  countries,  or  by  agents  at 

k° We  have  had  no  agents  in  foreign  countries  nor  at  home  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  books. 

18.  Are  any  books  purchased  besides  foreign  books  ? . , ., 

Books  necessary  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  Library  are  frequently  purchased  whether 
published  abroad  or  in  the  British  dominions.  7 , „ . . f 

1 19.  Is  there  any  arrangement  for  having  books  recommended  for  selection  or  lor 

F There  is  a “Want  Book”  kept  in  the  Beading-room  in  which  readers  may  enter  the 
titles  of  any  books  not  in  the  Library,  and  recommend  their  being  procured. 

20.  In  the  case  of  books  obtained  by  the  privilege  referred  to  in  question  3,  what  is  tlie 
period  of  time  which  usually  elapses  between  the  publication  of  the  book  and  its  arnva 
at  the  Library  ? « 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a general  answer  to  the  question,  What  period  of  time  7 
elapses  between  the  publication  of  a book,  claimable  under  the  Copyright  Act,  and  e 
arrival  of  such  book  at  the  Library.  The  publishers  are  bound  to  give  such  books  when 
claimed  within  a year  after  the  date  of  publication.  Parcels  are  received  from  Stationers 
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Ilall  once  a month,  and  the  books  they  contain  are  usually  such  as  have  been  published 
within  the  six  months  preceding. 

21.  What  is  the  period  of  time  which  usually  elapses  between  the  arrival  of  a book  at 
the  Library,  and  its  being  placed  in  the  Library  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  readers  ? 

The  period  of  time  which  usually  elapses  between  the  arrival  of  a book  and  its  being 
placed  in  the  Library,  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  readers,  varies  with  circumstances. 

A very  considerable  arrear  has  occurred  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  ; and  there 
is  now  a large  number  of  books  which  have  been  for  some  time  received  and  are  not  yet 
in  the  Library.  By  some  recent  arrangements,  made  since  my  appointment  to  the  office  of 
Librarian  in  February  last,  I hope  to  diminish  considerably  the  time  which  has  hitherto 
usually  elapsed  between  the  arrival  of  a book  and  its  being  placed  in  the  Library.  With 
the  exception  of  works  coming  out  in  numbers,  there  is  no  reason  why  books  should  not, 
as  a general  rule,  be  placed  in  the  Library  within  a month  after  they  are  received ; if  a 
sufficient  number  of  competent  clerks  be  employed. 

22.  What  are  the  arrangements  usually  adopted  for  binding  and  otherwise  preserving 
the  books,  and  what  time  do  these  arrangements  usually  occupy  ? 

' A-  large  number  of  books  are  now  put  into  the  Library  in  boards.  When  these  require 
binding,  they  are  taken  out  for  the  purpose.  Other  books  are  received  in  sheets,  or  in 
wrappers,  and  must  be  bound  or  boarded  before  they  are  placed  in  the  Library.  The  time 
occupied  by  these  operations  varies  with  circumstances.  It  is  found  convenient  to  give  a 
large  number  of  volumes  to  the  binder  at  a time,  and  as  a general  rule,  I may  say  that  the 
necessary  arrangements  can  seldom  be  completed  before  three  or  four  weeks.  Books 
coming  out  in  numbers  cannot  be  bound  until  a volume  is  completed.  Books  containing 
many  folding  plates,  and  books  of  unusual  size,  require  a longer  time  for  binding.  Books 
requiring  to  be  bound,  vamped,  or  repaired,  are  usually  taken  out  of  the  Library  for  that 
purpose  during  the  summer  vacation. 

23.  Does  any  time  elapse  after  a book  is  bound  before  it  is  entered  in  the  catalogue  ? 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  has  just  been  said,  that  many  books  are  catalogued  and 

placed  in  the  Library  before  they  are  bound.  If  a book  requires  to  be  bound  before  it  is 
placed  in  the  Library  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its  being  catalogued  immediately  after  it 
is  returned  by  the  binder. 

24.  Is  there  any  arrangement  for  informing  readers  of  the  arrival  of  a new  book  before 
it  is  actually  placed  in  the  Library? 

There  is  no  arrangement  for  informing  readers  of  the  arrival  of  new  books  before  they 
are  placed  in  the  Library.  Some  years  ago  I adopted  the  plan  of  leaving  Almanacs, 
Calendars  of  the  Universities,  and  other  books  of  reference,  or  of  temporary  interest,  on 
the  tables  of  the  Library.  But  this  was  discontinued  in  consequence  of  wanton  injury 
done  to  some  of  these  books.  I have  lately  resolved  to  try  the  experiment  again,  and  have 
given  directions  that  a selection  of  the  new  books  shall  be  laid  on  the  tables  of  the  Library 
lor  the  inspection  of  readers.  Whilst  thus  lying  on  the  tables  they  are  collated  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  they  are  perfect  copies,  and  if  unbound,  their  leaves  are  cut  by  the  porters, 
so  that  this  arrangement  does  not  delay  the  progress  of  the  book  to  its  permanent  place 
in  the  Library. 

25.  What  was  the  total  number  of  manuscripts  in  the  Library  on  the  1st  January,  1852  ? 

There  are  now  in  the  Library  1,512  volumes  of  manuscripts. 

26.  How  many  manuscripts  have  been  added  during  the  last  ten  years  ? 

Of  these,  89  volumes  were  added  during  the  last  ten  years. 

27.  How  many  of  these  have  been  obtained  by  purchase,  and  how  many  by  gift  or 
bequest? 

Purchased,  78  volumes;  the  remaining  have  been  donations.  This  does  not  include  a 
collection  of  autograph  letters  and  other  papers  of  Archbishop  King,  lately  purchased,  but 
not  yet  bound  or  placed  in  the  Library. 

28.  Is  any  special  attention  paid  to  the  acquisition  of  Irish  manuscripts  ? 

Ihe  Board  have  voted  £50  a year,  since  the  year  1840,  for  transcribing  Irish  manuscripts 
under  my  superintendence.  I have  employed  Mr.  Eugene  Curry  to  make  the  beautiful 
transcripts  of  the  Leabhar  Breac  and  the  Book  of  Leacan  which  are  now  in  the  Library. 
He  has  also  copied  and  rendered  accessible  to  Irish  scholars  some  valuable  Glossaries  for 
the  illustration  of  the  Brehon  Laws.  The  MS.  of  Peter  Connell’s  Irish  Dictionary  was 
also  borrowed  from  the  British  Museum,  and  a transcript  made.  The  Board  have  been 
always  ready  to  purchase  such  valuable  Irish  manuscripts  as  are  offered  for  sale.  They  refused 
to  buy  the  collection  of  Irish  manuscripts  made  some  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Hodges  and  Smith, 
and  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  because  they  considered  the  price 
excessive.  But  in  the  year  1836  they  purchased  from  Sir  William  Betham,  for  the  sum 
of  £150,  “the  Book  of  Dimma,”  an  Irish  Textus,  or  copy  of  the  Four  Gospels,  in  an 
ante-IIieronymian  Latin  version,  written  in  the  seventh  century,  with  its  ancient  silver 
shrine  or  cumhdctch.  They  also  purchased,  at  my  suggestion,  for  the  sum  of  four  guineas, 
what  proves  to  be  the  most  valuable  MS.  of  Keating’s  History  of  Ireland  now  known  to 
exist,  being  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  eminent  scholar  John  Mac  Torna  O’Mulconry,  a 
contemporary  of  the  author.  When  the  Stowe  MSS.  were  offered  for  sale  in  ] 849,  the 
Board  commissioned  me  to  attend  the  auction,  empowering  me  to  lay  out  £400  in  the 
purchase  of  Irish  manuscripts.  But  as  the  whole  collection  was  purchased  by  a private 
collector,  without  going  to  public  auction,  this  sum  was  not  laid  out. 

In  reference  to  manuscripts  relating  to  Ireland  which  are  not  in  the  Irish  language,  the 
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■Roird  are  always  ready  to  purchase  anything  that  is  of  real  value.  In  the  year  1S40  they 
purchased  what  has  proved  a most  important  and  interesting  collection  of  the  manuscripts 
of  Archbishop  King ; and  they  have  very  recently  added  to  that  collection  a large  numbei 
of  autograph  letters  and  other  papers  by  the  same  distinguished  prelate,  with  many  curious 
SaSrs  addressed  to  hiUyemLent  persons  of  his  day.  They 
the  Rev.  Joseph  D’Arcy  Sirr  some  manuscripts  collected  by  his  father,  the  late  h J ^ 
which,  however,  have  not  been  found  to  be  as  valuable  as  was  expected.  J Ireland 

sale  of  the  late  Lord  Kingsborough,  a curious  collection  of  State  Papers  ielatmp  to  Iiela 
was  purchased  for  the  sum  of  £80,  each  document  bearing  the  autograph  signature  of 

^29  n Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  have  any  of  the  more  valuable  manuscripts  publ^hed? 

In  the  year  1801  the  celebrated  Codex  Rescriptus , a fragment  of  St.  Matthews  gospel 
of  tL  skth  ceUtury)  was  published  at  the  expense  of  the  College,  under  the  editorship  of 
Dr  Barrett.  Recently  Archbishop  Ussher’s  works,  including  many  manusciipts  nevei 
before  printed,  have  been  published  under  the superintendence  of  the  late! lamented  Dr 
Elrington.  This  publication  has  already  cost  the  College  upwards  of  £6,00 0, .and  is  o 
yet  completed,  the  fourteenth  volume,  as  well  as  the  index,  having  been  left  unfinished  by 
Dr  Elrington.  The  great  expense  of  this  work  has  seriously  crippled  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  University  for  the  publication  of  manuscripts  _ 

SO  In  whom  is  the  appointment  of  the  Librarian  and  his  Assistants  vested  . 

The  appointment  of  the  Librarian  and  his  Assistants  is  Tested  in  the  Proyost  and  Senior 

FC31°WWhat  qualifications  are  they  required  to  possess,  and  by  what  authority  wero  snob 

and  his  Assistants  are  F-rdied  £y  ti;e  of 

, n -R,.  +i,„  t pttpv  of  Georce  III.,  “ De  quibusdam  in  statutis  mutandis,  it  is 

“that  Z LtaAiT  anl  Ms”  Assistants  runs?  be  eieeted  out  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
College  ■ and  by  the  Statutes  of  George  II.,  “De  Bibliotheca  bene  ordmanda  cap.  i„  the 
general  qualifications  of  the  Librarian  are  thus  described 

Bibliothecarius  sit  vir  frugi,  quique  domi  se  continere  sohtns  sit,  studns  deditus,  et 

lib^WhSw^  number  of  Assistant  Librarians  during  the  year  1851,  and  for  what 

"lIsTl^CrWone  Assistant  Librarian.  He  was  appointed  in  1850  for  a period 

0ffrDoathe  Proyost  and  Senior  Fellows  inspect  the  Library  in  every  year? 

The  Provost lud  Senior  Fellows  visit  the  Library  once  every  year,  as  they  are  bound  to 

l°sl  Whf/method  do  they  adopt  for  ascertaining  whether  any  of  the  hoolrs  are  lost  or 

"■?  f 

ratrfor  XfncmhPTh”tXnets  ceostSthe  gollege  Lout  £2,000  during  the  last 
“iPDr?Lyon  about  1780  I cannot  say 

m 

catalogue  the  Irish  Manuscripts,  of.  which  he  has  completed  a very  minute  and  accui 

Cat370?What.  steps  have  been  taken  towards  the  publication  of  a printed  eatldogae  of  the 
Library  ? 38.  How  long  is  it  since  the. printing  of  the  catalogue  was  commenced?  39. 
How  much  of  the  catalogue  has  been  printed  ? • x i iinoi-s  t ]ccPt 

In  January,  1849,  I commenced  the  printing  of  the  catalogue  of  pim 
the  first  two  or  three  sheets  in  type  for  more  than  a 

of  the  catalogue,  by  consulting  the  heads  of  other  large  Libraries,  ^j+iAhe  printing, 
rienced  in  such  a work.  I was  desirous  also,  before  attempting  g Museum1  and  the 
to  consider  fully  the  controversy  raised  about  the  catalogue  of  the  intine  ]ias  pr0. 

evidence  given  to  Parliament  on  that  subject.  For  these  reaso  , P g ^ 
ceeded  very  slowly.  There  are  now  twenty-six  sheets  printed  off,  and  two  or  three  moie 

40.  Within  what  period  is  the  printing  of  the  catalogue  likely  Sdwfthe  num- 

The  period  within  which  the  catalogue  is  likely  to  be  completed  will  dep 
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ber  of  hands  employed.  Since  Mr.  Lee's  appointment  to  the  office  of  Assistant  Librarian 
he  has  given  very  valuable  aid  towards  preparing  the  catalogue  for  the  Press  ■ hot  the 
completion  of  the  work  will  take  a very  long  time,  unless  a much  larger  number  of  comne 
tent  hands  bo  employed.  I have  undertaken  the  labour  of  printing  the  catalogue  without 
any  remuneration  or  salary  ; and,  being  unable  to  devote  more  than  a small  portion  of  mv 
time  to  it,  it  must  necessarily  proceed  very  slowly,  so  long  as  1 am  the  solo  supeiintendon't 
of  so  difficult  and  laborious  a work. 

41.  Have  any  and  what  steps  been  taken  towards  the  publication  of  a printed  cataWup 

of  the  manuscripts  ? ° 

No  steps  have  as  yet  been  taken  towards  printing  a catalogue  of  the  manuscripts 

42.  Under  the  Statutes  of  King  Charles  the  First,  to  what'class  of  persons  was  the  privi 

lege  of  using  the  books  in  the  exterior  Library  given  ? 1 

Iho  Statutes  of  Charles  I.,  c.  20,  admitted  to  the  inner  Library  the  Provost  and  Fellows 
(or  Ex-Fellows)  only,  together  with  Bachelors  of  Divinity  resident  in  the  University  All 
others  who  had  the  privilege  of  reading  in  the  Library  were  obliged  to  remain  in  the’ outer 
room,  where  the  books  they  called  lor  were  brought  to  them  by  the  Librarian  or  his 
Attendants.  This  arrangement  had  reference  to  the  old  Library,  which  consisted  of  an 
inner  chamber  where  the  books  and  MSS.  were  kept,  and  an  outer  reading  room,  fitted  ut> 
with  desks  and  tables  for  Students.  By  the  Statutes  of  Charles  I.,  the  Provost  and  Senior 
I<e  lows  had  the  power  of  admitting  any  person  whatsoever  to  the  use  of  this  outer  room. 

43.  From  the  time  of  the  Koval  Letter  of  King  George  the  Second,  in  1734,  until  the 

Decree  of  the  Board  and  Visitors  in  1843,  were  those  admitted  to  read  in  the  Library 
allowod  to  take  down  and  replace  books,  without  the  intervention  of  the  Librarian  or  any 
attendants?  J 

From  the  enactment  of  the  Library  Statutes  of  King  George  U.  to  the  Decree  of  the' 
Board,  sanctioned  by  the  Visitors  of  1843,  readers  were  permitted  to  take  down  the  books 
without  any  reference  to  the  Librarian  or  his  attendants.  They  were  also  required  to 
replace  the  books,  and  it  depended  altogether  on  the  care  of  the  readers  whether  the  books 
were  restored  to  their  proper  places  or  not,  as  no  mode  of  checking  them  existed. 

44.  Has  the  system  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  Decree  of  1843,  been  found  satisfac- 
tory in  insuring  the  books  from  loss  or  displacement  ? 

x!  T)‘e.«Jst,;m  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  Decree  of  1843,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  British  Museum,  the  Bodleian,  and  other  large  Libraries,  has  been  found  to  work  very 
well.  Iho  books  are  now  very  seldom  misplaced,  and  since  that  period  only  two  volumes 
have  been  lost.  J 

t m45’  A*wliatti^  $$  tbe  Board  provide  a heated  room  for  readers  in  connexion  with  the 
Library  . 

Meyler  was  employed  to  construct  hypocausts  to  heat  the  large  Library 
with  hot  air,  at  an  expense  of  £300.  This  did  not  succeed.  The  present  Heading  Boom 
heated  with  hot  water,  was  completed  and  opened  for  readers  in  the  year  1848. 

4b.  Has  this  arrangement  been  found  satisfactory  ? 

This  arrangement  has  been  found  very  satisfactory. 

fl‘  class  °j  thc  Students  is  the  use  of  the  books  in  the  Library  now  restricted  ? 

i he  Statutes,  strictly  interpreted,  limit  the  use  of  the  Library  to  Graduates  resident  in 
the  College,  but  this  restriction  has  not  for  many  years  been  insisted  upon.  All  Graduates 
are  now  admitted;  and  other  persons  not  connected  with  the  University,  arc  admitted  on 
being  recommended  to  the  Board. 

48.  By  what  authority  was  tin’s  restriction  imposed? 

Kin"  GeorgeCn°n  °*  USG  °f  tllG  ®ibrar^  to  Graduates  is  imposed  by  the  Statutes  of 

Understates  ?e  ^ what  objectioils  to  extending  the  privilege  of  admission  to 

There  are  different , opinions  as  to  the  expediency  of  admitting  all  Undergraduates  to  the 
use  of  the  Library.  I lie  principal  objections  are,  that  they  might  spend  their  time  in  use- 
less leading,  or  in  the  perusal  of  pernicious  books  ; that  there  is  already  a Lending  Library 
piovided  for  them,  containing  all  thc  books  necessary  for  their  academic  studies:  and  that 
Z6  ad.“llttc^  indiscriminately  to  the  Library,  a much  larger  staff  of  attendants 
would  be  requisite.  Hus  would  entail  additional  expense  upon  the  College  without  any 
corresponding  advantage  to  the  Students.  1 ° y 

To  meet  these  objections  it  lias  been  proposed  that  the  privilege  of  reading  in  the 
Library,  should  be  given  not  to  all  Undergraduates,  but  only  to  Scholars  of  the  College. 

t?SraC  UatGf  of+tbe.SoPhlster  Classes.  My  own  opinion  is  favourable  to  the 
h FT,  res1t"ctloa  t0  Graduates.  I conceive  that  the  power  of  determining 
W1°  t°Fd  not  bo  admitted  ought  to  be  given,  without  restriction,  to  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows.  Tickets  of  admission  for  a limited  period,  to  be  renewed 
if  desned,  might  with  great  advantage  be  issued  both  to  Undergraduates  and  to  the 
rT1S  .Proper  recommendations.  If  any  such  arrangement,  however,  were 
adopted.,  the  Librarian  ought  to  have  a summary  power  of  excluding  those  who  abused 
(sfjGct’,  °.f  cof  ?e;  tot  an  aPP^l  to  theBoard  and  Visitors)  and  an  additional 
statt  ot  Attendants  would  certainly  be  necessary. 

50.  Are  any  persons  permitted  to  take  books  out  of  the  Library  ? 

I he  Statutes  expressly  prohibit  any  printed  books  being  taken  out  of  thc  Library 
except  for  binding  or  repairs.  " J 
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51.  Ts  the  privilege  of  reading  in  the  Library  given  to  any  persons  who  arc  not  Gradu-  Answers  or  thr 
ates  of  the  University  ? 52.  What  regulations  have  the  Board  adopted  with  respect  to  the 
granting  permission  to  such  persons?  _ Paper  No.  17. 

The  Board  for  many  years  past  have  admitted  to  the  use  of  the  Library  all  persons  ^ 
recommended  by  two  Fellows  of  the  College,  as,  of  their  personal  knowledge,  fit  and  Trinity  College, 
proper  to  be  allowed  that  privilege. 

53.  Have  the  Board  been  enabled  to  grant  the  privilege  to  a larger  number  of  those  who 

are  not  Graduates,  since  the  Decree  of  1S43,  than  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  before 
that  time?  ....  . . 

Since  the  Decree  of  1843,  no  change  has  been  made  in  the  Statutes  limiting  admissions 
to  the  Library. 

54.  What  was  the  total  number  of  persons  who  read  in  the  Library  in  eacu  ot  the  years 
1849,  1850,  and  1851 ? 

The  total  number  of  privileged  persons  who  entered  the  Library  during  the  years 
1849,  1850,  and  1851  (including  those  who  came  with  visitors),  is  given  in  the  following 
Table 


1S48-9.  1S49-50.  1S50-1. 

12,278.  12,189.  12,248. 

These  numbers,  of  course,  do  not  denote  the  number  of  different  individuals ; each 
individual  is  counted  over  again  every  time  he  visits  the  Library.  It  is  also  to  be  observed, 
that  the  year  includes  the  period  from  the  23rd  or  24th  of  September,  to  the  1st  or  2nd 
of  August  following. 

55.  What  was  the  daily  average  njimber  of  readers  during  these  years  ? _ 

The  dail}7  average  number  of  readers  in  1849  was  47  ; in  1850,  4G  ; and  in  1851,  4i . 

56.  What  was  the  greatest  number  of  readers  in  any  one  day  ? 

The  greatest  number  of  readers  in  any  one  day  during  the  same  period  was  90 ; viz.,  on 
the  1 8th  March,  1851.  , 

57.  What  was  the  total  number  of  hooks  for  which  dockets  were  given  m cacn  of  the 

years  1849,  1850,  and  1851  ? 58.  What  was  the  daily  average  number  of  books  for  which 

dockets  were  given  during  these  years  ? 59.  What  was  the  greatest  number  of  such  books 
in  any  one  day  ? ,. 

I am  unable  to  answer  these  questions,  as  the  dockets  given  by  readers  on  demanding 
hooks  have  not  been  preserved.  It  has  been  usual  to  keep  them  tor  a year.  I can,  there- 
fore, give  the  numbers  since  the  last  Library  vacation,  ending  September,  24th,  as  in  the 
following  Table : — 

Total  number  of  dockets,  from  September,  24th,  1851,  to  June  1st, 

1852, 

Daily  average  in  that  period  (210  reading  days),  . 

Greatest  number  of  dockets  given  in  any  one  day,  viz.:  on  the  14th 
of  May,  1852, 

This  return  does  not  include  Fellows  and  Professors,  who  have  the  privilege  of  getting 
hooks  without  giving  dockets. 

60.  For  what  days  in  the  year,  and  for  what  hours  in  the  day,  is  the  Library  open . 

The  Library  is  open  from  9 a.m  to  4 p.m.,  in  summer;  and  from  10  to  3,  in  winter.  The 

only  week-days  on  which  the  Library  is  closed  are,  Christmas  day  and  the  three  days 
following,  Ash  Wednesday,  Good  Friday,  Ascension  Day ; and  for  six  weeks,  beginning 
with  the  first  Monday  in  August. 

61.  What  changes  have  been  made  within  the  last  twenty  years  in  such  days  and 
hours? 

The  hours  appointed  by  the  Statutes  of  George  II.  are  from  8 a.m.  to  10  a.m.,  and  from 
2 to  4 p.m.  The  same  Statutes  direct  also  that,  on  all  Church  holidays,  the  Library  shall 
he  closed,  and  that  there  shall  be  a vacation  of  three  weeks  from  the  23rd  of  December 
to  the  14th  of  January  following. 

In  December,  1831,  the  Board  ordered  that  the  Library  should  be  kept  open  from  8 
a.m.,  to  2 p.m.,  daily,  with  a vacation  of  six  weeks,  beginning  from  the  first  of  August.  In 
1834  the  hours  were  made  8 a.m.,  to  4 p.m.  daily;  and  in  1837  these  were  further  changed 
to  the  present  hours,  viz.,  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  in  summer ; and  9 a.m.  to  3 p.m,,  in  winter,  i.  e. 
from  November  20  to  February  20. 

The  Statute  of  1 Geo.  III.,  c.  6.  “De  quibusdam  in  statutis  mutandis,”  gives  the  Board 
a power  of  altering  the  hours  of  the  Library,  provided  it  be  kept  open  four  hours  in  the 
day.  It  is  probable  that  the  Board  have  not  legally  the  power  of  compelling  the  Librarian 
to  give  more  time  than  this,  or  to  attend  during  the  Church  holidays ; but  as  the  arrange- 
ment now  in  operation  was  made  with  the  full  consent,  and  at  the  suggestion  ox  the 
Librarians,  no  difficulty  of  this  kind  was  ever  raised.  _ 

62.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  the  Librarian,  and  of  the  Assistant  Librarian,  and  from 

what  sources  derived  ? ... 

The  Head  Librarian  receives  a salary  of  £115  8s.  The  Assistant  Librarian  receives  a 
salary  of  £60  per  annum.  These  sums  are  paid  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  College. 
Soon  after  my  appointment  to  the  office  of  Librarian  I obtained  the  permission  of  the 
Board  to  nominate  a second  Assistant,  to  be  paid  out  of  my  salary,  so  long  as  I hold  the 
offices  of  Senior  Lecturer  or  Bursar.  This  second  Assistant  receives  £60  a year,  which 
reduces  my  present  salary  as  Head  Librarian  to  £55  8s. 


8,676 

41 

63 
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Answers  of  the  63.  What  is  the  number  of  Clerics,  Library  Porters,  and  other  attendants  usually 
employed  in  connexion  with  the  Library  ? 

Paper  No.Ti°7.  There  are  at  present  five  Library  Clerks.  One  of  these  has  been  appointed  for  a year 

only,  in  order  to  reduce  the  arrear  of  catalogueing  which  has  accrued  during  the  last  few 

The  Library  of  years.  There  are  also  four  Attendants,  or  Porters,  employed  in  the  Library, 
rim  y o ege.  54.  jg  ppe  Library  endowed  with  any  trust  property  for  its  maintenance,  or  for  the  main- 

tenance or  support  of  any  part  of  it?  65.  If  so,  state  the  nature  of  the  trust,  the  value  of 
the  property,  in  what  manner  held  or  invested,  and  the  annual  produce  in  1849, 1850,  and 
1851,  and  how  applied? 

The  Library  is  not  endowed  with  any  trust  property  for  its  maintenance,  or  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  any  part  of  it. 

66.  What  classes  of  Members  of  the  University  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  Library 
by  the  payment  of  fees. 

Those  members  of  the  University  who  pay  fees  for  Degrees  contribute  a portion  of  such 
fees  to  the  Library  Fund.  Formerly  there  were  also  certain  fees  paid  by  all  Students  to 
the  Library  at  entrance,  but  this  arrangement  has  been  for  many  years  discontinued ; and, 
in  lieu  of  it,  a quarterly  grant  of  £70  (Irish)  is  how  made  to  the  Library  Fund,  and  charged 
upon  the  decrements  or  fees  paid  by  Students.  All  Students  therefore  contribute  thus 
indirectly  to  the  Library  Fund. 

67.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  fees  paid  by  each  class  of  Graduates? 

The  fees  paid  to  the  Library  Fund  by  each  Degree  are  given  in  the  following  Table : — 


A.B. 

MB., 

M.D., 

B.D. 

Nobilis. 

F.  C. 

r,„„. 

Siz. 

Mus.  B. 

LL.l).,  or 
Mus.  D. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

1 17  0 

0 18  6 

0 9 3 

0 9 3 

0 18  6 

1 11  9 

3 3 0 

2 2 0 

4 4 0 

68.  How  much  did  the  fees  payable  to  the  funds  of  the  Library  amount  to  in  each  of 
the  years  1849,  1850,  and  1851  ? 

The  following  Table  gives  the  amount  paid  to  the  Library  Fund  from  the  above-mentioned 
sources,  for  the  years  ending  20th  November,  1849,  1850,  and  1851 : — 


1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Four  Quarterly  Payments, . 
Commencement  Fees: — 

258  9 4 

258  9 4 

258  9 4 

Spring, 

132  11  9 

159  14  9 

153  1 2 

Summer, 

105  9 3 

93  15  0 

72  17  3 

Total,  . 

496  10  4 

511  19  1 

484  7 9 

69.  From  what  other  sources  do  the  funds  applicable  to  the  Library  arise,  besides  trust 
funds  and  fees  ? 

The  Library  has  no  funds  except  those  derived  from  fees  and  grants  made  by  the  Board 
from  the  general  funds  of  the  College. 

70.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  funds  arising  from  such  other  sources,  in  each  of  the 
years  1849,  1850,  1851  ? 

In  1849  (year  ending  20th  November)  the  Board  voted  £498  Is.  lid.  to  the  Library 
Fund;  in  1850,  £938  6s.  3d.;  in  1851,  £667  15s.  Id.  These  grants  were  in  addition  to 
the  sums  properly  belonging  to  the  Library  Fund,  mentioned  in  the  answer  to  question  68. 

71.  How  much  was  expended  out  of  the  funds  applicable  to  the  Library  in  each  of  the 
years  1849,  1850,  and  1851,  under  the  following  heads?— (a).  In  the  payment  of  the 
Librarian  and  Assistant  Librarians  ?— (6).  In  the  payment  of  Clerks,  Porters,  and 
attendants  ? — (c).  In  the  cost  of  carnage  and  other  expenses  incident  to  the  obtaining  of 
hooks  published  in  the  British  dominions?— (d).  In  the  purchase  of  foreign  hooks  ?—(<?)•  In 
the  purchase  of  other  books,  and  of  manuscripts  ?—(/).  In  the  cost  of  bookcases,  binding, 
repairs  of  the  Library,  and  other  expenses  incidental  to  the  preservation  of  the  books, 
manuscripts,  bookcases,  and  binding? — (g).  In  any  other  expenses ? 

The  “Library  Fund,”  spoken  of  in  the  answer  to  the  foregoing  questions,  was,  I 
conceive,  originally  intended  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  and  manuscripts ; but 
it  has  been  customary  for  some  time  past  to  charge  against  it  the  salaries  of  Library  Clerks. 
Grants  made  to  the  Lending  Library  have  also  been  recently  charged  to  this  fund,  which, 
however,  I believe  to  be  irregular.  The  salaries  of  the  Librarians,,  wages  of  porters,  and 
other  servants,  repairs  of  Library,  furniture,  painting,  and  other  incidental  charges,  are 
paid  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  College,  and  go  into  the  general  accounts.  I have 
found  it  impossible,  in  some  cases,  to  separate  from  these  accounts  the  sums  paid  for  the 
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Ley  (1 


s.  per 


£115  8 
60  0 
150  0 
80  0 
120  0 
103  1 
41  10 
47  5 
7 16 
50  0 


The  Library  of 
Trinity  College. 


Library.  The  following  statements  contain  as  correct  an  answer  to  the  questions  proposed  Answers  o 
to  me  as  I can  give  : — s.f.t.c.d. 

r„\  (h\  Payment  of  Librarians,  Clerks,  Porters,  and  Attendants,  during  the  years  1849, 
w W 1850,  and  1851. 

Head  Librarian,  annual  salary,  .... 

Sub-Librarian,  do.,  .... 

Head  Library  Clerk,  do.,  .... 

Second  Clerk,  do,, 

Two  Assistant  Clerks  at  £60  each, 

Two  Porters,  at  a salary  of  £5 1 1 0s.  8d.  each, 

One  Porter,  at  a salary  of  ....  • 

Three  Porters,  clothes  and  livery,  at  £15  15s.  each, 

Weekly  money  to  Porters,  at  Is.  per  week  each,  . 

Attendant  on  Reading  Room,  salary,  . • • 

Library  Housemaid,  wages  £16  16s.,  and  weekly  mon 
week),  ....... 

Attendant  on  heating  apparatus,  . 


Total, 


£802  9 0 


The  foregoing  payments  have  remained  the  same  during  the  years  1849,  1850,  and 
1851. 

(c)  Cost  of  Carriage  and  other  Expenses  incident  to  the  obtaining  Books  published  in  the 
British  dominions  during  the  years  1849,  1850,  and  1851. 

These  charges  consist  o f the  salary  paid  to  Mr.  Greenhill,  warehousekeeper  of  the 
Company  of  Stationers,  which  is  £52  10s.  per  annum,  and  has  remained  the  same  during 

Also°Tof  incidental  expenses  incurred  by  Mr.  Greenhill  in  London,  which  have  been  as 
follows:— For  1849,  £24;  for  1850,  £13  16s.  U. ; for  1851,  £17  19s.  id.  The  greater 
part  of  these  sums  are  paid  for  coloured  copies  of  bools  of  plates,  the  Library  being 
entitled  by  law  to  uncoloured  copies  only.  ApMr 

Also  carriage  of  parcels;  but  this  item  for  books  obtained  under  the  Copynght  Act  is 
not  kept  separate  from  charges  for  carriage  of  other  parcels,  so  that  I am  unable  to  give 
the  amount  of  it  under  this  head. 

(d)  Purchase  of  Foreign  Books. 

The  accounts  for  foreign  books  are  not  kept  distinct  from  payments  made  for  other  books. 
It  is  only  by  going  oyer  the  items  that  1 have  been  enabled  to  answer  this  query ; the 
following  sums,  however,  are,  I hope,  nearly  correct : 

1849,  £230  16s.  6c7.  1850,  £415  2s.  6(7.  1851,  £261  12s.  3d. 

(e)  Purchase  of  other  Books  and  of  Manuscripts. 

In  1849,  the  sum  expended  in  the  purchase  of  other  books  was  £158  5s.;  in  1850, 

£ I?  18493onVin850°nommLc\lpts  were  purchased.  In  1851  the  sum  of  £25  was  paid 
for  a collection  of  autograph  letters  and  other  papers  of  Archbishop  Km0. 

(/)  (y)  Cost  of  Bookcases,  Binding,  Repairs  of  Library,  <$-c. 

The  cost  of  bookcases,  repairs  of  the  Library  building;  Mlitc 
the  Library  Fund,  but  is  paid  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  JfSfSL  Jo 

so  combined  with  other  similar  expenses  in  the  quarterly  accounts,  that  I am  unable  to 

and  other  repays  of  books  and  manuscripts,  are 
charged  to  the  Library  Fund,  and  are  as  follow 

1849,  £194  9s.  1850,  £280  2s.  Id.  1861,  £147  7s.  10c7. 

In  the  Head  Porter's  bool  there  are  certain  charges  for  carriage  of  parcds  postage,  and 
other  minor  expenses,  which  are  usually  put  into  the  Library  accounts,  as  folio  v . 

1849,  £11  6s.  9 d.  1850,  £19  9s.  6 d.  1851,  £18  12s.  3d. 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  expenses  for  camag^ aSoW°* 
usually  charged  to  the  general  funds  of  the  College,  and  not  to  the  Libiaiy  I und,  as  loliow  • 

1849,  £12  7s.  Id.  1850,  £8  16s.  6d.  1851,  £6  14s. 

^Irfthe^year6 l^^O^a^p^^iun^o^^SOrt^mie^of  ^the  Library  Portent  ^ ^praiwVund1 
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Fund,  as  they  were  extraordinary  grants  made  by  the  Board.  But  this  is  only  a technical 
matter  of  no  real  moment,  as  the  deficiencies  of  what  is  called  the  Library  Fund  are 
supplied  by  a grant  from  the  College. 

It  is  necessary,  perhaps,  to  state,  that  in  March,  1850,  I resigned  the  office  of  Assistant 
Librarian,  and  had  no  official  connexion  with  the  Library  until  February,  1852,  when  I 
was  elected  Librarian  on  the  resignation  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Wall. 

(Signed)  James  II.  Todd. 

Trinity  College,  July  27,  1852. 


Paper  No.  18. 
Questions 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE 

Keeper  of  the  Uni- 
versity Herbarium. 


PAPER  No.  18.— QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  KEEPER  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
HERBARIUM. 

1 . At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  was  the  Herbarium  established  in  Trinity  College? 

2.  What  are  the  general  objects  for  which  the  Herbarium  was  established,  and  how  far 
has  it  been  found  conducive  to  the  attainment  thereof  ? 

3.  To  what  extent  has  the  collection  of  specimens  arisen  from  donations  ? 

4.  To  what  extent  has  it  arisen  from  purchases  out  of  funds  granted  by  the  Provost 
and  Senior  Fellows  ? 


5.  Has  the  Herbarium  been  enlarged  to  provide  room  for  the  increased  collection  of 
specimens  ? 

6.  What  steps  have  been  taken  to  classify  the  specimens,  so  as  to  facilitate  their  use  for 
scientific  instruction  or  investigation  ? 

7.  Is  there  a printed  or  manuscript  catalogue  of  the  specimens  in  the  Herbarium,  or  have 
you  a catalogue  in  preparation  ? 

8.  What  office  do  you  hold  in  connexion  with  the  Herbarium  ? 

9.  At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  was  the  office  which  you  hold  established  ? 

10.  In  whom  is  the  appointment  to  your  office  vested  ? 

11.  Were  you  examined,  or  were  you  required  to  produce  any  testimonials,  when  you 
were  a Candidate  for  your  office? 

12.  For  what  period  were  you  appointed? 

13.  Are  you  subject  to  auy  condition  of  resigning  or  forfeiting  your  office  on  your  attaining 
any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  position,  or  dignity  ? 

14.  Do  you  hold  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  besides  the  Keepership  of  the 
Herbarium  ? 

1 5.  What  are  the  duties  of  your  office  ? 

16.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  made  any  and  what  regulations  and  orders 

respecting  the  management  of  the  Herbarium,  and  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  vour 
office?  J 

17.  What  are  the  regulations  as  to  the  admission  of  Members  of  the  University,  and  as 
to  the  admission  of  the  public  to  the  Herbarium  ? 

18.  What  is  the  number  of  visitors  in  each  year  during  the  past  five  years? 

1 9 ■ _ T o what  extent  has  the  Herbarium  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  species  by 
botanists  at  a distance  corresponding  with  you  ? 

20.  Out  of  what  funds  has  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  Herbarium  been  defrayed? 

21.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  Herbarium,  how  much  has  been  expended  in  its  enlarge- 
ment, in  the  purchase  of  specimens,  in  the  payment  of  workmen,  and  in  other  expenses  ? 

22.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  salary? 

23.  What  are  the  other  annual  expenses  now  incurred  in  the  Herbarium? 

24.  Is  there  a fixed  annual  sum  appropriated  to  defray  the  usual  and  necessary  expenses 
of  the  Herbarium? 

25.  State,  generally,  the  classes  of  specimens  in  the  Herbarium  which  are  most  complete, 
and  the  classes  of  specimens  which  require  to  be  supplied  to  make  the  Herbarium  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  scientific  research  and  instruction. 

26.  State  the  arrangements  which  are  made  to  secure  a supply  of  the  specimens  which 
are  still  required  in  the  Herbarium. 


W it Nh"ERS  °F  Answers  of  William  Henry  Harvey,  m.d.,  Keeper  of  the  University  Herbarium,  to  the 

to  Question's *in  ’ Questions  iii  Paper  No.  18. 

Paper  No.  18. 

The  University  Herbarium. 

The  University  1.  At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  was  the  Herbarium  established  in  Trinity 

Herbarium.  College?  _ J 

The  Herbarium  was  established  on  its  present  footing,  by  the  authority  of  the  Provost 
and  Senior  Fellows  of  the  University,  in  April,  1844.  Previously,  the  botanical  collections 
of  the  University  had  been  dispersed  in  three  places  : — A small  collection  of  dried  speci- 
mens of  Plants  was,  from  an  early  period,  lodged  in  the  Museum ; the  late  Professor  of 
Botany  (Dr.  William  Allman)  had  under  his  care  a small  “Botanical  Museum,”  consisting 
chiefly  of  a very  imperfect  set  of  the  East  Indian  Herbarium,  catalogued  and  distributed 
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bv  Dr.  Wallich,  on  behalf  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company;  and  the  late  Dr.  Coulter  Answers  of 
]iad  charge  of  his  own  personal  Herbarium,  and  of  several  smaller  parcels  of  plants  pur-  Options'! 
, i r : 1...  41,„  TT..;,. t.rnvp.llers.  All  the  above  -NT^  .3 


present  University  Herbarium  formed,  the  whole  being  arranged  and  classified  on  an  ^ 
uniform  plan.  Duplicates  and  a large  number  of  garden  specimens  were  at  the  same  time 

^2.  What  are  the  general  objects  for  which  the  Herbarium  was  established,  and  how  far 
has  it  been  found  conducive  to  the  attainment  thereof  ? 

The  general  objects  for  which  Herbaria  are  established  may  be  briefly  stated  to  be: 

To  afford  to  the  Botanical  Student  materials,  always  in  a state  fit  for  examination,  from 
which  he  may  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  natural  affinities,  forms,  and  structure  of  the 
known  genera  and  species  of  plants ; to  preserve,  from  one  age  to  another,  authentic  speci- 
mens of  the  plants  described  in  books,  thereby  to  verify  the  writings  of  botanical  authors; 
to  assist  in  naming  specimens  of  plants  by  reference  to  and  comparison  with  the  named 
specimens  kept  in  the  Herbarium;  and  generally,  by  the  facilities  afforded  for  study,  to 
promote  and  preserve  a knowledge  of  plants.  For  these  purposes,  a Herbarium  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  working  botanist,  even  more  important  than  a library.  For  m a botanical 
library  the  descriptive  works  are  at  best  but  feeble  copies,  often  very  imperfect  translations 
by  partial  or  incompetent  hands,  of  the  original  works  of  Nature ; but  in  a Herbarium  the 
very  originals  are  unalterably  stereotyped.  Hence,  the  great  value  of  the  Herbarium  as  a 
standard  authority,  even  an  imperfect  specimen  of  a plant  being  of  more  value  in  settling 
a disputed  point  than  the  elaborate  descriptions  of  many  writers,  or  than  the  most  carefully 
executed  figures.  , . , , . . . , , , 

I will  give  an  instance  of  the  application  of  the  Herbarium  to  the  objects  just  stated. 
The  American  Government  in  1838  sent  out  an  Exploring  Expedition,  one  object  ot 
which  was  the  investigation  of  the  natural  history  of  the  countries  visited.  A very  consid- 
erable collection  of  dried  plants  was  made  during  the  voyage,  and  placed  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  the  most  accomplished  botanist  in  America,  and  one 
of  the  most  expert  and  acute  botanists  of  any  country.  Dr.  Gray  felt,  however,  that 
owing  to  the  want  of  large  public  or  private  Herbaria  in  America,  he  could  not  do  justice 
to  his  subject  until  he  had  compared  the  specimens  submitted  to  his  examination  with  those 
already  preserved  in  European  Herbaria.  He,  therefore,  made  a special  tour  to  the  capitals 
of  Europe  for  this  solo  purpose,  and  spent  many  months  m visiting  the  great  Herbaria  ot 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  having  brought  with  him  for  comparison  the 
Exploring  Expedition  collections.  He  has  thus  secured  to  his  work  on  these  plants  an 
authenticity  which  no  amount  of  care  or  ability  on  his  part,  unassisted  by  such  reference  to 
Herbaria,  could  give,  and  has,  at  the  same  time,  greatly  lightened  the  labour  of  the  task 
committed  to  him.  . . „ , 

This -instance  sufficiently  illustrates  the  objects  for  which  Herbaria  have  been  formed, 
and  I presume  I may  answer  the  special  question  with  reference  to  the  University  Herba- 
rium, by  saying  that  it  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the  botanists  ot 
Ireland  facilities  for  study,  and  also  to  promote  generally  the  advancement  of  botanical 
science  in  this  country.  The  establishment  is  too  recent  for  me  to  give  a large  answer  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  question— “ How  far  it  has  been  conducive  to  the  attainment  ot  its 
objects.”  The  number  of  working  botanists  in  Ireland  (exclusive  of  botanical  “ amateurs, 
who  amuse  themselves  with  collecting  and  naming  our  native  plants)  is  at  present  very 
small.  I believe  I may  say  that  almost  all  of  them  have  had  occasion,  at  various  times,  to 
consult  this  Herbarium,  and  that  they  all  appreciate  the  value  of  such  an  institution  to 
themselves,  and  to  Botany  in  general.  I may  add,  that  what  little  I have  personally 
contributed  to  descriptive  Botany  could  not  have  been  put  forth  without  reference  to  an 
extensive  Herbarium.  . 0 

3.  To  what  extent  has  the  collection  of  specimens  arisen  from  donations  r 

Very  considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Herbarium  by  donations,  the  particu- 
lars of  which,  too  numerous  to  be  here  given,  are  printed  in  a list  which  will  be  furnished 
to  the  Commission  by  the  Director  of  the  Museum.  I may  here,  however  mention,  among 
the  principal  donors  of  plants,  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  Dr.  J.  . 
Hooker,  the  late  Dr.  W.  Griffith,  of  the  East  India  Company’s  Service,  the  Museum 
d’Histoire  Naturelle”  of  Paris,  Senator  Binder  (Hamburg),  Professor  Asa  Gray  (Massachu- 
sets),  Professor  Torrey  (New  York),  J.  Carey,  Esq.  (New  York),  Professor  Lindley,  Sir 
Thomas  Mitchell  (Australia),  Professor  Agardh  (Sweden),  Dr.  Ruprecht  (St.  1 etersburgJi), 
R.  Heward,  Esq.  (Kensington),  J.  Miers,  Esq.  (London),  Dr.  Charles  Lemann  (London), 
N.  B.  Ward,  Esq.  (London),  John  Ball,  Esq.  (Dublin),  Lady  Louisa  Temson,  Dr.  Lyall,  it.JN., 
Rev.  W.  Colenso  (New  Zeland),  Rev.  E.  Johnson  (Madras),  and  many  others  m Europe, 
Africa,  and  America.  t 1 , . ,,  , 

4.  To  what  extent  lias  it  arisen  from  purchases  out  of  funds  granted  by  the  1 rovost 


and  Senior  Fellows?  . e . 

In  1844  the  Board  expended  £35  18s.  lOrf.  in  the  purchase  of  specimens  ol  plants. 
In  1845  an  annual  grant  of  £30  was  made  for  this  purpose,  and  has  been  since  continued. 
It  has  enabled  me  to  add  9,281  specimens  from  the  following  sources Peru  (, Jameson) ; 
Rocky  Mountains  (Geyer);  Florida  {Chapman)-,  Mexico  {Linden)-,  New  Mexico  (. benaler 
and  Wright );  Panama  ( Fendler );  Texas  (Lindheimer) ; Java  (Lobb) ; North  and  South 
Persia  ( Kotschy ) ; Para  and  Santarem  ( Spruce ) ; Pyrenees  ( Spruce ) ; Greece  {Heldreich 
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w H 'hTrve¥°8i  d an<^  Clemente);  Algeria  ( Munby );  Port  Natal  (Gueimius);  Swan  River  {Drummond). 
to  Questions'  in  ’ ®ome  specimens  in  these  collections  are  duplicates,  the  exact  number  of  which  it  is 

Paper  No.  is.  impossible  to  state;  but  I believe  I am  nearly  correct  in  considering  8,000  of  the  above 

The  Uni versit  - 9,28 1 to  be  species  added  to  the  previous  number  contained  in  the  Herbarium. 

Herbarium*1  } Has  the  Herbarium  been  enlarged  to  provide  room  for  the  increased  collection  of 

specimens  ? 

Yes.  The  Herbarium  in  1844  occupied  three  rooms;  it  now  occupies  five. 

6.  What  steps  have  been  taken  to  classify  the  specimens,  so  as  to  facilitate  their  use  for 
scientific  instruction  or  investigation  ? 

The  Herbarium  is  arranged  chiefly  according  to  the  system  adopted  by  Endlicher  in  his 
“ Genera  Plantarum”  The  specimens  are  fastened  down  with  glue  on  fine  paper  of  an 
uniform  size  (16|  inches  by  10),  each  species  occupying  one  or  more  folios.  These  folios 
are  kept  in  sheets  of  cartridge  paper,  on  each  of  which  sheets  the  name  of  the  genus  is 
written ; the  species  belonging  to  each  genus  being  placed  in  their  own  wrapper,  and  large 
genera  occupying  many  such  wrappers.  The  sheets  of  specimens  are  disposed  in  cabinets, 
the  genera  numbered  and  arranged  under  their  respective  natural  orders ; and  any  plant 
can  be  referred  to  with  the  greatest  facility. 

When  new  collections  are  received,  they  are  distributed  into  sub-classes  or  orders,  accord- 
ing to  their  size,  and  gradually  intercalated  in  the  arranged  Herbarium,  the  duplicates 
being  set  aside  for  exchange. 

7 . Is  there  a printed  or  manuscript  catalogue  of  the  specimens  in  the  Herbarium,  or  have 
you  a catalogue  in  preparation  ? 

A catalogue  (alphabetical)  of  the  named  species  in  the  Herbarium  is  kept  in  an  inter- 
leaved copy  of  Steudel’s  “ Nomenclator  Botanicus,”  by  marking  the  species  enumerated  by 
Steudel  of  which  we  possess  specimens,  and  by  writing  on  the  interleaves  the  names  of  the 
new  genera  and  species.  This  only  shows  the  number  of  named  species  in  the  Herbarium, 
but  the  Herbarium  contains  (as  all  large  Herbaria  do  to  a greater  or  less  extent)  a consider- 
able number  of  species  whose  genus  has  been  determined,  but  the  specific  name  not  yet 
ascertained;  and  also  a large  number  of  still  undescribed  species.  These  are  of  course 
passed  over  in  the  catalogue. 

A systematic  manuscript  catalogue  is  in  preparation.  When  completed  it  will  show  the 
genera  of  each  order,  the  number  of  species,  whether  named  or  unnamed,  under  each  genus, 
and  the  native  country  of  these  species ; there  will  also  be  references  to  the  works  of  De 
Candolle  and  Endlicher,  and  to  the  number  under  which  the  genus  stands  in  the  Herbarium. 

8.  What  office  do  you  hold  in  connexion  with  the  Herbarium? 

I am  keeper  of  the  Herbarium.  It  is  entirely  under  my  control  and  management. 

9.  At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  was  the  office  which  you  hold  established  ? 

The  office  I hold  was  established  in  1844,  by  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior 

Fellows. 

10.  In  whom  is  the  appointment  to  your  office  vested? 

The  appointment  is  vested  in  the  Board. 

11.  Were  you  examined,  or  were  you  required  to  produce  any  testimonials,  when  you 
were  a Candidate  for  your  office  ? 

I produced  testimonials  when  a Candidate  for  the  office,  but  did  not  undergo  any 
examination. 

12.  For  what  period  were  you  appointed  ? 

I was  appointed  for  seven  years,  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  agreed,  that  in  case  of  my 
not  being  re-elected,  I should  receive  £300  as  compensation  for  my  private  Herbarium, 
incorporated  at  the  time  of  my  appointment  with  the  University  Herbarium. 

13.  Are  you  subject  to  any  condition  of  resigning  or  forfeiting  your  office  on  your  attain- 
ing any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  position,  or  dignity  ? 

I am  not  subject  to  any  such  condition. 

14.  Do  you  hold  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment,  besides  the  Keepership  of  the 
Herbarium  ? 

I do  not  hold  any  other  Collegiate  appointment,  but  am  Professor  of  Botany  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society. 

15.  What  are  the  duties  of  your  office  ? 

1 he  duties  of  my  office  as  Keeper  of  the  Herbarium  are, — to  take  charge  of  the  collec- 
tion ; to  arrange,  name,  and  intercalate  additions  which,  as  received  from  abroad,  are 
generally  without  names  or  arrangement ; to  answer  questions  and  afford  other  facilities  to 
Botanical  Students  ; to  cultivate  Botany  myself,  and  to  render  available  to  science  the  stores 
of  new  material  which  the  Herbarium  contains.  This  latter  part  of  my  duties  imposes  on  me 
the  purchase  of  numerous  and  often  expensive  works  of  reference,  which  have  hitherto  cost 
me  more  than  a third  of  my  annual  salary — in  some  years,  considerably  more. 

16.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  made  any  and  what  regulations  and  orders 
respecting  the  management  of  the  Herbarium,  and  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  your 
office  ? 

1 he  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  not  communicated  to  me  any  regulations  or  orders 
respecting  the  management  of  the  Herbarium,  or  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  my  office. 

17.  What  are  the  regulations  as  to  the  admission  of  members  of  the  University,  and  as  to 
the  admission  of  the  public  to  the  Herbarium  ? 

Any  pei'son  desiring  to  consult  the  Herbarium,  whether  he  be  a member  of  the  Univer- 
sity or  not,  is  freely  admitted  at  all  l'easonable  hours.  I am  generally  to  be  found  from 
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10  A.M.  to  4 P.M.  at  tlie  Herbarium,  except  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  during  the  long  w h hIuvey,  m.b 
vacation,  at  which  times  the  Herbarium  is  closed.  During  my  absence  from  town  the  key  ,ro  qtost10ns  1N 
is  left  with  a servant  in  charge,  who  admits  strangers  to  see  tbe  rooms,  or  botanists  who  Paper  No.  is. 
may  require  to  consult  any  particular  objects.  . . „ 9 The  University 

18.  What  is  the  number  of  visitors  in  each  year  during  the  past  nve  years  . Herbarium. 

No  record  is  kept  of  visitors.  A Herbarium  is  not  an  attractive  show-place  to  the 
-nublic  We  have,  indeed,  annexed  to  the  Herbarium,  a small  Museum  of  vegetable  objects, 
including  a wax  model  of  the  Victoria  regia.  This  attracts  several  visitors,  and  were  there 
space  for  the  enlargement  of  this  Museum,  the  public  interest  would,  no  doubt,  be  much 
increased.  I am  not  sure,  however,  that  it  is  expedient  to  combine  a Museum  of  this  kind 
with  a working  Herbarium.  The  objects  are  very  different.  In  the  Herbarium  the  Student 
works  with  microscope,  dissecting  knives,  specimens,  and  books  of  reference,  and  requires 
considerable  table-space,  light,  and  quiet.  In  the  Museum  a stream  of  gazers  flows  round 
the  glasscases,  taking  in  as  much  information  as  they  can  with  the  eye,  and  discussing  it 
with  one  another ; such  a concourse  passing  through  the  Herbarium  rooms  would  render 
it,  impossible  to  accomplish  any  real  work  in  them.  . . 

19P  To  what  extent  has  the  Herbarium  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  species  by 

botanists  at  a distance  corresponding  with  you?  . 

I can  only  answer  this  question  in  general  terms.  The  Herbarium  has  frequently  been 
consulted  by  botanists  in  England,  Germany,  France,  and  America ; and  I am  in  almost 
constant  correspondence  with  botanists  at  home  and  abroad,  who  ask  me  to  compaie  speci- 
mens which  they  send  with  those  preserved  m the  Herbarium.  I should  say,  that  fully 
three-fourths  of  my  correspondence  is  occupied  with  replies  to  such  queries,  some  of  whic 
involve  considerable  trouble,  and  altogether  consume  more  time  than  I can  willingly  afford. 

I rarely  refuse,  however,  unless  the  request  be  a very  unreasonable  one. 

20  Out  of  what  funds  has  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  Herbarium  been  defrayed  ? 

The  expense  of  maintaining  the  Herbarium  has  been  defrayed  out  of  the  general  funds 

°f  216  Sinc?theyfoundation  of  the  Herbarium,  how  much  has  been  expended  m its  enlarge- 
ment in  the  purchase  of  specimens,  in  the  payment  of  workmen,  and  m other  expenses? 

Since  my  appointment  in  1844,  there  has  passed  through  my  hands,  for  the  purchase  of 
nlants  and  for  incidental  expenses,  £339  4s.  id. ; besides  which  the  Bursar  has  paid  dnectly 
for  cabinet-work,  carpentry,  masonry,  painting,  and  paper,  about  £180,  of  which  £1-  0 may 
be  reckoned  for  fixtures.  I cannot  state  these  sums  exactly,  as  the  payments  were  not  made 
through  me.  Exclusive  of  the  sum  paid  for  fixtures,  the  sum  expended  for  all  puiposes,  m 
eight  years,  has  been  very  nearly  £400,  being  at  the  rate  of  £50  per  annum. 

22.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  salary  ? 

Mv  salary  is  £150  per  annum ; and  I am  also  entitled  to  a set  of  rooms. 

23  ‘What  are  the  other  annual  expenses  now  incurred  m the  Herbarium  / 

/SO  per  annum  for  purchase  of  specimens  (see  Reply  to  No.  4);  £10  per  annum  for 
naner  • £5  for  light.  Petty  expenses,  for  which  no  sum  is  fixed,  amount  to  about  £10  per 
Em  These  include  a gluer,  occasionally  employed  at  7s.  6d  per  week;  a servant,  who 
makes 'fires  and  sweeps  the  rooms,  2s.  per  week;  carriage  of  Parcels,  &c.  The  specific 
3 m mints  for  paper  and  light  have  recently  been  named. 

2“  Is  there  a,  fixed  Jn ual  ■»  appropriated  to  defray  the  usual  and  necessary  expenses 

°£  AsejSrstate”L  annual  expenses  of  the  Herbarium  are  partly  a fixed  charge,  partly 

“oT^tateTenerally,  the  classes  of  specimens  in  the  Herbarium  which  are  most  complete 
and  the  das'se®  of  specimens  which  require  to  be  supplied  to  make  the  Herbarium  sufheent 
fm-  flip  mirnoses  of  scientific  research  and  instruction.  tt 

Tt  is  verv  difficult  to  reply,  even  in  general  terms,  to  this  question.  The  Herbarium  at 
most  (hut  I can  only  roughly  approximate  to  an  estimate)  contains  perhaps  45,0 Oftpppcies, 
the SR  act/ally  known  to  botanists  is  variously  stated  at  from  100,000  to 
S 000  or  ?5M00.  It  would,  therefore,  be  to  little  purpose  to.  point  out  to  the  Gom- 

• ’•  “tho  classes  of  specimens”  which  are  most  complete  01  most  deficient.  The 
igft.  disposal  being  iLphbr  insufficient  to  allow  of  my  making  induenrmmte 
SaSlSlS  5 procure  a full  or  nearly  full  collection  of  plants)  I have  endea. 
loured  to  obtain  such  collections  chiefiy  as  promised  to  furnish 

aereric  times  or  such  as  illustrated  any  very  peculiar  vegetation,  as  that  of  Australia 
Lid  of  tli e Andean  snow-line.  In  consequence  of  this  selection,  the  Herbarium,  foi  its 
sire  presents  a pretty  fair  picture  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  most  of  the  orders  being 
represented  by  their  characteristic  types  at  least.  The  Herbarium  «taii  Pr*  * 
adanted  to  tile  wants  of  tbe  general  student  in  Botany  than  to  those  ol  the  writer : or 
monographs  who  requires  for  his  purposes  as  fuE  a senes  of  species  as  possible  under  each 
ZLSpe  As  opportunity  permits; I endeavour  to  fill  up  the  gaps  m the  ^ of  specie  , 
but  I - less  anxious  to  purchase  collections  which  chiefiy  consist  of  new  species  of  well- 
known  genera,  unless  they  illustrate  the  distribution  of  British  plants.  , -pr 

A British  Herbarium  (of  flowering  plants  only)  is  kept  separate  from  the  general  Her- 
barium There  are  still  many  gaps  to  be  filled  up  in  it.  , r . A 

ThLspectoeus,  784  in  n'umblr,  to  illustrate  Dr.  Coulter's  collection  of  Mexican  woods, 
are  also  kept  separate.  They  have  been  glued  down,  but  not  yet  arranged  or  nam  . 

^ The  Cryptogamic  Collection,  especially  ferns,  mosses,  and  algie,  is  perhaps  the  richest 
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in  species;  but  many  other  extensive  families  (as  Composite;,  Leguminosas,  Graminete, 
Cyperaceie.  &c.)  are  very  fully  represented.  When,  the  systematic  catalogue  has  been 
completed,  this  question  may  be  more  clearly  answered. 

2(5.  State  the  arrangements  which  are  made  to  secure  a supply  of  the  specimens  which  are 
still  required  in  the  Herbarium  ? 

No  arrangements  can  lie  made  to  secure  a supply  of  the  specimens  which  are  required 
in  the  Herbarium.  Collections  are  from  time  to  time  offered  for  sale,  and  if  they  come 
within  the  means  at  my  disposal  (£30  per  annum),  and  promise  to  afford  novelty,  I purchase 
them.  Considerable  additions  are  annually  received  from  personal  friends  and  others,  as 
well  as  by  exchange  with  foreign  botanists.  I am  not  slow  to  avail  myself  of  all  such  aid, 
but  can  make  no  arrangement  to  secure  a certain  supply. 

(Signed)  William  Henry  Harvey, 

Keeper  of  the  University  Herbarium. 


Paper  N>.  19. 
Questions 
ADDRESSED  TO  THE 
Curator  of  the 
College  Botanic 
Garden. 


PAPER  No.  19.— QUESTIONS  ADDPiESSED  TO  CURATOR  OF  TIIE  COLLEGE  BOTANIC 
GARDEN. 

1.  At  what  time  was  the  Botanic  Garden  established  in  connexion  with  the  College  ? 

2.  What  office  do  you  hold  in  connexion  with  the  Botanic  Garden? 

3.  In  whom  is  the  appointment  to  your  office  vested  ? 

4.  Is  the  Professor  of  Botany  associated  with  you  in  charge  of  the  Botanic  Garden  ? 

5.  Is  instruction  given  to  his  Pupils,  by  the  Professor  of  Botany,  in  the  Botanic  Garden? 

6.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  made  any,  and  what,  regulations  and  orders 
respecting  the  management  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
your  office  ? 

7.  What  are  the  regulations  as  to  the  admission  of  members  of  the  University,  and  as 
to  the  admission  of  the  public  to  the  Botanic  Garden  ? 

8.  What  is  the  number  of  visitors  in  each  year,  for  the  last  five  years  ? 

9.  Out  of  what  funds  has  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  Botanic  Garden  been  defrayed? 

1 0.  How  much  has  been  expended  in  the  last  five  years  in  the  purchase  of  plants,  in  the 
erection  of  buildings,  and  in  other  special  expenses  ? 

11.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  salary  ? 

12.  What  are  the  other  annual  expenses  now  incurred  in  the  Botanic  Garden? 

13.  Is  there  a fixed  annual  sum  appropriated  to  defray  the  usual  and  necessary  expenses 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  ? 

14.  State,  generally,  the  classes  of  plants  in  the  Botanic  Garden  which  are  most  complete, 
and  the  classes  of  plants  which  require  to  be  supplied  to  make  the  Botanic  Garden  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  scientific  research  and  instruction  ? 

15.  Is  there  a printed  or  manuscript  Catalogue  of  the  principal  plants  in  the  Botanic 
Garden,  or  have  you  a Catalogue  in  preparation  ? 

1 6.  State  the  arrangements  which  are  made  to  secure  a supply  of  the  plants  which  are 
still  required  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  whether  such  arrangements  are  adequate  for  the 
purpose  ? 

1 7.  What  are  the  arrangements  of  the  Botanic  Garden  in  respect  to  the  exhibition  and 
study  of  particular  systems  of  Botany  ? 

18.  Is  there  any  portion  of  the  Garden  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  indigenous 
Plants  of  Ireland  ? 


Answers  of 
J.  T.  Mackay,  ll.d., 
to  Questions  in 
Paper  No.  19. 


The  College  Botanic 
Garden. 


Answers  of  James  Townsend  Mackay,  ll.d.,  Curator  of  the  College  Botanic  Garden, 
to  the  Questions  in  Paper  No.  19. 

The  College  Botanic  Garden .] 

1.  At  what  time  was  the  Botanic  Garden  established  in  connexion  with  the  College? 

In  the  Autumn  of  1807,  about  three  acres  of  ground  were  taken  for  the  College  Botanic 

Garden,  and  enclosed  by  a wall  ten  feet  high,  the  south-east  side,  800  feet  in  length,  faced 
with  brick;  and  in  the  spring  of  1808,  the  planting  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Herbaceous 
Plants  was  commenced.  Soon  afterwards  a portion  of  the  above  ground  was  laid  out  for  a 
collection  of  Medicinal  Plants,  the  list  of  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  late  Dr.  William 
Allman,  then  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  College,  and  arranged  according  to  the  natural 
system  of  Jussieu.  In  1832  an  addition  of  two  acres  was  made  on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  Garden,  next  the  Hock  Road,  and  enclosed  in  front,  parallel  thereto,  with  a substantial 
iron  railing.  This  is  principally  laid  out  with  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  including  a 
collection  of  Conifcne  ; and,  lastly,  in  1 848,  a further  increase  to  the  extent  of  the  Garden 
was  effected  by  taking  in  one  and  a half  acres  on  the  north-west  side,  round  which  an  iron 
railing  has  also  been  carried.  This  recent  portion  of  the  Garden  was  taken  with  a view  to 
admit  of  a screen  being  planted  parallel  to  the  north-west  wall,  and  thus  to  afford  sufficient 
protection  against  smoke  and  buildings,  &c. 

2.  What  office  do  you  hold  in  connexion  with  the  Botanic  Garden  ? 
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The  office  I hold  in  connexion  with  the  College  Botanic  Garden  is  Director  or  Curator.  Answers  of 
For  four  years  previously  to  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  taking  ground  for  a Botanic  J-  T.  Mackay,x.i..i>., 
Garden,  I held  the  office  of  Assistant  Botanist  in  the  College,  and  was  engaged  part  of  1pArEuSNo.>'i9!' 

each  year  in  teaching  Medical  and  other  Students  Indigenous  Botany  ; during  this  period,  _ 

when  not  occupied  at  the  College,  1 was  enabled  by  the  liberality  of  the  Board  to  make  q^,^110®0 1!otmiic 
extensive  excursions  to  the  southern,  western,  and  other  parts  of  Ireland,  with  a view  of 
ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  Botany  of  such  districts  as  had  up  to  that  time  been  imper- 
fectly explored ; and  also  with  a view  of  enabling  me  to  make  the  best  arrangements  for 
the  publication  of  a Flora  Hibernica,  which,  thanks  to  the  pecuniary  assistance  of  the  Board, 
was  subsequently  published  in  1836.  A Catalogue,  the  result  of  these  excursions,  was 
soon  after  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  in  those  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy. 

3.  In  whom  is  the  appointment  to  your  office  vested  ? 

My  appointment  to  the  superintendence  of  the  College  Botanic  Garden  is  vested  in  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

4.  Is  the  Professor  of  Botany  associated  with  you  in  charge  of  tho  Botanic  Garden  ? 

The  Professor  of  Botany  is  not  associated  with  me  in  the  charge  of  the  Botanic  Garden. 

5.  Is  instruction  given  to  his  Pupils,  by  the  Professor  of  Botany,  in  the  Botanic  Garden? 

The  Professor  of  Botany  is  supplied  with  specimens  for  his  Lectures,  which  are  partly 

given  in  the  College,  and  partly  at  the  Garden ; and  the  Students  attending  his  Class  have 
access  to  the  Garden  at  all  times. 

I was  for  twenty-six  years  in  the  habit  of  giving  at  the  Botanic  Garden  Lectures  and 
Demonstrations  in  Botany  to  Medical  and  other  Students,  during  which  time  I occasionally 
accompanied  my  Pupils  to  the  country  to  teach  them  Indigenous  Botany. 

6.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  made  any,  and  what,  regulations  and  orders 
respecting  the  management  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
your  office  ? 

The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  originally  vested  in  me  the  care  and  management  of  the 
Botanic  Garden.  In  1838  the  Board  appointed  a Committee  of  Supervision,  of  which  Dr. 

Moore  acts  as  occasional  Visitor.  The  Garden  having  latterly  been  enlarged,  and  Plants 
greatly  increased  in  number,  Mr.  John  Bain  was  last  year  joined  with  me  in  the  manage- 
ment as  Assistant  Curator,  on  my  application. 

7.  What  are  the  regulations  as  to  the  admission  of  Members  of  the  University,  and  as 
to  the  admission  of  the  public  to  the  Botanic  Garden  ? 

All  Members  of  the  University  are,  cf  course,  free  of  admission  to  the  Botanic  Garden. 

The  public  are  not  admitted  promiscuously,  as  it  would  quite  interfere  with  the  proper 
care  of  the  plants ; but  all  respectable  persons  are  admitted  by  Orders  from  the  Provost, 

Vice- Provost,  Senior  and  Junior  Fellows ; and  no  respectable  parties  coming  from  abroad 
or  from  the  country  are  refused  admittance  on  giving  them  names. 

8.  What  is  the  number  of  Visitors  in  each  year,  for  the  last  five  years  ? 

No  regular  account  has  been  kept  of  the  number  of  Visitors,  but  they  have  of  late  been 
very  numerous  when  the  weather  was  fine. 

9.  Out  of  what  funds  has  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  Botanic  Garden  been  defrayed? 

The  expenses  of  the  Garden  are  defrayed  out  of  the  College  Funds. 

10.  How  much  has  been  expended  in  the  last  five  years  in  the  purchase  of  plants,  in  the 
erection  of  buildings,  and  in  other  special  expenses  ? 

No  houses  have  been  erected  in  the  Botanic  Garden  during  the  last  five  years  ; but  in 
the  year  1842  two  new  houses  were  put  up.  At  same  time  considerable  additions  and 
improvements  were  made  in  our  largest  Stove,  the  Orchidaceous  House,  and  in  the  heating 
and  other  matters  in  the  other  Houses  generally — amounting  in  all  to  £856  17s.  10dL,  as 
appears  by  the  Bursar’s  Books. 

11.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  salary. 

The  amount  of  my  Salary  as  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  is  £120  a year,  with  house- 
rent  and  taxes  paid  ; besides  this  I have  an  allowance  of  £200  a year  for  caring  and  keeping 
in  order  the  College  Courts,  Garden,  Park,  &c. 

12.  What  are  the  other  annual  expenses  now  incurred  in  the  Botanic  Garden? 

Exclusive  of  my  salary,  the  following  Table  exhibits  the  other  expenses  for  the  years 

1849,  1850,  1851,  as  appears  from  the  Bursar’s  Books  : — 


1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

Rents  and  Taxes,  ..... 
Assistant  Curator’s  Salary,  Workmen’s 1 
Wages,  and  Incidentals,  . . . J 

Repairs  and  Tradesmen’s  Accounts,  . 

Coals,  ....... 

Total, 

£ s.  d. 
80  7 6 
531  10  9 
170  4 5 
73  18  4 

£ s.  d. 
81  5 10 
473  18  4 
212  8 8 
67  12  0 

£ s.  d. 
77  8 10 
471  5 3 
77  4 5 
63  0 0 

856  1 0 

835  4 10 

688  18  6 

13.  Is  there  a fixed  annual  sum  appropriated  to  defray  the  usual  and  necessary  expenses 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  ? 

There  is  no  fixed  sum  appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Botanic  Garden. 

14.  State,  generally,  the  classes  of  plants  in  the  Botanic  Garden  which  are  most  complete, 
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Paper  No.*  19!  Owing  to  the  desire  on  our  part  since  the  establishment  of  the  Garden  to  render  the 

different  classes  of  plants  as  full  as  possible,  and  the  great  extent  of  the  general  collection 

GaT<leullege  Botamc  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  say  what  classes  are  most  complete  as  to  state  those  most  wanting 
additions ; hut  in  the  out-door  departments,  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  may  be  mentioned  as 
being  very  complete,  and  the  Herbaceous  and  Medicinal  arrangements  are  as  extensive  as 
climate  and  soil  admit.  In  the  house  collections,  the  Orders  or  Classes  of  Cactese,  Orchi- 
daceas,  Ericese,  Proteaceaa,  Palmaa,  Filices,  &c.,  are  all  extensive,  and  fully  meet  the 
requirements  of  Medical  and  other  Students.  I consider  the  collections  fully  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  scientific  research  and  instruction,  making  allowance  for  additions,  to  be 
made  from  time  to  time,  of  such  plants  as  may  hereafter  be  introduced. 

15.  Is  there  a printed  or  manuscript  Catalogue  of  the  principal  plants  in  the  Botanic 
Garden,  or  have  you  a Catalogue  in  preparation. 

I have  a manuscript  Catalogue  of  the  principal  plants  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  constant  additions  made  to  the  collection,  and  a desire  to  make  it  as  complete 
as  possible,  the  publication  of  it  has  been  deferred  from  time  to  time.  A guide  to  the 
Garden  is,  however,  now  in  preparation,  and  will  shortly  be  published,  wherein  the  names 
of  the  more  remarkable  and  useful  plants  in  the  different  departments  will  be  given. 

1 6.  State  the  arrangements  which  are  made  to’  secure  a supply  of  the  plants  which  are 
still  required  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  whether  such  arrangements  are  adequate  for  the 
purpose  ? 

The  arrangements  made  for  the  supply  of  plants  for  the  College  Botanic  Garden  I 
consider  as  being  quite  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  Botany.  The  Board  allows  me 
twenty  or  thirty  pounds  a year  to  enable  me  to  visit  the  principal  Botanic  Gardens  and 
other  establishments  in  England  and  Scotland,  from  which  newly-introduced  species  of 
plants  are  obtained,  in  exchange  for  such  Botanical  rarities  as  we  may  be  able  to  offer. 
On  two  occasions  I visited  some  of  the  Continental  Gardens,  and  was  fortunate  in  obtaining 
a good  many  plants  of  considerable  interest.  On  one  of  those  visits  I received  from  the 
Board  an  additional  allowance  for  travelling  expenses.  Besides,  a regular  correspondence 
is  kept  up  with  the  Continental  and  American  Botanists,  from  whom  seeds  and  plants  are 
got  from  time  to  time ; and  occasionally  such  plants  wanted  for  the  Garden  as  cannot  be 
otherwise  procured,  the  Board  liberally  enable  me  to  purchase. 

Perhaps  it  is  also  right  to  mention,  that  upon  different  occasions,  valuable  presents  of 
plants  have  been  received  for  the  College  Botanic  Garden  from  former  Students  of  the 
College.  The  late  Dr.  Coulter  sent  a most  valuable  and  unique  collection  of  Cacti  from 
Mexico.  Professor  Oldham  lately  sent  four  boxes,  containing  a valuable  collection  of  rare 
Orchidaceous  Plants,  from  Sylhet  in  India : and  Doctor  Harvey  in  his  late  visit  to  North 
America  made  a valuable  collection  of  plants  and  seeds  for  the  College  Botanic  Garden. 

17.  What  are  the  arrangements  of  the  Botanic  Garden  in  respect  to  the  exhibition  and 
study  of  particular  systems  of  Botany  ? 

The  arrangements  of  the  Botanic  Garden  include  the  artificial  system  of  Linnaeus,  and 
the  natural  systems  of  Jussieu  and  De  Candolle. 

The  trees  and  shrubs  are  arranged  according  to  Linnseus,  with  the  Linnrean  class  and 
order  and  natural  order  marked  on  a label  to  the  most  conspicious  species  of  each  genus. 
The  English  or  local  name  is,  in  every  instance,  given  hi  full,  together  with  the  native 
country,  which  is  omitted  in  the  case  of  those  indigenous  to  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  arrangement  of  Medicinal  Plants  illustrates  the  natural  system  of  Jussieu.  In  this 
important  part,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs,  the  style  of  naming  affords  the 
Botanical  Student  every  desirable  information. 

In  the  general  collection  of  Herbaceous  Plants,  the  natural  system  of  De  Candolle  has 
been  adopted,  because  his  highly  useful  Prodromus  is  the  work  generally  used  by  us  in  the 
descriptions  of  genera  and  species ; and  because  we  find  no  system  is  better  adapted  to 
the  teaching  of  Botany.  In  this  arrangement,  as  well  as  in  the  last  named,  the  natural 
order  is  marked  under  the  name  of  the  first  plant  in  each  order,  with  large  labels  for  the 
divisions  and  subdivisions.  A large  label  directs  attention  to  each  compartment,  its  collec- 
tion and  arrangement.  The  wall  plants,  those  in  borders,  lawns,  rock-work,  &c.,  which 
could  not  be  well  .arranged  according  to  either  system,  are  named  in  the  most  approved 
manner,  with  the  natural  order  and  country  marked  under  each  name.  The  house  collec- 
tions, which  are  extensive,  are  arranged,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  natural  orders. 

It  may  he  here  remarked,  that  though  our  houses  are  not  very  lofty,  we  find  them  well 
suited  to  the  keeping  a collection  for  botanical  purposes ; for  a Palm,  or  other  Plant,  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  illustrates  the  structure  just  as  well  as  specimens  grown  to  the  largest  size. 

The  results  of  recent  experiments  carried  on  at  the  Garden  under  my  inspection  enable 
me  to  reduce  plants  in  size  when  they  become  too  large  for  the  houses  containing  them. 

18.  Is  there  any  portion  of  the  Garden  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  Indigenous 
Plants  of  Ireland  ? 

No  part  of  the  Garden  is  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  Indigenous  Plants  exclusively; 
hut  a portion  of  it  is  occupied  by  British  and  Irish  Plants,  arranged  according  to  the 
natural  method  of  De  Candolle,  whom  I have  followed  in  my  Flora  Hibernica.  In  this 
compartment,  the  divisions,  subdivisions,  &c.,  are  distinctly  marked. 

(Signed)  James  Townsend  Mackay,  ll.d., 

Curator  of  the  College  Botanic  Garden. 
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PAPER  No.  20.— QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  PROVOST  AND  SENIOR  FELLOWS. 

The  University  Press. 

1 At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  was  the  University  Press  first  established  in 

what& year  was  the  Printing  Office  erected,  and  out  of  what  funds  was  the  cost  of 

erecting  it  defrayed  ? . . « , , 

3.  At  what  time  was  the  Printing  Office  enlarged  to  its  present  size,  and  out  .of  what 
funds  was  the  cost  of  enlarging  it  defrayed  ? . t 

4 Of  what  books  has  the  copyright  been  conveyed  to,  or  m trust  for,  Inmty  college, 
so  as  to  entitle  the  College  to  the  privilege  of  perpetual  copyright,  conferred  by  the  41st 

°f  ^How^any  of  these  books  have  been  published,  or  republished,  at  the  University 
Press  since  the  copyright  was  conveyed  to  the  College? 

6.  What  other  books  have  been  published  at  the  University  Press,  entirely  at  the 
expense  of  the  College,  since  1830  ? , . ^ . ,non  „ ,.  . . - 

7 What  books  have  been  published  at  the  University  Press  since  1830,  of  which  part  of 
the  expenses  of  publication  was  defrayed  by  grants  from  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  College?  . ,,  , f , 

8.  Is  there  any  inducement  or  encouragement  given  to  any  Members  of  the  College  to 
print  their  works  at  the  University  Press? 

^ 9.  Are  any  books  or  papers  printed  at  the  University  Press  other  than  those  for  the  use 
of  the  College  or  for  any  Member  thereof?  . . „ , . . 

10.  Does  any  portion  of  the  profit  arising  from  the  printing  of  such  books  or  papers 

11  In  how  many  languages  can  books  be  printed  at  the  University  Press  ? 

12*.  Is  the  right  of  obtaining  a drawback  on  the  paper  used  m printing  certain  books  at 
the  University  Press,  conferred  by  the  58  Geo.  III.,  chap.  4 R still  m force  ? 

13.  If  so,  in  the  case  of  what  books  pubhshed  at  the  University  Press  since  1830,  was 

^lR1'  What  was  the  number  of  copies  of  each  book  so  published,  and  what  was  the  sum 
allowed  for  drawback  on  each  book  ? . , , , . , , 

15.  Has  the  University  Press  any  other  privileges  besides  those  of  perpetual  copyright 

and  drawback  on  paper,  already  referred  to  ? , ' » 

16  What  was  the  number  of  Examination  Papers,  and  what  was  the  average  number  of 
copies  of  each  paper  printed  at  the  University  Press,  in  each  of  the  years  1849,  I80O,  and 

18l7?What  are  the  terms  of  the  contract  now  in  force  between  the  Board  and  the 

UfrrHow^l’  was  expended  out  of  the  funds  of  the  College  in  the  years  1849,  1850, 
and  1851,  under  the  following  heads : 

(5).'  PmotaetndrSen2ee  of  the  Printing  Presses,  Types,  and  other  articles  used  in 

th(c°ffiprilting  the  University  Calendar,  Examination  Papers,  and  other  printing  executed 

for  the  College  ? .,  -r, 

(d).  Other  expenses  connected  with  the  University  Press . . ..  . , , . 

19  How  much  was  received  for  the  College  in  the  same  years,  under  the  following  heads  . 
(a).  From  the  University  Printer  for  the  use  of  the  Printing  OBee,  Printing  1 resses,  and 

T^(61 S From  the  sale  of  books,  the  property  of  the  College? 

(c).  From  any  other  sources  of  revenue  connected  with  the  University  Press  ? 


Paper  No.  20. 
Questions 


The  University 
Press. 


Answers  of  Mr.  Michael  Henry  Gill,  Printer  to  the  University,  to  the  Questions  in 

Paper  No.  20.  TO  Questions  in 

Paper  No.  20. 

The  University  Press. 

1 At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  was  the  University  Press  first  established  m The  University 
Trinity  College  ? 2.  In  what  year  was  the  Printing  Office  erected,  and  out  of  what  funds  1 ress. 
was  the  cost  of  erecting  it  defrayed ? , , _ T1  _ 

The  Printing  Office  was  erected  in  the  year  1734  by  the  Rev.  John  Stearne,  d.d., 

Bishop  of  Clogher,  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  at  his  own  expense. 

3.  At  what  time  was  the  Printing  Office  enlarged  to  its  present  size,  and  out  of  what 

funds  was  the  cost  of  enlarging  it  defrayed  ? . , , » 

In  the  year  1842  the  Printing  Office  was  enlarged  to  its  present  size,  at  the  expense  ot 

4.  Of  what  books  has  the  copyright  been  conveyed  to,  or  in  trust  for,  Trinity  College, 
so  as  to  entitle  the  College  to  the  privilege  of  perpetual  copyright,  conferredby  the  41st 
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Answers  of  of  Geo.  III.,  ch.  107  ? 5.  How  many  of  these  books  have  been  published,  or  re-published, 
T^QuESTioxf’iN  at  University  Press  since  the  copyright  was  conveyed  to  the  College  ? 

Paver  A'o.  20.*  No  materials  exist  for  satisfactorily  answering  these  questions.  The  following  are  some 

of  the  works  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  College  at  the  University  Press  previous  to  the 

TheCnive'.it,  yeax  1830 : 

Platonis  Dialogi  VII. — Euthyphron,  Apologia  Socratis,  Crito,  Ph®do,  Theages,  Erast®, 
and  Themtetus,  1738.  (The  first  Book  printed  at  the  University  Press,  as  founded 
by  Bishop  Stearno.) 

Evangelium  Secundum  Matthseum,  ex  Codice  rescripto  in  Bibl.  Coll.  SS.  Trinit.  juxta 
Dublin,  descriptum  Opera  et  Studio  Johannis  Barrett,  s.t.p.,  Socii  Sen.  Trin.  Coll. 
Dub.,  cui  adjungitur  Appendix,  Collationem  Codicis  Montfortiani  complectens. 
Illust.  Tab.  iEn.  4to. 

JEschines  in  Ctesiphontem  Oratio ; et  Demosthenes  de  Corona  Oratio ; Gr.  cum 
Interpretatione  recudit,  et  Notas  partim  variorum,  partim  suas  adjecit,  Jos.  Stock, 
a.m.  2 tom.  crown  8vo.  Frequently  reprinted. 

Demosthenes  Orationes  Philippic®.  Gr.,  Editio  Tertia,  cui  Interpr.  denuo  castigatam, 
et  Notas  aliquot  adjecit  Jos.  Stock,  s.t.p.  Tomi  II.,  crown  8vo.  Frequently 
reprinted. 

Excerpta  Qiuedam  ex  Luciani  Operibus.  Edidit.  J.  Stock.  Editio  Quarta,  1818. 

A tovvalov  Aoyyu'oi  irf.pl  b^rwQ.  Dionysii  Longini  dc  Sublimitate  Commentarius,  curante 
Georgio  Miller,  Coll.  Dub.  olim.  Socio,  Editio  altera.  8vo. 

C.  Cornelii  Taciti  Opera  ad  Fidem  Editionis  Parisian®  Gab.  Brotier  expressit,  selectis 
variorum  et  novis  aliquot  Notis  in  usum  Juventutis  Academic®  illustravit  Josephus 
Stock,  d.d.,  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.  olim  Socius.  Tomi  IV.  crown  8vo.  1797. 

T.  Livii  Patavini,  Historiarum,  ab  urbe  condita,  libri  qui  supersunt  xxxv.  Textum 
recognovit,  Selectis  variorum  Notis  illustravit,  suasque  aliquot  adjecit  Johannes 
Walker,  a.m.,  Coll.  Dub.  Socius.  Tomi  VII.  8vo. 

Historical  Treatise  on  the  Feudal  Law,  and  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  England, 
with  a Commentary  on  Magna  Charta,  and  necessary  Illustrations  of  many  of  the 
English  Statutes,  in  a Course  of  Lectures  read  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  By  the 
late  Francis  Stoughton  Sullivan,  ll.d.,  Royal  Professor  of  Common  Law  of  that 
University.  4to. 

An  Abstract  of.  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  Chronology  of  Ancient  Kingdoms.  By  Andrew 
Reid.  8vo. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  Arithmetic.  Edited  by  Wilder. 

Bishop  Hamilton’s  Works.  2 vols. 

Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy.  By  the  same. 

Locke  on  Civil  Government. 

Euripides  Hippolytus.  Curante  Gabr.  Stokes. 

Iphigenia  in  Aulide,  Gr®ce  et  Latino.  Curante  Gabr.  Stokes. 

. Iphigenia  in  Taur.,  Gr®ce  et  Latine.  Curante  Stokes. 

Sophoclis,  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  CEdipus  Coloncus,  et  Philoctetes.  Curante  Stokes. 

Bishop  Young’s  Psalms.  4to. 

Bishop  Young’s  Psalms.  8vo. 

Bishop  Y oung’s  Analysis  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

Leland’s  Translation  of  Demosthenes  and  yEschines. 

Leland’s  Life  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Homer’s  Iliad.  2 vols.  8vo.  By  the  Rev.  James  Kennedy,  d.d.,  f.t.c.d. 

Terentii  Comosdi®.  Curante  Hawkey. 

Sallustii  Opera.  Curante  Hawkey. 

Juvenalis  et  Persii  Satyr®.  Curante  Hawkey. 

Virgilii  Opera.  Curante  Hawkey. 

Iloratii  Opera.  Curante  Hawkey. 

Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  By  J.  Stack,  f.t.c.d. 

Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  the  same  Author. 

Plutarchi  Opera,  Gr®ce  et  Latine.  Tom.  V.  8vo. 

Plutarclii,  Vit®  Parallel®  Lycurgi  et  Num®.  8vo. 

Cebetis  Tabula,  et  Epicteti  enchiridion,  Gr®ce  et  Latine. 

6.  What  other  books  have  been  published  at  the  University  Press,  entirely  at  the  expense 
of  the  College,  since  1830  ? 

The  following  books  have  been  printed  at  the  University  Press  since  the  year  1830, 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  College  : 

T.  Livii  Patavini  Historiarum,  ab  urbe  condita,  libri  quinque  priores,  e recension© 
Johannis  Walker,  a.m.,  Coll.  Dubl.  olim  Socii.  8vo. 

'O/xripov  ’OSvirtrela.  Homeri  Odyssea,  una  cum  Versiono  Latina,  ex  recensione  et  cum 
Notis  Sami.  Clarkii,  s.t.p.,  et  Jo.  Aug.  Ernesti.  Edidit  suasque  Notulas  adspersit 
Johannes  Walker,  a.m.,  Coll.  SS.  Trin.  Dubl.  quandam  Socius.  Tomus  Primus  8vo. 

UivSapov  ’OXyp-moviKcu.  Pindari  Carmina  Olympica,  ex  Recensione  et  cum  Notis  Heynii, 
Boeckhii,  Dissenii,  et  Walker.  Adnotavit  systematis  metricis  variisque  subsidiis 
instruxit  Georg.  B.  Wheeler,  a.b.,  e Coll.  Sanctiss.  Trin.  apud  Dubl.  8vo. 

A Short  System  of  Optics,  principally  designed  for  the  Use  of  Undergraduates  in  the 
University  of  Dublin.  By  the  Rev.  John  Stack,  d.d.  Third  Edition.  8vo. 
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Euripiclis  Hecuba,  Medea,  Orestes,  ct  Phrenissse,  cum  notis  Porsoni  et  aliorum.  Edited  Ass™  of 
by  the  llev.  Charles  Richard  Elrington,  d.d.  _ ™ q™<Ss  5 

Ussher’s  entire  Works.  The  first  complete  Edition,  with  Life,  and  Manuscripts  ne\ ei  Paper  No.  20. 
before  published.  Fifteen. volumes  published.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Richard  ^ Un“ ity 

Catalogue  of  Roman  Silver  Coins  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College.  By  the  Rev.  J. 

Catalogue  of  the  Egyptian  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  By 
Edward  Hincks,  d.d.  „ ... 

Prelection  on, the  University  System  of  Education.  By  the  same  Author. 

A Selection  from  the  Remains  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus,  with  Glossary  and 
Prolegomena.  By  the  Rev.  Frederic  H.  Ring  wood,  a ,m. 

Life  of  Archbishop  Ussher,  with  an  Account  of  Ins  Writings.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Richard  Elrington,  d.d.  . 

Selections  from  Helsham’s  Lectures  on  Hydrostatics  and  1 ncumatics. 

Treatise  on  Heat.  Part  I.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  V.  Dixon,  f t.c.d. 

Sermon  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College  on  Thursday,  Aov  15  1849,  bemg 
the  Day  appointed  for  a General  Thanksgiving.  By  tlio  Her.  George  Salmon,  F.T.C.D. 

First  Report  of  Robert  Ball,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Director  of  the  Museum. 

Second  Keport  of  Ditto,  DTto' 

CoUeotfon  o'/  Prices  at  which  Public  Works  have  been  executed.  For  the  use  of  the 
School  of  Engineering.  Edited  by  Samuel  Downing,  Esq,  a.m.  . 

A Selection  of  Specifications  of  Public  W orlts,  &c.  For  the  use  of  the  School  of  Lngi- 
neering.  Edited  by  the  same.  _ , , ..  ..  .,  ™ . e 

Introductory  Lecture  on  the  Study  of  the  Roman  Civil  Law,  delivered  m the  Theatre  of 
Trinity  College,  Michaelmas  Term,  1850.  By  John  Anster,  ll.d.,  Barrister  at  Law. 

Catalogue  descriptive  of  the  Simple  Minerals  in  the  Systematic  Collection  of  Trinity 
College.  By  James  Apjohn,  m.d.  ...  . 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  24mo.  (Two  editions  of  2o,000  copies  each.) 

The  University  Calendar.  Published  annually. 

The  Examination  Papers  for  each  Term. 

Universitv  Intelligence,  published  at  the  end  of  each  ierm. 

Divinity  Examinations.  8vo  Edition.  Published  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

Statutes  of  tiic  College.  8vo.  Edited  by  Hercules  M'Domicll,  Esq,  Barrister  at  Law. 

Statutes  of  the  College.  12mo.  (Two  editions  of  3,000  copies  each.) 

Library.  (Three  editions  of  250  copies  each;  and  one  of 

Two  Introductory  Lectures  on  Physical  and  Mechanical  Science,  delivered  in  Hilary 
Term,  1834.  By  the  Rev.  Humphrey  Lloyd,  d.d.,  f.t.c.d.  , 

Account  of  the  Magnet-real  Observatory  of  Dublin,  and  of  the  Instruments  and 
Alethods  of  Observation  employed  there.  By  the  same  Author. 

7.  What  hooks  have  been  published  at  the  University  Press  since 
the  expenses  of  publication  was  defrayed  by  grants  from  the  Provost  and  Senior  Follows 

out  of  the  funds  of  the  College  ? , ,,  , ud  t , v +ilp 

The  following  books  have  been  printed  at  the  University  Press,  of which ‘ 
expense  of  publication  was  defrayed  by  grants  from  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  ont  of 
the  funds  of  the  College : — 

Laplace,  Celestial  Mechanics.  2 vols.  4to.  Translated  by  Rev.  H.  H.  Harte,  f.t.c.d. 

System  of  the  World.  2 vols.  8vo.  lranslated  by  Rev.  H.  H.  llaite,  r.i.c.D. 

■ Application  of  a new  Analytic  Method  to  the  Theory  of  Curves  and  Curved  Surfaces. 

Tbekncient  Rhythmical  Art  revived;  or.  a new  Method  of  explaining  the  Metrical 
Structure  of  a Greek  Tragic  Chorus.  By  William  O Breen , Esq 
Laws  regulating  the  Intensity  of  the  Galvanic  Current.  By  the  Rev.  Robeit  V. 

Treatise " oVciniic  Sections,  containing  an  account  of  some  of 

Modern  Algebraic  and  Geometric  Methods.  By  the  Rev.  George  Salmon,  f.t.c.d. 

Treatise  on  the  Higher  Plane  Curves.  ^ By  the  same. 


Treatise  on  the  Higher  Plane  Gurves.  J3y  tne  same.  . . DAUnPofinn  of 

A Selection  from  the  Mchomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  containing  a Delmcation  ot 

the  Moral  Virtues ; with  Notes,  and  an  Introductory  Discourse.  By  William 
_Fitegerald,MA  , By  the  Rev.  John  H.  Jellett, 


rn/.geraiu,  jvi.a.  . . 

Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Calculus  of  V ariations. 

Compendium  of  Analytical  Trigonometry,  for  the  Use  of  the  Junior  Classes  of  the 
University.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Luby,  d.d.,  f.t.od.  ~ ^ 

Brinkley’s  Elements  of  Astronomy.  Edited  by  Rev.  Thomas  Luhy,  •> 

Elements  of  Optics.  By  the  Rev.  Humphrey  Lloyd,  d.d.,  s.f.t.c.d.  ,. 

Cliasles’s  Memoirs  of  Cones  and  Spherical  Conics,  with  Notes  and  a pp  j 

the  Rev.  Charles  Graves,  f.t.c.d. 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Mechanics.  By  Andrew  Searle  Hart,  ll.d.,  f.  . . . 

Ditto  on  Hydrostatics.  By  the  same  Author. 
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Answers  of 
Mu.  M.  H.  Gill, 
to  Questions  in 
Paper  No.  20. 

The  University 


8.  Is  there  any  inducement  or  encouragement  given  to  any  Members  of  the  College  to 
print  their  works  at  the  University  Press  ? 

Works  printed  for  the  Fellows  of  the  College,  at  their  own  expense,  are  done  at  a cheaper 
rate  than  those  printed  for  the  public. 

9.  Are  any  books  or  papers  printed  at  the  University  Press  other  than  those  for  the  use 
of  the  College  or  for  any  member  thereof? 

The  Printer  to  the  University  has  the  privilege  of  printing  for  the  Trade  O',  e.  the  Pub- 
lishers) and  the  public  generally. 

10.  Does  any  portion  of  the  profit  arising  from  the  printing  such  books  or  papers  accrue 
to  the  College  ? 

The  College  does  not  derive  any  profit  from  such  hooks  or  papers. 

11.  In  how  many  languages  can  books  he  printed  at  the  University  Press? 

Works  wholly  or  in  part  in  the  following  languages  and  characters  have  been  printed  at 
the  University  Press,  viz. In  English,  Irish,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek,  Inscrip- 
tion Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  Sanscrit,  German,  Coptic,  Saxon,  Phonetic, 
Old  English,  Doomsday,  and  Cuneiform  characters. 

12.  Is  the  right  of  obtaining  a drawback  on  the  paper  used  in  printing  certain  books  at 
the  University  Press,  conferred  by  the  58  Geo.  III.,  ch.  41,  still  in  force  ? 

The  right  to  a drawback  of  the  duty  paid  on  paper  used  for  printing  of  books  in 
the  Latin,  Greek,  Oriental,  or  Northern  Languages,  Bibles,  Testaments,  Psalm  Books, 
Common  Prayer  Books,  Books  of  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  Larger  or  Shorter  Cate- 
chism, is  secured  to  the  College  by  the  2 & 3 Viet.,  c.  23. 

-13.  if  so,  in  the  case  of  what  books  published  at  the  University  Press  since  1830,  was 
the  drawback  allowed  ? 

The  College  received  a drawback  of  the  duty  paid  on  the  paper  used  for  the  printing  of 
the  following  books  : — 

Homeri  Odyssea,  cum  Versione  Latina,  ex  recensione  et  cum  Notis  Sami.  Clarkii,  s.t.p. 
et  Jo.  Aug.  Ernesti.  Edidit  suasque  Notulas  adspersit  Johannes  Walker,  a.m.,  Coll. 
SS.  Trin.  Dubl.  quondam  Socius.  Tomus  Primus. 

Pindari  Carmina  Olympica,  ex  Recensione  et  cum  Notis  Heynii,  Boeckhii,  Dissenii,  et 
Walker.  Adnovit  systematis  metricis  variisque  subsidiis  instruxit  George  B. 
Wheeler,  a.b.,  e Coll.  Sanctiss.  Trin.  apud  Dubl. 

A Selection  from  the  Remains  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus.  By  Frederick  H. 
Ringwood,  a.m. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

14.  What  was  the  number  of  copies  of  each  book  so  published,  and  what  was  the  sum 
allowed  for  drawback  on  each  book  ? . 

The  number  of  copies  printed  of  each  of  these  books,  and  the  sums  received  as  draw- 
back, are  as  follow : — 

3.000  Copies  of  Homer’s  Odyssey,  .... 

1.000  Copies  of  Pindar,  . . • • 

1,000  Copies  of  Selection  from  the  Remains  of  Theocritus, 

Bion,  and  Moschus,  ..... 

50,000  Copies  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 


£ s.  d. 
48  11  6 
5 19  9 

5 3 9 
103  0 0 


£162  15  0 


15.  Has  the  University  Press  any  other  privileges  besides  those  of  perpetual  copyright 
and  a drawback  on  paper,  already  referred  to  ? 

The  University  Press  has  no  other  privileges  than  those  of  perpetual  copyright  and 
drawback  on  paper  used  in  the  printing  of  the  books  mentioned  in  Answer  No.  12. 

16.  What  was  the  number  of  Examination  Papers,  and  what  was  the  average  number  of 
copies  of  each  paper  printed  at  the  University  Press,  in  each  of  the  years  1849,  1850,  and 

1851  ? . . , 

The  following  was  the  number  of  Examination  Papers  printed : — 

In  the  year  1849,  .....  152 

In  the  year  1850,  . . • • i33 

In  the  year  1851,  .....  136 

421 

The  number  of  Copies  printed  of  these  Papers  in  the  year 

1849  was  9,569 

In  the  year  1850,  .......  9,902 

In  the  year  1851, 

26,690 

The  average  number  of  each  Paper  printed  in  1849  was  63 

In  the  year  1850,  74 

In  the  year  1851,  53 
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17.  What  are  the  terms  of  the  contract  now  inforce  between  the  Board  and  the  University  H Gili 

Printer?  • . to  Questions  in 

The  terms  of  the  contract  now  in  force  between  the  Board  and  the  University  Printer  Paper  No.  20. 
are,  that  he  has  the  use  of  the  Type,  Presses,  &c.,  belonging  tc » the  College ; he  pays  a The  Univer8ity 
Bent  of  £100  per  annum ; keeps  the  interior  of  the  Printing  Office  in  repair  at  his  own  Press 
expense ; and  executes  all  Printing  for  the  College  at  the  same  rate  as  he  charges  the 

How  much  was  expended  out  of  the  funds  of  the  College  in  the  years  1849,  1850, 
and  1851,  under  the  following  heads  : 

(а)  Repairs  of  Printing  Office  ? ......  , . 

(б)  Purchase  and  maintenance  of  the  Printing  Presses,  Types,  and  other  articles  used  in 

^(c)  Printing  tie  University  Calendar,  Examination  Papers,  and  other  printing  executed 

for  the  College  ? ■»  , 

(d)  Other  expenses  connected  with  the  University  1 ress  c 

There  was  expended  out  of  the  funds  of  the  College  in  the  years — 


(a)  1850.  Glazing  after  the  Hail  Storm  in  April, 
Sundry  repairs  of  Roof,  &c.  . 

1851.  Erecting  Stoves  for  heating  the  Building, 


£4  16  0 
8 8 0 
58  0 0 
£71~4  (T 


(b)  There  were  not  any  Presses,  Types,  or  other  Printing  materials  purchased  by  the 
v ' College  since  1843,  as  the  Printer  to  the  University  supplies  lumself  with  these 

(c)  1849.  Printing  and  Paper  of  the  University  Calendar,  Examination 

Papers,  and  other  Works, £489  5 3 

1850.  Ditto,  ditto,  ^84  11  6 

1851.  Ditto,  ditto,  359  5 10 

£1,333  2 7 


(d)  There  were  no  other  expenses  connected  with  the  University  Press. 

1 9.  How  much  was  received  for  the  College  in  the  same  years,  under  the  following  heads  : 
(a)  Prom  the  University  Printer  for  the  nse  of  the  Printing  Office,  PrintingPresses,  and 
Types  ^ 

From  the  sale  of  books,  the  property  of  the  College  ? 

(c)  From  any  other  sources  of  revenue  connected  with  the  University  Iiess  . 

The  following  were  the  sums  received : — 

(a)  Rent  received  from  the  Printer  to  the  University  : 

In  the  year  1849, 

In  the  year  1850, 

In  the  year  1851, • 


( b )  Received  for  sale  of  books,  the  property  of  the  College  : 

In  the  year  1849, 

In  the  year  1850, 

In  the  year  1851, 


£150 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

£450 

~T 

0 

£121 

18 

3 

95 

10 

10 

87 

3 

4 

£304 

12 

~~5 

(c)  There  were  no  other  sources  of  revenue  connected  with  the  University  Press. 

(Signed)  Michael  Henry  Gill, 

Printer  to  the  University. 


PAPER  No.  21.— QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  KEEPER  OP  THE  LENDING  LIBRARY. 

1.  At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority  was  the  Lending  Library  first  established  in 

Trinity  College  ? ... 

2.  What  are  the  principal  sources  from  which  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Lending 
Library  since  its  first  foundation  ? 

3.  What  was  the  total  number  of  books  in  the  Lending  Library  on  the  1st  of  January, 

4.  What  number  of  books  was  added  to  the  Library  in  each  year,  for  the  last  ten  years? 

5.  How  many  books  were  obtained  in  each  year  during  that  period  by  purchase,  and  how 
many  by  gift  or  bequest  ? 


Paper  No.  21. 


Questions 

ADDRESSED  TO 

Keeper  of  the 
Lending  Library. 
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Questions 

ADDRESSED  TO 

Keeper  of  the 
Lending  Library. 


6 By  whom,  and  in  what  manner  are  the  boohs  selected  for  purchase  ? 

7.  Is  there  any  arrangement  for  having  books  recommended  for  purchase  ? 

8.  In  whom  is  the  appointment  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Lending  Library  and  his  Assistant 
vested  ? 

9.  For  what  period  are  they  respectively  appointed  ? 

10.  What  qualifications  are  they  required  to  possess,  and  by  what  authority  were  such 
qualifications  made  imperative  ? 

11.  What  are  the  arrangements  which  have  been  adopted  with  respect  to  publishing 
printed  catalogues  of  the  books  in  the  Lending  Library  ? 

12.  Has  the  publication  of  such  catalogues  been  found  serviceable  in  facilitating  the 
selection  of  books  for  purchase  and  the  use  of  the  Library ? 

13.  Of  what  classes  of  books  does  the  Lending  Library  principally  consist  ? 

. 14.  What  classes  of  books  are  still  required  ? 

15.  What  arrangements  are  adopted  to  secure  the  supply  of  such  books  ? 

16.  To  what  class  of  Students  is  the  use  of  the  Library  now  granted? 

1 7.  Are  such  Students  required  to  make  any  pecuniary  deposit  or  other  payment  for  the 
use  of  the  Lending  Library? 

18.  What  steps  have  been  taken  within  the  last  twenty  years  to  make  the  Lending 
Library  more  useful  to  the  Students  ? 

19.  What  was  the  total  number  of  persons  who  borrowed  books  from  the  Lending  Library 
in  each  of  the  years  1849,  1850,  and  1851  ? 

20.  What  was  the  total  number  of  books  borrowed  in  each  of  those  years  ? 

21.  State  the  corresponding  number  of  Students  borrowing,  and  books  borrowed  for 
some  year,  about  twenty  years  ago. 

22.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Lending  Library  and  his  Assistant, 
and  from  what  sources  derived  ? 

23.  Is  the  Lending  Library  endowed  with  any  trust  property  for  its  maintenance  ? 

24.  If  so,  state  the  nature  of  the  trust,  the  value  of  the  property,  in  what  manner  held  or 
invested,  and  the  annual  produce  in  1849,  1850,  and  1851,  and  how  applied? 

25.  From  what  other  sources  do  the  funds  applicable  to  the  Lending  Library  arise, 
besides  trust  funds  ? 

26.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  funds  arising  from  each  of  such  other  sources  in  each 
of  the  years  1849,  1850,  and  1851  ? 

27.  How  much  was  expended  out  of  the  funds  applicable  to  the  Lending  Library  in  each 
of  the  years  1849,  1850,  and  1851,  under  the  following  heads  : — 

(a)  In  the  payment  of  the  Keeper  and  his  Assistant  ? 

(b)  In  the  purchase  of  books  ? 

(c)  In  the  cost  of  bookcases,  binding,  and  other  expenses  incidental  to  the  preservation 
of  the  books  and  bookcases  ? 

( d ) In  any  other  expenses  ? 


Answers  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Galbraith,  f.t.c.d.,  to  the  Questions  in  Paper  No.  21. 

The  Lending-Library — General  Statement. 

The  Lending  Library  was  established  in  the  year  1800,  and  consisted  principally  of  books 
given  to  the  College  by  Sir  Jerome  Alexander,  Dr.  Claudius  Gilbert,  and  the  late  Provost 
Murray. 

The  Librarian  is  paid  a salary  of  £30  per  annum,  being  the  interest  of  £500  left  for  that 
purpose  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Claudius  Gilbert.  This  office  is  annual,  the  election  taking 
place  on  the  20th  November ; the  appointment  is  made  by  the  Board. 

From  its  commencement  up  to  the  year  1838,  the  Lending  Library  was  conducted  under 
a set  of  Rules  drawn  up  by  the  Board,  of  which  the  principal  are  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing statement : — 

Those  alone  were  entitled  to  borrow  books  whose  names  vrere  on  the  College  books  at 
the  time,  and  who  had  taken  the  Library  oath.  Before  obtaining  a book  the  borrower  was 
obliged  to  deposit  with  the  Librarian  a sum  not  less  than  the  value  of  the  set  to  which  it 
belonged,  which  sum  was  to  be  enclosed  in  paper,  endorsed  with  the  borrower’s  name  by 
the  Librarian,  sealed  and  deposited  in  an  iron  box  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  retained 
until  the  book  was  returned  in  good  order.  Heavy  pecuniary  fines  were  levied  off  those 
who  did  not  return  the  books  lent  to  them  on  the  day  on  which  the  term  of  the  loan 
expired. 

In  consequence  of  these  cumbrous,  and,  in  some  respects,  vexatious  rules,  and  also  from 
the  fact  that  there  were  never  any  additions  made  of  new  books,  the  Students  hardly  ever 
had  recourse  to  the  Lending  Library ; very  few,  in  fact,  were  aware  of  its  existence.  In 
the  year  1838,  a complete  reformation  was  effected  in  this  department  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Dr.  Todd,  who  was  Junior  Dean  for  that  year.  Since  that  period  the  Lending 
Library  has  become  a most  useful  and  efficient  establishment.  There  are,  in  fact,  very  few 
reading  men  among  the  Students  who  have  not  recourse  to  it  for  assistance  in  their  studies, 
and  particularly  for  books  of  an  expensive  character,  which  would  otherwise  be  wholly  out 
of  their  reach.  In  the  year  1838-39,  a sum  of  £200  was  granted  by  the  Board  for  the 
purchase  of  books.  Since  that  time  they  have  regularly  made  a grant  of  £50  a year  for 
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the  same  purpose.  The  business  of  the  Library  is  conducted  by  the  Junior  Dean,  who  is 
invariably  elected  Librarian  for  the  year.  He  is  allowed  the  assistance  of  one  of  the 
Library  clerks,  whose  duty  it  is  to  lend  out  and  receive  back  the  books.  The  books  are 
purchased  by  the  Librarian,  who  uses  bis  own  discretion,  and  attends  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Fellows  and  Professors  in  the  different  departments.  His  Assistant  also  is 
enjoined  to  take  a note  of  such  books  as  are  called  for  by  the  Students;  from  these  a selection 
is  commonly  made  of  by  those  which  are  considered  most  fit  to  be  placed  in  the  Library. 

1.  At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  was  the  Lending  Library  first  established  iii 
Trinitv  College  ? 2.  What  are  the  principal  sources  from  which  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  Lending  Library  since  its  first  foundation  ? 

See  General  Statement. 

3.  What  was  the  total  number  of  books  in  the  Lending  Library  on  the  1st  of  January, 
185*2  ? 4.  What  number  of  books  was  added  to  the  Library  in  each  year,  for  the  last  ten 
years'?  5.  How  many  books  were  obtained  in  each  year  during  that  period  by  purchase, 
and  how  many  by  gift  or  bequest  ? 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  Library  on  the  1st  January,  1852,  was  2,768. 

The  number  of  works  purchased  during  the  last  ten  years  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 


ing table : — 

* 1841-42 

1842- 43 

1843- 44 

1844- 45 

1845- 46 

1846- 47 

1847- 48 

1848- 49 

1849- 50 
1851-52 


71  consisting  of  125  vols. 


36 

93 

33 

100 

44 

99 

38 

)5 

104 

58 

99 

58 

,, 

77 

46 

55 

31 

50 

45 

„ 

69 

Rev*  j'.  A.Vu.- 

BRAITH,  F.T.C.D., 

to  Questions  in 
Paper  No.  21. 

The  Lending 
Library 


No  books  have  been  obtained  by  gift  or  bequest. 

6.  By  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  are  the  books  selected  for  purchase . 


7.  Is  there  any 


arrangement  for  having  books  recommended  for  purchase  ? 8.  In  whom  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Keeper  of  the  Lending  Library  and  his  Assistant  vested  ? 9.  For  what  period 

are  they  respectively  appointed?  10.  What  qualifications  are  they  required  to  possess, 
and  by  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative? 

See  General  Statement. 

11.  What  are  the  arrangements  which  have  been  adopted  with  respect  to  publishing 
printed  Catalogues  of  the  books  in  the  Lending  Library?  12.  Has  the  publication  of 
such  Catalogues  been  found  serviceable  in  facilitating  the  selection  of  books  for  purchase 
and  the  use  of  the  Library?  13.  Of  what  classes  of  books  does  the  Lending  Library 
principally  consist  ? 14.  What  classes  of  books  are  still  required?  15.  What  arrange- 

ments are  adopted  to  secure  the  supply  of  such  books. 

A Catalogue  has  been  printed  every  three  or  four  years.  A copy  of  the  last  published 
is  sent  with  these  answers.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  collection  is  very  miscellaneous  in  its 
character.  It  may  be  said  to  be  well  furnished  with  modern  mathematical  works  and 
journals.  It  also  contains  some  very  valuable  and  expensive  works  on  Engineering,  Ihe 
department  of  Divinity  may  be  said  to  be  generally  well  supplied.  Care  lias  been  taken  that 
every  work  named  in  the  lists  both  of  the  Professor  of  Divinity  and  of  Archbishop  King  s 
Lecturer  in  Divinity,  for  their  Prize  Examinations,  shall  be  in  the  Library.  The  departments 
of  Law  and  Medicine  may  be  said  to  be  deficient  in  works  on  these  subjects. 

16.  To  what  class  of  Students  is  the  use  of  the  Library  now  granted  ? 17.  Are  such 

Students  required  to  make  any ' pecuniary  deposit  or  other  payment  for  the  use  of  the 
Lending  Library  ? , . , , , , 

All  Students  whose  names  are  on  the  College  books,  and  who  are  recommended  by 
their  Tutors  and  the  Junior  Dean,  are  entitled  to  borrow  books.  No  deposit  or  payment 
of  any  kind  is  required.  , . 

18.  What  steps  have  been  taken  within  the  last  twenty  years  to  make  the  Lending 
Library  more  useful  to  the  Students  ? 

See  General  Statement.  . 

19.  What  was  the  total  number  of  persons  who  borrowed  books  from  the  Lending 

Library  in  each  of  the  years  1849,  1850,  and  1851  ? 20.  What  was  the  total  number  of 
books  borrowed  in  each  of  those  years  ? 21.  State  the  corresponding  number  of  Students 

borrowing,  and  books  borrowed  foy  some  year  about  twenty  years  ago.  • 

The  Librarian  regrets  that  he  cannot  give  an  accurate  reply  to  the  19th  question,  no 
account  having  been  kept  by  his  Assistant  of  the  yearly  number  of  borrowers.  Ihe 
following  table  will  show  the  number  of  books  lent  out  in  the  years  1849,  1850,  and 
1851  : — 

3,280 
2,860 
2,635 


1849, 

1850, 

1851, 


* This  year  a grant  of  £100  was  made  by  the  Board,  i 
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Paper  No.  22. 
Questions 

ADDRESSED  TO 

Professors  in  the 
Engineering 
School. 

State  of  the 
Engineering  School. 


Discipline  of  the 
Engineering  School. 


No  answer  can  be  given  to  question  21,  further  than  what  is  contained  in  the  General 
Statement. 

22.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Lending  Library  and  of  his 
Assistant,  and'from  what  sources  derived?  23.  Is  the  Lending  Library  endowed  with 
any  trust  property  for  its  maintenance  ? 24.  If  so,  state  the  nature  of  the  trust,  the 

value  of  the  property,  in  what  manner  held  or  invested,  and  the  annual  produce,  in  1849, 
1850,  and  1851,  and  how  applied  ? 25.  From  what  other  sources  do  the  funds  applicable 
to  the  Lending  Library  arise,  besides  trust  funds  ? 26.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  funds 
arising  from  each  of  such  other  sources  in  each  of  the  years,  1849,  1850,  and  1851?  27. 
IIow  much  was  expended  out  of  the  funds  applicable  to  the  Lending  Library  in  each  of 
the  years  1849,  1850,  and  1851 ; under  the  following  heads  : — (a)  In  the  payment  of  the 
Keeper  and  his  Assistant  ? (6)  In  the  purchase  of  books  ? (c)  In  the  cost  of  bookcases, 

binding,  and  other  expenses  incidental  to  the  preservation  of  the  books  and  bookcases  ? 
(d)  In  any  other  expenses  ? 

The  Librarian  is  unable  to  give  any  further  information  on  the  subject  of  these  ques- 
tions than  what  may  be  collected  from  the  General  Statement.  With  regard  to  (c)  and 
(d)  of  question  27,  he  can  state  that  such  expenses,  and  all  others  of  an  incidental  character, 
are  defrayed  by  the  Board. 

(Signed)  Joseph  A.  Galbraith, 

29th  July,  1852.  Junior  Dean. 


PAPER  No.  22.— QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  PROFESSORS  AND  LECTURERS 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING. 

I.  State  of  the  Engineering  School. 

1.  At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  was  the  School  of  Engineering  established  in 
the  University  of  Dublin  ? 

2.  What  Professors  are  now  engaged  in  conducting  the  business  of  the  School  ? 

3.  At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  were  the  several  Professorships  now  connected 
with  the  Engineering  School,  established  in  the  University  of  Dublin  ? 

4.  In  whom  is  the  appointment  to  these  Professorships  vested  ? 

5.  What  are  the  qualifications  which  Candidates  for  them  are  required  to  possess? 

6.  By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative? 

7.  Were  the  present  Professors  examined,  and  were  they  required  to  produce  any  testi- 
monials, when  Candidates  for  their  Professorships  ? 

8.  For  what  periods  respectively,  have  the  present  Professors  been  appointed  to  hold  their 
Professorships  ? 

9.  Are  they  subject  to  any  conditions  of  resigning  or  forfeiting  their  Professorships,  on 
attaining  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment  or  office  ? 

10.  If  so,  state  the  nature  of  the  condition,  and  the  authority  by  which  it  was  imposed  ? 

1 1.  Do  the  present  Professors  hold  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment  or  office,  besides 
their  Professorships? 

1 2.  Is  there  any  provision  for  appointing  Deputies  to  the  Professors  in  the  Engineering 
School  during  their  illness  or  absence  ? 

13.  Is  there  any  provision  for  providing  retiring  pensions,  in  the  event  of  their  becoming 
permanently  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  offices  ? 

14.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  from  time  to  time  made  regulations  and  orders 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Professors  of  the  Engineering  School,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  their  respective  offices  ? 

15.  Are  the  duties  of  the  Professorships  now  connected  with  the  Engineering  School 
confined  exclusively  to  that  School,  or  do  they  extend  to  any  other  part  of  the  business  of 
the  University  ? 

16.  What  is  the  form  of  Diploma  of  Civil  Engineering  granted  by  the  University? 

17.  Are  there  any  privileges  connected  with  it? 

18.  What  is  the  number  of  Diplomas  which  have  been  granted  in  each  year  since  the 
School  was  founded  ? 

1 9.  What  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  Engineering  School  since 
it  was  first  established,  and  with  what  object  were  such  alterations  made  ? 

II.  Discipline  of  the  Engineering  School. 

1 . In  case  of  the  negligent  performance  of  duties  by  the  Professors  connected  with  the 
Engineering  School,  in  what  body  or  office  is  the  jurisdiction  of  censure  and  punishment 
vested  ? 

2.  By  what  authority  was  this  jurisdiction  created  ? 

3.  Are  the  Lectures  or  Examinations,  or  any  of  them,  of  the  Professors  of  the  Engineering 
School  required  to  be  public  ? 

4. . Are  any  of  the  Lectures  or  of  the  Examination  Papers  of  the  Professors  of  the  Engi- 
neering School  required  to  be  published  ? 

_ 5.  Have  the  present  Professors  published  any  of  the  Lectures  or  Examination  Papers 
given  by  them  ? 
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III.  Studies  of  the  Engineering  School. 

1.  How  far  is  the  education  given  in  the  Engineering  School  intended  to  be  complete ; 

and  how  far  is  it  intended  to  be  preparatory  to  instruction  of  an  advanced  character  given 
elsewhere  ? . _ . 

2.  What  conditions  are  required  from  Students  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  attend  the 
Engineering  School  as  Candidates  for  the  Diploma  of  Civil  Engineering  ? 

3.  What  courses  of  Lectures  are  such  Students  required  to  attend  in  the  Engineering 
School,  and  during  what  period  do  these  courses  of  Lectures  continue? 

4.  What  Examinations  are  such  Students  required  to  pass,  and  during  what  period  does 
the  entire  Course  for  the  Diploma  of  Civil  Engineering  extend  ? 

5.  What  arrangements  are  made  for  giving  practical  instruction  in  Drawing,  Surveying, 
Levelling,  and  Chemistry  ? 

6.  Are  any  other  Students  of  the  University  allowed  to  attend  the  Lectures  or  Examina- 
tions, in  the  Engineering. School? 

7.  Is  any  privilege  or  advantage,  besides  the  Diploma,  conferred  on  any  Students  for 
regular  attendance  on  such  Lectures,  or  for  passing  such  Examinations  ? 

8.  State  the  subjects  lectured  on,  and  examined  in  by  the  several  Professors  of  the 

Engineering  School.  _ _ ■ 

9.  State  the  hooks  or  portions  of  books  prescribed  or  recommended  by  the  1 rofessors, 

for  the  Students  preparing  for  the  Examinations  in  the  Engineering  School,  during  the  last 
five  years  ? . 

10.  Is  any  person  permitted  to  attend  the  Lectures  or  Examinations  in  the  .Engineering 

School,  who  has  no  other  connexion  with  the  University  ? _ 

11.  Is  such  a person  permitted  to  be  a Candidate  for  Prizes,  or  to  obtain  a Certificate  for 

having  attended  the  Lectures  or  Examinations  ? ... 

12.  What  is  the  number  and  aggregate  value  of  the  Prizes  awarded  for  proficiency  mthe 

subjects  taught  in  the  Engineering  School?  _ . 

13.  Are  any  Medals,  Exhibitions,  or  Scholarships,  awarded  for  proficiency  in  such  subjects . 

14.  Is  it  any  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Professors  of  the  Engineering  School,  as  such,  to 
assist  at  the  General  or  Honor  Examinations  of  the  Undergraduate  course  in  Trinity 
College? 

] 5.°  What  arrangements  are  made  for  having  the  Engineering  School  supplied  with  the 
apparatus  necessary  for  instruction  ? 
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IV.  Revenues  of  the  Engineering  School. 

1.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  the  several  Professorships  of  the  Engineering  School,  ^venues  of  tte 

and  from  what  sources  derived  ? . . . „ 

2.  By  what  authority  have  the  amounts  of  the  salaries  of  these  Professors  been  fixed  . 

3.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  College  Fees  to  be  paid  by  a Student  before  he  is  entitled 
to  attend  the  Engineering  School  as  a Candidate  for  the  Diploma  ? 

4.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  such  Fees  to  be  paid  in  each  year  during  his  attendances 

5.  Is  there  any  Fee  on  the  Diploma?  ... 

6.  How  much  of  the  entire  Fees  paid  by  an  Engineering  Student,  from  his  entrance  till 
he  obtains  tbe  Diploma,  is  appropriated — 

(а) .  To  the  general  funds  of  tbe  College  ? 

(б) .  To  the  Tutor  Fellows  ? 

(c) .  To  the  Professors  of  the  Engineering  School  ? 

(d) .  To  any  other  College  officers  ? , 

7.  What  number  of  Students  attended  the  Lectures  of  each  of  the  I rofessors  of  the 
Engineering  School,  during  each  year,  commencing  1st  January,  1848,^  1849,  and  1850  ? 

8.  What  number  of  Students  attended  each  Examination  in  the  Engineering  School, 
during  the  years  1848,  1849,  and  1850? 


Answers  of  the  Professors  and  Lecturers  connected  with  the  School  of  Civil  Engineering 
in  the  University  of  Dublin,  to  the  Questions  in  Paper  No.  22. 

I.  State  of  the  Engineering  School. 

1.  At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  was  the  School  of  Engineering  established  in 
the  University  of  Dublin  ? 

The  School  of  Civil  Engineering  was  founded  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  bellows  in  the 
year  1841.  . 

2.  What  Professors  are  now  engaged  in  conducting  the  business  of  the  School,  o.  At 
what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  were  the  several  Professorships  now  connected  with  the 
Engineering  School,  established  in  the  University  of  Dublin  ? 4.  In  whom  is  the  appoint- 
ment to  these  Professorships  vested?  5.  What  are  the  qualifications  which  Candidates 
for  them  are  required  to  possess  ? 6.  By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made 
imperative?  7.  Were  the  present  Professors  examined,  and  were  they  required  to  pro- 
duce any  testimonials,  when  Candidates  for  their  Professorships  ? 8.  For  what  periods 
respectively,  have  the  present  Professors  been  appointed  to  hold  their  Professorships  . 
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9.  Are  they  subject  to  any  conditions  of  resigning  or  forfeiting  their  Professorships,  on 
attaining  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment  or  office.  10.  If  so,  state  the  nature  of  the 
condition,  and  the  authority  by  which  it  was  imposed. 

The  business  of  the  School  is  conducted  by  the  following  Professors  and  Lecturers : 

Sir  John  Mac  Neill,  ll.d.,  Professor  Extraordinary  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Samuel  Downing,  a.m.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

James  Apjohn,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy. 

Rev.  Samuel  Haughton,  m.a.,  Professor  of  Geology. 

Rev.  Robert  V.  Dixon,  m.a.,  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental 
Philosophy. 

Andrew  S.  Hart,  ll.d.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy. 

Rev.  George  Salmon,  m.a.,  Donegal  Lecturer  in  Mathematics. 

When  the  Board  established  the  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  they  provided  the  requisite 
corps  of  instructors  by  the  foundation  of  five  new  Professorships  and  Assistant  Professor- 
ships, and  by  assigning  duties  connected  with  the  School  to  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  the  Donegal  Lecturer  in  Mathematics.  The  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  appointment,  qualifications,  &c.,  of  the  two  last-named  officers,  are  set 
forth  in  the  Answers  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners  by  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professor  of 
Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  and  the  University  Professor  of  Mathematics ; it 
appears  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  enter  into  any  details  in  reference  to  these  officers  in 
the  present  Paper. 

The  right  of  appointing  to  the  five  new  Professorships  is  vested  absolutely  in  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  and  they  have  the  power  of  requiring  any  qualifications  in 
Candidates  which  they  may  consider  expedient.  It  does*  not  appear,  however,  that  they 
have  as  yet  prescribed  any  such,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  who,  according  to  the  Resolution  of  the  Board  (June  26,  1841),  must 
be  a Junior  Fellow. 

As  regards  the  mode  of  election  to  these  Professorships,  the  Board  have  not  limited 
themselves  to  any  particular  method,  but  hold  themselves  at  liberty  to  adopt  such  measures 
in  the  event  of  a vacancy  as  will  enable  them  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  most  efficient 
persons.  They  have  accordingly,  in  some  instances,  inserted  advertisements  in  the  public 
papers,  requesting  Candidates  for  the  vacant  Professorships  to  forward  their  applications, 
with  testimonials  as  to  fitness,  &c.,  and  have  elected  on  the  evidence  of  such  documents  ; 
in  others  they  have  been  directed  in  their  choice  by  the  known  character  of  persons  who, 
it  was  ascertained,  were  willing  to  accept  the  offices  in  question. 

With  respect  to  the  durations  of  these  offices,  three  are  limited  to  five  years,  with  the 
privilege  of  re-election,  namely,  the  Professorships  of  Civil  Engineering,  of  Geology,  and 
of  Applied  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy.  No  limit  has  been  prescribed  to  the  remainder, 
nor  are  any  necessarily  forfeited  on  the  possessor  attaining  any  other  appointment,  except 
the  Assistant  Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy,  which  must  be  resigned  when  the 
Fellow  holding  it  is  co-opted  to  the  Board,  or  resigns  his  Fellowship. 

11.  Do  the  present  Professors  hold  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment  or  office,  besides 
their  Professorships  ? 

Sir  John  Mac  Neill  practises  as  a Civil  Engineer,  but  holds  no  Collegiate  appointment 
except  his  Professorship. 

Mr.  Downing  has  at  present  no  other  occupation  or  office. 

Dr.  Apjohn  is  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  School  connected  with  the  University. 

Mr.  Haughton  is  a Junior  Fellow  and  Tutor,  but  holds  no  other  office  except  his  Pro- 
fessorship. 

Dr.  Hart,  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Salmon  are  Junior  Fellows.  The  offices  held  by  them  in 
the  College  are  detailed  in  the  Answers  to  the  Questions  forwarded  to  the  Tutors. 

12.  Is  there  any  provision  for  appointing  Deputies  to  the  Professors  in  the  Engineering 
School  during  their  illness  or  absence  ? 13.  Is  there  any  provision  for  providing  retiring 
pensions,  in  the  event  of  their  becoming  permanently  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
their  offices  ? 

No  provision  has  been  made  for  appointing  Deputies,  nor  for  granting  retiring  pensions 
to  any  of  the  Professors  connected  with  this  School  in  event  of  their  becoming  permanently 
unable  to  discharge  their  _ duties.  Most  of  the  Professorships  being  limited  in  tenure,  a 
provision  of  the  latter  kind  appears  unnecessary ; and,  moreover,  as  the  Board  have  it 
always  in  their  power  to  provide  for  these  and  similar  contingencies,  whenever  they  arise, 
it  seems  more  satisfactory  to  legislate  for  particular  cases  according  to  their  respective 
circumstances. 

14.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  from  time  to  time  made  regulations  and  orders 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Professors  of  the  Engineering  School,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  their  respective  offices  ? 

The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  frequently  revised  and  modified  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  School  in  all  its  departments. 

15.  Are  the  duties  of  the  Professorships  now  connected  with  the  Engineering  School 
confined  exclusively  to  that  School,  or  do  they  extend  to  any  other  part  of  the  business  of 
the  University  ? 
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The  duties  of  the  several  Professorships  attached  to  this  School  are  specially  appropriated 
to  it,  and  do  not  extend  to  any  other  part  of  the  business  of  the  University. 

1 6.  What  is  the  form  of  Diploma  of  Civil  Engineering  granted  by  the  University  ? 

The  following  is  the  F orm  of  Diploma  : — 

“ University  of  Dublin.  School  of  Engineering. 

“ This  Diploma  was  awarded  to  A.  B.,  in  testimony  of  his  having  diligently  attended 
the  several  Courses  of  Lectures  and  practical  instruction  prescribed  for  Students  in  this 
School,  and  of  his  having  answered  with  credit  at  the  final  Examination  in  the  subjects 
enumerated  below.  In  attestation  whereof,  the  respective  Examiners  have  hereto  affixed 
their  signatures.” 

[Here  follow  the  Signatures  of  all  the  Professors  and  Lecturers  of  the  School .*] 

1 7.  Are  there  any  privileges  connected  with  it  ? 

There  are  no  privileges  at  present  connected  with  the  possession  of  this  Diploma.  It 
appears  reasonable,  however,  to  expect  that,  before  long,  Public  Boards  and  individuals 
possessing  patronage  in  this  department,  will  require  Candidates  for  appointments  to  pro- 
duce Diplomas  or  Certificates  from  competent  authorities,  attesting  the  fact  of  their  having 
received  a suitable  professional  education,  as  in  the  case  of  similar  appointments  connected 
with  the  other  liberal  professions,  among  which  the  profession  of  Civil  Engineering  now 
justly  claims  to  rank. 

18.  What  is  the  number  of  Diplomas  which  have  been  granted  in  each  year  since  the 
School  was  founded  ? 

The  total  number  of  Diplomas  granted  up  to  the  present  year,  1852,  is  69. 

19.  What  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  Engineering  School  since 
it  was  first  established,  and  with  what  object  -were  such  alterations  made  ? 

The  principal  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  the  details  of  this  School,  since  its 
establishment,  are  the  following  : — 

i.  — The  Course  originally  lasted  only  for  two  years  : this  was  found  by  experience  to  be 
too  limited  a period,  and  in  1845  it  was  extended  to  three  years. 

ii.  — There  were  originally  no  means  of  distinguishing  Students  according  to  their  answer- 
ing at  their  final  Examination  ; in  1848  it  was  arranged  that  along  with  the  Diploma  of  the 
School,  special  Certificates  in  three  several  departments — namely,  (1)  Civil  Engineering ; 
(2)  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology;  and  (3)  Physics  and  Mechanics — should  be  granted 
to  such  Students  as  distinguished  themselves  in  these  subjects  respectively.  It  was  also 
determined  at  the  same  time  to  give  Certificates  in  Surveying,  Levelling,  and  Mapping  to 
such  Students  as  exhibited  suitable  proficiency  in  these  departments  of  their  Course,  but 
had  failed  to  satisfy  the  Examiners  in  the  higher  branches  of  Civil  Engineering. 

hi Previous  to  1851,  a Student,  before  joining  the  School,  was  required  not  only  to 

complete  the  Junior  Freshman  year  in  Arts,  but  also  to  pass  the  Michaelmas  Examination 
of  that  year.  In  the  year  1851,  a special  Entrance  Examination  was  instituted,  both  to 
test — more  satisfactorily  than  could  be  done  at  a Term  Examination — the  proficiency 
of  the  Candidates  in  Elementary  Mathematics,  and  also  to  enable  such  Students  as  might 
have  been  prevented  by  any  cause  from  attending  the  particular  Examination  above  referred 
to,  to  join  the  School  regularly  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session. 

II.  Discipline  of  the  Engineering  School. 

1.  In  case  of  the  negligent  performance  of  duties  by  the  Professors  connected  with  the 
Engineering  School,  in  what  body  or  office  is  the  jurisdiction  of  censure  and  punishment 
vested?  2.  By  what  authority  was  this  jurisdiction  created? 

The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  the  same  control  and  power  over  this  School 
which  they  have  over  other  departments  of  the  University. 

3.  Are  the  Lectures  or  Examinations,  or  any  of  them,  of  the  Professors  of  the  Engineer- 
ing School  required  to  be  public  ? 

The  Professors  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  are  required,  each,  to  deliver  one  public 
Course  of  Lectures  in  the  year.  There  are  no  public  Examinations  connected  with  the 
School. 

4.  Are  any  of  the  Lectures  or  of  the  Examination  Papers  of  the  Professors  of  the  Engi- 
neering School  required  to  be  published?  5.  Have  the  present  Professors  published  any 
of  the  Lectures  or  Examination  Papers  given  by  them  ? 

The  Professors  are  not  required  to  publish  any  of  their  Lectures.  They  are  in  the  habit 
of  giving  printed  Papers  of  Questions  at  the  Examinations  conducted  by  them,  duplicate 
copies  of  which  are  bound  up  with  the  other  University  Examination  Papers,  and  lodged 
in  the  Lending  Library  for  the  benefit  of  the  Students.  Several  of  the  Professors  have 
published  works  on  the  subject  of  their  Lectures,  which  will  be  found  enumerated  subse- 
quently among  the  Text-books  of  the  School. 

III.  Studies  of  the  Engineering  School. 

1 . How  far  is  the  education  given  in  the  Engineering  School  intended  to  be  complete  ; 

• It  may  be  observed,  that  every  testimonial  granted  by  the  Board  in  connexion  with  this  School  is  signed  by 
the  ltegistrar  of  the  University.  It  is  also  signed  by  the  Student  to  whom  it  is  awarded,  to  guard  as  far  as 
possible  against  its  being  made  use  of  by  any  other  person. 
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and  how  far  is'it  intended  to  be  preparatory  to  instruction  of  an  advanced  character  given 
elsewhere  ? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  in  a satisfactory  manner,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  that 
every  liberal  profession  has  both  a theoretical  and  a practical  aspect,  that  it  is  at  once  a 
Science  and  an  Art.  It  is  an  Art,  as  having  a practical  end  and  aim,  which  it  is  its  object 
to  realize ; and  it  is  a Science,  so  far  forth  as  the  best  means  of  effecting  that  end  have  been 
analyzed  _ and  reduced  to  system  and  method.  Now,  as  regards  the  Science  of  Civil 
Engineering,  the  Course  of  education  given  in  this  School  professes  to  be  complete.  It 
includes  the  full  development  of  all  the  principles  on  which  the  practice  of  the  Art  in  its 
several  departments  should  be  based,  as  well  as  instruction  in  all  the  ancillary  sciences.  As 
regards  the  Art  of  Engineering  also,  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  School  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired  in  several  of  its  branches.  Thus,  Candidates  for  the  Diploma  are  expected 
to  be  proficients  in  the  practice  as  well  as  in  the  theory  of  Surveying,  Levelling,  &c. ; and 
they  have  also  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a sound  practical  knowledge  of  Chemistry  in 
the  Professor’s  Laboratory.  As  to  the  actual  formation  of  public  works,  the  Students  are 
instructed,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained  hereafter,  in  the  minutest  details  connected  with 
their  construction ; their  opportunities  of  acquiring  practical  skill  in  this  department  are, 
however,  necessarily  limited;  and  it  is  not  in  fact  until  they  enter  upon  the  independent 
practice  of  their  profession,  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  perfect  themselves  in  this  respect. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  the  same  thing  is  true  in  all  the  liberal  professions,  namely, 
that  while  it  is  possible  to  communicate  a sound  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Science, 
and  of  several  of  the  details  and  processes  of  the  Art,  in  professional  Schools,  it  is  profes- 
sional practice  alone  which  can,  in  many  instances,  impart  any  degree  of  practical  skill,  and 
which  is  in  all  cases  required  to  perfect  it. 

2.  What  conditions  are  required  from  Students  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  attend 
the  Engineering  School  as  Candidates  for  the  Diploma  of  Civil  Engineering  ? 3.  What 
courses  of  Lectures  are  such  Students  required  to  attend  in  the  Engineering  School,  and 
during  what  period  do  these  courses  of  Lectures  continue  ? 4.  What  Examinations  are 

such  Students  required  to  pass,  and  during  what  period  does  the  entire  course  for  the 
Diploma  of  Civil  Engineering  extend?  5.  What  arrangements  are  made  for  giving  prac- 
tical instruction  in  Drawing,  Surveying,  Levelling,  and  Chemistry?  6.  Are  any  other 
Students  of  the  University  allowed  to  attend  the  Lectures  or  Examinations,  in  the  Engi- 
neering School?  7.  Is  any  privilege  or  advantage,  besides  the  Diploma,  conferred  on  any 
Students  for  regular  attendance  on  such  Lectures,  or  for  passing  such  Examinations?  8. 
State  the  subjects  lectured  on,  and  examined  in  by  the  several  Professors  of  the  Engineer- 
ing School.  9.  State  the  books  or  portions  of  books  prescribed  or  recommended  by  the 
Professors,  for  the  Students  preparing  for  the  Examinations  in  the  Engineering  School, 
during  the  last  five  years.  10.  Is  any  person  permitted  to  attend  the  Lectures  or  Exami- 
nations in  the  Engineering  School,  who  has  no  other  connexion  with  the  University  ? 11. 
Is  such  a person  permitted  to  be  a Candidate  for  Prizes,  or  to  obtain  a Certificate  for  having 
attended  the  Lectures  or  Examinations  ? 1 2.  What  is  the  number  and  aggregate  value  of 

the  Prizes  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  subjects  taught  in  the  Engineering  School  ? 
13.  Are  any  Medals,. Exhibitions,  or  Scholarships,  awarded  for  proficiency  in  such  subjects? 

In  order  to  present  in  a connected  form  the  information  sought  in  these  Questions,  we 
beg  to  lay  before  the  Commissioners  the  following  digest  of  the  rules  of  the  School. 


Rules  of  Engineering  School. 

Qualifications  of  Students. — All  Students  in  the  Engineering  School  must  have  their 
names  on  the  College  Books,  and  be  subject  to  its  general  discipline.  Previous  to  admission 
into  the  School  they  must  have  completed  one  year  in  Arts,  and  passed  a preliminary 
Examination  in  the  Elements  of  Geometry,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Trigonometry.  After 
joining  the  School  they  may  continue  their  Course  in  Arts,  or  not,  at  their  option.  As  a 
fact,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  Students  who  have  obtained 
the  Diploma  of  the  School,  have  also  graduated  in  Arts. 

Course  of  Study. — The  Course  of  the  School  extends  over  a period  of  three  years,  and 
the  subjects  of  instruction  are  distributed  as  follow : — 


First  Year. 
Mathematics. 

Theoretical  Mechanics,  and 
Hydrostatics. 

Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and 
Crystallography. 


Second  Year. 
Applied  Mechanics,  and  Hy- 
drodynamics. 

Experimental  Physics,  and 
Theory  of  Steam  Engine. 
Surveying  & Levelling,  Plan 
Drawing,  with  Applications 
I of  Descriptive  Geometry. 


Third  Year. 

Principles  of  Practical  En- 
gineering. 

Geology. 

Surveying  and  Drawing. 


First  Year. 

Mathematics. — The  Mathematics  of  the  first  year  include  the  Elements  of  Trigonometry 
and  Logarithms,  Analytic  and  Descriptive  Geometry,  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 
The  books  recommended  and  lectured  in  are,  Luby’s  Trigonometry,  with  Selections 
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from  Lefebure  de  Fourcy’s  Descriptive  Geometry,  and  Lacroix’s  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus. 

Theoretical  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics. — This  course  comprises  the  Laws  of  Equi- 
librium and  Motion  of  Solid  Bodies,  and  the  Laws  of  Pressure  of  Fluids.  The  Text-books 
are,  Dr.  Hart’s  Treatises  on  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics. 

Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Crystallography . — The  Chemical  Course  is  composed  of 
two  distinct  parts,  the  first  comprehending  the  Laws  of  Combination  and  the  details  of 
general  Chemistry,  as  far  as  the  Metalloids  and  their  more  important  combinations  are 
concerned. 

In  the  second  division  of  the  Course,  delivered  in  Hilary  Term,  the  Metals  are  discussed, 
and  such  of  their  compounds  as  are  interesting  in  a technological  point  of  view  : — Mortars, 
oommon  and  hydraulic,  Cements,  and  Building  Materials  of  every  description,  are  made 
subjects  of  especial  study  ; and  speedy  methods  are  taught  of  examining  quantitatively 
ordinary  and  Mineral  Waters,  Marls,  Soils,  Earthy  Minerals,  and  Metallic  Ores  ; and,  when 
such  may  be  necessary,  of  effecting  their  exact  analysis. 

By  these  preliminary  exercises,  the  Student  is  prepared  for  the  successful  study  of 
Mineralogy,  to  which,  including  Crystallography,  the  entire  of  Trinity  Term  is  devoted. 

For  the  Examination  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Students  are  recommended  to  read  the 
following  works,  as  auxiliary  to  the  Professor’s  Lectures  : Turner,  Gregory,  or  Regnault’s 
Chemistry;  Rose  or  Regnault’s  Crystallography;  Dana’s  Mineralogy;  and  Apjohn’s 
Catalogue  of  Minerals  in  the  College  Museum. 

Second  Year. 

Applied  Mechanics  and  Hydrodynamics. — The  following  subjects  are  included  in  this 
Course  : — the  Equilibrium  of  Structures  ; Pressure  of  Banks  of  Earth  ; Strength  of  Beams ; 
Measure  of  Labouring  Force,  and  its  Application  to  the  Calculation  of  Water-power.  The 
Text-books  are,  Dr.  Hart’s  Mechanics  and  Hydrodynamics,  with  Selections  from  the  works 
of  Barlow,  Venturoli,  and  Moseley. 

Experimental  Physics — The  Lectures  in  this  department  are  experimental.  The  Stu- 
dents are  recommended  to  read,  in  connexion  with  them,  one  of  the  elementary  treatises 
on  Physics  by  Lame,  Pouillet,  or  Peclet,  or  the  treatises  on  the  Physical  Sciences  published 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge ; and  in  reference  to  particular 
subjects,  Mr.  Dixon’s  Treatise  on  Heat,  Thomson  on  Heat  and  Electricity,  De  Pambour 
on  the  Theory  of  the  Steam  Engine,  and  selections  from  his  Treatise  on  Locomotive 
Engines. 

Surveying  and  Levelling. — The  Students  are  taught  the  principles  of  Surveying  and 
Levelling,  by  Lectures,  the  practice  in  the  field.  The  chief  object  of  the  instruction  given 
in  this  year  is  to  render  the  Students  proficients  in  the  art  of  Levelling,  and  of  Surveying 
for  acreage  and  boundaries.  As  to  the  former,  in  Michaelmas  Term  a section  of  an  existing 
road  is  taken  between  two  determined  points,  and  also  a map  of  the  ground  by  the  pris- 
matic compass,  and  then,  between  the  same  points,  a section  of  a proposed  deviation  from 
it  is  made,  with  the  requisite  cross  sections.  Each  Student  is  required  to  have  a correct 
field-book,  with  plot  and  fair  copy.  In  Hilary  and  Trinity  Terms  a survey  of  a farm  for 
acreage  is  undertaken.  The  class  in  all  these  exercises  having  been  taught  the  proper 
methods  of  proceeding,  is  subdivided  into  parties  which  mutually  check  each  other,  and 
the  Students  thus  learn  more  effectually  the  use  of  the  instruments  than  by  merely  seeing 
the  section  or  survey  carried  on  by  others.  A large  supply  of  instruments  has  been  pur- 
chased for  the  use  of  the  Students,  who  are  intrusted  with  them  on  application  to  the 
Professor;  and  many  finish  complete  plans  and  sections  in  addition  to' those  performed 
under  instruction  in  class. 

The  books  recommended  to  be  read  on  these  subjects  are,  Simms  on  Levelling  ; Wil- 
liams’ Practical  Geodesy ; Heather  on  Mathematical  Instruments  ; Claudel,  Aide  Memoire 
for  Civil  Engineers. 

Plan  Drawing,  Orthographic  and  Isometric  Projection. — The  Drawing  School  is  open 
during  the  whole  year,  with  the  exception  of  a few  weeks,  from  9 o’clock  in  the  morning 
until  3 or  4 o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  When  the  Students  commence  plan  drawing,  the 
Professor  is  assisted  in  giving  them  the  elementary  instruction  necessary  for  beginners  by 
a draughtsman,  who  is  at  other  times  employed  in  preparing  drawings  and  diagrams 
for  the  use  of  the  School.  There  is  a large  collection  of  drawings  for  the  use  of  the 
Students,  comprising  copies  of  the  plans  of  several  of  the  great  public  works  which  have 
been  executed  within  the  last  few  years  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  As  a test  of  their 
diligence  and  progress,  the  Students  are  required  to  produce  at  the  Examination  at  the 
close  of  this  year  the  plot  and  fair  copy  of  all  sections  and  surveys  performed  by  them 
under  instruction  during  the  year,  and  also  drawings  and  tracings  of  different  engineering 
works. 

On  the  principles  of  Drawing  and  Mapping,  the  Students  are  recommended  to  consult 
Buck  on  the  Oblique  Arch;  Gwilt  on  the  Projection  of  Shadows;  Sopwith’s  Isometrical 
Perspective ; Le  Blanc,  Choix  de  Modeles  appliques  a l'enseignement  de  dessin  de  machines; 
and  Wilme’s  Hand-book  of  Mapping. 

Third  Year. 

Geology — This  Course  includes  Physical  Geography,  with  its  applications  to  Geology ; 
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Descriptive  Geology  ; and  Applied  Geology.  In  order  to  illustrate  as  far  as  possible  the 
subjects  treated  of  in  his  Lectures,  the  Professor  accompanies  the  Students  in  excursions  to 
localities  of  geological  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin. 

The  books  recommended  for  the  use  of  the  Students  are,  Ansted’s  Elementary  Manual  of 
Physical  Geography  and  Geology ; Lyell’s  Principles  of  Geology ; and  Lyell’s  Manual  of 
Elementary  Geology. 

Practical  Engineering. — The  Students  are  this  year  instructed  in  the  principles  and 
details  of  the  formation  of  public  works  designed  to  facilitate  the  intercommunication 
of  distant  countries  and  different  parts  of  the  same  country,  whose  construction  is  the 
proper  business  of  the  Civil,  as  distinguished  from  the  Military,  Naval,  or  Mechanical 
Engineer.  The  Lectures  on  these  subjects  are  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  models  of 
several  of  the  most  recent  works  of  celebrity,  of  which  a large  collection  is  being  gra- 
dually formed.  One  day  of  the  week  also  is  set  apart  every  term  in  this  year  to  a cate- 
chetical lecture  on  the  subject  of  Specifications,  illustrated  by  drawings  and  diagrams. 
The  Text-book  is  a Selection  of  Specifications,  compiled  by  "the  Professor,  and  printed 
at  the  expense  of  the  Board.  This  work  includes  the  specifications  of  various  roads 
railways,  canals,  water-works  for  the  supply  of  cities,  &c.,  which  have  been  all 
actually  completed  under  the  regulation  of  these  documents.  A difficulty  often  felt  bv 
Students  in  the  commencement  of  their  engineering  studies  is  thus  obviated, — the  diffi- 
culty, namely,  of  learning  from  examples  the  method  of  drawing  out  specifications  and 
of  forming  some  judgment  as  to  the  prices  of  work.  By  this  course  of  instruction  the 
Students  acquire  also  a knowledge  of  routine  duties,  and  a sense  of  the  value  of  minute 
and  accurate  detail.  The  subject  of  the  strength  and  deflection  of  materials  is  also  taught 
by  Lectures  in  this  year,  and  illustrated  by  experiments,  several  of  the  forms  of  apparatus 
devised  by  Professor  Willis,  E.  Ilodgkinson,  and  Barlow,  for  this  purpose,  having  been 
provided  for  the  use  of  the  School. 

The  Students  are  recommended  to  read  selections  from  the  following  works : On 

Railways : Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  London  (papers  in  them 
on  Railway  Viaducts  and  works) ; Dempsey’s  Practical  Railway  Engineer ; Day  on  Rail- 
ways ; De  Pampour  on  the  Locomotive  Engine.  On  Roads : Parnell  and  Leahy.  On 
Canals : Selection  of  Specifications ; and  on  Miscellaneous  Subjects : Barlow  and  E . 
I-Iodgkinson  on  Strength  of  Materials ; E.  Clarke  on  Tubular  Bridges  ; Moseley’s  Works  ; 
Sir  J.  Mac  Neill’s  Tables  on  Earthwork  ; Dwyer  on  Hydraulic  Engineering,  &c. 

Surveying,  fyc — The  practice  of  surveying  is  continued  through  this  year,  with  special 
reference  to  surveying  for  contract  plans,  setting  out  lines  of  roads  and  railways,  &c. 
For  this  purpose  a project  of  some  public  work  to  be  constructed  in  a determined  district 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  is  undertaken.  The  centre  line  is  actually  ranged  and 
staked  out  on  the  curves  and  straight  portions ; transverse  sections  of  the  ground  are 
taken  ; and  maps  and  sections  are  made  of  the  roads  crossed.  In  the  School  the  gradients 
are  struck  on  the  longitudinal  section,  and  the  half-widths  of  ground  and  fencing  deter- 
mined, and  plotted  on  the  Map,  the  earthwork  calculated,  and  designs  and  estimates  of 
the  works  of  Art  prepared.  As  a rule,  no  more  than  two  Students  are  allowed  to 
have  the  same  gradients ; two  to  enable  them  to  check  one  another,  and  no  more  than 
two,,  to  obviate  mere  copying  by  the  idle.  It  may  be  remarked  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  limited  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Students  during 
Term,  the  Professor  devotes  to  field-work  a considerable  portion  of  the  intervals 
between  the  Academic  Terms. 

Progress  in  the  School.— The  classes  of  Students,  in  the  first,  second,  and  third 
years  of  their  course,  are  called  the  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior  Classes,  respectively.  To 
be  entitled  to  rise  from  one  of  these  Classes  to  the  next  succeeding,  a Student  must  have 
attended  with  diligence  and  regularity  all  the  Courses  of  Lectures  prescribed  for  his 
Class,  during  each  of  the  three  Terms  of  the  academic  year.  He  is  further  required  to 
pass  an  Examination  at  the  end  of  the  third  Term  in  the  business  of  the  year,  before  the 
Lecturers,  who  examine. in  their  respective  departments.  Should  a Student  fail  from  any 
cause  to  pass  this  Examination  (which  is  held  in  the  month  of  July),  he  is  allowed  to 
present  himself  at  a Supplemental  Examination  in  the  month  of  November  following,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  next  academic  year.  If  he  should  fail  in  passing  then,  he  loses 
a year’s  standing. 

Graduates  in  Arts,  or  Students  who  have  answered  for  their  degree,  are  permitted  to 
join  the  Middle  Class  on  condition  of  their  passing  a preliminary  Examination  in  the 
Mathematics  and  Mechanics  of  the  Junior  year,  and  attending  the  Lectures  on  Chemistry 
and  Mineralogy,  along  with  the  Lectures  prescribed  for  the  Middle  Class. 

Annual  Examinations  for  testing  Progress.— These  Examinations  are  held,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  in  July  and  November.  They  continue  for  three  days,  each  Class  being 
examined  on  a separate  day  by  each  of  its  three  Lecturers.  t The  Students  who  pass  are 
divided  into  Classes,  and  arranged  in  order  of  merit. 

These  Examinations  are  found  to  have  a very  beneficial  tendency;  they  not  only 
encourage  attention  to  the  subjects  lectured  on  during  the  year,  and  stimulate  diligent 
Students  to  increased  exertion,  but  they  also  serve  to  weed  out  of  the  School  many  who 
are  either  incompetent  or  idle,  and  who  have  joined  it  from  a mistaken  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  studies  pursued  in  it,  or  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  solicitations  of  parents  or 
friends.  Their  effect  in  this  latter  respect  is  strikingly  exhibited  by  a comparison  of  the 
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numbers  who  have  joined  the  School  with  the  numbers  of  those  who  have  risen  to  the  Middle 
and  Senior  Classes.  These  numbers  are  as  follow : — 

Total  number  who  joined  the  School  from*  1845-46  to  1848-49  inclusive,  110 
Of  these  there  rose  to  the  Middle  Class,  . . . . . • 74 

And  to  the  Senior, 53 

Of  whom  36  obtained  the  Diploma  of  the  School. 

And  although  we  should  not  be  justified  in  ascribing  the  diminution  of  numbers  in  the 
Middle  and  Senior  Classes  to  the  effect  of  the  Annual  Examinations  alone,  yet  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  have  mainly  contributed  to  it,  and  that  they  have  thus  been  the  means 
of  causing  many  to  discontinue  their  connexion  witli  the  School,  before  it  was  too  late  for 
them  to  apply  themselves  to  some  other  course  of  study  for  which  they  were  better 
qualified. 

Final  Examination  for  Diplomas  and  Certificates — The  Examination  for  the 
Diploma  is  held  twice  in  the  year,  in  the  months  of  October  and  April.  All  the  Pro- 
fessors of  the  School,  except  the  Lecturer  in  Mathematics,  assist  at  it ; they  each  devote 
a day  to  the  Examination,  or  more,  if  the  Candidates.be  numerous.  The  Examination  is 
conducted  partly  viva  voce,  and  partly  by  paper  questions.  If  the  Professor  Extraordinary 
of  Engineering,  Sir  John  Mac  Neill,  is  prevented  from  attending,  he  forwards  a paper  of 
questions  to  the  Professor,  who  transmits  to  him  the  answers  of  the  Candidates.  After  the 
Examination  is  concluded,  the  Examiners  meet  and  decide  upon  the  result,  which  they 
communicate  to  the  Board. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  Diploma  of  the  School,  a Candidate  must  exhibit  a respectable 
proficiency  in  all  the  departments  of  the  Course,  most  stress,  however,  being  laid  on  the 
immediate  business  of  his  future  profession.  Should  he  display  general  deficiency,  he  is 
remitted  to  the  next  half-yearly  Examination;  but  if  he  is  only  deficient  in  one  or 
two  subjects,  the  Examiners  may  at  their  discretion  remit  him  for  a shorter  period,  and 
re-examine  him  on  those  subjects  alone.  The  form  of  the  Diploma  has  been  given  above. 

If  a Student  fails  in  Practical  Engineering,  but  exhibits  a respectable  proficiency  in  the 
Practice  and  Theory  of  Surveying,  &c.,  the  Examiners  are  empowered  to  recommend  him 
to  the  Board  as  qualified  to  obtain  a Certificate  of  Surveying,'  &c.,  of  which  the  form  is 
as  follows : — 


Professors  and 
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“ University  of  Dublin School  of  Engineering. 

“ This  Certificate  was  awarded  to  A.  B.,  in  testimony  of  his  having  attended  the  Course 
of  Lectures  and  practical  Instruction  prescribed  for  Students  in  this  School,  and  of  his 
proficiency  in  Surveying,  Levelling,  and  the  general  details  of  office  work.” 

[ This  Certificate  is  signed  by  the  Professor  of  Engineering.'] 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  no  Student  has  ever  yet  been  content  witli  receiving 
this  Certificate,  even  in  the  event  of  his  failing  altogether  to  obtain  the  regular  Diploma  of 
the  School. 

In  order  to  distinguish  Candidates  who  exhibit  remarkable  proficiency  m certain  depart- 
ments, the  whole  Course  is  divided  into  three  groups  of  allied  subjects.  These  are: — (1) 
Practical  Engineering,  Surveying,  &c. ; (2)  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology;  (3) 
Mechanics,  and  Experimental  Physics.  And  the  Examiners  may  recommend  to  the  Board 
any  Student,  whose  answering  appears  to  them  to  entitle  him  to  such  distinction,  to  obtain 
a special  Honorary  Certificate  in  one  or  more  of  these  departments.  The  form  of  these 
Certificates  is  as  follows : — 


“University  of  Dublin School  of  Engineering. 


“ This  is  to  certify  that  A.  B.,  having  after  a solemn  Examination  obtained  the  regular 
Diploma  in  Civil  Engineering  granted  by  this  University,  has  been  awarded  this  Additional 
Certificate,  in  testimony  of  his  superior  merit  in  the  following  departments.” 

[ This  Certificate  is  signed  by  the  Examiners  in  the  departments 
for  which  it  is  awarded .] 

Distinctions  and  Prizes. — Except  these  Certificates,  which  are  designed  to  mark  the 
degree  of  proficiency  attained  by  the  Candidates  in  the  several  branches  of  their  Course, 
there  are  no  Honors  awarded  at  any  of  the  Examinations  held  in  connexion  with  the  School, 
nor  are  there  any  Prizes  for  proficiency  in  the  subjects  included  in  its  Course.  The  Pro- 
fessors have  never  applied  to  the  Board  to  establish  any  rewards  of  this  kind.  It  has 
always  appeared  to  them  that  the  universally  admitted  dependence  of  success  in  the 
profession  of  Civil  Engineering  on  the  possession  of  professional  skill  furnishes  Students 
in  this  School  with  sufficient  motives  to  exertion,  and  renders  it  unnecessary  to  stimulate 
them  by  scholastic  prizes  or  distinctions  to  a diligent  use  of  the  advantages  afforded  them. 

Non-Professional  Students. — All  Students  whose  names  are  on  the  College  books  are 
allowed  to  attend  any  of  the  courses  of  Lectures  or  instructions  given  in  this  School  with- 


* We  have  selected  this  period  because  the  three-year  Course  first  came  into  operation  in  1845-46,  ana  the 
Class  of  1848-49  is  the  latest  whose  members  were  entitled  to  present  themselves  as  Candidates  for  the  Diploma. 
It  should  be  observed,  that  of  the  Students  who  lost  standing,  six  subsequently  joined  the  Middle  Class,  of  whom 
five  rose  to  the  Senior,  and  four  obtained  the  Diploma;  and  four  joined  the  Senior  Class,  of  whom  one  obtained 
the  Diploma.  Thirteen  also,  during  the  same  period,  availed  themselves  of  their  privilege  as  Graduates  to  join 
the  School  in  the  Middle  Class ; of  these,  nine  rose  to  the  Senior,  and  seven  obtained  the  Diploma. 
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out  complying  with  the  rules  affecting  Candidates  for  its  Diploma,  as  to  Examinations, 
&c.  If  they  attend  the  Lectures  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  or  the  Professor  of 
Engineering,  they  are  required  to  pay  a fee  of  £5  a year,  hut  there  is  no  fee  charged  for 
attendance  on  the  Lectures  of  the  other  Professors.  When  the  School  was  first  established, 
it  was  hoped  that  this  arrangement  would  encourage  the  attendance  of  non-professional 
Students,  to  whom  in  after  life  the  instruction  given  in  such  of  the  Applied  Sciences  as  are 
included  in  its  Course  would  be,  it  was  thought,  most  useful.  This  expectation,  however, 
has  been  very  imperfectly  realized,  as  but  few,  except  professional  Students,  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  School. 

14.  Is  it  any  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Professors  of  the  Engineering  School,  as  such,  to 
assist  at  the  General  or  Honor  Examinations  of  the  Undergraduate  Course  in  Trinity 
College? 

Tiie  Professors  of  the  Engineering  School,  as  such,  take  no  share  in  the  General  or 
Honor  Examinations  of  the  Undergraduate  Course. 

15.  What  arrangements  are  made  for  having  the  Engineering  School  supplied  with  the 
apparatus  necessary  for  instruction  ? 

A draughtsman  is  continually  employed  in  the  School  in  preparing  the  diagrams  neces- 
sary for  the  illustration  of  Lectures,  and  the  drawings  required  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Students.  The  Professor  is  allowed  a fixed  sum  annually  for  the  construction  of  models, 
and  the  Board  have  always  shown  themselves  ready,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Professors, . 
to  purchase  any  apparatus,  models,  diagrams,  specimens,  &c.,  which  may  he  considered 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  instruction. 

IV.  Revenues  of  the  Engineering  School. 

1 . What  are  the  emoluments  of  the  several  Professorships  of  the  Engineering  School, 
and  from  what  sources  derived  ? 2.  By  what  authority  have  the  amounts  of  the  salaries 
of  these  Professors  been  fixed  ? 

The  emoluments  of  the  several  Professorships  connected  with  this  School  are  as 
follow : — 


The  Professor  Extraordinary  of  Civil  Engineering,  no  salary. 

The  Professor,  £200  per  annum,  fixed  salary,  and  £5  from  each  of  the  Pupils  in  the 
Middle  and  Senior  Classes. 

The  Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  £250  per  annum,  and  £5  from  each 
Pupil  in  the  Junior  Class. 

The  Professor  of  Geology,  £200  per  annum. 

The  Assistant  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  £50  per  annum. 

The  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Donegal  Lecturer  in  Mathematics  have  no 
additional  salaries  for  their  duties  in  connexion  with  this  School.  The  salaries  attached  to 
their  offices  are  at  present  £60  British  and  £60  Irish,  respectively. 

3.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  College  fees  to  be  paid  by  a Student  before  he  is  entitled 
to  attend  the  Engineering  School  as  a Candidate  for  the  Diploma  ? 4.  What  is  the  total 
amount  of  such  fees  to  be  paid  in  each  year  during  his  attendance?  5.  Is  there  any  fee 
on  the  Diploma?  6.  How  much  of  the  entire  fees  paid  by  an  Engineering  Student,  from 
his  entrance  till  he  obtains  the  Diploma,  is  appropriated — (a).  To  the  general  funds  of  the 
College  ? (6).  To  the  Tutor  Fellows  ? (c).  To  the  Professors  of  the  Engineering  School  ? 
(d).  To  any  other  College  officers? 

As  a Student,  before  joining  the  School  as  a Candidate  for  the  Diploma,  must  have  com- 
pleted a year  in  Arts,  he  must  have  paid  Entrance  and  College  fees  for  one  year  previous 
to  admission.  During  his  progress  through  the  School  he  pays,  in  addition  to  his  College 
fees,  £10  a year  to  the  School;  of  this  sum  £5  goes  to  the  general  funds  of  the  College, 
and  £5,  as  mentioned  before,  to  the  Processor  of  Chemistry,  or  the  Assistant  Professor  of 
Engineering.  Of  the  College  fees,  eight  guineas  a year  are  allotted  to  the  Tutors,  the  rest 
to  the  funds  of  the  College.  There  is  a fee  to  the  Registrar  of  £l  on  the  Diploma,  and  of 
the  same  amount  for  one  or  more  special  Certificates. 

Thus  the  annual  payments  of  a Student  in  the  Engineering  School  amount  to  £25  ; for 
this  he  receives  his  professional  education,  and  also  education  in  Arts.  It  may  be  remarked, 
that  Students  in  the  department  of  Applied  Sciences  in  King’s  College,  London,  and  in  the 
department  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  University  of  Durham,,  pay  for  their  professional 
education  alone  about  £37  per  annum. 

7 . What  number  of  Students  attended  the  Lectures  of  each  of  the  Professors  of  the 
Engineering  School,  during  each  year,  commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1850? 


Return  of  the  total  Number  of  Students  in  the  different  Classes  of  the  Engineering 
School,  in  the  years  1847-48,  1848-49,  1849-50. 


Year. 

Junior  Class. 

Middle  Class. 

Senior  Class. 

. 1847-48 

30 

34 

22 

1848-49 

16 

13 

23 

1849-50 

16 

15 

13 
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8.  Wliat  number  of  Students  attended  each  Examination  in  the  Engineering  School, 
during  the  years  1848,  1S49,  and  1850  ? 

Return  of  the  total  Number  of  Students  who  presented  themselves  at  the  different  Exarrri-  School  to  Ques- 
nations  of  the  Engineering  School,  in  the  years  1847-48,  1848-49,  1849-50.  tionsjm  Paper 


Professors  and 
Lecturers  in  thi 
Engineering 


■ T""' 

Junior  Glass. 

Middle  Glass. 

Examination  for  j 

Diploma. 

Regular 

Examination. 

Supplemental 

Examination. 

Regular 

Examination. 

Supplemental 

Examination. 

Trinity  Term. 

Michaelmas 

Term. 

1847-48 

15 

6 

20 

12 

6 

1848-49 

13 

5 

11 

3 

9 

8 

1849-50 

13 

6 



8 

6 

9 

10 

Revenues  of  the 
Engineering  School. 


It  may  he  observed,  that  the  large  number  of  Students  in  all  the  Classes  m tiie  year 
1847-48,  as  compared  with  the  numbers  in  subsequent  years,  was  mainly  due  to  the 
great  demand  during  the  years  1846-48  for  Engineers  to  superintend  the  Public  Rehef 

Works.  (Signed)  Samuel  Downing,  a.m. 

James  Apjohn,  m.d. 

Samuel  Haughton,  a.m. 
Robert  V.  Dixon,  a m. 
Andrew  S.  Hart,  ll.d. 
George  Salmon,  a.m. 


PAPER  No.  23.— QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  PROVOST  AND  SENIOR  FELLOWS. 

The  Visitors  of  Trinity  College.  Provost^and0 

1.  Since  the  Royal  Statutes  of  1833,  abolishing  annual  visitations,  have  the  Visitors  had  Senior  Felloes. 

any  occasion  to  hold  visitations  under  the  power  given  them  by  that  Statute  ? The  Visitors  of 

2.  Have  the  Visitors,  since  1833,  been  called  on  to  hold  any  extraordinary  visitations  Trinity  College, 
under  the  Statutes  of  King  Charles  the  First  ? 

3.  In  what  cases,  since  1S33,  have  they  been  called  on  to  decide  appeals  by  members  of 

the  College  ? . . . 

4.  In  what  cases,  since  1833,  have  they  been  called  on  to  decide  on  the  interpretation  ot 
the  College  Statutes  ? 

5.  In  what  cases,  since  1833,  have  they  been  called  on  to  give  then-  assent  to  Decrees  by 
the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  ? 

6.  Are  the  Visitors  of  Trinity  College  also  the  Visitors  of  the  University  of  Dublin  t 

7.  Are  the  provisions  of  the  Charters  and  Statutes  sufficient  to  give  the  Visitors  complete 
Visitatorial  Power  ? 


Answers  of  the 
Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows 
to  Questions  in 
Paper  No.  23. 


Answers  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  to  the  Questions  in  Paper  No.  23. 

The  Visitors  of  Trinity  College. 

1.  Since  the  Royal  Statutes  of  1833,  abolishing  annual  visitations,  have  the  Visitors  had 
any  occasion  to  hold  visitations  under  the  power  given  them  by  that  Statute  ? _ Thc  yi8it0rs  of 

Since  the  Royal  Statutes  of  1833,  abolishing  annual  visitations,  the  only  occasion  upon  Trinity  College, 
which  a visitation  was  held  was  in  the  case  of  the  appeal  of  Mr.  Denis  C.  Heron,  who 
claimed  to  be  elected  a Scholar,  notwithstanding  his  being  a Roman  Catholic.  _ _ 

2 Have  the  Visitors,  since  1833,  been  called  on  to  hold  any  extraordinary  visitations 
under  the  Statutes  of  King  Charles  the  First?  3.  In  what  cases,  since  1833,  have  they 
been  called  on  to  decide  appeals  by  members  of  the  College  ? 

Since  1833  the  Visitors  have  not  been  called  upon  to  hold  any  extraordinary  visitation, 

or  to  decide  any  appeal,  with  the  exception  of  that  just  mentioned.  „ 

4 In  what  cases,  since  1833,  have  they  been  called  onto  decide  on  the  interpretation  ot 

the  College  Statutes?  _ . . ...  « ^ 

Since  1833  the  Visitors  were  called  upon  to  decide  on  the  interpretation  of  a clause 
in  the  Queen’s  Letter  3 Viet. ; the  question  being,  whether,  m the  year  1851,  a Candidate 
for  Fellowship  should  have  been  pre-elected  under  that  Statute,  to  succeed  to  the  next 

5.  In  what  cases,  since  1833,  have  they  been  called  on  to  give  their  assent  to  Decrees  by 
the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows?  . . , „ . 

In  the  year  1833  the  Visitors  gave  their  sanction  to  a change  m the  Lours  ot  Divine 
Service  in  the  College  Chapel,  as  proposed  by  the  Board. 

In  1834,  a Decree  of  the  Board,  prohibiting  the  attendance  of  Students  on  political 
meetings,  or  their  signing  requisitions  for  holding  any  such  meetings,  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Visitors.  _ . . n , ,.  ., 

In  1843  the  Visitors  gave  their  formal  assent  to  a Decree  of  the  Board  regulating  tiie 
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Answers  of  the 
Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows 
to  Questions  in 
Paper  No.  23. 

The  Visitors  of 
Trinity  College. 


Library ; also  in  the  same  year  to  another  Decree,  authorizing  the  sale  of  duplicates  in  the 
Library. 

. And  in  1846,  to  a Decree  of  the  Board  for  reducing  the  Scholars’  fees  for  tuition  from 
eight  guineas  to  four  guineas  per  annum  each. 

6.  Are  the  Visitors  of  Trinity  College  also  the  Visitors  of  the  University  of  Dublin? 

Trinity  College  being  an  University,  it  is  conceived  that  the  Visitors  of  the  College  are 

also  Visitors  of  the  University;  but  this  is  a question  upon  which  there  has  been  no°  legal 
decision  (see  the  Answers  given  to  Questions  No.  3 and  4,  under  the  head  State  of  the 
University,  Paper  No.  2).  J 

7.  Are  the  provisions  of  the  Charters  and  Statutes  sufficient  to  give  the  Visitors  complete 

Visitatorial  power  ? 1 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  provisions  of  the  Charters  and  Statutes,  besides  the  special 
power  conferred  upon  the  Visitors  in  reference  to  the  confirmation  of  Decrees  of  the  Board 
and  other  matters,  give  them  also  all  such  powers  as  belong  by  common  law  to  the  office 
of  Visitors  of  a Royal  Foundation. 

In  the  case  of  the  Queen  at  the  prosecution  of  D.  C.  Heron,  Esq.,  against  the  Visitors  of 
Trinity  College,  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  was  pronounced  by  Chief 
Justice  Pennefather  (10th  June,  1845)  on  the  extent  of  the  powers  committed  to  the  Visitors 
by  the  Statutes.  His  Lordship  said  “ It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  power  of  the  Visitors 
is  totally  unrestrained.  This  power  is  assumed  to  extend  to  every  thing  of  which  just 
complaint  might  be  made.”  And  again  : — “ There  is  nothing  in  these  Charters,  from 
beginning  to  end,  to  limit  the -general  uncontrolled  power  extending  to  all  cases,  which  is 
deemed  at  common  law  to  be  in  the  Visitors  of  a College”  (see  this  Judgment,  reported  bv 
W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq.  Dublin  : 1845.  8vo.).  J 


Trinity  College,  Dublin,  August,  1852. 


(Signed) 


Thomas  Luby,  Registrar. 


Paper  No.  24. 
Questions 

ADDRESSED  TO 
the  Numismatist. 


PAPER  No.  24.— QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  NUMISMATIST. 

1 . At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  was  the  office  of  Numismatist  created  ? 

2.  Has  the  collection  of  coins  in  the  possession  of  the  College  been  formed  chiefly  by 
donations,  or  by  purchases  from  the  funds  of  the  College  ? 

3.  Of  what  classes  of  coins  does  the  collection  consist? 

4.  What  is  the  number  of  medals  and  coins  in  the  collection  ? 

5.  Are  any  arrangements  made  for  obtaining  additional  specimens? 

6.  Is  the  collection  classified  and  arranged  ? 

7.  Has  any  catalogue  of  the  collection  been  published? 

8.  What  are  the  regulations  now  in  force  with  respect  to  allowing  Members  of  the 
University  and  others  to  see  the  collection  ? 

9.  For  what  period  were  you  appointed  to  hold  the  office  of  Numismatist  ? 

10.  State,  generally,  the  duties  of  the  office. 

11.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  the  office  of  Numismatist,  and  from  what  sources 
derived  ? 

12.  What  sum  of  money  has  been  expended  on  the  collection  of  coins  since  your 

appointment  ? J 

13.  From  what  sources  were  the  funds  so  expended  derived? 


Answers  of 
Rev.  J.  A.  Malet, 
f.t.c.d.,  to  Paper 
No.  24. 


Answers  of  the  Rev.  John  Adam  Malet,  f.t.c.d.,  the  Numismatist,  to  the  Questions  in 
Paper  No.  24. 


The  Numismatist. 

1.  At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  was  the  office  of  Numismatist  created? 

In  the  year  1840,  by  the  authority  of  the  Board;  but  I was  not  aware  of  any  such 
special  office  being  created  until  I saw  it  announced  in  the  Calendar;  having  been 
interested  in  the  pursuit,  I had  merely  undertaken,  by.  the  permission  of  the  Board,  to 
arrange  the  coins  which,  at  the  time,  were  lying  in  a mixed  mass. 

2.  Has  the  collection  of  coins  in  the  possession  of  the  College  been  formed  chiefly  by 
donations,  or  by  purchases  from  the  funds  of  the  College  ? 

Previously  to  1840,  solely  by  donations  or  bequests. 

3.  Of  what  clssses  of  coins  does  the  collection  consist  ? 

The  only  part  worthy  of  notice  consists  of  Roman  Silver;  but  there  are  also  some 
Roman  Brass,  also  Greek  coins,  enough  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a good  collection,  if  any 
interest  in  such  a pursuit  were  evinced  in  the  University. 

4.  What  is  the  number  of  medals  and  coins  in  the  collection  ? 

1=281  catalogued  Silver  Roman  coins;  perhaps  300  more,  and  about  300  large  Brass 
Roman  and  Greek. 

5.  Are  any  arrangements  made  for  obtaining  additional  specimens? 

None. 
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6.  Is  the  collection  classified  and  arranged  ? 7.  Has  any  catalogue  of  the  collection 
been  published  ? 

The  Roman  Silver  are  arranged  and  catalogued  by  me  (I  send  a copy  of  the  Catalogue) ; 
the  Brass  arranged  as  far  as  possible. 

8.  What  are  the  regulations  now  in  force  with  respect  to  allowing  Members  of  the 
University  and  others  to  see  the  collection  ? 

No  special  regulations  ; nor  since  the  period  that  I undertook  the  arrangement  of  the 
coins,  did  any  Member  of  our  University,  or  native  of  Ireland,  express  a wish  to  see  the 
collection,  although  any  one  could  have  access  to  it  by  an  application  to  me ; and  even 
while  I was  employed  in  arranging  them  it  was  evidently  looked  on  as  a work  ot  _ no 
practical  bearing.  Yet  I received  strong  letters  of  approval  from  many  English  societies, 
and  Mr.  John  George  Akerman,  the  celebrated  Numismatist,  inspected  the  collection  with 
me,  and  seemed  much  pleased,  saying  there  was  a good  foundation  for  making  an  excellent 
Museum.  But  in  this  country  there  seems  to  be  so  little  interest  in  the  study  (as  regards 
Roman  and  Greek  coins)  that  I cannot  assert  having  met  with  a Student  in  the  course  of 
ray  experience  as  Lecturer,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  appearance  of  the  most  common 
of  these  coins.  . 

9.  For  what  period  were  you  appointed  to  hold  the  office  of  Numismatist  ? 

No  definite  period. 

10.  State,  generally,  the  duties  of  the  office. 

There  cannot  be  any  duties  when  there  are  no  arrangements  or  provisions  made  for 
the  increase  (or  rather  formation)  of  a collection. 

11.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  the  office  of  Numismatist,  and  from  what  sources 
derived  ? 

None.  . ... 

12.  What  sum  of  money  has  been  expended  on  the  collection  of  coins  since  your 

appointment  ? 13.  From  what  sources  were  the  funds  so  expended  derived? 

Fifty  pounds  granted  by  the  Board,  and  expended  in  filling  up  some  of  the  gaps  in  the 
collection  of  Roman  Silver.  I am  convinced,  that  with  a trifling  annual  grant,  and  any 
reasonable  co-operation,  this  important  branch  of  classical  study  might  be  raised  to  its 
proper  position.  How  materially  it  would  affect  that  part  of  University  Education  seems 
to  he  so  evident  as  almost  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a detailed  proof. 

(Signed)  John  A.  Malet. 

40,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  July  14,  1852. 


Answers  of 
Rev.  ,T.  A.  Malet, 

No.  24. 

The  Numismatist. 


PAPER  No.  25.— QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED- TO  JOHN  K.  INGRAM,  LL.D.,  F.T.C.D., 
PROFESSOR  OF  ORATORY. 

Tlte  Erasmus  Smith's  Professorship  of  Oratory. 


Paper  No.  5. 
Questions 

ADDRESSED  TO 

John  K.  Ingram, 


1 . At  what  time  were  you  appointed  Professor  of  Oratory  ? The  Professorship 

2.  By  whom  were  you  examined  previous  to  your  appointment  ? of  Oratoij. 

3.  What  was  the  number  of  Candidates  for  the  Professorship,  and  in  what  manner  was 
the  Examination  conducted  ? 

4.  For  what  period  were  you  appointed  ? 

5.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  made  any  regulations  as  to  the  duties  of  the 
Professorship  since  your  appointment  ? 


Answers  of  John  Iv.  Ingram,  ll.d.,  Professor  of  Oratory,  to  the  Questions  in 
Paper  No  .25. 

The  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professorship)  of  Oratory. 


Answers  of 
J dun  IC.  Ingram, 

to  Paper  No'.  25. 


1.  At  what  time  were  you  appointed  Professor  of  Oratory  ? The  Professorship 

I was  elected  Professor  of  Oratory  on  the  27th  of  May,  1852.  of  Oratory. 

2.  By  whom  were  you  examined  previous  to  your  appointment  ? 

The  Board  of  Trinity  College  appointed  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Todd,  d.d.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  D. 

Sadleir,  d.d.,  Senior  Fellows  of  the  College,  to  conduct  the  Examination. 

3.  What  was  the  number  of  Candidates  for  the  Professorship,  and  in  what  manner  was 
the  Examination  conducted  ? 

Eleven  gentlemen  presented  themselves  as  Candidates.  The  Examination  is  printed 
at  length  in  the  University  Calendar  for  1852.  Two  papers  of  Questions  on  Rhetoric 
were  proposed  to  the  Candidates.  They  were  also  required  to  write  a Speech  on  a given 
subject,  an  Essay  or  Speech  on  another  given  subject,  and  an  Introductory  Lecture  on 
Oratory,  with  a Syllabus  or  Synopsis  of  a Course  of  Lectures. 

4.  For  what  period  were  you  appointed  ? 

The  Registrar  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  has  informed  mo 
that  my  appointment  “ was  made  in  the  usual  form,  ‘ during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board.”  ’ 
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Answers  of  5.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  made  any  regulations  as  to  the  duties  of  the 
x^.fp^VD51’  ■ Pr°fessorship  since  your  appointment  ? 

to  Paper  No.  25.  At  the  time  of  my  appointment,  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  made  regulations 
- — . respecting  the  duties  of  the  Professorship.  Those  duties  are  now  the  following : — 

rfOratory.SOrShiP  To  deliver  at  least  six  public  Prelections  in  each  Academic  year. 

To  assist  the  Senior  Lecturer  in  examining  the  Compositions  sent  in  to  compete  for  Vice- 
Chancellor’s  Prizes. 

To  examine,  in  conjunction  with  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Archbishop  King’s 
Lecturer,  for  the  Downes’  Premiums  for  Written'  Composition,  Extempore  Speaking,  and 
Reading  the  Liturgy. 

The  Board  of  Trinity  College,  at  my  suggestion,  have  established  an  annual  Examination 
in  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature,  at  which  the  sum  of  £10  is  given  in  Premiums  to  the 
best  Answerers.  It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Professor  to  hold  this  Examination. 

(Signed)  John  Iv.  Ingram,  ll.d. 
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PAPER  No.  26.— QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  PROVOST  AND  SENIOR  FELLOWS. 

The  Undergraduate  Course. 

1.  At  what  time  and  by  what  authority  was  the  Entrance  Examination  established  in 
Trinity  College  ? 

2.  What  are  the  principal  changes  which  have  been  recently  made  in  the  course  for  that 
Examination  ? 

3.  When  was  the  system  of  having  a special  Examination  for  the  high  places  at  Entrance 
established  ? 

4.  What  number  of  Students  entered  in  each  year  for  the  past  ten  years  ? 

5.  How  many  were  rejected  at  Entrance  in  each  of  those  years'? 

6.  "What  is  the  course  for  the  Entrance  Examination  as  now  established  ? 

7.  "What  was  the  general  Course  of  Studies  prescribed  for  Undergraduates  in  the  Statutes 
of  King  Charles  the  First  ? 

8.  At  what  time  and  on  what  grounds  was  authority  given  to  the  Board  and  Visitors  to 
change  the  Course  of  Studies  ? 

9.  What  was  the  general  character  of  the  alterations  made  under  that  authority  prior  to 
1S30  ? 

10.  What  has  been  the  general  character  of  the  alterations  made  since  1830,  and  with 
what  result  attended  ? 

1 1 . "What  is  the  present  Undergraduate  Course  of  education  ? 

12.  Is  the  same  Course  compulsory  on  all  Students  not  Candidates  for  Honors,  or  to  what 
extent  is  the  Course  optional  ? 

13.  Is  the  Course  for  Candidates  for  Honors  contained  in  prescribed  books,  or  is  it  merely 
confined  to  certain  subjects  ? 

14.  Have  any  and  what  steps  been  taken  to  provide  Lectures  for  Undergraduates  who  are 
Candidates  for  Honors  in  Classics  and  Science  respectively  ? 

15.  Is  the  instruction  provided  by  the  Tutor  Fellows  and  the  Honor  Lecturers  found  to 
be  sufficient  to  enable  those  who  avail  themselves  of  it  to  pass  the  General  Examinations 
creditably,  and  compete  successfully  for  Honors,  without  the  aid  of  private  Tutors  ? 

16.  During  how  many  weeks  in  the  year  do  the  Lectures  of  the  Tutor  Fellows  and 
Honor  Lecturers  continue  ? 

1 7.  What  is  the  average  annual  number  of  Lectures  given  to  each  class  ? 

18.  Can  you  state,  approximately,  how  many  private  Tutors  are  now  engaged  in  preparing 
Students  for  Examinations  in  the  College  other  than  the  Entrance  Examination  ? 

19.  Can  you  state,  approximately,  how  many  Undergraduates  are  now  reading  with 
private  Tutors  ? 

20.  For  what  Examinations  and  at  what  times  of  the  year  is  the  assistance  of  private 
Tutors  chiefly  sought  ? 

21.  What  provision  is  made  for  ascertaining  the  progress  and  proficiency  of  Under- 
graduates in  the  prescribed  studies  ? 

22.  "What  penalty  is  inflicted  on  a Student  for  neglecting  these  studies  ? 

23.  In  what  manner  are  the  Examination  at  the  end  of  the  Senior  Freshman  year,  and  the 
Degree  Examination,  now  conducted,  and  in  what  manner  is  the  merit  of  the  Candidates 
ascertained  ? 

24.  Is  there  any  classification  of  the  Undergraduates  according  to  answering  at  any  and 
which  of  the  Examinations  ? 

25.  In  what  subjects  can  a Student  graduate  with  distinction? 

26.  Is  there  any  sp'ecial  instruction  provided  for  Candidates  for  such  distinctions  ? 

27.  What  number  of  Students  have  so  distinguished  themselves  during  the  last  ten  years  ? 

28.  Are  Roman  Catholics  or  Dissenters  excluded  from  any  of  the  advantages  or  distinc- 
tions of  the  Undergraduate  Course  ? 

29.  When  was  the  present  system  of  conducting  Honor  Examinations  introduced  ? 
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30.  How  are  tie  Honor  Examiners  and  the  Examiners  for  Moderator-ships  now  selected  . 
3l!  Have  any  and  what  changes  been  made  in  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  mode  of  distri- 
buting Honors  and  Prizes  among  the  Undergraduates,  and  what  has  been  the  effect  of  these 
changes,  if  any  such  were  made  ? ....  , 

32.  Have  any  and  what  additional  Prizes  for  Undergraduates  been  founded  within  the 
same'period,  and  have  such  Prizes  been  successful  in  producing  a spirit  of  emulation  amongst 

^3^  Has  the  attendance  on  Lectures  by  Undergraduates  increased  within  the  same  period ; 
and  if  so,  do  you  attribute  such  increase  to  any  encouragement  given  to  attendance  on  sucn 
Lectures,  or  to  any  improvement  in  their  quality  or  management  ? 

34.  Have  any  and  what  alterations  been  made  in  the  same  time  tor  the  purpose  oi 

making  such  Lectures  more  useful  and  attractive  to  Undergraduates  . . 

35.  Has  any  and  what  additional  encouragement  been  given  for  residence  within  the  wails 

or  in  the.  vicinity  of  the  College?  „ „ • „ 

36.  Have  any  and  what  additional  studies  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  quahfym0 

Students  for  the  professions  or  active  employments  of  life  ? . 

37.  What  was  the  total  number  of  Undergraduates  during- the  past  year  . 

38.  How  many  of  these  came  from  England  and  Scotland,  how  many  from  the  oan  y 

of  Dublin,  and  how  many  from  other  Counties  in  Ireland  ? , 

39.  How  many  of  these  resided  during  Term  within  the  ColIe-gW  and  how  many  the 

■City  and  suburbs  of  Dublin?  , v t 

40.  How  many  of  these  attended  the  Lectures  provided  for  them,  and  now  many  nepu 

their  terms  by  passing  the  Examinations  only  ? , »,  . 

41.  What  is  the  entire  sum  necessarily  paid  by  a Student,  as  fees  to  the  College,  to  the 
Tutor  Fellows,  and  to  other  officers  of  the  College,  up  to  the  time  that  he  receives  a Certi- 
ficate, of  obtaining  the  Degree  of  A.B.  ? 

(а)  If  a Nobleman? 

(б)  If  a Fellow  Commoner  ? 

(c)  If  a Pensioner  ? 

(d)  If  a Sizar  ? 


Paper  No  26. 
Questions 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE 

Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows. 

The  Undergraduate 
Course. 


Answers  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  to  the  Questions  in  Paper  No.  26. 

The  Undergraduate  Course. 

1.  At  what  time  and  by  what  authority  was  the  Enti'&PPe  Examination  established^in 
Trinity  College? 

No  Records  exist  to  enable  us  to  give  a complete  answer  to  this  question.  An  Entrance 
Examination  seems  to  be  implied  in  some  statements  in  the  Statute  respecting  Sizars  and 
Scholars ; also  in  the  forms  of  the  old  Notes  of  Admission.  The  earliest  notice  to  be  found 
oh  record  of  a course  of  reading  prescribed  for  Entrance  is  in  1736,  in  the  Senior  Lecturer’s 
book  of  that  year,  where  it  is  mentioned  not  as  a new  institution,  but  as  a thing  already  in 
existence.  The  Entrance  Course  then  consisted  of  the  Greek  Testament  and  Cornelius 
Nepos.  On  November  1st,  1774,  it  was  ordered  that  an  Entrance  Examination  be  held  on 
the  first  Monday  of  every  month.  There  exists  evidence  that  for  some  time  between  the 
years  1769  and  1825  the  Entrance  Course  was  as  follows,  viz. : Homer’s  Iliad,  eight  Books; 
Murphy’s  Lucian  ; Xenophon’s  Cyropmdia,  three  Books;  Greek  Testament,  Foui- Gospels 
and  Acts ; Epictetus  ; Tabula  Cebetis ; Virgil’s  Georgies  and  iEneid  (six  Books) ; Terence, 
three  Plays;  Horace  (Odes,  Satires,  and  Epistles);  Juvenal,  Satires,  3,  10,  13,  and  14. 
The  authority  by  which  all  recent  changes  of  the  Course  have  been  made  is  that  of  the 
Board.  See  Answer  to  Question  8. 

2.  What  are  the  principal  changes  which  have  been  recently  made  in  the  course  for  that 
Examination  ? 

The  most  important  change  recently  made  in  the  Entrance  Course  was  that  made  in 
1849,  when  the  course  was  settled  as  follows : — Homer’s  Iliad,  Books  i.  ii.  iii.  iv.  v.  vi. ; 
Greek  Testament,  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  and  Acts;  Euripides,  Hecuba;  Lucian,  Walker’s 
Selections ; Livy,  Books  i.  ii.  iii. ; Virgil’s  iEneid,  Books  i.  ii.  iii.  iv.  v. ; Sallust ; Horace  : 
Latin  and  English  Composition. 

Candidates  for  Classical  Sizarship  read,  in  addition,  all  the  Classics  of  the  first  two 
Examinations  of  the  Junior  Freshman  Tear.  Candidates  for  Sizarships  in  Science,  Hebrew, 
or  Irish,  read  the  ordinary  Entrance  Classical  Course,  in  addition  to  the  courses  of  Science, 
Hebrew,  or  Irish,  as  stated  in  the  Calendar. 

Another  important  change  was  made  in  the  year  1851,  viz.,  that  of  allowing  Candidates 
who  seek  for  Entrance  merely,  and  not  any  honors  or  places,  to  take  up  any  two  Greek 
and  any  two  Latin  classical  authors  of  their  own  choosing,  with  Latin  and  English 
Composition. 

3.  When  was  the  system  of  having  a special  Examination  for  the  high  places  at  Entrance 
established  ? 

The  system  of  having  a special  Examination  for  the  high  places  at  Entrance  was  first 
established  in  1828. 

4.  What  number  of  Students  entered  in  each  year  for  the  past  ten  years  ? 


Answers  or  the 
Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows, 
to  the  Questions 
in  Pater  No.  26. 

Tlie  Undergraduate 
Course. 
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Answers  of  the 
Provost  and 
Senior  Feli.ows 
to  the  Questions 
in  Paper  No.  2l>. 

Tlie  Undergraduate 
Course. 


The  annexed  Table  contains  the  numbers  required,  made  up  for  each  vear  to  the  2n+l> 
ot  November.  J l t 


1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 


Nob. 

P.C. 

Pens. 

Sizars.” 

Total. 

1 

35 

292 

3 

331 

0 

32 

357 

3 

392 

0 

31 

315 

6 

352 

2 

29 

354 

6 

391 

0 

19 

296 

2 

317 

2 

27 

324 

0 

353- 

0 

21 

315 

4 

340 

1 

15 

241 

0 

257 

1 

16 

254 

5 

276 

0 

12 

266 

2 

280 

5.  How  many  were  rejected  at  Entrance  in  each  of  those  years? 

No  complete  record  has  been  kept  of  the  numbers  rejected  at  Entrance.  We  believe 
the  number  rejected  each  year  to  be  on  an  average  about  12. 

6.  What  is  the  Course  for  the  Entrance  Examination  as  now  established? 

The  Course  for  Entrance  has  not  been  altered  since  1849.  See  Answer  to  Question  2. 

7.  What  was  the  general  Course  of  Studies  prescribed  for  Undergraduates  in  the  Statutes, 
of  King  Charles  the  First  ? 

For  a complete  answer  to  this  question,  see  Statutes,  cap.  xv.  (13th  Charles  I.)  “De 
Classium  Scholasticis  Exercitiis.”  ' 

8.  At  what  time  and  on  what  grounds  was  authority  given  to  the  Board  and  Visitors  to 
change  the  Course  of  Studies  ? 


The  Course  lias  been  amended  from  time  to  time  by  the  Board,  in  pursuance  of  the 
authority  granted  for  that  purpose  by  Letter  1,  George  III.,  chap.  6. 

9.  What  was  the  general  character  of  the  alterationsmadeunder  that  authority  prior  to  1 830  ? 

Ihe  general  character  of  the  alterations  in  the  Course  of  Studies  made  prior  to  1830  was 

that  of  adaptation  to  the  advancing  state  of  Science  and  Literature,  especially  by  introducing 
Mathematics,  the  Physical  Sciences,  Butler’s  Analogy,  and  some  valuable  treatises  on  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  &c. 

10.  What  has  been  the  general  character  of  the  alterations  made  since  1830,  and  with 
what  result  attended  ? 

The  general  character  of  the  alterations  since  made  is  the  same,  but  the  alterations 
themselves  have  been  of  a much  more  extensive  and  important  character,  both  in  the  nature 

of  the  studies  and  their  arrangement.  The  principal  features  of  those  alterations  are : 

(1)  The  appointment  of  separate  Courses,  one  compulsory,  to  be  read  by  all  Students; 
the  other  voluntary,  to  be^ read  by  those  only  who  are  Candidates  for  Honors;  (2)  The 
introduction  at  the  Honor  Examinations  of  a large  amount  of  printed  papers,  in  addition 
to  the  viva  voce  questions  ; (3)  The  rendering  of  the  Course  a suitable  preparation  for  the 
several  professions ; and  (4)  The  establishment  of  a completely  new  school,  viz.,  that  of 
Engineering.  The  results  of  these  changes  have  been  most  satisfactory.  They  have  pro- 
duced a great  increase  in  the  number  of  Candidates  for  Honors,  and  rendered  the  last  year 
of  the  Undergraduate  Course — instead  of  being,  as  in  former  times,  comparatively  neglected 
— particularly  effective  and  useful. 

1 1.  W hat  is  the  present  Undergraduate  Course  of  Education  ? 12.  Is  the  same  Course 
compulsory  on  all  Students  not  Candidates  for  Honors,  or  to  what  extent  is  the  Course 
optional  ? 

The  present  Undergraduate  Course,  with  specifications  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  com- 
pulsory or  optional,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Paper. 

13.  Is  the  Course  for  Candidates  for  Honors  contained  in  prescribed  books,  oris  it  merely 

confined  to  certain  subjects  ? J 

The  Course  for  Candidates  for  Honors  is  contained  in  prescribed  books ; but  questions 
may  be,  and  constantly  are,  asked  beyond  these  limits,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Mathe- 
matical and  Physical  Sciences.  This  is  done,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  Student’s 
knowledge  of  principles,  and  partly  because  the  ordinary  Text-books  are  often  not  sufficiently 
comprehensive.  The  Junior  Fellows — especially  those  who  are  Lecturers  in  the  Honor 
Courses— communicate  such  additional  information  to  their  Classes  during  Term. 

14.  Have  any  and  what  steps  been  taken  to  provide  Lectures  for  Undergraduates  who  are 
Candidates  for  Honors  in  Classics  and  Science  respectively  ? 

For  a full  answer  to  this  question,  see  the  Answers  furnished  by  the  Tutors  to  Paper 
No.  13,  Questions  7,  10,  and  12. 

15.  Is  the  instruction  provided  by  the  Tutor  Fellows  and  the  Honor  Lecturers  found  to 
be  sufficient  to  enable  those  who  avail  themselves  of  it  to  pass  the  General  Examinations 
creditably,  and  compete  successfully  for  Honors,  without  the  aid  of  private  Tutors  ? 

The  instruction  provided  by  the  Tutor  Fellows  and  the  Honor  Lecturers  is  found  to  be 
fully  sufficient  for  the  generality  of  Students,  without  the  aid  of  private  Tutors. 


* It  should  be  observed,  that  in  addition  to  the  Sizars  mer.tioned  ii 
"'ho  had  previously  entered  as  Pensioners. 


the  above  Table,  several  others  were  elected 
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16.  During  how  many  weeks  in  the  year  do  the  Lectures  of  the  Tutor  Fellows  and  Answers  of  the 

Honor  Lecturers  continue ? ; Sentor^lwws' 

The  Lectures  of  the  Tutor  Fellows  and  Honor  Lecturers  continue  about  six  weeks  m 
each  Term.  • 

17.  What  is  the  average  annual  number  of  Lectures  given  to  each  class  ? 

The  average  annual  number  of  Tutors’  Lectures  is  about  150  for  each  class. — See  Table 

III.  in  the  Answers  to  Paper  No.  13. 

18.  Can  you  state,  approximately,  how  many  private  Tutors  are  now  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing Students  for  Examinations  in  the  College  other  than  the  Entrance  Examination  ? 

It  would  be  impossible  to  answer  this  question  exactly.  The  number  of  those  who  make 
a profession  of  private  Tuition  within  the  walls  of  the  College  is  very  small,  and  variable  : 
at  present  the  number  is  about  ten;  many  take  pupils  only  occasionally.  As  regards  the 
case  of  private  Tutors  living  in  private  families,  we  have  no  means  for  ascertaining  their 
number. 

19.  Can  you  state,  approximately,  how  many  Undergraduates  are  now  reading  with 
private  Tutors  ? 

We  have  no  means  of  stating  approximately  how  many  Undergraduates  are  now  reading 
with  private  Tutors ; it  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  the  number  is  much  smaller  than  it 
was  previous  to  the  recent  changes  in  the  Course  and  system  of  Lecturing. 

20.  For  what  Examinations  and  at  what  times  of  the  year,  is  the  assistance  of  private 
Tutors  chiefly  sought  ? 

The  assistance  of  private  Tutors  is  chiefly  sought  for  the  Degree  Examination,  and  that 
which  closes  the  Senior  Freshman  year.  The  Degree  Examination  for  Pensioners,  as  well 
as  the  closing  Examination  of  the  Senior  Freshman  year,  for  both  Pensioners  and  Fellow- 
Commoners,  take  place  in  October  and  November.  The  Degree  Examination  for  Fellow- 
Commoners  takes  place  in  April  or  May. 

21.  What  provision  is  made  for  ascertaining  the  progress  and  proficiency  of  Undergra- 
duates in  the  prescribed  studies  ? 

The  provisions  for  ascertaining  the  progress  of  the  Students  are  Examinations — Ordinary 
and  for  Honors.  Also,  the  Catechetical  method,  which  forms  an  essential  part  of  the 
Tutors’  Lectures.  It  is  worth  observing,  that  the  system  of  this  College,  in  requiring  in 
general  two  such  tests  each  year,  operates  most  beneficially  in  stopping  incompetent 
Students  early  in  their  course.  This  will  explain  why  it  is  that  comparatively  few  of  those 
who  come  up  to  the  Degree  Examination  are  unable  to  pass. — See  the  Table  in  answer  to 
the  Question  40. 

22.  What  penalty  is  inflicted  on  a Student  for  neglecting  these  studies? 

The  penalty  for  neglecting  these  studies  is  loss  of  Term,  and  consequent  liability  to  loss 

of  class  ; disgrace  of  being  cautioned,  and  a fine  of  5s.  for  each  Term  not  kept,  either  by 
attendance  on  Lectures,  or  by  passing  the  corresponding  Examination. 

23.  In  what  manner  are  the  Examination  at  the  end  of  the  Senior  Freshman  year,  and 
the  Degree  Examination,  now  conducted,  and  in  what  manner  is  the  merit  of  the  Candi- 
dates ascertained  ? 

The  Degree  Examination,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  Senior  Freshman  year,  are  now 
conducted  by  a corps  of  Examiners  (viz.,  one  in  each  book  or  subject)  for  the  whole  class, 
and  not.  as  in  the  ordinary  Examinations,  in  divisions,  with  two  Examiners  to  each.  The 
merit  of  the  Candidates  is  ascertained  by  the  average  of  numbers  given  by  each  Examiner. 

(See  Appendix  to  this  Paper.) 

24.  Is  there  any  classification  of  the  Undergraduates  according  to  answering  at  any  and 

which  of  the  Examinations  ? _ . 

There  is  a classification  of  the  Undergraduates  according  to  answering  at  the  Exami- 
nations at  the  close  of  the  Senior  Freshman  year,  and  at  the  Degree  Examination,  as  fully 
explained  in  the  Appendix. 

25.  In  what  subjects  can  a Student  graduate  with  distinction? 

The  subjects  in  which  a Student  may  graduate  with  distinction  are  four,  viz. : 1. 

Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Physics ; 2.  Classics;  3.  Logics,  Ethics,  and  Political  Eco- 
nomy ; and  4.  Experimental  Physics.  . 

26.  Is  there  any  special  instruction  provided  for  Candidates  for  such  distinctions ". 

Over  and  above  the  regular  Honor  Lectures  given  by  the  Tutors  to  Candidates  for  such 

distinctions,  as  stated  in  Answer  to  Paper  13,  there  are  also  the.  Lectures  for.  Students  in 
Experimental  Physics,  given  by  the  Professors  of  the  Engineering  School,  viz. : the  Pro- 
fessor of  Mineralogy,  the  Professor  of  Geology,  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy ; also,  the  Lectures  given  by  the 
Professors  of  Astronomy,  Moral  Philosophy,  Oratory,  and  Political  Economy. 

27.  What  number  of  Students  have  so  distinguished  themselves  during  the  last  ten  years . 

The  annexed  Table  contains  the  answer  to  this  question.  The  Medals  for  Experimental 

Physics  were  not  instituted  until  the  year  1851. 
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Moderators  at  the  Degree  Examinations  for  the  last  ten  years,  viz.  from  1843  to  1852  : . 


Ethics  and 

Classics. 

Physics. 

Logics. 

tal  Physics. 

1843 

Senior, 

6 

5 

1 

J unior, 

0 

8 

5 

_ 

1844 

Senior, 

2 

7 

4 

J unior. 

4 

8 

0 

_ 

1845  - 

Senior, 

3 

6 

1 

J unior, 

2 

4 

4 

_ 

1846 

Seniox-, 

5 

6 

4 

Junior, 

1 

14 

0 

_ 

1847  ■ 

Senior, 

Junior, 

4 

0 

5 

8 

2 

1 

- 

1848' 

Senior, 

5 

6 

2 

- 

J unior, 

1 

1849  ■ 

Senior, 

Junior, 

5 

1 

7 

9 

0 

2 

1850 

Senior, 

Junior, 

2 

4 

1 

3 

0 

- 

1851  - 

Senior, 

Junior, 

5 

5 

4 

2 

5 

• 7 

0 

0 

1852 

Senior, 

Junior, 

6 

2 

6 

6 

5 

1 

1 

28.  Are  Roman  Catholics  or  Dissenters  excluded  from  any  of  the  advantages  or  distinc- 
tions of  the  Undergraduate  Course  ? 

Neither  Roman  Catholics  nor  Dissenters  are  excluded  from  any  of  the  advantages  or 
distinctions  of  the  Undergraduate  Course,  as  such.  The  conditions  of  the  Scholarships  on 
the  Foundation  have  been  stated  in  a former  Paper,  No.  9. 

29.  When  was  the  present  system  of  conducting  Honor  Examinations  introduced  ? 

The  present  system  of  conducting  Honor  Examinations  was  introduced  in  the  year  1833. 

30.  How  are  the  Honor  Examiners  and  the  Examiners  for  Moderatorships  now  selected  ? 
The  Honor  Examiners  and  the  Examiners  for  Moderatorships  are  now  selected  in 

accordance  with  the  following  rule  of  the  Board,  passed  July  24,  1852  : 


“ Resolved — That  four  Courts  of  Examiners  for  conducting  the  Honor  Examinations  of 
Undergraduates  be  instituted  as  follows,  viz. : — 
i.  “ Mathematical  Sciences — The  Professors  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy; 
the  Donegal  Lecturer ; and  two  others,  to  be  nominated  by  the  Board  from  the  Junior 
Fellows. 

n.  “Ethics  and  Logics. — The  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  two  to  be  nominated 
as  above. 

in.  “Classics. — 'The  Regius  Professor  of  Greek;  the  Professor  of  Oratory ; the  Greek 
Lecturer ; and  two  to  be  nominated  as  above. 

iv.  “ Experimental  Physics. — The  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professor  of  Experimental 
Philosophy ; the  Professor  of  Geology ; the  Professor  of  Chemistry ; and  two  to  be 
nominated  as  above.” 


t 31-  Have  any  and  what  changes  been  made  in  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  mode  of 
distributing  Honors  and  Prizes  among  the  Undergraduates,  and  what  has  been  the  effect 
of  these  changes,  if  any  such  were  made  ? 

In  former  times  the  mode  of  distributing  Honors  and  Prizes  among  the  Undergraduates 
at  the  Term  Examinations  was,  to  give  separate  Honors  in  Classics  and  Science  to  the 
several  divisions  of  each  class,  there  being  about  35  or  40  Students  in  each  division.  The 
present  system  is,  to  examine  by  a corps  of  Examiners  on  a separate  day  all  those  recom- 
mended for  Honors  at  the  Preliminary  Examination  of  each  class  (conducted,  as  before, 
according  to  divisions),  and  to  give  Honors  or  Prizes  of  two  ranks ; the  number  of  Honors 
or  Prizes  of  the  first  rank  being  limited  to  one-fortieth  of  the  class,  and  those  of  the  second 
rank  being  limited  to  one-twentieth  of  the  class.  (For  full  details  on  the  subject  of  Honors 
and  Prizes,  see  the  Appendix  to  this  Paper.) 

The  effect  of  these  changes  has  been  very  great,  chiefly  in  the  two  following  respects, 
viz. : first,  in  establishing  a more  accurate  standard  of  merit ; and  secondly,  in  diffusing  the 
competition  for  Honors  more  widely. 

32.  Have  any  and  what  additional  Prizes  for  Undergraduates  been  founded  within  the 
same  period,  and  have  such  Prizes  been  successful  in  producing  a spirit  of  emulation 
amongst  the  Students  ? 

The  following  additional  Prizes  for  Undergraduates  have  been  founded  within  the  last 
twenty  years  : 

(а) .  The  increase  in  the  number  of  Honors  granted  at  the  Degree  Examinations  in 
Science  and  Classics  when  the  change  was  made,  viz. : that  instead  of  a single  gold  medal 
in  each,  a number  of  first  and  second  rank  Moderatorships  in  each  was  established. 

(б) .  New  Moderatorships  established  in  Ethics  and  Logics  in  1834. 
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; also  in  Civil  Law,  established 


(c)  New  Moderatorships  in  Experimental  Physics,  established  in  1851.  ^phovostand' 

(d)  Separate  Prizes  in  Logics  and  Ethics  at  the  closing  Examination  ot  the  second  year,  Sbniob  fellows 

/•  /j.  , S . -1044  to  the  Questions 

GS(e).  The  Lloyd  Exhibition  in  Mathematics  and  Physics,  established  in  1839.  1N  1 AtKU  ^°~  ~6' 

) f\  The  Wrav  Prize  in  Metaphysical  Science,  established  in  1848.  The  Undergraduate 

(g).  Medals  (subsequently  changed  into  Prizes)  in  Modern  Languages,  established  in  Course. 

18 (hi  Premiums  in  Modern  History,  established  in  1842. 

(i).  Prizes  in  Biblical  Greek,  established  in  1840. 

(?').  Prizes  in  Political  Economy,  established  in  1837.  _ 

(fc).  Prizes  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  established  in  1851. 

(l) .  Prizes  in  Feudal  and  English  Law,  established  in  1842 ; 
in  1851. 

(m) .  The  Kyle  Irish  Prize,  established  in  18o0; 

(n) .  The  Bedell  Irish  Scholarship,  established  m 184o. 

(0).  S.  Columba  Irish  Scholarships,  five  in  number,  established  111  1842. 

(p)  Premiums  in  Irish,  established  by  Board  in  1842. 

(a\  Academic  Association  Exhibitions,  established  in  1842.  . , , T 

(r) .  Foyle  College  Exhibitions,  established  in  1846  by  the  Hon.  Irish  Society  of  London. 

(s) .  Medical  Prizes,  established  in  1839. 

(t)  Exhibitions  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  remodelled  in  1834.  _ 

(„).  Koyal  Scholarships,  or  Exhibitions,  30  in  number,  founded  by  the  Commissioners  of 

Education  in  Ireland  in  1834.  ...  . aoS 

rv\  Exhibitions  for  the  Middleton  School,  established  in  1838.  _ . 

(2).  Prizes  for  Divinity  Students  selected  at  the  General  Examination^  which  closes  the 
first  year  of  their  Divinity  Course,  being  the  Senior  Sophister  year  of  then-  Undei  graduate 

COS)Seint835!^he  Primate’s  Hebrew  Premiums  were  partly  opened  to  Undergraduates, 

Senior  Sophisters  being  permitted  to  attend  the  Lectures  and  Examinations  of  the  jumoi 

y°S  Premiums  in  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature,  established  in  1852. 

(?)  It  may  also  be  mentioned,  that  during  the  period  referred  to  m the  question  the 
change  in  the  Sizarship  Examination,  by  which  one  Sizarship  ^ annuaKy  golen0f°eSt10n  4 ’ 
one  for  Hebrew,  and  one  for  Irish,  was  made.— See  Answer  to  Paper  No.  37  .Question 
The  above  Prizes  have  been,  in  general,  very  successful  in  producing  a spirit  of 
emulation  amongst  the  Students.  Further  information  respecting  them  will  be  found  m 

th33°aSthfattendance  onLectui-es  by  Undergraduates  increased  within  the  same  period; 
and  if  so,  do  you  attribute  such  increase  to  any  encouragement  given  to  attendance  on  such 
Lectures  or  to  any  improvement  in  their  quality  or  management . 

The  attendance^  on  Lectures  by  Undergraduates  has  increased  most  remarkably,  the 

J A CA  ^ exoePtion  f ” ‘Visits 

Term  see  Answer  to  Question  22)  for  non-attendance  on  Lectures  have  been  of  lateyeais 
abolished  The  increase  is  to  be  attributed,  partly,  to  the  encouragement  ansing  from  the 
recent  changes  whereby  Terms  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  kept  by  attendance  on  Lectures 
and  partly  to  their  improvement  in  quality  and  management,  as  explained  in  the  Answeis 

and  what  alterations  been  made  in  tbe  same  time  for  tbe  purpose  of 
-makino-  such  Lectures  more  useful  and  attractive  to  Undergraduates  . 

chambers  have  been  reduced  within  the  last  year.  . ,c  Qualifying 

36.  Have  any  and  what  additional  studies  been  introduced  foi  the  purpose  ot  quai  y g 

Students  for  the  professions  or  active  employments  of  life  i , f tlie  Course, 

The  most  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question  will  be  found  in  the  account  0 
especially  that  for  the  last  year,  given  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Paper. 

37.  What  was  the  total  number  of  Undergraduates  during  the  past  year . 

The  total  number  of  Undergraduates  during  the  past  year  was  I,  _ • . County  of 

38.  How  many  of  these  came  from  England  and  Scotland,  how  many  J 

Dublin,  and  how  many  from  other  Counties  m Ireland  ? Question,  under  a form 

The  annexed  Table  contains  the  information  requned  y 9 ^ The  numbers 

which  shows  the  relative  supply  ami, its  Yanat“n’JrTn^eJ^  several  years,  reckoning 
denote  those  who  actually  passed  the  Entrance  Exammationmth  J Question  4, 

from  the  1st  of  January  m each  year  and  not,  1 h the  Entrance 

from  the  20th  of  November.  It  should  be  observed,  that  of  those  P kg  and  of 

Examination,  some  few  do  not  afterwards  put  then-  names  ° 2 E 2 
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those  who  do  so,  many  drop  off  from  time  to  time,  and  never  proceed  to  the  Degree  of 
A.B.  See  the  observations- appended  to  the  answer  to  Question  21. 


Dublin  City 
and  County. 

Other  parts 
of  Ireland. 

England 
and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

F oreign 
Countries. 

1848 

91 

201 

42 

6 

14 

1849 

99 

203 

46 

4 

15 

1850 

92 

150 

32 

5 

15 

1851 

73 

139 

46 

1 

5 

1852 

79 

137 

45 

3 

8 

.39.  How  many  of  these  resided  during  Term  within  the  College,  and  how  many  in  the 
City  and  suburbs  of  Dublin  ? 

Of  the  number  mentioned  in  answer  to  Question  37,  118  resided  within  the  College ; and 
518  returned  themselves  as  residing  in  the  City  and  suburbs. 

40.  How  many  of  these  attended  the  Lectures  provided  for  them,  and  how  many  kept 
their  Terms  by  passing  the  Examinations  only  ? 

The  annexed  Tables  show  the  attendance  on  Lectures  and  Examinations  during  the 
year  1851-2. 


TERMS. 


1851. 

1852. 

MICHAELMAS. 

HILARY. 

TRINITY. 

Senior  Sophisters,  . 
J unior  Sophisters, . 
Senior  Freshmen,  . 
Junior  Freshmen,  . 

Allowed. 

102 

41 

99 

71 

Disallowed. 

27 

30 

18 

23 

Allowed. 

83 

51 

49 

64 

Disallowed. 

30 
18 

31 
35 

Allowed. 

16 

33 

4 

40 

Disallowed. 

23 

20 

35 

25 

EXAMINATIONS. 


1852. 

TRINITY. 

MICHA 

Candidate  Bachelors, 

Allowed. 

41 

9, 

22 

I 

6 

1 

Supplemeutalists,  Se-  | 
nior  Sophisters,  f 

Senior  Sophisters, 

1 

2 

- 

18 

84 

11 

3 

J unior  Sophisters, 

111 

16 

82 

90 

4 

Supplementalists,  Se-  ) 
nior  Freshmen,  J 

25 

7 

_ 

3 

Senior  Freshmen, 

94 

10 

58 

188 

13 

J unior  Freshmen, 

119 

14 

11S 

15 

125 

7 

It  should  be  observed,  in  reference  to  the  above  Tables,  that  several  of  the  Students 
attend  Lectures  for  the  sake  of  the  instruction,  without  designing  to  save  the  Term ; con- 
sequently, many  are  returned  among  the  disallowed  who  had  full  credit  in  the  particular 
Lectures  which  they  attended ; and  some,  who  are  returned  as  having  been  allowed  the 
Term,  also  passed  the  succeeding  Examination.  It  should  be  also  observed,  that  it  is 
only  at  Michaelmas  and  Hilary  that  Examinations  for  Supplementalist  Senior  Sophisters 
and  Senior  Freshmen  are  held ; and  that  all  the  Senior  Sophisters,  except  Supplemental- 
ists,  become  Candidate  Bachelors  at  Michaelmas. 

41.  What  is  the  entire  sum  necessarily  paid  by  a Student,  as  fees  to  the  College,  to  the 
Tutor  Fellows,  and  to  other  officers  of  the  College,  up  to  the  time  that  he  receives  a 
Certificate  of  obtaining  the  Degree  of  A.B.?  (a)  If  a Nobleman?  (6)  If  a Fellow 

Commoner?  (c)  If  a Pensioner  ? (d)  If  a Sizar? 

The  entire  sum  necessarily  paid  by  a Student  as  fees  to  the  College — to  the  Tutor 
Fellows,  and  to  other  officers  of  the  College — up  to  the  time  that  he  obtains  the  Testimo- 
nium of  the  Degree  of  A.B.,  is  as  follows : — (a)  If  a Nobleman,  £213.  (6)  If  a Fellow 
Commoner,  £152  5s.  (c)  If  a Pensioner,  £83  17s.  6d.  (d)  If  a Sizar,  £4  16s.  3d. 

In  addition  to  the  above  fees,  each  Student  is  obliged  by  the  late  Act  of  Parliament,  to 
pay  the  following  stamp  duties : viz.,  £l  for  Entrance ; £3  for  admission  to  the  Degree  of 
A.B.,  or  if  a Nobleman,  £5  ; and  £3  for  the  Testimonium. 
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Appendix. — Programme  of  the  Undergraduate  Course  for  1853. 


The  Undergraduate  Course  at  each  Examination  is  divided  into  two  parts  ; the  one  to 
be  read  by  all  Students,  the  other  by  those  who  aspire  to  the  higher  Honors  of  their  Class. 


Answers  of  the 
Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows 
to  the  Questions 
in  Paper  No.  26. 

The  Undergraduate 
Course. 


Junior  Freshmen. 


Senior  Freshmen. 


,L  STUDENTS. 


Matliem.  Ellington’s  Euclid, 
Booksi.ii.  Arithmetic  (the 
Theory  ofFractions, vulgar 
and  decimal,  and  the  Rule 
of  Three). 


Jreeh.  Stock’s  Lucian : the 
Dialogues. 


Latin.  Livy,  Books  iv 


Matliem.  Euclid,  Books  i.  ii. 
iii. ; Defins.  of  Book  v.,aud 
Book  vi.  (except  Props.  27, 
28,  29).  Arithmetic  as  be- 


Grcek.  Stock’s  Demosthenes, 


Cicero  de  Oratore,  Book 


Mathem.  All  the  Matliem 
tics  read  in  the  Junl 
Freshman  year. 


Greek.  Plato’s  Apology  and 
Crito. 

Latin.  Cicero  de  Amicitia 
et  de  Scnectutc. 

' Mathematics,  as  before. 


'live  add.  Math,  of  the  Jim.  I 
Fresh,  year.  Salmon’s  r 
Analytic  Geometry,  V 
1.,  selected  Course. 
Whately’s  Logic  (Analyti- 1 
cal  Outline),  with  Book  I 
iii.  (on  Fallacies),  and  I 
Book  iv.  cap.  i.  (of  In-  | 
duct-ion). 

Plato’s  Plucdo. 


o,  Tusc.  Qua'st.,  Books  I 


Additional  Mathemal 
before.  Salmon’s 
lytic  Geometry,  Pai 
1 selected  Course.  . 

Additional  Logics  as  before.l 


Books  ii.  and  iii.  (omitting 
in  Book  ii.  chap.  i.  sec- 
tions 10-20;  chap.  xiii.  sec- 
tions 10  to  the  end ; chap, 
xv. ; chap,  xxi.,  sections 
11-71 ; chaps,  xxx.  and 
xxxii.,  and  in  Book  iii. 
chap.  vi). 

Greek.  Herodotus,  Book  i. 

Latin.  The  Agricola  and 
Germany  of  Tacitus. 


Matliem.  Euclid  and  Arith- 
metic, as  before.  Algebra 
(Elementary  rules  and  Bi- 
nomial Theorem,  Arith- 
metical and  Geometrical 
scries.  Simple  and  quad- 
ratic equations).  Trigono- 
metry (Definitions  ; and 
Solution  of  Plane  Trian- 
gles). 

J reek.  Stock’sDeniosthencs, 

vol.  ii. 


Algebra,  Theory  of  Equa- 
tions. Luby’s  Trigono- 
metry (new  edition). 


Demosthenes  de  Corona. 
Cicero,  Pliillippics,  i.  ii.  is 


Mathematics,  as  before. 


Greek.  Homer,  Iliad, 


Thucydides,  Book  ii 
flic  Annals  of  T 
Books,  i.  and  ii. 


As  before ; with  Lacroix,  | 
Dill’.  Calc,  first  38  sects 
and  Calc.  Int.  sects.  1G-1 
170,  182-191,  207-228. 

Additional  Logic,  as  be 
fore. 

Bacon  de  Angm.  Scient.,  I 
lib.  v„  and  the  remainder  J 
of  Whately’s  Logic,  o: 
ting  the  Appendix. 

I Cousin’s  Psychology,  Hen- 1 
ry’s  Translation. 

Odyssey,  ix.  x.  xi. : 


Latin.  Virgil,  Georgies.  -Lucid,  v 


viii.  ix. 


Junior  Sophisters. 


I Lottie.  Lome  and  Locke  as  i The  addit  ional  Logic  of  the 
I read  in  the  Senior  Fresh-  | Senior  Freshman  year. 


ADDITIONAL  P< 


Physics.  Hart’s  Mechanics, 
part  I.,  and  first  three 
chapters  of  Part  II.,  omit- 
ting the  Notes. 


Latin.  Terence,  Adelplii  and 
Hecyra. 


.'he  remainder  of  Hart’ 
Mechanics. 

Lloyd’s  Mechanics,  Static 
sections  i.  ii.  vi.  vii.  x 
Dynamics,  sections  i. 
iii.  v.  Sect.  vii.  arts.  1-5. 

I OCdipus  Colomcus. 


Logic,  as  before. 

Physics.  Hart’s  Mechanics 
as  before.  Hart’s  Hydro- 
statics. Lloyd’s  Optics. 
Greek.  Euripides,  Medea. 
Latin.  Juvenal,  Sat.  i.  iii. 


Logic,  as  before. 

Physics,  as  before. 

Astron.  Brinkley’s  Astrono- 
my, chaps,  i.to  viii.  i""1" 
sive,  and  xiv.  xvi.  xvi 
Greek.  .Eschylus,  Septcm 
Contra  Thcbas. 

Latin.  Horace, Odes, Epodcs, 
and  Carmen  Seculare. 


Addit.  Logic,  as  before. 
Webster’s  Principles  ofHy- 1 
drostatics,  first  nine  chap- 1 


Addit.  Logic,  as  before. 
Addit.  Physics,  as  before. 
The  remainder  of  Brink- 
ley’s  Astronomy,  includ- 
ing the  Appendix. 
Knights  of  Aristophanes. 


le  Art  of  Poetry. 


* At  tills  Examination  separate  Honors  arc  awarded  .for  Mathematics  and  Logic. 
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Senior  Sophisters. 


First  Course.* 
Astronomy. 

Secoiul  Course. 
Ethics. 

Third  Course. 

JIatiiematic.il 

Physics. 

Fourth  Course,  t 
Experimental 

Fifth  Course. 
Classics. 

§ 

a 

5 

I 

1 

1 

3 

1 

I 

1 

1 

Brinkley’s  Astro- 

nomy, as  in  the 
Junior  Sophister 

Stewart’s  Outlines  of 
Moral  Philosophy. 

All  the  Physics  of  the 
Junior  Sophister 
Year. 

Dixon  on  Heat,  parts 
marked. 

Gregory’s  Outlines  of 
Chemistry,  2nd  ed. 
vol.  i.  to  p.  134. 

Aristotle’s  Ethics, 

Books  i.  ii.  and  iii. 
Cicero,  Dc  Ofiiciis, 
Book  i. 

The  remainder  of 
Brinkley’s  Astro- 
nomy, including  the 
Appendix,  as  in  the 
J unior  Sophister 
Year. 

Bp.  Butler's  Sermons: 
Preface  and  first  three 
Sermons. 

All  the  additional 
Physics  of  the 
Junior  Sophister 

The  remainderof  Dixon 
on  Heat. 

Regnault’s  Crystallo- 
graphy. 

Additional.  Aristotle’s 
Ethics,  Books  vi.  vii. 
viii.  ix.  Cicero,  De 
Ofiiciis,  Books  ii.  iii. 

a 

1 

§ 

i 

§ 

Brinkley's  Astro- 
nomy as  before. 

Stewart,  as  before.  But- 
ler’s Analogy,  Part 
I.,  Introduction,  and 
chaps,  iv.  v.  vii.  and 
Conclusion:  Part  II., 
except  chap.  vii. 

As  before. 

Heat  as  before. 

Roget  on  Electricity 
and  Galvanism. 
Gregory's  Outlines,  re- 
mainder of  vol.  i. 

Xenophon's  Memora- 
bilia, Books  i.  and  ii. 
Horace,  Satires  and 
Epistles. 

Brinkley’s  Astro- 

nomy, as  before. 

Butler’s  Sermons,  as 

Remainder  of  Butler's 
Analogy;  and  Cicero, 
Tuscul.  Qua:st.,Book  i. 

As  before. 

Roget  on  Electro-Mag- 
netism. 

Gregory’s  Outlines,  vol. 
to’  387 ; 398  to  ’403  ; 
5S3  to  end. 

Additional.  Memora- 
bilia, Books  iii.  and  iv. 
Annals  of  Tacitus, 
Books  iii.  iv.  and  v. 

Brinkley’s  Astro- 
nomy, as  before. 

Stewart  and  Butler,  as 

Paley 's  Evidences,  Part 
I. 

As  before. 

Heat  and  Electricity, 
as  before. 

Chemistry,  as  before. 
Roget  on  Magnetism. 

Thucydides,  Book  vii. 
Lucretius,  Book  i. 

Courses  for  Moderatorships. 


1 .  — M AT  HEMATICAL. 

Mathematics.  Hamilton’s  Conic  Sections,  Book  I. 

Luby’s  Trigonometry. 

Salmon’s  Treatise  on  Conic  Sections. 

Salmon’s  Treatise  on  tlie  Higher  Plane  Curves. 

Chaps,  ii.  iii.  (omitting  sect.  9)  and  Chap.  vi. 

Leroy,  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions. 

Lacroix,  Elemens  d’Algebre. 

Young,  Theory  of  Algebraic  Equations. 

Newton’s  Prime  and  Ultimate  Ratios. 

Lacroix,  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus, 
omitting  Calc,  of  Variations  and  of  Differ- 
ences. 

* Peculations — Privileges  of  Professional  Students — 1 . In  the  Junior  Sophister  year,  Medical  Students 
may  keep  Terms  by  attending  the  Lectures,  or  answering  at  the  Examinations,  in  Science  only. 

2.  To  obtain  this  privilege  the  Student  must  be  matriculated  in  Medicine,  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
40  Geo.  III.  c.  84,  and  must  be  in  actual  attendance  on  the  full  Courses  of  the  Medical  Session  necessary  for 
completing  an  Annus  Medicus. 

3.  In  the  Senior  Sophister  year  the  subjects  of  Undergraduate  Lectures  and  Examinations  are  divided  into  five 
Courses,  viz.  : 1 . Astronomy ; 2.  Ethics ; 3.  Mathematical  Physics ; 4.  Experimental  Physics ; 5.  Classics. 

Of  these  the  first  and  second  are  compulsory  upon  all  Students ; the  other  three  are  voluntary,  to  this  extent, 
that  professional  Students  may  omit  any  two  of  the  three,  and  non-professional  Students  any  one  of  the  three. 
In  other  words,  professional  Students  may  keep  Terms  (either  in  Lectures  or  at  Examinations)  by  studying  any 
one  of  the  three  voluntary  Courses,  whereas  non-professional  Students  must  study  two  of  those  Courses. 

4.  This  privilege  is  allowed  to  Diviuity  Students,  provided  they  have  full  attendance  on  the  Lectures  of 
Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer,  or  the  Regius  Professor,  and  one  of  the  Assistants,  during  the  Term  for  which  they 
claim  such  privilege. 

The  same  privilege  is  allowed  to  Law  and  Engineering  Students,  provided  they  have  full  attendance  on  the 
professional  Lectures  of  their  respective  Schools,  during  the  Term  for  which  they  claim  such  privilege. 

The  same  privilege  is  allowed  to  Medical  Students,  provided  they  shall  have  complied  with  Rule  2,  during  that 
portion  of  the  Medical  Session  coinciding  with  the  Term  for  which  they  claim  such  privilege. 

5.  But  at  the  Degree  Examination  this  privilege  is  allowed  to  such  professional  Students  only  as  have  completed 
full  professional  attendance  on  Lectures,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  their  respective  Schools,  during  the 
whole  of  the  actual  Academic  year  or  session  preceding  the  Michaelmas  Term  of  their  Senior  Sophister  year. 

6.  Eellow  Commoners  answering  for  their  Degree  at  the  Trinity  Examination  of  their  Senior  Sophister  year 
will  be  allowed  the  privilege  aforesaid,  if  they  shall  have  had,  up  to  that  time,  full  professional  attendance  during 
the  year,  as  far  as  was  possible  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  their  respective  Schools. 

7.  Students  answering  for  their  Degree  at  a supplemental  Examination  will  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
professional  Students,  provided  it  shall  appear  that  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  such  privilege  at  the  regular 
Degree  Examination  of  their  class.  But  this  rule  does  not  apply  to  any  other  supplemental  Examination. 

t Separate  Honors  are  given  for  Experimental  Physics  at  the  Hilary  and  Trinity  Examinations. 


Graves’s  Translation  of  Chasles  on  Cones  and 
Spherical  Conics,  with  the  Appendix. 
Physics.  All  the  Physics  of  the  Undergraduate 
Course. 

Lloyd’s  Mechanical  Philosophy. 

Duhamel,  Cours  de  Mecanique. 

Lloyd’s  Cptics,  Parts  I.  II.  and  Appendix. 
Newton’s  Principia,  Lib.  I.  sects,  i.  ii.  iii. 

Luby’s  Physical  Astronomy. 

Pratt’s  Mechanical  Philosophy,  Dynamics, 
chaps,  iv.  v.  vi. 
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2.  Classical. 


Logic.  All  tlie  Logics  of  the  second  year.  j 

Brown’s  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  j 
Mind,  Vols.  I.  and  II.  i 

Bacon,  the  Prefaces  to  the  Instaur.  Magna  and  ! 
Novum  Organum,  together  with  the  Distri-  I 
butio  Operis. 

Cousin’s  Psychology,  Henry’s  Translation. 
Ethics.  All  the  Ethics  of  the  fourth  year.  _ __  j 
Butler’s  Sermons  (Preface  and  Sermons,  i.  ii.  : 
iii.  v.  vi.  viii.  ix.  xi.  xii.  xiii.  xiv.,  with  the  j 
Dissertation  on  Virtue). 

Cicero,  De  Ofliciis. 

De  Nat.  Deorum,  lib.  i. 

Bacon,  de  Augm.  Scientiarum,  lib.  vii. 

Smith’s  View  of  Moral  Systems. 

Paley’s  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh’s  Dissertation  on  Ethical 
Philosophy,  with  Preface  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Whewell. 


tures. 

Adam  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,  Books  i.  ii. 
iii.  and  iv. 

4.  Experimental  Physics. 

All  the  Experimental  Physics  of  the  Senior 
Sophister  year. 

Pouillet,  Elemens  de  Physique  et  de  Meteorologie, 
new  ed. 

Dixon’s  Laws  of  Galvanic  Current. 

Lloyd’s  Account  of  Instruments  in  the  Dublin 
Magnetic  Observatory. 

Dixon’s  Treatise  on  Heat. 

Lloyd’s  Lectures  on  the  Wave  Theory  of  Light. 
Regnault,  Cours  de  Ckimie. 

Rose,  Crystallographie,  trad,  par  Regnault. 
Dana’s  Manual  of  Mineralogy. 

Apjohn’s  Catalogue  of  Minerals  in  the  Museum  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


Answers  of  the 
Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows 
to  the  Questions 
in  Paper  No.  26. 

The  Undergraduate 
Course. 


Regulations  respecting  Honors  and  Prizes. 

1 At  each  Term  Examination,  after  the  ordinary  Examinations  of  the  class.  Examinations 
are  held  of  those  Students  who  have  previously  been  recommended  as  qualified  to  become 
Candidates  for  Honors  in  the  several  departments  of  Undergraduate  studies,  or  who  are 
otherwise  entitled  to  present  themselves  for  Honors,  in  accordance  with  these  regulations 

At  the  Michaelmas  Examination  in  each  of  the  first  three  years,  Prizes  of  £4  and  of  £2 
are  awarded  by  the  Honor  Examiners  to  the  best  answerers  among  the  Candidates.  Ihe 
limit  of  the  number  of  first  Prizes  is  the  one-fortieth  of  the  entire  class,  or  the  next  integer 
below  the  quotient,  should  the  number  in  the  class  not  be  measured  by  forty.  I be  limit 
to  the  number  of  second  Prizes  is  double  of  the  former.  . 

At  the  Hilary  and  Trinity  Examinations  of  each  of  the  four  years,  Honors  without  1 nzcs 
are  awarded  ; of  which  Honors  there  are  two  ranks,  the  limit  to  the  nnmber  of  each  rank 
beine  determined  as  above.  , , , . n i- 1 

No  Student  who  has  dropped  a class  will  be  allowed  to  present  himself  as  a Candidate 
for  Honors  at  any  Examination  for  which  lie  has  previously  had  credit. 

2 At  the  Michaelmas  Examination  of  the  fourth  year,  Examinations  for  Moderatorships, 
with  gold  and  silver  medals,  are  held  in  each  of  the  following  subjects  1.  Mathematics 
and  Physics;  2.  Classics;  3.  Logics  and  Ethics ; 4.  Experimental  Physics. 

Of  the  successful  Candidates  in  the  four  departments  there  are  two  ranks,  called  Senior 
and  Junior  Moderators.  The  limit  to  the  number  of  Moderators  of  each  rank  is  determined 
as  in  the  case  of  Honors  and  Prizes  at  the  previous  Examinations.  , , . 

The  Senior  Moderators  receive  gold  medals,  and  the  Junior  Moderators  silver  ■ 

which  are  given  to  them  publicly  before  the  University,  at  the  Commencements,  when  they 
are  admitted  to  their  Degrees.  . . , , , 

The  first  Senior  Moderator  in  each  department  receives  a large  gold  medal.  _ 

3.  Students  who  have  kept  a Term  by  Lectures  may  be  recommended  by  then  Lectureis 

in  Science  or  Classics  as  Candidates  for  Honors;  and  may  present  themselves  at  the 
Examinations  for  Honors  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  succeeding  Term,  without  passmg 
the  general  preliminary  Examination.  And  if  the  Student  so  recommended ^ ^obtain 
Honors  in  both  Science  and  Classics  at  tlie  subsequent  Examination  the  Term ‘ 
counted  to  him  as  a Term  kept  by  Examination.  But  this  regulation  does  JW™ 
general  Michaelmas  Examination  of  the  Senior  Freshman  year  which  must  be  passed  by 
all  Students,  whether  they  have  been  previously  recommended  for  Honors  or  not , noi  to 
the  Degree  Examination,  for  which  special  rules  are  provided.  l . 

4.  Students  who  have  kept  a Term  by  Examination  may  be  recommended  “ ™ 

become  Candidates  for  Honors  in  either  department  of  Science  or 

judgments  in  the  department  for  which  they  shall  be  so  recommended  s , , 

Bene,  or  in  the  other  department  below  Satis  Bene.  But  this  regulation  do 
the  Michaelmas  Senior  Freshman  Examination,  or  to  the  Degree  Examination. 

5.  At  the  general  Michaelmas  Examination  of  the  Senior  Freshman  yeai,  the  Exammeis 
do  not  give  judgments,  as  at  other  ordinary  Examinations,  but  mark  their  estimate  oi  the 
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Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows 
to  the  Questions 
in  Paper  No.  2 (!. 

The  Undergraduate 
Course. 


merit  of  the  answering  by  numbers.  Such  numbers  are  given  in  each  of  the  eight  following 
subjects: — 1.  Arithmetic  and  Algebra ; 2.  Pure  Geometry;  3.  Trigonometry;  4.  Logic; 

5.  Metaphysics  (Locke  and  Logic) ; 6.  Greek ; 7.  Latin ; 8.  Latin  Composition. 

Such  Students  as  have  answered  sufficiently  to  be  allowed  the  Examination  are 
distributed  by  the  Senior  Lecturer,  according  to  the  order  of  merit,  into  the  two  orders  of 
Classed  and  Unclassed. 

The  Classed  Students  are  divided  into  three  grades,  and  all  who  are  so  classed  may 
present  themselves  as  Candidates  for  Honors  at  the  Honor  Examination  next  ensuing. 

The  Unclassed  Students  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

6.  At  the  Degree  Examination,  both  of  Fellow  Commoners  at  the  beginning  of  Trinity 
Term,  and  of  other  Students  at  the  beginning  of  Michaelmas  Term,  the  Examiners  mark 
the  merit  of  the  answering  by  numbers  (aud  not  by  judgments),  in  the  following  subjects : 

1.  Astronomy  ; 2.  Ethics  [viz.,  a,  Butler’s  works;  b,  Stewart  andPaley]  ; 3.  Mathematical 
Physics;  4.  Experimental  Physics  [viz.,  a,  Chemistry;  b,  Heat;  c,  Electricity  and  Magnetism] ; 
5.  Greek ; 6.  Latin ; 7.  Latin  Composition. 

At  the  end  of  this  Examination  the  Senior  Lecturer  determines  the  relative  value  of  the 
answering  by  taking  the  average  numbers  for  each  Student ; and  arranges  the  Candidates 
who  have  passed  the  Examination  into  the  two  orders  of  Classed  and  Unclassed. 

The  Classed  Candidates  are  divided  into  three  grades.  The  first  grade  consists  of  the 
Moderators,  to  be  elected  at  a subsequent  Examination,  and  the  Respondents,  or  best 
answerers  at  this  general  Examination.  And  all  Classed  Candidates  are  entitled  to  present 
themselves  at  the  subsequent  Examination  for  Moderatorships.  The  Respondents,  also, 
even  though  they  should  not  be  elected  Moderators  at  this  subsequent  Examination,  have 
the  privilege  of  acting  as  Moderators  in  the  public  University  Disputations  for  the  Degree 
of  A.B. 

The  Unclassed  Candidates  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

All  Students  who  have  obtained  Honors  at  any  preceding  Examination  of  their  Under- 
graduate Course  (provided  they  are  otherwise  qualified  by  having  kept  the  requisite  number 
of  Terms),  are  permitted  to  present  themselves  at  the  Examination  for  Moderatorships, 
without  appearing  at  the  general  Degree  Examination ; and  if  their  answering  for  Mode- 
ratorships shall  be  deemed  sufficient  by  the  Examiners,  it  shall  be  allowed  as  equivalent  to 
the  general  Degree  Examination,  even  though  they  should  not  be  nominated  Moderators 
or  Respondents. 

8.  With  respect  to  the  unsuccessful  Candidates  at  the  Examination  for  Moderatorships, 
if  they  have  not  been  already  classed  at  the  general  Degree  Examination,  it  is  competent 
to  the  Examiners  to  determine  whether  they  shall  be  placed  among  the  Respondents,  or  in 
the  second  or  third  grade,  or  whether  they  shall  be  rejected,  and  lose  the  Examination,  for 
insufficient  answering. 

9.  Distinctions  conferred  at  the  Examinations  for  Honors,  whether  by  Prizes,  Certificates, 
or  Moderatorships,  are  confined  to  those  Candidates  who  are  prepared  in  all  the  subjects- 
(including  the  extended  course),  as  prescribed  in  the  Programme  of  the  Undergraduate 
Course. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

(Signed)  II.  Lloyd,  Registrar. 

January  11th,  1853. 
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The  Sizarships  and 
Exhibitions. 


PAPER  No.  27.— QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  PROVOST  AND  SENIOR  FELLOWS. 

The  Sizarships  and  Exhibitions. 

1.  What  was  the  number  of  Sizarships  founded  by  the  Statutes  of  King  Charles  the 

First?  6 

2.  In  what  manner  were  Sizars  selected  and  what  was  their  position  in  the  College  at 
that  time  ? 

3.  What  is  the  present  number  of  Sizars  and  in  what  manner  are  they  elected  ? 

4.  What  changes  have  the  Board  made  in  the  Sizarship  Examination  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  with  what  result  ? 

5.  Have  the  Board  adopted  any  arrangements  to  improve  the  position  of  Sizars  in  the 
College  ? 

_ 6-  State,  approximately,  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  privileges  and  emoluments  of  a. 
Sizarship  as  now  constituted  in  assisting  a Student  in  pursuing  his  entire  Collegiate  course? 

7 . Are  Sizarships  open  to  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters  from  the  Established  Church  ? 

8.  Are  there  any  Exhibitions  attached  to  Trinity  College,  or  to  which  Students  of  Trinity 
College  are  eligible  as  such,  other  than  those  mentioned  in  the  list  given  below  ? 

9.  Have  any  Exhibitions  formerly  attached  to  Trinity  College  become  extinct,  and  if  so, 
state  the  name  of  the  Exhibitions,  the  time  when  they  ceased  to  be  filled  up,  and  the  cause 
of  their  extinction  ? 

1 0.  State  with  regard  to  all  the  Exhibitions  in  any  way  connected  with  Trinity  College 

(а)  The  number  and  annual  value  of  the  Exhibitions  on  each  distinct  foundation,  and 
the  period  for  which  they  can  be  held. 

(б)  By  whom  and  in  what  manner  they  were  founded,  and  whether  the  foundation  is 
perpetual ; or  whether  it  is  determinable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Founder  or  his 
Trustees,  or  on  any  other  contingency. 
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Paper  No  27. 
Questions 

ADDRESSED  TO 

the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows. 

relative  or  aueHDute  iuouo,  miu  iii  iivv.  ijuc*uj  - The  Sizarships  and 

have  been  withheld  or  reduced  for  want  of  Candidates,  or  for  want  ot  merit  in  the  Exhibitions. 
Candidates.  . 

(e)  Whether  the  rules  of  selection  with  respect  to  each  class' of  Exhibitions  are  made 

public,  and  if  so,  in  what  manner. 

( f)  What  limitation  exists  with  respect  to  the  Students  who  can  be  Candidates  tor  each 
class  of  Exhibitions,  and  whether  such  limitation  depends,  in  any  of  the  cases,  on 
the  religion  of  the  Candidate,  the  place  of  his  birth,  or  the  School  where  he  was 
educated,  or  on  any  other  special  circumstance. 

(a)  Whether  there  is  any  notification  made  by  which  persons  eligible  to  Exhibitions 
may  be  informed  when  vacancies  arise,  or  at  what  time  they  may  be  expected  to 
arise  ? 

List  of  Classes  of  Exhibitions. 

1.  Royal  Exhibitions  or  Royal  Scholar- 
ships, or  Queen’s  Scholarships. 

2.  Erasmus  Smith’s  Exhibitions. 

3.  Foyle  College  Exhibitions. 

4.  Middleton  Prizes. 

5.  Exhibitions  founded  by  the  Academic 
Association. 

6.  Downes  Exhibitions. 

7.  Sterne  „ 

8.  Worrall  „ 


9.  Griffith  Exhibitions. 

1 0.  Parsons  „ 

11.  Yelverton  „ 

12.  Crowe  „ 

13.  Span  „ 

14.  Avary  „ 

15.  Clanbrassil  „ 

16.  Lloyd  „ 

17.  Wray  „ 


(c)  In  what  manner  the  Exhibitioners  are  selected  in  each  class  of  Exhibitions,  and  by 

what  authority  the  rules  of  selection  are  made,  and  whether  such  rules  are 
invariable,  or  by  what  authority  they  can  be  changed. 

(d)  Where  the  Exhibitioners  are  selected  by  Examination,  whether  they  are  elected  by 

v ' i .•  . j i,„„„  ™.,~,r„nc.oo  +v>a  Inet.  tr*n  vears  Exhibitions 


Answers  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  to  the  Questions  in  Paper  No.  27.  ^“os^nd  ' 
The  Sizarships  and  Exhibitions.  to  Pape^No?!?. 

1 What  was  the  number  of  Sizarships  founded  by  the  Statutes  of  King  Charles  the  First?  The  Siza7^pg  and 
The  Statutes  of  Charles  I.  limit  the  number  of  Sizarships  to  thirty.  _ Exhibitions. 

2.  In  what  manner  were  Sizars  selected,  and  what  was  their  position  in  the  College  at 

TheSizars  were  originally  nominated  by  the  Provost  and  Fellows ; the  Provost  having 
the  power,  by  the  Statutes  of  Charles  I.,  of  admitting  eight  or  more  (subject  to  the  restric- 
tion as  to  number  already  mentioned),  and  each  Fellow  one.  At  that  time  the  Sizars  were 
poor  Students,  admitted  gratuitously  upon  the  condition  of  the  performance  of  menial 
offices  —especially  that  of  attendance  at  the  tables  of  the  Fellows  and  Students.  Ihe  duty 
of  Sacristan  in  the  College  Chapel  was  also  discharged  by  Sizars.  - 

3 What  is  the  present  number  of  Sizars  and  m what  manner  are  they  elected  / 

The  number  of  Sizars  is  at  present  thirty,  as  limited  by  the  Statutes  of  Charles  1. ; but 
they  are  now  elected  upon  a public  examination,  the  Provost  and  Fellows  having  ceded 

their  statutable  right  of  nomination.  . , 

4.  What  changes  have  the  Board  made  in  the  Sizarship Examination  within  the  last  twenty 

years,  and  with  what  result  ? . , . . . . , 

' The  Examination  for  Sizarship  was  at  first  limited  to  Classics.  Within  the  last  twenty 
years  twelve,  out  of  the  thirty  Sizarships,  have  been  appropriated  to  the  encouragement  of 
the  study  of  other  branches  of  knowledge.  There  are  now  four  Sizars  chosen  (one  m each 
year)  upon  an  examination  in  Science,  four  in  Hebrew,  and  four  in  the  Irish  language  in 
addition  to  the  Classics  of  the  ordinary  Entrance  Course.  This  change  is  believed  to  have 

°PThef institution  of  Irish  Sizarships  is  the  most  recent  of  these  arrangements,  and  was 
intended  to  remedy,  in  some  measure,  the  want  which  has  been  long  felt  m Ireland  that 
of  an  Irisli-speaking  Clergy.  . ...  e c-  „„„  • ,i  „ 

5.  Have  the  Board  adopted  any  arrangements  to  improve  the  position  of  bizais  m the 

C°The  principal  arrangement  adopted  by  the  Board  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
Sizars  is1  that  affecting  their  dinner.  Until  the  year  1843  the  Sizars  dined  after ■then 
fellow-students,  free  of  expense,  and  their  table  was  furnished  chiefly  from  that  of  the 
Fellows  They  now  dine  at  the  same  hour  as  other  Students  ; and  are  allowed  one  shilling 
ver  diem,  out  of  the  funds  of  the  College,  to  pay  for  their  dinner.  , o 

P 6 State,  approximately,  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  privileges  and  emoluments  of  a 
Sizarship  as  now  constituted  in  assisting  a Student,  m pursuing  his  entire  Collegiate  course . 

The  pecuniary  privileges  of  a Sizarship,  as  now  constituted,  consist  in  the  exemption 
from  College  half-yearly  charges,  and  in  the  allowance  for  Commons  already  mentioned, 
these  together  amount  to  £33  4s.  per  annum.  There  are  also  certain  small  offices  in 
College  to  which  emoluments  are  attached,  and  to  which  Sizars  only  ai  e eligible.  The 
average’  value  of  these  to  each  Sizar  is  about  £4  per  annum ; so  that  the  total  pecuniary 
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value  of  the  privileges  and  emoluments  of  a Sizarship  is  about  £37  per  annum.  In  a few 
instances  also  Sizars  obtain  chambers  without  deposit! 

7.  Are  Sizarships  open  to  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters  from  the  Established  Church  ? 

Sizarships  are  open  to  Homan  Catholics  and  other  Dissenters  from  the  Established  Church. 

8.  Are  there  any  Exhibitions  attached  to  Trinity  College,  or  to  which  Students  of  Trinity 
College  are  eligible,  as  such,  other  than  those  mentioned  in  the  list  given  below  ? 

The  Exhibitions  in  Trinity  College  not  enumerated  in  the  list  furnished  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, are  the  Bedell  Scholarships,  and  the  Briggs’  Exhibition.  The  Middleton  Prize  and 
the  Wray  Prize  are  of  the  nature  of  Premiums,  not  Exhibitions. 

9.  Have  any  Exhibitions  formerly  attached  to  Trinity  College  become  extinct,  and  if  so, 
state  the  name  of  the  Exhibitions,  the  time  when  they  ceased  to  be  filled  up,  and  the  cause 
of  their  extinction  ? 

The  S.  Columba  Irish  Scholarships  have  not  been  awarded  for  the  last  two  years.  The 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  are  not  aware  of  any  other  Exhibitions  formerly  attached  to 
Trinity  College,  which  have  become  extinct. 

10.  State  with  regard  to  all  the  Exhibitions  in  anyway  connected  with  Trinity  College — 
(a)  The  number  and  annual  value  of  the  Exhibitions  on  each  distinct  foundation,  and 
the  period  for  which  they  can  be  held.  ( b ) By  whom  and  in  what  manner  they  were 
founded,  and  whether  the  foundation  is  perpetual ; or  whether  it  is  determinable,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Founder  or  his  Trustees,  or  on  any  other  contingency,  (c)  In  what 
manner  the  Exhibitioners  are  selected  in  each  class  of  Exhibitions,  and  by  what  authority 
the  rules  of  selection  are  made,  and  whether  such  rules  are  invariable,  or  by  what 
authority  they  can  be  changed,  (d)  Where  the  Exhibitioners  are  selected  by  Examination, 
whether  they  are  elected  by  relative  or  absolute  merit,  and  in  how  many  cases  in  the  last  ten 
years  Exhibitions  have  been  withheld  or  reduced  for  want  of  Candidates,  or  for  want  of 
merit  in  the  Candidates,  (e)  Whether  the  rules  of  selection  with  respect  to  each  class  of 
Exhibitions  are  made  public,  and  if  so,  in  what  manner.  (/)  What  limitation  exists  with 
respect  to  the  Students  who  can  be  Candidates  for  each  class  of  Exhibitions,  and  whether 
such  limitation  depends,  in  any  of  the  cases,  on  the  religion  of  the  Candidate,  the  place  of 
his  birth,  or  the  School  where  he  was  educated,  or  on  any  other  special  circumstance. 
(g)  Whether  there  is  any  notification  made  by  which  persons  eligible  to  Exhibitions  may 
be  informed  when  vacancies  arise,  or  at  what  time  they  may  be  expected  to  arise  ? 


List  of  Classes  of  Exhibitions. 


1.  Royal  Exhibitions  or  Royal  Scholar- 
ships, or  Queen’s  Scholarships. 

2.  Erasmus  Smith’s  Exhibitions. 

3.  Foyle  College  Exhibitions. 

4.  Middleton  Prizes. 

5.  Exhibitions  founded  by  the  Academic 
Association. 

6.  Downes  Exhibitions. 

7.  Sterne  „ 

8.  Worrall 


9.  Griffith  Exhibitions. 

10.  Parsons 

11.  Yelverton 

12.  Crowe 

13.  Span 

14.  Avary 

15.  Clanbrassil 

16.  Lloyd 

17.  Wray 


(a)  The  number  and  annual  value  of  the  Exhibitions  on  each  distinct  foundation,  as  also 
the  period  for  which  they  can  be  held,  are  given  in  the  following  Table  : 


Exhibitions. 

Number. 

Annual  Value. 

Period. 

Royal  Scholarships, 

15 

£ s.  d. 
50  0 0 

5 years. 

Ditto, 

10 

30  0 0 

do. 

Ditto, 

5 

25  0 0 

do. 

Academic  Association  Exhibitions,* 

- 

15  0 0 

2-|  years. 

| Eoyle  College  Exhibitions, 

5 

30  0 0 

5 years. 

Bedell  Scholarships, 

4 

20  0 0 

4 years. 

Lloyd  Exhibitions, 

18  6 4 

2 years. 

Erasmus  Smith's  Exhibitions, 

20 

7 7 8 

Masters’  standing. 

Ditto. 

15 

5 10  9 

do. 

Downes  Exhibitions, 

5 

9 4 8 

do. 

Worrall  Exhibitions, 

12 

9 4 8 

do. 

Stearne  Exhibitions, 

10 

4 12  4 

do. 

Avary  Exhibitions, 

2 

4 12  4 

do. 

Parsons  Exhibition, 

1 

4 12  4 

do. 

Yelverton  Exhibition, 

1 

4 12  4 

do. 

Griffith  Exhibition, 

1 

4 12  4 

do. 

Briggs  Exhibition, 
Crowe  Exhibitions, 

1 

4 12  4 

do. 

2 

13  16  11 

do. 

Clanbrassil  Exhibition,  . 

1 

7 7 8 

do. 

Span  Exhibition, 

1 

46  3 1 

indefinite. 

* The  number  of  the  Academic  Association  Exhibitions  is  variable.  Fifteen  Exhibitioners  have  been  appointed 
on  this  foundation  in  the  last  ten  years. 
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(6).  The  Royal  Scholarships  were  founded  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  out  of  the  Answers  of 
funds  belonging  to  the  Royal  Schools.  The  Academic  Association  Exhibitions  were  founded 
by  the  body  whose  name  they  bear,  from  funds  raised  by  the  subscribers.  The  Bedell  TO  pAPEll  So°27- 
Scholarships  were  founded  by  the  Irish  Society  for  promoting  the  Scriptural  education  of  — 

the  native  Irish  through  the  medium  of  their  own  language,  the  funds  of  which  Society  Lbi t ioii s ipS  g 

are  raised  by  subscription.  The  Foyle  College  Exhibitions  were  founded  by  the  Hon. 

The  Irish  Society  of  London,  from  the  revenues  of  their  estates  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

All  of  these  are  terminable  at  the  discretion  of  the  founders,  or  their  trustees,  and  the 
funds  out  of  which  they  are  paid  are  not  in  the  possession  of  the  College,  or  subject  to  its 
control. 

The  Erasmus  Smith’s  Exhibitions  were  founded  by  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s 
Schools,  and  the  foundation  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament  (10  Geo.  I.). 

The  Lloyd  Exhibitions  were  founded  by  the  subscribers  to  the  Lloyd  Exhibition  fund, 
and  are  perpetual,  the  sum  subscribed  being  vested  in  the  College.  All  the  other  Exhibi- 
tions were  founded  by  the  individuals  whose  names  the}'  bear,*  and  are  likewise  perpetual. 

: (c).  The  Royal  Scholars,  the  Academic  Association  Exhibitioners,  the  Bedell  Scholars, 
the  Foyle  College  Exhibitioners,  and  the  Lloyd  Exhibitioners,  are  all  selected  by  examin- 
ation ; the  rules  of  selection  having  been  made  by  the  founders,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Board  of  Trinity  College.  These  rules  may  be  changed  by  the  same  authority  by  which 
they  were  made. 

The  Erasmus  Smith’s  Exhibitioners  are  partly  selected  by  examination,  according  to 
rules  laid  down  by  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  and  partly  by  the  Board, 
according  to  certain  rules  depending  upon  Collegiate  merit.  The  Downes  Exhibitioners 
are  selected,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  founder,  from  those  Students  in  Divinity 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  at  the  Divinity  Professors’  Examination. 

The  Worrall  Exhibitioners,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  founder,  are  chosen  by 
the  Board  from  among  the  Students  who  are  sons  of  Clergymen  of  the  diocese  of  Dublin, 
or  sons  of  freemen  of  the  city,  regard  being,  had  to  the  poverty  of  the  Student.  The 
Stearne,  Parsons,  Y el verton,  Griffith,  Briggs,  and  Span  Exhibitioners,  are  selected  by  the 
Board  from  general  Collegiate  merit,  the  preference  being  generally  given  to  Scholars  on 
the  foundation.  The  Avary  Exhibitioners  are  nominated  by  the  Provost  from  among  the 
Sizars.  The  right  of  nomination  to  the  Crowe  and  Clanbrassil  Exhibitions  is  reserved,  by 
the  founders,  to  their  representatives. 

(cl).  The  Exhibitioners  selected  by  Examination  are  chosen  according  to  their  absolute 
merit,  unless  when  the  number  of  deserving  candidates  is  greater  than  the  number  of 
vacancies,  in  which  case  the  selection  is  made  according  to  relative  merit. 

The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  no  direct  means  of  answering  the  latter  part  of 
this  question,  as  respects  the  Royal  Scholarships,  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Exhibitions,  the 
Foyle  College  Exhibitions,  and  the  Exhibitions  founded  by  the  Academic  Association ; the 
reports  of  the  Examiners  being  made,  not  to  the  Officers  of  the  College,  but  to  the 
founders  of  the  Exhibitions,  or  their  representatives.  The  following  reply  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  to  the  Registrar  furnishes  a complete  answer  to 
the  question  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Royal  Scholarships. 

“ The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland. 

“ 8,  Clare-street,  Dublin, 

“Dear  Sir, — “ 3 8th  December,  1852. 

“ In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  15th  instant,  on  the  subject  of  Royal  Scholarships,  I 
have  to  state,  that  the  selections  are  made  by  the  Commissioners,  upon  a report  of  the 
absolute  and  of  the  relative  merit  of  the  Candidates.  As,  however,  absolute  merit  is 
necessary,  the  Commissioners  either  grant  the  Exhibitions  in  full,  reduce  their  amount,  or 
withhold  them  altogether,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

“ Within  the  last  ten  years  the  total  number  of  Royal  Scholarships,  not  filled  for  wa..i 
of  Candidates,  amounts  to  8.  The  total  number  reduced  for  want  of  sufficient  merit 
within  the  same  period  is  12.  Many  of  those  so  reduced  have  been,  however,  subsequently/ 
increased  in  consequence  of  distinguished  merit  evinced  in  their  Undergraduate  Course  by 
the  Exhibitioners. 

“ I am,  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  Servant, 

“William  Cotter  Kyle, 

“ Secretary. 

“ Rev.  Doctor  Lloyd,  Registrar, 

“ Trinity  College,  Dublin.” 

Of  the  numerous  Exhibitions  founded  by  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools, 
only  a small  number  are  appointed  to  by  Examination  at  entrance — viz.,  twenty  in  the  last 
ten  years,  or  on  an  average  two  in  each  year  ; the  remaining  Exhibitions  on  this  founda- 
tion are  filled  up  by  the  Board  from  Students  who  have  been  already  distinguished  in  their 
academic  career,  without  reference  to  the  Schools  at  which  they  were  educated.  Of  the 
Exhibitions  founded  by  the  Academic  Association,  fifteen  have  been  filled  up  since  they' 
were  founded,  i.  e.  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  Foyle  College  Exhibition  has  not  been  pre- 
sented to  for  the  last  two  years.  In  no  other  case,  that  the  Board  are  aware  of,  has  an 
Exhibition  lapsed  for  want  of  Candidates,  or  of  proper  qualification. 

* The  Exhibition  now  denominated  “ Clanbrassil,”  was  founded  by  William  Hamilton,  Esq.,  in  1698,  and  was 
for  some  years  called  the  Hamilton  Exhibition. 

J 0 T?  9 
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Answers  of  (e).  The  rules  of  selection  for  all  the  principal  Exhibitions  are  published  in  the  Dublin 
S™ior°Fe”^s  University  Calendar.  There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  rules  of  selection  are  not 
to  Paper  No.  27 .'  published,  although  generally  known  to  the  Tutors. 

Th  v — U (/)•  The  Royal  Scholarships  are  limited  to  Students  educated  in  the  Royal  Schools  of 

Exhibitions. ipS  Armagh-  Dungannon,  Enniskillen,  and  Cavan.  The  Foyle  Scholarships  are  limited  to  the 

Pupils  of  the  Foyle  College,  Londonderry ; and  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Exhibitions  appointed 
to  at  entrance,  to  the  Pupils  of  the  Endowed  Schools  at  Drogheda,  Ennis,  Galway  and 
Tipperary. 

The  Downes  Exhibitions  are  limited  to  Divinity  Students  ; the  Worrall  Exhibitions  to 
the  sons  of  Clergymen  of  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  or  sons  of  freemen  of  the  city ; and  the 
Crowe  and  Clanbrassil  Exhibitions  to  Students  nominated  by  the  representatives  of  the 
founders.  Most  of  the  Exhibitions  are  intended  for  poor  Students  ; the  Span  and  the 
Avary  Exhibitions  are  so  specially  limited  by  the  wills  of  the  founders. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  Exhibitions  founded  previously  to  the  Act  of  the  33  Geo. 
TIL,  and  the  College  Statute  of  the  following  year,  are  not  limited  to  members  of  the 
Established  Church  ; but  the  Board  have  not  acted  on  that  assumption.  The  only  express 
limitation  depending  on  the  religion  of  the  Candidates  is  in  the  case  of  the'  Downes 
Exhibitions.  There  is  no  limitation  depending  on  the  place  of  birth. 

(g).  The  vacant  Exhibitions  are  generally  filled  up  in  the  Michaelmas  Term  ; the  times 
of  Examination  are  published  in  the  University  Calendar.  As  the  Exhibitions  are  appointed 
to  according  to  fixed  rules,  no  notification  of  vacancies  seems  to  be  necessary,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Worrall  Exhibitions,  in  which  case  the  Tutors  are  invited  to  state  to  the  Board 
the  names  of  their  Pupils  having  the  qualifications  required  by  the  founder’s  will,  and  such 
other  circumstance^  as  may  guide  the  Board  in  their  selection. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

(Signed),  H.  Lloyd,  Registrar. 

PAPER  No.  28. —QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  SENIOR  AND  JUNIOR  DEANS. 
The  Discipline  of  the  Students. 

1 . To  what  officers  of  the  College  is  the  discipline  of  the  Students  intrusted  ? 

2.  What  are  the  rules  now  enforced  by  the  Deans  with  respect  to  the  attendance  of 
thTstiidents!1B  OI  Students  of  the  Established  Church  in  the  College  Chapel  ? 

3.  To  what  extent  do  these  rules  apply  to  Students  residing  outside  the  College  ? 

4.  What  supervision  over  the  moral  conduct  of  the  Students  residing  in  the  College  is 
exercised  by  the  Deans,  Tutors,  or  other  officers  of  the  College  ? 

5.  Do  the  Tutors  or  other  College  authorities  exercise  any  control  over  the  lodgings  or 
residences  of  Students  who  reside  in  Dublin,  outside  the  College  walls,  or  do  they  inquire 
respecting  the  conduct  of  such  Students  when  outside  the  College  ? 

(5.  How  often  are  Corrections  now  held  by  the  Deans,  and  are  all  the  Students  required 
to  attend  them  ? 

7 . Is  the  system  of  punishing  by  pecuniary  fines  found  adequate  ? 

8.  May  not  a great  neglect  of  attendance  on  Lectures  and  at  Chapel  exist  without  drawing 
on  the  Student  any  observation  or  punishment  except  the  usual  pecuniary  fines  ? 

9.  In  what  cases  is  a public  admonition  given,  and  in  how  many  cases  has  that  punishment 
been  imposed  during  the  last  ten  years  ? 

ID.  In  what  cases  are  rustication  and  expulsion  used  as  punishments,  and  in  how  many 
cases  have  each  of  these  punishments  been  imposed  during  the  last  ten  years  ? 

1 1 . Is  any  other  form  of  punishment  frequently  resorted  to,  such  as  confinement  within 
the  College  walls,  writing  on  a given  subject,  or  copying  or  committing  to  memory  passages 
from  authors  ? 

12.  Are  the  fines  paid  when  imposed,  or  are  they  charged  in  the  Student’s  half-yearly 
account  ? 

13.  What  sum  of  money  do  the  fines  imposed  produce  annually,  and  in  what  manner  is 
this  sum  appropriated  ? 

14.  What  are  the  average  annual  expenses,  in  addition  to  the  fees  paid  to  the  College 
and  to  College  officers,  incurred  by  a Student  residing  within  the  College  during  the  time 
usually  occupied  by  those  who  attend  all  the  Lectures  and  pass  all  the  Examinations  of  their 
class : — 

(a)  If  a Fellow  Commoner? 

(b)  If  a Pensioner  ? 

(e)  If  a Sizar  ? 

15.  What  are  the  average  annual  amounts  of  the  similar  expenses  of  a Student  residing 
in  Dublin  for  the  same  time  ? 

(a)  If  a Fellow  Commoner? 

(b)  If  a Pensioner  ? 

16.  Do  the  Tutors  or  other  College  authorities  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  expenditure 
of  Students,  or  the  payment  of  their  accounts  with  tradesmen  ? 

17.  Are  complaints  often  made  of  Students  having  expensive  habits,  or  of  their  con- 

tracting debts,  or  of  their  obtaining  excessive  credit  from  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  in 
Dublin  ? 1 1 

18.  Can  Students  become  heavily  indebted  without  the  knowledge  of  their  Tutors  ? 

19.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  the  expenses  of  a Student  can  be  reduced  ? 
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Answers  of  the  Senior  and  Junior  Deans  to  the  Questions  in  Paper  No.  28. 

The  Discipline  of  the  Students. 

1.  To  what  officers  of  the  College  is  the  discipline  of  the  Students  intrusted  ? 

The  maintenance  of  discipline  is  intrusted  by  the  Statutes  to  the  Provost,  assisted  by  the 
Vice-Provost  and  by  the  Senior  and  Junior  Deans.  The  same  duty  also  devolves,  in  part, 
on  the  Censor,  an  officer  since  created ; and  each  Tutor  is  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
moral  conduct  of  his  own  Pupils. 

All  grave  breaches  of  discipline  are  brought  before  the  Board. 

2.  What  are  the  rules  now  enforced  by  the  Deans  with  respect  to  the  attendance  of 
Students  of  the  Established  Church  in  the  College  Chapel?  3.  To  what  extent  do  these 
rules  apply  to  Students  residing  outside  the  College  ? 

Students  of  the  Established  Church,  residing  within  the  College,  are  required  to  attend 
Divine  Service  in  the  College  Chapel  on  Sunday  morning,  and  four  other  times  during  the 
week.  For  Students  living  outside  the  College,  the  number  of  attendances  required 
depends  on  the  distance  at- which  they  reside. 

4.  What  supervision  over  the  moral  conduct  of  the  Students  residing  in  the  College  is 
exercised  by  the  Deans,  Tutors,  or  other  officers  of  the  College  ? 

All  resident  Undergraduate  Students  are  required  to  attend  at  night-roll,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Junior  Dean,  or  to  return  their  names  at  the  College  gate.  A list  of  the  latter,  and 
of  those  who  come  into  College  after  9 o’clock,  is  furnished  to  the  Junior  Dean  by  the 
gate-porters;  and  a fine  is  imposed  by  him  upon  those  who  come  in  after  12  o’clock  without 
his  permission.  When  a Student  is  absent  from  College  all  night,  he  is  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  Junior  Dean  the  next  day ; and,  failing  to  give  a satisfactory  account  of 
his  absence,  is  punished. 

Misconduct  of  any  kind,  on  the  part  of  a Student,  may  be  punished,  not  only  by  the 
Deans,  but  also  by  any  of  the  Fellows  under  whose  cognizance  it  falls. 

It  is  the  duty  of  each  Tutor  to  send  for  his  Pupils,  when  thus  fined,  and  to  expostulate 
with  them.  For  grave  or  repeated  breaches  of  discipline  the  Student  is  summoned  by  the 
Deans  before  the  Board,  and  is  liable  to  one  of  the  severer  forms  of  punishment  provided 
by  the  Statutes'  in  such  cases. 

5.  Do  the  Tutors  or  other  College  authorities  exercise  any  control  over  the  lodgings  or 
residences  of  Students  who  reside  in  Dublin,  outside  the  College  walls,  or  do  they  inquire 
respecting  the  conduct  of  such  Students  when  outside  the  College? 

The  great  majority  of  the  Students  residing  in  the  city  live  with  their  parents  or  other 
relatives.  The  Tutors  and  College  Officers  have  no  direct  control  over  the  lodgings  of 
others  residing  in  Dublin,  outside  the  College  walls;  but  a public  registry  has  been  for  some 
time  kept  of  the  residences'  of  all  such  extern  Students,  and  a certain  check  on  irregularity 
is  thus  indirectly  maintained. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Tutors  to  inform  themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  respecting  the 
conduct  of  their  Pupils  residing  outside  the  College,  when  not  under  the  charge  of  parents 
or  relatives,  and  to  communicate  with  the  latter  respecting  it. 

6.  How  often  are  corrections  now  held  by  the  Deans,  and  are  all  the  Students  required 
to  attend  them  ? 

Corrections  are  held  by  the  Junior  Dean  weekly.  All  Undergraduate  Students  within 
distance  are  expected  to  attend,  and  to  offer  such  excuses  for  non-attendance  at  Chapel, 
or  other  apparent  neglect,  as  it  may  be  in  their  power  to  give. 

7.  Is  the  system  of  punishing  by  pecuniary  fines  found  adequate  ? 

The  system  of  pecuniary  fines,  taken  in  connexion  with  other  academic  punishments,  is, 
on  the  whole,  effective  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline. 

8.  May  not  a great  neglect  of  attendance  on  Lectures  and  at  Chapel  exist  without  drawing 
on  the  Student  any  observation  or  punishment  except  the  usual  pecuniary  fines  ? 

Neglect  of  attendance  on  Lectures  is  no  longer  punished  by  pecuniary  fines,  but  entails 
the  severer  penalty  of  the  possible  loss  of  an  academic  term.  Such  neglect  cannot  occur 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Tutors,  and  of  the  Senior  Lecturer. 

A great  neglect  of  attendance  at  Chapel  on  the  part  of  a Student  cannot  exist  without 
the  cognizance  of  his  Tutor  and  of  the  Senior  and  Junior  Deans,  the  fines  for  non-attendance 
imposed  by  the  Junior  Dean  being  read  over  by  the  Senior  Dean,  every  Saturday,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Tutors.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  Tutor  to  expostulate  with  his  Pupils  for 
this  or  any  other  neglect ; and  when  a Student  is  repeatedly  fined  for  non-attendance  at 
Chapel,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Deans  to  bring  his  case  before  the  Provost  and  benior  I1  ellows, 
by  whom  he  is  censured  or  admonished,  or,  when  incorrigible,  deprived  of  his  Chambers  in 
College. 

9.  In  what  cases  is  a public  admonition  given,  and  in  how  many  cases  has  that  punishment 

been  imposed  during  the  last  ten  years  ? 1 0.  In  what  cases  are  rustication  and  expulsion 

used  as  punishments,  and  in  how  many  cases  have  each  of  these  punishments  been  imposed 
during  the  last  ten  years  ? ... 

The  grosser  breaches  of  discipline,  which  subject  a Student  to  public  admonition, 
rustication,  or  expulsion,  are  happily  rare  of  late  years.  Within  the  last  ten  years  there 
appear  to  be  only  eighteen  cases  in  which  Students  were  brought  before  the  Board  lor 
offences  of  this  nature.  In  four  of  these  the  Student  was  rusticated ; in  the  others,  some 
lighter  punishment  (such  as  private  admonition  or  censure)  was  inflicted.  No  Student  has 
been  expelled  within  the  last  ten  years. 
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11.  Is  any  other  form  of  punishment  frequently  resorted  to,  such  as  confinement  within 
the  College  walls,  writing  on  a given  subject,  or  copying  or  committing  to  memory  passages 
from  authors? 

Students  are  sent  to  the  Censor  to  commit  to  memory  passages  from  some  classical 
author,  or  to  perform  some  other  literary  exercise,  for  breaches  of  discipline  which  are 
not  so  grave  as  to  subject  them  to  a severer  penalty.  They  are  never  confined  within  the 
College  walls  as  a punishment. 

12.  Are  the  fines  paid  when  ■ imposed,  or  are  they  charged  in  the  Student’s  half-yearly 
account  ? 

The  fines  are  charged  in  the  Students’  half-yearly  accounts. 

13.  What  sum  of  money  do  the  fines  imposed  produce  annually,  and  in  what  manner  is 
this  sum  appropriated  ? 

The  average  annual  amount  of  the  fines,  for  the  last  three  years  is  £328  14s.  6 d.  The 
suras  levied  in  fines  are  appropriated  to  the  Building  Fund,  as  directed  by  the  Statutes. 

14.  What  are  the  average  annual  expenses,  in  addition  to  the  fees  paid  to  the  College 
and  to  College  officers,  incurred  by  a Studeut  residing  within  the  College  during  the  time 
usually  occupied  by  those  who  attend  all  the  Lectures  and  pass  all  the  Examinations  of  their 
class: — (a)  If  a Fellow  Commoner  ? (6)  If  a Pensioner  ? (c)  If  a Sizar? 

It  is  difficult  to  answer  this  question  exactly.  The  yearly  rent  of  chambers,  unfurn^lrecT, 
varies  from  £2  to  £ i 8,  the  average  being  about  £8.  As  the  chambers  in  Trinity  'College 
are  usually  constructed  to  accommodate  two  Students,  this  expense  is  generally  halved  to 
each.  The  charge  for  Commons  varies  with  the  price  of  meat,  but  is  generally  about 
9s.  6d.  a week  for  a Pensioner,  and  15s.  GcL  for  a Fellow  Commoner.  The  other  necessary 
expenses  of  a Student  residing  within  the  College  (for  breakfast,  attendance,  washing, 
coals,  he.)  are  left  to  his  own  discretion,  but  need  not  exceed  10s.  per  week;  so  that  it  is 
possible  for  a Student  to  reside  during  the  thirty  weeks  of  Term,  in  which  Lectures  and 
Examinations  are  held,  at  an  expense  of  about  £35  if  a Pensioner,  and  £45  if  a Fellow 
Commoner. 

Sizars  are  under  no  expense  for  Commons,  and  they  generally  occupy  the  less  expensive 
chambers;  their  total  expenses  are,  consequently,  about  one-half  of  those  of  a Pensioner. 

15.  What  are  the  average  annual  amounts  of  the  similar  expenses  of  a Student  residing 
in  Dublin  for  the  same  time  : — (a)  If  a Fellow  Commoner  ? (6)  If  a Pensioner  ? 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  the  average  expenses  of  Students  residing  in  Dublin.  Most 
of  them  (as  has  been  already  said)  reside  with  their  families,  and  their  expenses  are  merged 
in  that  of  the  entire  household.  As  respects  Students  living  alone,  it  is,  of  course,  possible 
for  those  to  whom  the  strictest  economy  is  necessary,  to  live  at  a somewhat  cheaper  rate 
in  the  city  than  in  College  ; but  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  no  Student  residing  in  the 
city  could  have  the  same  accommodation  and  comfort  which  those  in  College  possess,  unless 
at  a cost  at  least  one-half  greater. 

16.  Do  the  Tutors  or  other  College  authorities  interfere  in  any  way  with, the  expenditure 
of  Students,  or  the  payment  of  their  accounts  with  tradesmen  ? 

The  Tutors  and  College  Officers  do  not  interfere,  except  by  advice,  with  the  personal 
expenditure  of  Students,  or  with  the  payment  of  their  tradesmen’s  accounts. 

17.  Are  complaints  often  made  of  Students  having  expensive  habits,  or  of  their  con- 
tracting debts,  or  of  their  obtaining  extensive  credit  from  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  in 
Dublin  ? 

The  habits  of  the  Students  are  generally  very  inexpensive-,  and  instances  of  their  con- 
tracting debts  seldom  come  to  the  knowledge  of  their  Tutors.  As  the  authorities  of  the 
College  do  not  interfere  in  the  settlement  of  their  accounts,  the  credits  they  obtain  from 
the  Dublin  shopkeepers  are  regulated  by  the  same  principles  as  those  of  the  public  at 
large.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  excessive. 

18.  Can  Students  become  heavily  indebted  without  the  knowledge  of  their  Tutors? 

It  is  possible  for  Students  to  become  heavily  indebted  without  the  knowledge  of  their 
Tutors  ; but  such  occurrence  is  unlikely,  at  least  as  respects  those  residing  in  College. 

19.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  the  expenses  of  a Student  can  be  reduced? 

W e do  not  think  that  the  expenses  of  a Student  in  Trinity  College  could  be  easily  or 

advantageously  reduced. 

(Signed)  Humphrey  Lloyd,  Senior  Dean. 

January  1,  1853.  John  William  Stubbs,  Junior  Dean. 


PAPER  No. 2 9.— M^U ESTIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  PROFESSORS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
. SCHOOL  OF  PHYSIC. 

I.  State  of  the  School  of  Physic. 

1 . At  what  time  and  by  what  authority  was  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Physic  established 
in  the  University  of  Dublin  ? 

2.  What  is  the  earliest  record  of  Degrees  in  Medicine  having  been  granted  by  the 
University  ? 

3.  At  what  time  and  by  what  authority  were  the  Lectureships  in  Anatomy  and  Surgery 
Chemistry  and  Botany,  which  were  in  existence  before  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  25th 
of  Geo.  III.,  chap.  42,  established  ? 
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4.  At  what  time  and  by  what  authority  were  the  Professorship  of  Surgery,  and  the  Uni- 
versity Professorship  of  Surgery,  respectively,  established  ? 

5.  What  Professors  are  now  engaged  in  the  School  of  Physic  .established  by  the  Statutes 
of  the  25th  of  Geo.  III.,  chap.  42,  and  the  40th  of  Geo.  III.,  chap.  84,  and  who  of  these 
are  University  Professors  ? 

6.  In  whom  is  the  appointment  to  the  University  Professorships  vested  ? 

7.  What  are  the  qualifications  which  Candidates  for  them  are  required  to  possess  ? 

8.  By  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative  ? 

9.  Were  the  present  University  Professors  examined,  or  were  they  required  to  produce 
any  Testimonials,  when  Candidates  for  their  Professorships  ? 

10.  For  what  periods  respectively  have  the  present  Professors  been  appointed  to  hold 
their  Professorships  ? 

11.  Are  they  subject  to  any  conditions  of  resigning  or  forfeiting  their  Professorships  on 
attaining  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment  or  office. 

12.  If  so,  state  the  nature  of  the  condition,  and  the  authority  by  which  it  was  imposed? 

13.  Do  the  present  Professors  hold  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment  or  office,  besides 
their  Professorships  ? 

14.  Is  there  any  provision  for  appointing  Deputies  to  the  Professors  in  the  School  of 
Physic  during  their  illness  or  absence  ? 

15.  Is  there  any  provision  for  providing  retiring  pensions  in  the  event  of  their  becoming 
permanently  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  offices  ? 

16.  Have  the  University  Professors  in  the  School  of  Physic  any  power  in  regulating  the 
Courses  of  Lectures  and  Examinations  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  or  in  any  other  way,  in 
the  government  of  the  School  of  Physic  ? 

17.  To  what  extent  is  such  povrer  vested  in  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  Trinity  College, 
in  the  governing  body  of  the  King’s  and  Queen’s  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  or  in 
any  other  authority  ? 

18.  Explain  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  the  connexion  between  the  University  of 
Dublin  and  the  College  of  Physicians,  arising  from  their  being  associated  in  the  School  of 
Physic  ? 

19.  Can  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  grant  Degrees  in  Medicine  in  all  respects  inde- 
pendent of  the  College  of  Physicians  ? 

20.  Can  the  College  of  Physicians  elect  Fellows,  Honorary.  Fellows,  and  Licentiates, 
independent  of  the  authorities  of  Trinity  College  ? 

21.  Can  the  College  of  Physicians,  of  its  own  authority,  grant  Degrees  in  Medicine  ? 

22.  Are  there  any  and  what  privileges  attached  to  the  Degrees  of  M.B.  and  M.D.  of  the 
Dublin  University  ? 

23.  Of  what  Universities  are  the  Graduates  in  such  Degrees  entitled  to  ad  eundem  privi- 
leges ; and  to  what  Universities  are  ad  eundem  privileges,  in  the  case  of  Medical  Degrees, 
granted  by  the  University  of  Dublin  ? 

24.  In  what  Medical  or  Surgical  Schools  may  a Student  pursue  part  of  his  Education  so 
as  to  obtain  credit  for  it  in  the  School  of  Physic,  and  to  what  extent  is  this  allowed  ? 

25.  In  what  Medical  or  Surgical  Schools  is  the  course  of  Education  in  the  School  of 
Physic  recognised,  so  as  to  enable  a Student  to  obtain  credit  for  it  in  obtaining  any  Degree, 
Diploma,  or  other  privilege  from  such  Schools  ? 

26.  Explain  the  nature  of  the  distinction  between  the  professions  of  Physician  and 
Surgeon  as  now  existing,  and  state  the  classes  of  appointments  to  which  Physicians  are 
alone  eligible,  and  those  to  which  Surgeons  must  be  elected,  and  those  which  are  open  to 
both  professions  ? 

27.  In  all  cases  where  only  one  Medical  Man  is  employed,  as  on  board  ship,  in  work- 
houses,  in  dispensaries,  in  towns  of  a small  size,  and  in  country  districts,  must  not  a Medical 
Man,  to  whichever  profession  he  belongs,  discharge  the  duties  of  both  ? 

28.  For  what  period  has  the  teaching  of  Surgery  existed  in  the  University  of  Dublin  ? 

29.  Was  the  University  Course  of  Instruction  in  Surgery  ever  recognised  by  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  is  it  recognised  at  present,  or  at  what  time  did  it  cease  to  be  recognised  ? 

30.  When  did  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  first  grant  a Diploma  of  Surgery,  and 
under  what  authority  ? 


Paper  No.  29. 
Questions 

ADDRESSED  TO 

Professors  in  the 
School  of  Physic. 

State  of  the  School 
of  Physic. 


II.  Discipline  of  the  School  of  Physic. 


1 . In  case  of  the  negligent  performance  of  duties  by  the  University  Professors  of  the 
School  of  Physic,  in  what  body  or  office  is  the- jurisdiction  of  censure  and  punishment  vested  ? 

2.  By  what  authority  was  this  jurisdiction  created  ? 

3.  Are  the  Lectures  or  Examinations,  or  any  of  them,  of  such  Professors,  required  to 

be  public?  . . * 

4.  Are  any  of  the  Lectures  or  Examination  Papers  of  such  Professors,  required  to  be 
published  ? 

5.  Are  the  Students  of  the  School  of  Physic,  who  are  matriculated  in  the  University 
under  the  Statute  of  the  40th  of  Geo.  III.,  but  who  are  not  under  College  Tutors,  placed 
under  the  care  of  any  College  Officer  ? 

6.  Are  such  Students,  if  members  of  the  Established  Church,  required  to  attend  College 
Chapel;  and  are  the  rules  with  respect  to  their  attendance  the  same  as  for  other  Students? 

7.  Do  the  College  authorities  exercise  any  control  over  the  lodgings  or  residences  where 
such  Students  reside,  or  do  they  inquire  respecting  their  conduct  when  outside  the  College? 


Discipline  of  the 
School  of  Physic. 
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III.  Studies  of  the  School  of  Physic. 


Paper  No.  29. 
Questions 

ADDRESSED  TO 

Professors  in  the 
School  of  Physic. 

Studies  of  the 
School  of  Ph7sic. 


1 . State,  with  respect  to  each  University  Professor  of  the  School  of  Physic 

(а) .  The  nature  and  extent  of  his  duties  with  respect  to  lecturing,  the  period  of  the  year 
through  which  the  Lectures  extend,  and  the  average  number  of  Lectures  given  in  that  period. 

(б) .  The  nature  and  extent  of  his  duties  with  respect  to  Examinations,  the  number  of 
Examinations  to  be  conducted,  and  the  times  when  they  occur. 

(c).  The  precise  classification  of  subjects  amongst  the  different  Professors. 

2.  State  with  respect  to  each  of  the  University  departments  of  the  School  of  Physic, 
whether  suitable  Lecture-rooms  and  apparatus  are  provided  by  the  College,  and  whether  the 
Museums  connected  with  the  several  departments  are  in  a satisfactory  state ; and  whether 
any  Library  in  the  College  is  specially  appropriated  to  the  School  of  Physic. 

3.  State  whether  there  is  any  course  of  study  requisite  in  a complete  School  of  Medical 
and  Surgical  Education,  not  adequately  provided  for  in  the  School  of  Physic,  or  any  appli- 
ances or  arrangements  still  required  to  bring  the  School  of  Physic  to  a perfect  state. 

4.  What  is  the  entire  Course  of  Education  required  from  a Candidate  for  the  Diploma  of 
Surgery  ? 

5.  What  is  the  shortest  period  within  which  a Student  can  obtain  the  Diploma  of  Surgery, 
and  what  is  the  total  amount  of  Fees  to  be  paid  from  the  commencement  of  his  course  until 
he  has  obtained  it  ? 

(5.  What  is  the  entire  Course  of  Education  required  from  Candidates  for  the  Degrees  of 
Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Medicine,  respectively  ? 

7.  What  is  the  usual,  and  what  is  the  shortest  time,  within  which  a Student  can  obtain  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  and  what  is  the  total  amount  of  Fees  to  be  paid  from  the 
commencement  of  his  course  until  he  has  obtained  it  ? 

8.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  made  any  change  in  the  last  twenty  years  in 
the  Course  of  Education  required  for  the  Degree  of  M.B.,  or  in  the  time  or  expense  of 
obtaining  that  Degree  ? 

9.  What  are  the  Exercises  required  to  be  performed  before  obtaining  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Medicine  ? 

1 0.  What  are  the  conditions  necessary  to  be  fulfilled  by  a Candidate  for  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  ? 

1 1.  Are  any  terms  required  to  be  kept  by  attendance  on  Lectures,  or  by  passing  Exami- 
nations, in  order  that  a Bachelor  of  Medicine  should  obtain  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine? 

12.  What  are  the  Exercises  required  to  be  performed  before  obtaining  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  what  is  the  entire  sum  to  be  paid  by  a Bachelor  of  Medicine  in 
order  to  obtain  that  Degree  ? 

13.  Are  other  Students  of  the  University  besides  Candidates  for  the  Diploma  of  Surgery 
and  Medical  Degrees,  allowed  to  attend  the  Lectures  or  Examinations  in  the  School  of 
Physic;  and  if  so,  on  what  terms,  and  under  what  arrangements? 

14.  Is  any  privilege  or  advantage,  besides  the  Diploma  and  Degrees,  conferred  on  any 
Students  for  regular  attendance  on  such  Lectures,  or  for  passing  such  Examinations  ? 

15.  What  is  the  number  and  aggregate  value  of  the  Prizes  awarded  for  proficiency  in 
the  subjects  taught  in  the  School  of  Physic? 

16.  Are  any  Medals,  Exhibitions,  or  Scholarships,  awarded  for  proficiency  in  such  subjects? 


IY.  Revenues  of  the  School  of  Physic. 

Revenues  of  the  1.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  the  several  University  Professorships  of  the  School  of 

School  of  Physic.  Physic,  and  from  what  sources  derived  ? 

2.  By  what  authority  have  the  amounts  of  the  Salaries  and  Fees  payable  to  these 
Professors  been  fixed  ? 

3.  How  much  of  the  entire  Fees  paid  by  a Candidate  for  the  Diploma  of  Surgery,  a 
Candidate  of  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  and  a Candidate  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  is  appropriated? 

(а) .  To  the  General  Funds  of  the  College? 

(б) .  To  the  Tutor  Fellows? 

(c) .  To  the  University  Professors  of  the  School  of  Physic  ? 

(d) .  To  any  other  College  Officers? 

(e) .  To  any  other  purpose  ? 

4.  What  are  the  expenses  connected  with  the  University  departments  of  the  School  of 
Physic  besides  the  payment  of  Professors  ? 

5.  From  what  sources  have  these  expenses  been  defrayed,  and  how  much  has  been 
expended  upon  them  during  the  last  ten  years  ? 

6.  What  number  of  Students  attended  the  Lectures  of  each  of  the  University  Professors 
in  the  School  of  Physic,  during  each  year  commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1850? 

7.  What  number  of  Students  attended  each  Examination  by  such  Professors  in  the  School 
of  Physic,  during  the  years  1848,  1849,  and  1850? 

8.  In  how  many  cases  have  Diplomas  in  Surgery  been  granted  by  the  Provost  and 
Fellows  of  Trinity  College  since  they  were  first  instituted  ? 

9.  How  many  persons  have  obtained  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  and  how  many 
the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  in  the  University,  in  each  year  for  the  last  twenty  years  ? 
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ANSWERS  OF  THE  PROFESSORS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSIC  TO  QUESTIONS  IN  14ofessoL°inTthe 
PAPER  No.  29. 

I.  State  of  the  School  of  Physic. 

1.  At  what  time  and  by  what  authority  was  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Physic  estab-  Sti Scl'°o1 
lished  in  the  University  of  Dublin  ? „ _ ■ , v 

In  1598  mention  is  made  in  the  College  Register  of  a concordatum  of  £40  a year,  granted 
bv  the  Government  to  the  University,  “for  a physitian’s  pay.”  This  was  continued  toi 
several  years,  although  it  was  afterwards  reduced  to  £30  per  annum.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Physic. 

In  Bishop  Bedell’s  Statutes  (framed  about  1 62b),  it  is  enacted,  that  one  of  the  Fellov, 
shall  be  Professor  of  Medicine,  and  shall  deliver  Lectures  in  that  faculty  every  Term,  an 
enactment  which  is  continued  and  confirmed  by  the  Statutes  of  Charles  § Hence  it  would 
seem  that  the  Medical  Fellow  was  considered  to  be  the  Regius  Professor  of  Physic,  there 
being  at  that  time  no  other  foundation  for  the  Professorship—: m like  manner  as  the  Law 
Fellowship  is  identified  with  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Law  by  the  Statute  of  20  Car.  II. 

The  earliest  appointments  to  the  office  of  Medical  Fellow  mentioned  m tee » Coliege 
Registries  are  those  of  John  Temple,  in  1618,  and  of  Mr  Beere,  m 1621.  During  the 
Commonwealth,  Dr.  John  Stearne  was  Professor  of  Physic,  being  at  the  tune  a l ellow  of 
the  College,  and  had  a grant  of  certain  premises  m Trinity-street,  for  the  foundation  of  a 
College  of  Physicians.  On  the  Restoration  (June  3, 1662),  he  was  formal  y elected  pubhc 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University,”  an  office  which  he  held  until  his  death  in  1669. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  John  Margetson,  who  was  not  a Fellow;  and  the  Professoislup 

has  ever  since  been  separated  from  a Fellowship.  , . ..  mnt. 

Although  there  exists  no  distinct  charter  for  the  foundation  of  this  Professorship,  li  mi  it, 
nevertheless,  be  regarded  as  of  royal  foundation,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  coeval  with  the 
College  itself,  and  to  have  formed  a part  of  its  constitution  in  the  earliest  Statutes,  as  well 
as  in  those  of  Charles  I.  It  is  recognised  under  the  title  of  Regius  Professorship  of  1 hysio 
in  the  Acts  of  Parliament  commonly  called  the  School  of  Physic  Acts : 25  Geo.  III.,  c.  42  , 

ani4Whrt'isnthe%ariiost  record  of  Degrees  in  Medicine  having  been  granted  by  the 

■C  Thee  e‘Jhel  Degrees  in  Medicine  of  which  we  can  find  any  distinct  record  in  the  College 
Registries  are  those  conferred  at  the  first  great  Commencement  aftej  the  Restoration  Jan. 

26  °1660  at  which  the  Marquis  (afterwards  Duke)  of  Ormond  presided,  as  Chancellor  of 
the  University,  and  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  as  Vice-Chancelloi. 

At  this  Commencement  one  Doctor  of  Medicine  John  a“  mbert 

incorporated  from  other  Universities,  ™„  Dr.  Bramhall,  Dr.  Halle,  and  Dr.  Lambert 

^Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  that  the  University  must  have  eieated  Doctors  of  Medicine 
before  this  date,  because  Dr.  John  Stearne,  who  was  a Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  Umver- 
sitv  during  the  Usurpation,  was  of  standing  senior  to  that  date.  But  the  early  books  of  t e 
IMversitv,  as  distinguished  from  the  College,  in  which  a record  oi  Degrees  conferred  was 
IrpTit,  were  all  lost  during  the  troublous  tunes  of  that  period.  _ 

1 I.’ At  what  time  and  by  what  authority  were  the  Lectureships  in 

Chemistry  and  Botany,  which  were  in  existence  before  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  25th 
Chemistry,  and  Bo^iy  ahudml  to  in  the  Art 

ground  was  set  apart  in  the  CoRege  for  the  erection  of  an  “"'“J ^ 2me‘ Dr 

turer  and  Anatomist.”  From  this  time  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  above  citea,  ieauia 
T prtnres  in  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  Chemistry  and  Botany,  were  appointed. 

authority  were  the  Professorship  of  Surgery,  and  the  Urn- 

versity  Professorship  of  Surgery,  respectively,  established . University 

The  Professorship  of  Surgery  was  established  in  the  yeai  1848.  me  university 
Professorship  of  Surgery  was  established  in  1852  . , Provost  and  Senior 

Both  these  Professorships  were  created  by  the  authority  oi  tlie  iio 
engaged  in 

The  Professor  of  Chemistry;  and  3.  The  Professoi  oi  Botanj.  w > prnfef- 

The  same  Acts  create  also  three  Profej^hips,  under  „f  Vdictae ; 

aeje^ofes- 
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AlZTolV-rZ  hvS' F°f/ly  speakin°’  Professorships  of  the  University,  although  recognised 
School  of  Physic  ky  the  University,  and  forming  an  essential  part  of  the  School  of  Physic  of  the  University 
to  Paper  No.  29.  Bmce  the  passing  of  the  aforesaid  Acts,  the  University  has  added  to  its  Medical  School 
, state  Of  the  school  tw“ . 'Professors,  viz.  the  Professor  of  Surgery,  established  for  the  assistance  of  the 
of  Physio.  original  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  (whose  duties,  owing  to  the  advance  of  science 

in  modern  times,  had  become  too  onerous  to  be  performed  by  one  Professor) ; and  the 
University  Professor  of  Surgery  established  in  order  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  dh° 
charge  of  the  duty  of  examining  Candidates  for  the  Diploma  in  Surgery 
Besides  these,  there  is  also  at  the  head  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  the 
Medicine™*8801  °f  PhySIC'  whoBB  is  required  by  the  Board  for  all  Degrees  in 

Since  the  Acts  of  Parliament  above  cited  were  passed,  the  College  of  Physicians— to 
“a  *J w modem  ?dvance  °f  science— has  also  instituted  the  Professorships  of  Midwifery 
and  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  which  now  constitute  part  of  the  School  of  Physic.  P 
2,7 ln  w .m  18  tke  aPPointment  to  the  University  Professorships  vested.  ? 
FeSwsTTrinT“coIgee  VMty  Profes“r8biP8  ia  Te8ted  ia  «“>  P™™st  and  Senior 
7.  What  are  the  qualifications  which  Candidates  for  them  are  required  to  possess?  8 By 
what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative  ? 9.  Were  the  present  University 

fcr  ArPrX“  rsHps’ 7eM  1 leq,*ed  *°  Pr°dUCe  “y  t6Stimonial“'  "bea  C“dida‘“ 

*h  Jtt6  ■Act  Parlfme!1\  ,40  George  III.,  chap.  84,  requires  that  on  the  vacancy  of  any  of 
Slfenrih  tJ,/r°feSSSSIpB  therT  me,Itioned,  unless  when  it  shall  be  thought  proper  to 
“e ‘hl “former  Professors  three  months’  notice  shall  be  given  in  thl  Dublin  and 
London  Gazettes,  desiring  that  Candidates  shall  send  in  their  names,  the  places  of  their 
education,  the  Universities  m winch  they  have  taken  their  Medical  Degrees,  and  the  places 
practised,  to  the  end  that  opportunity  may  be  given  to  the  Provost  and 
^esTIOrwPe  -wa  In'iIJIre  ?llt0  ibo  ments  of  the  several  Candidates. 

No  Examination  is  required  by  the  Act,  and  none  of  the  present  University  Professors 
have  been  exammed,  but  all  Candidates  are  expected  to  produce  testimonials7 
The  Pi  ofessorships  established  by  the  University,  independently  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
Candidate  6ieCted  tbe  oart  Tvu!:°ot  examination,  from  the  general  character  of  the 

thefe  ProfeMorshipT?°d8  reSpeC*iToly  haTe  the  Pre8«”‘  p'of<«»rs  been  appointed  to  hold 

' «, °f  The  University  Professors  named  in 

of Pb™v f?’  a”d  the  Profess°r  of  Surgery,  who  is  in  connexion  with  the  School 
of  Physic,  are  elected  for  seven  years,  unless  it  shall  be  thought  proper  at  the  expiration  of 

that  period  to  re-elect  the  former  Professors.  err  ° puauionoi 

The  University  Professor  of  Surgery  is  elected  for  five  years. 

1 1.  Are  they  subject  to  any  conditions  of  resigning  or  forfeiting  their  Professorships  on 

cmdifion  “™dCfh  egT  V °n  " f !>?' tiutment  or  office  ? 1 2.  If  so,  state  the  nature  of  the 
condition,  and  the  authority  by  which  it  was  imposed  ? 

No  Professor  in  the  School  of  Physic  can  hold  with  his  Professorship  the  Regius  Profes- 
thtTcnlW e of  *>1  Umrrslty’  01  ? Fellowship  (an  honorary  Fellowship  excepted)  in 

84  °ww!  rtf  Phy  imposed  by  the  Act  40  George  III.  chap. 

84..  With  these  exceptions  the  Professors  are  under  no  condition  of  resigning  or  forfeiting 
then-  Professorships  on  attaining  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment  or  office. 
th#Pro|JfersMpTf  Pr°feS80rs  bold  any  CoUe«iate  or  other  appointment  or  office,  besides 
°P  the  Professors  hold  any  other  Collegiate  office,  except  the  Professor  of  Chemis- 
Snffil£v in PqfeTr.op  M“,erafegy  ” H-e  University,  and  Professor  of  Applied 
Chemistry  m the  School  of  Engineering  in  the  University.  Most  of  the  other  Professors 
hold  certain  professional  appointments  in  the  city— such  as  Physicians  and  Surgeons  to 
Hospitals  and  to  other  public  institutions,  Arc.,  die.  These  appointments  are  addegd  to  the 
signature  of  each  Professor  subscribed  to  this  Paper. 

PWr/l  tkere,,an7  Provision  for  appointing  Deputies  to  the  Professors  in  the  School  of 
Physic  during  their  illness  or  absence  ? 01 

There  is  no  legal  provision  for  appointing  Deputies  during  the  illness  or  absence  of  the 
m se,oral  "**  *•“  a»oint6d  bott  by  *be  -d 

in  the  eTent  °f  tieir  bec°m"g 

f Pher?,18  n0  Provision  tor  providing  retiring  pensions  in  the  event  of  permanent  disability 
from  old  aae  or  other  infirmities ; such  pensions,  however,  have,  in  some  instances  been 
fh"? ed  dV1<S  r °sa-ldpt0.  m6  University  Professors.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Professors  on 
feftm  7 datls“  °f  &r  Patnc!l  or  of  tho8e  established  by  the  College  of  Physicians,  the 
lattei  body  has  no  power  to  allocate  any  portion  of  its  funds  to  retiring  pensions. 

16.  Have  the  University  Professors  m the  School  of  Physio  anypowbr  in  regulating  the 
Comses  of  Lectures  and  Examinations  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  oi-  in  any  other  waf  in 
the  government  of  the  School  of  Physic?  17.  To  what  extent  is  such  power  vested  ffi  the 
Provost  and  hollows  of  Trinity  College,  in  the  governing  body  of  theming  and  Queen’s 
College  of  Physicians  m Ireland,  or  m any  other  authority?  18.  Explain  the  precise  nature 
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and  extent  of  the  connexion  between  the  University  of  Dublin  and  the  College  of  Physicians, 
arising  from  their  being  associated  in  the  School  of  Physic  ? , School  of  Physic 

The  University  Professors  have  no  power  to  regulate  the  Courses  of  Lectures  or  Exami-  To  Paper  No.  29. 
nations  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  except  so  far  as  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  may  gtate  0f  ^"school 
defer,  as  they  generally  do,  to  their  advice  and  recommendation.  All  regulations  of  the  0fpi,y8ic. 

School  of  Physic,  so  far  as  the  University  Professors  are  concerned,  are  made  by  the  Pro- 
vost and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  with  consent  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  each 
College  having,  by  the  Act  40  George  III.  chap.  84,  a power  of  appeal  to  Visitors  when  one 
disapproves  the  rules  made  by  the  other. 

With  respect  to  the  three  Professors  on  the  foundation  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun,  the  King  and 
Queen’s  College  of  Physicians  stand  to  them  in  the  same  position,  so  far  as  regulations  are 
concerned,  that  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  do  to  the  University  Professors.  But  no 
regulation  ordained  by  the  College  of  Physicians  for  these  Professors  is  binding,  unless  with 
the  approval  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows.  The  same  observations  apply  to  the  Pro- 
fessors of  Midwifery  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  who  are  elected  specially  by  the  College 
of  Physicians. 

The  University  of  Dublin  and  the  King  and  Queen’s  College  of  Physicians  are,  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  appointed  joint  heads  of  the  School  of  Physic;  and  it  is  ordained,  that  while 
the  Professors  on  the  foundation  of  the  University,  viz.,  those  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery, 

Chemistry  and  Botany,  are  to  be  elected  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  the  Professors 
on  the  foundation  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun  are  to  be  elected  by  a joint  Board,  consisting  of  the 
Provost  and  Begins  Professor  of  Physic,  and  of  three  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
who  are  to  be  elected  by  the  College  for  this  special  purpose. 

In  addition  to  the  University  Professors  and  those  on  the  foundation  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun, 
there  are  yet  two  more,  viz.,  those  of  Midwifery  and  Medical  Jurisprudence.  I he  Pro- 
fessorship of  Midwifery  is  noticed  in  the  Act  40  Geo.  IIL,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
Professorship  is  to  be  endowed,  whenever  there  shall  be  a surplus  of  funds  from  the  estates 
of  Sir  Patrick  Dun  competent  for  that  purpose.  In  the  meantime,,  this  Professorship,  and 
that  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  (which  was  subsequently  added,  owing  to  the  requirements 
of  modern  science)  are  elected  to  by  the  College  of  Physicians. 

19.  Can  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  grant  Degrees  of  Medicine  in  all  respects  inde- 
pendent of  the  College  of  Physicians  ? ...  . 1 ] 

The  University  have  the  power  to  give  Degrees  in  Medicine,  in  all  respects  independent 
of  the  College  of  Physicians. 

20.  Can  the  College  of  Physicians  elect  Fellows,  Honorary  Fellows,  and  Licentiates, 

independent  of  the  authorities  of  Trinity  College  ? . 

The  College  of  Physicians  can  elect  Fellows,  Honorary  Fellows,  and  Licentiates,  inde- 
pendent of  the  authorities  of  Trinity  College.  In  the  case  of  Fellows,  the  Act  40  Geo.  III. 
c.  42,  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  capable  of  being  elected  a Fellow,  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  who  shall  not  have  taken  the  Degree  of  A.B.,  A.M.,  or  M.D.,  in  one  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  Dublin,  Oxford,  or  Cambridge,  unless  the  number  of  Fellows  shall  at  any  time 
he  reduced  to  six,  in  which  case  only,  whenever  it  may  happen,  such  qualification  may  be 
dispensed  with.  ...  , 

21.  Can  the  College  of  Physicians,  of  its  own  authority,  grant  Degrees  in  Medicine  : 

The  College  of  Physicians  cannot  confer  Degrees  in  Medicine. 

22.  Are  there  any  and  what  privileges  attached  to  the  Degrees  of  M.B.  and  M.D.  of  the 

Dublin  University  ? _ 

The  Degree  of  M.B.  gives  the  privilege  of  becoming  a Licentiate  01  the  College  oi  riiy- 
sicians,  without  further  examination ; and  the  Degree  of  M.D.  gives  its  possessors  the 
elective  franchise  in  voting  for  the  University  Representatives  in  Parliament. 

23.  Of  what  Universities  are  the  Graduates  in  such  Degrees  entitled  to  ad  eundeni  privi- 
leges ; and  to  what  Universities  are  ad  eundem  privileges  in  the  case  of  Medical  Degrees 
granted  by  the  University  of  Dublin  ? 

With  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  reciprocally. 

24.  In  what  Medical  or  Surgical  Schools  may  a Student  pursue  part  of  his  education,  so 
as  to  obtain  credit  for  it  in  the  School  of  Physic,  and  to  what  extent  is  this  allowed  . 

For  a Medical  Degree,  the  whole  of  the  medical  education  which  is  given  at  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  is  received ; one-third  of  the  courses  of  the  medical  educa- 
tion required  by  the  University  of  Dublin  may  have  been  pursued  in  the  University  01 
Edinburgh,  or  at  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  Ireland. 

For  the  Surgical  Diploma,  one-fourth  of  the  required  courses  may  have  been  pursued  m 
any  School  recognised  by  the  Board  ; a special  application  for  recognition  being  made  in 

25.  In  what  Medical  or  Surgical  Schools  is  the  Course  of  Education  in  the  School  of  Phy- 
sic recognised,  so  as  to  enable  a Student  to  obtain  credit  for  it  in  obtaining  any  Degree, 

Diploma,  or  other  privilege  from  such  Schools  ? . . , .. 

For  a Medical  Degree,  the  Course  of  Education  of  the  Dublin  School  of  Physic  is  wholly 
recognised  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London,  and  in  a great  part  by 
those  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland.  , 

For  a Surgical  Diploma,  it  is  wholly  recognised  by  the  Colleges  of  Surgeons  of  England 
and  of  Edinburgh,  and  partially  by  that  of  Ireland.  It  is  wholly  recognised  tor  t e 
Licence  from  the  Apothecaries’  Halls  of  London  and  of  Dublin.  . . , 

26.  Explain  the  nature  of  the  distinction  between  the  Professions  ot  rliysician  and 
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A jjswers  op  the  Surgeon'  as  now  existing,  and  state  the  classes  of  appointments  to  which  Physicians  are 
PnoFKssoBs  n»  the  alone  eligible,  and  those  to  which  Surgeons  must  be  elected,  and  those  which  are  open  to 
School  of  Physic  l xt.  t>  c • o 1 

to  Paper  No  29  both  Professions  ' 

There  is  no  perfect  separation  between  Medicine  and  Surgery — they  are  cognate  sciences. 

ofl’h  °f  the  Sch°o1  In  Ireland,  the  Practitioner  is  generally  qualified  in  both,  and  in  country  districts  practises 

ys,c‘  in  each  department.  Every  County  Infirmary  in  Ireland  must  have  a Surgeon  attached  to 

it,  and  (by  Act  36  Geo.  III.,  c.  9,  s.  3,)  such  Surgeon  must  have  the  Licence  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  of  Ireland.  The  Governors  of  such  Infirmary  may  also  elect  a Physician, 
who  (by  the  same  Act)  must  be  a Licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  Every  Fever 
Hospital  in  Ireland  must  have  a Physician  attached  to  it.  Every  Prison  has  a Surgeon,  and 
some  have  also  a Physician  attached.  The  Medical  Attendant  to  the  Prisons  of  Dublin 
must  be  a Licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  (7  Geo.  IV.  c.  72,  s.  73).  Every  district 

Lunatic  Asylum  has  its  Medical  Officer,  who  may  be  either  a Physician  or  a Surgeon.  In 

all  these  cases  the  Degree  or  Diploma  from  any  University  or  College  in  Great  Britain  is 
sufficient  qualification.  Every  Dispensary  or  Medical  charity  must  have  a Surgeon,  who 
has  a Diploma  from  a College  of  Surgeons,  or  from  any  College  or  University  legally 
empowered  to  grant  the  same. 

In  the  Medical  service  of  the  Army  the  Candidate  must  possess  a Surgical  Diploma 
from  some  College  or  University  legally  empowered  to  grant  the  same,  and  the  Surgical 
Diploma  of  the  University  of  Dublin  has  been  recognised  by  the  Army  Medical  Board.  A 
Medical  Degree  is  not  indispensable,  although  it  is  considered  as  an  important  additional 
qualification,  and  is  necessary  for  promotion  to  the  office  of  Inspector  of  Hospitals. 

27.  In  all  cases  where  only  one  Medical  Man  is  employed,  as  on  board  ship,  in  Work- 
houses,  in  Dispensaries,  in  towns  of  a small  size,  and  in  country  districts,  must  not  a 
Medical  man,  t.o  whichever  Profession  he  belongs,  discharge  the  duties  of  both  ? 

Unquestionably  he  must ; and  he  ought,  therefore,  to  possess  the  several  qualifications 
which  imply  that  he  has  attained  a competent  knowledge  of  all  branches  of  the  Medical 
Profession. 

28.  For  what  period  has  the  teaching  of  Surgery  existed  in  the  University  of  Dublin? 

See  Answer  to  Question  3. 

29.  Was  the  University  course  of  instruction  in  Surgery  ever  recognised  by  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  is  it  recognised  at  present,  or  at  what  time  did  it  cease  to  be  recognised  ? 

Some  years  since  the  Certificates  from  the  Professors  in  the  School  of  Physic  were 
received  from  Candidates  for  the  Diploma  in  the  College  of  Surgeons.  Shortly  after  1829, 
when  that  College  received  its  second  Charter,  it  passed  a By-law,  excluding  the  Certificates 
of  all  Colleges  and  Universities  winch  refused  the  Certificates  of  its  Professors  as  qualifi- 
cations for  Medical  Degrees  or  Licences ; but  reserving  a discretionary  power  to  admit 
Candidates  to  Examination  whose  curriculum  of  study  might  be  considered  by  the  Court 
of  Examiners  as  equivalent  to,  though  not  in  strict  conformity  with,  the  regulations  of  the 
College.  Under  this  discretionary  power,  the  Certificates  from  the  School  of  Physic  Pro- 
fessors were  admitted.  Latterly,  however,  the  Certificates  issued  by  the  University  Pro- 
fessors, and  by  those  on  the  foundation  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun  were  refused  by  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  although  they  continued  to  receive  the  Certificates  from  any  private  School 
in  Dublin  ; thus  disqualifying  a School  under  the  joint  direction  of  the  University  and 
College  of  Physicians,  and  established  by  more  than  one  Act  of  Parliament.  One  result 
of  this  regulation  was,  that  the  College  of  Surgeons  ignored  the  Certificates  of  two 
gentlemen,  who  had  been  for  many  years  Professors  in  their  own  School,  but  who  had 
afterwards  been  promoted  to  similar  Professorships  in  the  University,  namely,  the  present 
Professors  of  Anatomy  and  Chemistry  in  the  University. 

Another  result  (and  one  necessarily  consequent  upon  the  foregoing  regulation)  was,  the 
entailing  upon  the  Student  who  wished  to  obtain  the  Degree  of  M.B.  in  the  University  of 
Dublin,  as  well  as  that  of  Licentiate  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons ; and  again,  on  him 
who  desired  to  avail  himself  of  the  instruction  in  the  School  of  Physic,  yet  without  the 
intention  of  taking  the  M.B. ; the  necessity  and  expense  of  attending  Lectures  upon  the 
same  subject  in  two  different  Schools  of  Medicine.  Owing  to  this  regulation,  a large 
proportion  not  only  of  the  Students  in  Arts  of  the  University,  but  also  of  those  not  in 
Arts,  but  who  were  attending  the  Professors  of  the  School  of  Physic,  were  compelled  to 
seek  for  their  surgical  qualification  out  of  this  country.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  its 
operation  was  equally  injurious  as  regards  those  Students  who,  in  addition  to  their  Licence 
from  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  were  anxious  to  obtain  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Medicine  from  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  thus  tended  to  discourage  the  Medical ' 
Student  from  seeking  an  education  in  Arts. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  University  of  Dublin,  with  a hope  of  remedying  these 
evils,  opened  the  following  Correspondence  with  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons : — 

No.  I. 

“Sir,  “November  12,  1850. 

“ I am  directed  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  to  send  you  the 
enclosed  Decree  of  the  Board,  passed  this  day,  for  the  regulation  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  Students  will  in  future  be  admitted  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  in  this 
University. 

“ The  subject  has  been  for  many  months  under  the  consideration  of  the  Board,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inconvenience  experienced  by  many  Students  from  the  rules  hitherto  in 
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force,  which  have  operated  to  the  discouragement  of  a liberal  education  in  Candidates  for 
the  Medical  and  Surgical  Professions,  and  driven  many  of  them  to  seek  elsewhere  for  their 
legal  qualifications  as  Physicians  aud  Surgeons. 

“The  Provost  and,Senior  Fellows  have  therefore  determined,  in  the  hope  of  remedying 
these  evils,  to  offer  reciprocity  to  the  School  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland, 
on  the  terms  proposed  in  the  enclosed  Decree. 

“ They  desire,  you  will  perceive,  to  recognise  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  as  being 
an  Educational  Institution,  empowered  by  Royal  Charter  to  secure  a good  system  of 
Surgical  education  in  Ireland.  They  are  of  opinion  that  two  such  national  Institutions  as 
the  College  of  Surgeons  aud  the  University  of  Dublin  ought  to  co-operate  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Medical  and  Surgical  Science,  and  therefore  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  harmonize 
their  Regulations,  so  as  to  encourage  Irish  Students  to  obtain  their  Professional  qualifica- 
tions at  home. 

“ They  have  desired  me  to  request  you  to  lay  the  enclosed  Decrees  before  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  to  express  to  you  their  hopes  that  it  will  receive  your  approba- 
tion, as  well  as  the  approbation  and  co-operation  of  your  College. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
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“ James  H.  Todd, 

“ Senior  Lecturer.” 


( Copy  of  Decree.) 

“ i.  Any  of  the  courses  required  for  the  Degree  of  M.B.,  being  also  courses  required  for 
the  Licentiateship  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  may  be  attended  in  the 
School  of  that  College,  provided  the  Student  attend  also  an  annus  medicus  in  the  School 
of  Physic. 

“ ii.  Licentiates  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  being  Graduates  in  Arts  of  the 
University,  will  be  admitted  to  Examination  for  the  Degree  of  M.B.  on  attending  an  annus 
medicus  in  the  School  of  Physic. 

“ This  regulation  is  not  to  take  effect,  unless  the  College  of  Surgeons  will  agree  to  a 
regulation  equivalent  to  the  following : 

“ iii.  Bachelors  of  Medicine  of  the  University  will  be  admitted  to  Examination  for  the 
Licentiateship  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  provided  they  exhibit  Certificates  of  having 
attended  two  courses  in  the  School  of  that  College,  or  in  any  School  recognised  by  that 
College. 

“ To  the  President  of  the 

" Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland.” 


It  will  be  observed  that  this  Decree  directly  recognised  the  School  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  (by  accepting  the  Licence  of  that  body  as  part  qualification  for  the  Degree 
of  M.B.)  indirectly  acknowledged  the  private  schools  of  Dublin. 


No.  II. 

“Sir,  “November  21,  1850. 

“ I am  directed  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  to  send  you  a copy  of  the  enclosed 
Resolution  of  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  and  to  inform  you  that  the  recent  Regulations, 
a copy  of  which  I had  the  honour  of  transmitting  to  you  some  days  ago,  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  final,  nor  can  they  be  put  in  force  until  the  assent  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  is  received. 

“ As  it  may  prevent  misapprehension,  the  Board  will  be  obliged  by  your  communicating 
this  information  to  the  Council  and  to  the  Medical  Students  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

( Copy  of  Resolution.) 

“University  of  Dublin. — Notice  to  Medical  Students. 

“ Medical  Students  are  required  to  take  notice,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  contemplated 
alterations  in  the  Medical  Regulations  of  the  University  are,  to  a certain  degree,  dependent 
on  the  decision  which  may  be  come  to  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  they 
must  be  considered  as  at  present  only  under  discussion.  They  will  not,  therefore,  be  in 
force  until  further  notice. 

“ By  Order  of  the  Board, 

“J.  H.  Todd, 

“ To  the  President  of  the  “ Senior  Lecturer. 

“ Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland.” 

No.  III. 

“Sir,  “December  3,  1850. 

“ I am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  to  express  to  you  their  regret  at  not 
having  yet  had  any  reply  to  the  communication  I had  the  honour  of  making  to  you  relative 
to  Medical  Education. 

“ The  regulations  which  I submitted  to  you  being  conditional,  and  dependent  on  the 
acceptance  of  them  by  the  College  of  Surgeons,  many  of  our  Students  are  suffering 
inconvenience  from  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the  question.  And  as  some  misappre- 
hension seems  to  exist  on  the  subject,  1 am  desired  by  the  Board  to  inform  you  that  in 
resolving  to  accept  as  a qualification  for  the  Degree  of  M.B.  the  Tickets  of  the  School  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  the  Board  had  in  view  the  By-law  of  the  College,  which 
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prohibits  you  from  granting  reciprocity  to  any  School  in  which  your  own  Tickets  are  not 
received. 

“ The  Board  were  not  aware  that  any  difficulty  could  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  College 
if  this  By-law  was  complied  with  by  the  University,  believing  it  to  be  the  fair  and  obvious 
meaning  of  the  By-law,  that  any  School  which  accepted  the  Tickets  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  would  be  acknowledged  by  them,  unless  a fair  objection  of  inefficiency  could  be 
brought  against  its  Professors.  The  Board,  therefore,  did  not  deem  it  necessary,  nor  did 
they  conceive  that  it  would  have  been  courteous  towards  the  College  of  Surgeons,  to 
accompany  this  part  of  their  Decree  with  any  conditional  clause. 

“ The  Board  are  very  desirous  to  receive  a final  answer  from  your  College  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  especially  as  the  Michaelmas  Term  is  now  far  advanced,  and  in  the 
event  of  the  propositions  made  to  you  not  being  adopted  by  the  College  of  Surgeons,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  University  to  reconsider  the  whole  subject  of  Medical  Education  here. 

“ The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  desire  me  to  request  that  you  will  have  the  kindness 
to  lay  this  communication  before  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

“ J.  H,  Todd, 

“ Senior  Lecturer.” 


Upon  the  5th  of  December,  the  following  Reply  df  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  was  received  through  their  Secretary : — 

No.  IV. 

“ Sir, 

“ I am  directed  by  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  to 
express  to  the  Provost  and  Board  of  the  University  the  gratification  they  feel  at  the  offer 
made  to  them  of  reciprocity  in  the  reception  of  Certificates  for  attendance  on  Medical  and 
Surgical  Lectures.  The  Council  fully  appreciate  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Board  of  the 
University,  and  are  most  anxious  to  co-operate  with  them  in  the  adoption  of  measures 
whereby  the  Students  will  be  enabled  to  obtain  both  Medical  and  Surgical  qualifications 
in  Dublin  without  being  obliged  to  seek  them  in  other  places. 

“ The  Council  consider  the  two  first  Regulations  submitted  to  them  as  being  highly 
conducive  to  this  important  object,  and  they  will  be  happy  to  see  them  carried  into 
operation  by  the  Board. 

“ With  respect  to  the  third  Regulation,  and  the  equivalent  which  the  Council  is  asked 
to  grant,  they  have  to  observe,  that  being  intrusted  with  the  supervision  of  Surgical 
Education  in  this  country,  they  have  arranged  the  Course  of  Study  so  as  to  insure  a full 
amount  of  opportunity  for  acquiring  professional  knowledge.  The  Council  feel  that  they 
ought  not  to  lower  the  standard  they  have  laid  down  for  Candidates  seeking  their  Diploma ; 
but  being  anxious  in  every  way  to  encourage  Graduation  in  Arts  in  the  University,  and  to 
afford  facility  to  those  wishing  to  take  Medical  Degrees,  they  have  passed  the  enclosed 
Resolution,  which  they  think  and  hope  will  meet  the  wishes  and  fulfil  the  objects  of  the 
Board  of  the  University  : 

“ Resolved — That  this  Council,  being  anxious  to  encourage  liberal  education  among 
Candidates  for  their  Fellowship  and  Letters  Testimonial,  in  future  all  Graduates  in  Arts  of 
the  University  of  Dublin,  being  Registered  Pupils  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  Examination  for  Fellowship  and  Letters  Testimonial,  provided  they  produce 
the  Certificates  of  Surgical  Education  required  by  the  By-laws ; and  of  such  course  of 
education,  the  several  Certificates  of  the  School  of  Physic  now  required  by  the  ‘ Regulations 
of  the  University’  to  be  produced  by  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine, 
shall  be  received  as  part. 

“ To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd.” 

This  Resolution  was  held  by  the  Board  to  be  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  excluded  not 
only  those  Students  in  Arts  who  had  not  yet  graduated,  but  also  those  who,  although 
matriculated  in  Medicine,  under  the  regulations  of  the  University,  were  not  in  Arts,  but 
over  whom  the  heads  of  the  College  had  jurisdiction ; and  also  because  the  College  of 
Surgeons  accepted  the  Certificates  of  all  other  Medical  Schools  in  Dublin  without  any 
restrietion ; and  while  they  offered  to  admit  the  Certificates  of  the  University  Professors  as 
valid  in  the  case  of  Students  who  had  graduated  in  Arts,  they  refused  them  from  the  same 
Professors  in  the  case  of  Students  not  in  Arts. 

. Acting  under  these  impressions,  the  Board  transmitted  the  following  Letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons : 

No.  V. 

“Sir,  • 

“ I am  directed  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
Letter  of  the  5th  instant,  enclosing  a Resolution  of  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons;  and  in  reply  to  state,  that  they  must  abstain  from  expressing  any 
opinion  on  that  Resolution,  until  they  are  more  explicitly  informed  of  the  intention  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  with  respect  to  establishing  a full  and  unrestricted  reciprocity  with 
regard  to  the  reception  of  the  Certificates  respectively  granted  by  the  Professors  in  the 
School  of  Physic  and  by  those  in  the  School  of  your  College. 
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" Uhe  Board  conceive,  that  if  they  consent  to  receive  the  Certificates  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  they  will  have  fully  complied  with  the  obvious  and  legal  meaning  and  intent  of 
the  By-law  of  that  College,  regarding  the  reception  of  Certificates;  and  they  assume  in 
consequence  that  a full  reciprocity  would  be  thereby  established  between  the  Schools  of 
the  two  Institutions : and  that,  accordingly,  all  Certificates  issued  by  Professors  in  the 
School  of  Physic  to  Students  matriculated  as  directed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  that 
School,  must  then  be  received  as  qualifications  from  Candidates  for  the  Fellowship  and 
Letters  Testimonial  m the  College  of  Surgeons ; and  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  Certificates 
issued  by  the  Professors  m the  School  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  must,  in  like  manner,  be 
received  as  qualifications  by  the  University  for  the  Degree  of  M.B. ; provided  always,  that 
such  Student  shall  pass  one  annus  medicus  in  the  School  of  Physic,  a corresponding  proviso 
bemg  of  course  conceded  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  should  the  Council  so  desire. 

“ I he  Board  did  not  anticipate  the  necessity  of  again  reverting  to  this  very  important 
part  ot  the  contemplated  arrangements,  having  in  their  last  communication,  which  I had 
the  honour  of  transmitting  to  you,  called  your  special  attention  to  it,  as  a condition  indis- 
pensable to  the  completion  of  their  proposed  regulations ; but  it  appears  to  them  that  while 
the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  express  approbation  of  the  proposed  reciprocity  it 
is  not  distinctly  stated  whether  they  will  receive  the  Certificates  granted  to  all  Students 
(without  distinction)  matriculated  in  the  School  of  Physic. 

“ I am  therefore,  directed  by  the  Board  to  request  that  you  will,  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience, favour  them  with  the  decision  of  the  Council  on  this  point,  as  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Board  that  they  could  not  agree  to  a partial  reciprocity,  while,  as  they  are  credibly 
informed,  an  unrestricted  acceptance  of  Certificates  is  conceded  by  the  College  of  Surgeons 
to  other  Institutions  for  the  education  of  Medical  Students.” 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

“ J.  H.  Todd, 

“ Senior  Lecturer.” 

To  this  Letter  tie  following  reply  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  was  trans- 
nutted  by  their  Secretary  to  the  Board : 

No.  VI: 

u a “ Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 

IRa-  xi  t,  “December  23rd,  1850. 

l am  directed  by  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  to  inform 
Jr®  S°ua-d  University,  that  the  Council  are  of  opinion  that  by  the  Resolutions  of 
the  4th  instant, — a copy  of  which  I had  the  honour  of  transmitting  to  you, — they  have  gone 
as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit  to  establish  a reciprocity  with  the  University  in  the 
Certificates  granted  by  the  Professors  in  the  respective  schools. 

,e  Council,  seeing  that  the  University  as  at  present  constituted  cannot  enter  into  a 
lull  and  unrestricted  reciprocity  with  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  receiving  Certificates  or 
granting  Degrees,  but  that  the  benefit  of  the  arrangements  proposed  by  the  University  can 
extend  to  only  a very  limited  number  of  . Pupils  attending  the  School  of  the  College,— viz. 
Graduates  m Arts,— the  Council  have  determined  to  restrict  their  concessions  to  that  class 
01  * and  th7  do  “?ticonsider  tlie  University  has  any  reason  to  expect  they  should 

extend  them  to  a class  which  the  University  itself  cannot  and  does  not  recognise.  If  the 
time  should  ever  arrive  when  all  the  Pupils  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  all  the  Pupils 
Umversity  Professors,  shall  be  admissible  to  Examination  for  Medical  Degrees,  then 
e Council  win  be  happy  to  perfect  the  reciprocity,  which,  owing  to  the  present  restricted 
powers  ot  the  University  m granting  Degrees,  must  now  be  incomplete.  I am  further 
directed  to  sta,te,  that  the  Council,  being  anxious  in  every  way  in  their  power  to  encourage 
tudents  to  ta,ke  the  Degrees  of  A.B.  and  M.B.  in  the  University,  have  determined  that 
the  Resolution  of  the  4th  instant,  already  alluded  to,  shall  continue  in  force  ; but  they  beg 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  an  important  point,  viz.,  that  unless  a similar  indul- 
gence is  accorded  to  Graduates  in  Arts,  as  proposed  in  No.  1 of  the  Decrees  of  the  Univer- 
si  y,  transmitted  to  this  College  on  the  12th  November,  that  Resolution  of  the  Council 
cannot  come  into  operation  ; for  if  the  University  refuses  to  confirm  and  act  upon  the  first 
decree,  the  College  will  be  thrown  back  upon  its  By-law,  and  will  be  disabled  thereby 
rom  extending  tha,t  boon  to  Graduates  in  Arts,  which  they  are  most  anxious  to  grant.  It 
rests,  therefore,  with  the  University  to  enable  their  own  Graduates  to  take  advantage  of 
this  concession  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  Council  hopes  the  Board  will  avail 
themselves  of  this,  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 


“ To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd.” 

To  this  letter  the  Board  replied  a 


“ H.  Maunsell, 

“ Secretary. 


follows : — 


No.  VII. 

q “ Trinity  College, 

«T  *RV  ...  , “January  8,  1851. 

ipf,  . fa,  ooj  i ™e, } rovos*  and  Senior  Fellows  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
pn„0  J?  ni  - ldt'’  wkich  should  have  been  replied  to  before  this,  but  for  the  interfer- 
ence ot  the  Christmas  vacation. 


Professors  in  the 
School  of  Physic 
to  Paper  Uo.  29. 

State  of  the  School 
of  Physic. 
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..  The  Board  regret  very  much  that  the  proposal  which  they  made  for  establishing 
. reeiproeity  betweefthe  School  of  Physio  and  the  School  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
has  not  been  favourably  received  by  the  Conncl  of  that  GoBege. 


State  of  the  School 
of  Physic. 


“H.  Maunsell,  Esq.” 


“ Your  obedient  Servant, 

“ J.  H.  Todd, 

“ Senior  Lecturer. 


30.  When  did  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  first  grant  a Diploma  of  Surgery,  and 

"l"htl“t°Sr!  and  under  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Mows.  The 
r vt  +hi«  Dinlnma  having  been  called  in  question  by  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
including  tie  chief  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  r»  this 
couftry  and  in  England,  were  obtained  in  favour  of  the  Umversity.-bee  Appendix. 

II.  Discipline  of  the  School  of  Fhysic. 

■ v f bi,0  - 1 Tn  case  of  the  negligent  performance  of  duties  by  the  University  Professors  of  the 

* school  of  Physic,  in  what  body  or  office  is  the  jurisdiction  of  censure  and  pumshment 
vested  ? 2.  By  what  authority  was  this  jurisdiction  cteatecl  l 

The  jurisdiction  of  censure  and  punishment,  m case  of  negligent  performance  of  duties 
by  the  University  Professors,  is  vested  in  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  by  the  Act  of 

^3^*CAre  the  Lectures  or  Examinations,  or  any  of  them,  of  such  Professors,  required  to 

^Fach^/ the  University  Professors  delivers  a public  Course  of  Lectures  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session  The  Examinations  for  Medical  Degrees  and  for  Surgical  Diplomas 
Sruot  r«nS  to  ie  public,  but  the  Academical  Exercises  for  the  Medical  Degree  are 
uublic  The  Examinations  for  Premiums  by  the  individual  Professors  are  public,  except 
those  by  the  Professor  of  Botany,  which,  being  by  written  papers,  are  private. 

4 Are  any  of  the  Lectures  or  Examination  Papers  of  such  Professors  required  to  be 

PUThey°ar?e  not  required  to  be  published  j but  in  some  cases  the  Professors  have  published 

*5“  Are  the  Students  of  the  School  of  Physic,  who  are  matriculated  in  the  University 
under  the  Statute  of  the  40th  of  Geo.  III.,  but  who  are  not  under  College  Tutors,  placed 
under  the  care  of  any  College  officer  ? , , 

Students  matriculated  in  Medicine  only, under  the  Act  referred  to,  are  expressly  exempted 
by  that  Act  from  the  necessity  of  being  under  a College  Tutor.  The  Act  does  not  expressly 
pLe  them  under  the  care  of  any  College  officer ; but  as  they  are  matriculated  by  the  Senior 
Lecturer,  and  as  the  Act  directs  that  to  him  returns  of  their  attendance  shall  be  made,  they 
nrp  mnsidered  as  being  to  a certain  extent  under  bis  care. 

6 Are  such  Students,  if  members  of  the  Established  Church,  required  to  attend  College 
Chapel;  and  are  the  rules  with  respect  to  their  attendance  the  same  as  for  other  Students.' 

The  Act  directs  that  such  Students  shall  not  be  obliged  to  attend  to  any  of  the  Acade- 
mical duties  of  the  University.”  .,  , 

7 Do  the  College  Authorities  exercise  any  control  over  the  lodgings  or  residences  where 
such  Students  reside,  or  do  they  inquire  respecting  their  conduct  when  outside  the 

C°Asrthe  Act  of  Parliament  exempts  such  Students  from  all  Academical  duties,  and  as  they 
are  under  no  Tutor,  the  University  can  exercise  no  control  over  their  lodgings.  But  it 
their  conduct  should  be  grossly  immoral,  or  otherwise  scandalous,  the  University  possesses 
a power  of  punishing  them  either  by  rustication  or  expulsion. 

III.  Studies  of  the  School  of  Physic. 

1 State,  with  respect  to  each  University  Professor  of  the  School  of  Physic  :—(«•)  The 
nature  and  extent  of  his  duties  with  respect  to  Lecturing  the  period  of  the  year  through 
which  the  Lectures  extend,  and  the  average  number  of  Lectures  given  in  that  period. 
(h ) The  nature  and  extent  of  his  duties  with  respect  to  Examinations,  the  number  of  Exa- 
minations to  be  conducted,  and  the  times  when  they  occur,  (e.)  The  precise  classification 
nf  aiihipcts  amongst  the  different  Professors. 

Each  Professor  of  the  School  of  Physic  is  required  to  deliver  a full  Course  of  Lectures 
on  the  branch  of  Science  he  professes ; he  is  also  required  to  examine  the  Candidates  lor 
Medical  Degrees  and  for  Surgical  Diplomas. 

la 1 Each  Professor  is  required  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  commence  his  Course  of  Lec- 
tures in  the  first  week  in  November,  and  to  continue  it  until  the  last  week  m April,  except 
the  Professor  of  Botany,  whose  Course  commences  in  the  middle  of  April,  and  terminates 
about  the  middle  of  July.  Each  Professor  is  also  required  by  the  Act  to  Lecture  at  least 
four  days  in  each  week  ; ' but  this  limit  is  always  exceeded  as  each  Professor  delivers  many 
more  Lectures,  in  order  to  make  his  Course  as  full  as  possible.  The  Professor  of  Chemistry 
delivers  a Course  of  Lectures  on  Practical  Chemistry  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
June  The  Professor  of  Anatomy  also  delivers  a Course  of  Lectures  on  Zoology  and  Com- 
parative Anatomy  during  the  session,  and  superintends  the  Museum.  The  Professor  of 


Studies  of  the  School 
of  Physic. 
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Botany  delivers  a Course  of  Lectures  and  of  Demonstrations  in  tlie  Botanic  Garden  of  the  answers  of  the 
University,  to  which  the  public,  as  well  as  his  class,  are  admitted  free  of  expense ; he  also,  Professors  in  the 
during  the  session,  makes  Botanical  excursions  with  his  class.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  Np29 

Professors  in  the  School  of  Physic  to  attend  the  Clinical  Hospital,  and  to  deliver  Clinical  

Lectures  in  rotation,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  in  the  Act.  Sf  Tnjes-of  the  Scho°l 

( b ) The  University  Professors  attend  the  Examinations  for  Medical  Degrees  and  for  0 y81c- 

Surgical  Diplomas  whenever  summoned,  and  each  Professor  examines  in  his  own  branch  of 
Science.  These  Examinations  usually  take  place  in  January  and  in  June,  previous  to  the 
University  Commencements.  Each  Professor  also  examines  his  own  class  for  the  Premiums 

at  the  end  of  each  session. 

(c)  The  titles  of  the  Professorships,  with  what  has  been  said  above,  sufficiently  explain 
the  classification  of  subjects  among  the  Professors  with  respect  to  the  Examinations  for  the 
Degree  of  M.B. ; but  for  the  Surgical  Diploma,  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  the  Profes- 
sor of  Botany  examine  in  Materia  Medica,  Toxicology,  and  Pharmacy. 

2.  State  with  respect  to  each  of  the  University  departments  of  the  School  of  Physic, 
whether  suitable  Lecture-rooms  and  apparatus  are  provided  by  the  College,  and  whether 
the  Museums  connected  with  the  several  departments  are  in  a satisfactory  state;  and 
whether  any  Library  in  the  College  is  specially  appropriated  to  the  School  of  Physic. 

Suitable  Lecture-rooms  and  apparatus  are  provided  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College. 

The  Museums  are  in  a state  of  good  preservation,  and  are  annually  increasing;  one  Museum 
is  in  the  School,  the  other  is  in  the  University  : the  latter  Museum  is  one  of  Natural  His- 
tory. Both  Museums  are  open  to  the  Students.  There  is  also  an  extensive  and  well-kept 
Botanic  Garden,  accessible  to  the  Students.  There  is  no  Medical  Library  in  the  University 
distinct  from  the  University  Library  specially  appropriated  to  the  School  of  Physic  : but 
there  is  one  attached  to  the  Clinical  Hospital,  from  which  Students  are  permitted  to  borrow 
books.  There  is  also  a valuable  Herbarium  in  the  University,  under  the  special  care  of  a 
Curator  appointed  by  the  Board. 

3.  State  whether  there  is  any  course  of  study  requisite  in  a complete  School  of  Medical 
and  Surgical  Education,  not  adequately  provided  for  in  the  School  of  Physic,  or  any 
appliances  or  arrangements  still  required  to  bring  the  School  of  Physic  to  a perfect  state. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  Professorships  of  Surgery  by  the  University,  the  revival  of  the 
Professorship  of  Midwifery  and  the  creation  of  the  Chair  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  by  the 
College  of  Physicians,  it  appears  to  us  that  there  is  now  no  course  of  study  requisite  in  a 
complete  School  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Education  which  is  not  adequately  provided  for 
in  the  School  of  Physic,  excepting  that  of  Pathology.  Although  this  branch  of  Medical 
Science  is  taught  by  the  Professors  of  the  Institutes,  and  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  and 
bv  those  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  the  Professors  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  very 
advantageous  to  create  a distinct  Professorship  of  Pathology  in  the  Medical  School  in  this 
University.  In  the  present  rapidly  progressive  state  of  our  knowledge,  new  appliances 
and  arrangements  are  continually  required  in  every  efficient  School ; and  the  Professors 
feel  bound  to  declare  that  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  have  at  all  times  paid  prompt  atten- 
tion to  any  suggestions  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  School,  and  have  carried  those 
suggestions  into  effect  with  zeal  and  liberality ; but  they  are  of  opinion  that  increased 
accommodation  for  the  Museum  is  necessary,  and  that  another  Lecture  Theatre  is  urgently 
required.  The  Professors  have  further  to  observe,  that  while  the  Medical  School  possesses 
all  the  appliances  necessary  for  instruction,  and  although  the  several  Professors  have  a consi- 
derable number  of  Pupils,  yet  comparatively  few  proceed  to  graduate  in  Medicine,  and  for 
the  following  reasons.  A Medical  Degree  in  this  University  has  no  superior  privileges  or 
advantages  above  that  in  any  other  Institution  in  Great  Britain,  while  the  attainment  of  it 
requires  a much  greater  amount  of  labour,  expense,  and  time.  In  the  Scotch  Universities, 
the  Degree  of  M.D.  requires  no  previous  Academical  education,  and  in  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity in  Ireland,  a Matriculation  Examination,  together  with  a Course  of  Lectures  on  one 
Modern  Language,  and  one  on  Natural  Philosophy,  are  alone  required.  In  these  Institu- 
tions, also,  the  full  Degree  of  M.D.  is  conferred  at  once,  whereas  in  this  University  four 
years’  Academical  education,  and  a Degree  in  Arts,  are  necessary,  in  addition  to  the  Medical 
Curriculum  and  Examination.  Here  also,  the  Degree  of  M.B.  only  can  be  conferred  at 
first,  and  three  years  must  elapse  before  that  of  M.D.  can  be  taken  ; and  finally,  an  import- 
ant difference  exists  as  to  the  expenses  inflicted  by  the  Stamp  Act,  and  which  prove  very 
prejudicial  to.  the  School  of  Medicine 'in  the  University.  It  may  be  observed,  also,  that  the 
Statute  40  Geo.  III.  c.  84,  contains  some  obsolete  enactments,  which  frequently  stand  in 
the  way  of  improvements. 

4.  What  is  the  entire  Course  of  Education  required  from  a Candidate  for  the  Diploma 

of  Surgery  ? „ 

The  Course  of  Education  required  from  a Candidate  for  the  Diploma  in  Surgery  will  be 
found  in  the  following  Regulations  of  the  Board  : , 

" The  Diploma  in  Surgery  may  be  obtained  by  such  Students  as  are  matriculated  m 
Medicine,  and  have  completed  at  least  one  year  in  Arts,  on  the  following  conditions  : 

‘•1.  To  complete  one  year  in  Arts  it  shall  be  necessary  to  have  answered  at  least  one 
Examination,  subsequent  to  the  Junior  Freshman  year ; or  to  have  completed  the  Junior 
Freshman  year  only  by  passing  the  Michaelmas  Examination  of  that  year,  and  keeping 
one  previous  Term,  either  by  Lectures  or  by  Examination.  _ 

2.  Students  who  have  not  passed  an  Examination  in  the  Senior  hreshman  year  will  be 
required  to  attend  one  Course  of  Lectures  in  Logic.  Students  who  have  not  ^passed  the 
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Junior  Sophister  year  of  the  Undergraduate  Course  will  be  required  to  attend  one  Course 
of  Lectures  on  Mechanics  with  the  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

“ 3.  Students  so  qualified  will  he  admitted  to  Examination  for  the  Diploma  in  Surgery, 
as  soon  as  they  shall  have  completed  the  prescribed  Curriculum. 

“ 4.  This  Curriculum  shall  extend  over  a period  of  four  years,  and  shall  comprise  attend- 
ance upon  the  following  Course  of  Lectures  in  the  School  of  Physic  in  Ireland  : — 
“Anatomy and  Physiology, 

Demonstrations  and  Dissections, 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Surgery, 

Practice  of  Medicine, 

Chemistry, 

Materia  Medica, 

Midwifery,  .... 

Practical  Chemistry, 

Botany,  .... 

Medical  J urisprudence, 

“ Four  of  the  above-named  Courses,  together  with  a Course  of  Demonstrations  and 
Dissections,  may  be  attended  in  any  School  of  Medicine  recognised  by  the  Board. 

“ Also,  attendance  for  three  Sessions,  each  of  nine  months’  duration,  on  the  practice  of 
any  of  the  following  Hospitals,  together  with  attendance  on  the  Clinical  Lectures  on  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  there  delivered  : — 

“1.  Richmond,  Whitworth,  andHardwicke  Hospitals  ; 2.  Meath  Hospital  ; 3.  Steevens’ 
Hospital;  4.  Jervis-street  Infirmary;  5.  City  of  Dublin  Hospital;  6.  Mercer’s  Hospital; 
7.  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital. 

“ Of  the  Courses  of  Lectures  which  are  of  six  months’  duration,  not  more  than  three  can 
be  attended  during  any  one  Session. 

“ 4.  Candidates  for  the  Diploma,  who  have  complied  with  the  foregoing  Regulations 
must  pass  an  Examination  before  a Court  of  Examiners,  consisting  of  the  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Physic,  the  University  Professor  of  Surgery,  and  the  Professors  of  Anatomy, 
Surgery,  Chemistry,  Midwifery,  and  Botany,  of  the  School  of  Physic. 

“ The  Examination  of:  each  Candidate  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  shall 
be  devoted  to  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Surgical  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica  and 
Toxicology ; the  other  to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  Operative  Surgery,  the 
Practice  of  Medicine,  and  Midwifery. 

“ 5.  Candidates  for  the  Diploma  must  submit  their  Certificates  and  Testimonials  of  qualifi- 
cation to  the  Regius  Professor  of  Physic  and  to  the  Professor  of  Surgery,  who  shall  sign 
the  Chart  necessary  to  be  laid  before  the  Senior  Lecturer  and  Registrar,  previous  to  the 
issuing  of  the  Lieeat  ad  Examinandum  to  the  Professors. 

“A  Fee  of  £2  10s.  is  charged  on  taking  the  Diploma. 

“ The  following  Courses  of  Lectures  and  of  Clinical  Study  are  recommended  to  Students 
intending  to  qualify  for  the  public  service  in  the  above  departments : — 

“ 1.  Ophthalmic  Surgery. 

“ 2.  Military  Surgery. 

“ 3.  Pathological  Anatomy. 

“ 4.  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Natural  History. 

“ 5.  Attendance  in  an  Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  the  Insane. 

5.  What  is  the  shortest  period  within  which  a Student  can  obtain  the  Diploma  of  Sur- 
gery, and  what  is  the  total  amount  of  Fees  to  be  paid  from  the  commencement  of  his  Course 
until  he  has  obtained  it  ? 

The  shortest  period  in  which  a Student  can  obtain  the  Diploma  in  Surgery  is  four  years. 
The  total  amount  of  Fees  to  be  paid  from  the  commencement  of  his  Course  until  he  has 
obtained  it,  exclusive  of  the  Fees  for  his  year’s  Course  in  Arts,  is  about  £75,  or  Guineas. 
This  will  vary  slightly  according  as  a Student  takes  more  or  less  of  the  Courses  which  are 
free  to  him  during  the  time  when  he  is  on  the  College  Books. 

6.  What  is  the  entire  course  of  education  required  from  Candidates  for  the  Degrees  of 
Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Medicine,  respectively  ? 

The  entire  Course  of  Education  required  for  the.  Degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of 
Medicine  (exclusive  of  the  Education  in  Arts  required  for  his  B.A.  Degree)  will  be  found 
in  the  following  extracts  from  the  regulations : — 

“ 1. — Bachelor  in  Medicine. 

“ A Candidate  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  must  be  a Graduate  in  Arts,  and 
may  obtain  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  at  the  same  commencement  as  that  at 
which  he  received  his  Degree  of  B.A.,  or  at  any  subsequent  commencement,  provided  the 
requisite  Medical  Education  shall  have  been  completed. 

“ The  Medical  Education  of  a Bachelor  of  Medicine  is  of  four  years’  duration,  and  com- 
prises attendance  on  the  following  Courses  of  Lectures : — 

“ Courses  of  Six  months’  Duration,  or  longer. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. — Every  day. 

Practical  Anatomy,  with  Anatomical  Demonstrations. — Every  day. 


Three  Courses. 

Three  Courses. 

One  Course. 

One  Course. 

One  Course. 

One. Course. 

One  Course  each,  of  three 
months’  duration. 


Answers  of  the 
Professors  in  the 
School  op  Physic 
to  Paper  No.  29. 

Studies  of  the  School 
of  Physic. 
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Surgery. — Three  days  in  each  week. 

Chemistry. — Four  days  in  the  week. 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy — Four  days  in  the  week. 

Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Pathology. — Four  days  in  the  week. 

Practice  of  Medicine. — F our  days  in  the  week. 

Midwifery — Four  days  in  the  week. 

Clinical  Lectures. — Attendance  on  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital  during  nine  months,  with 
three  consecutive  Courses  of  Clinical  Lectures,  each  of  three  months’  duration.  These 
Lectures  are  delivered  by  the  professors,  at  twelve  o’clock.  Also,  nine  months’  attend- 
ance on  some  general  Hospital'  in  Dublin,  approved  of  by  the  Board,  in  which  Clinical 
Instruction  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  is  delivered. 


Answers  of  the 
Professors  in  the 
School  of  Physic 
to  Paper  No.  29. 

Studies  of  the  School 
of  Physic. 


“ Courses  of  Three  Months'  Duration. 

Botany. — In  the  last  week  of  April,  and  continued  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
July. 

Practical  Chemistry. 

Medical  Jurisprudence. 

“ A year's  attendance,  or  an  annus  medicus  in  the  School  of  Physic,  may  be  kept  in  three 
ways : — -.1.  By  attending  at  least  two,  or  not  more  than  three,  of  the  foregoing  Courses  of 
Lectures,  which  are  of  six  months’  duration.  2.  By  attending  one  Course  of  six  months’, 
and  two  of  three  months’  duration.  3.  By  nine  months’  attendance  on  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s 
Hospital,  and  Clinical  Lectures ; together  with  one  Course  of  Lectures  of  six  months’,  or, 
in  lieu  thereof,  two  Courses  of  three  months’  duration. 

Three  of  these  Courses  at  the  discretion  of  the  Candidate,  may  be  attended  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  or  in  the  Queen’s  University  of  Ireland. 

“ The  Course  of  Practical  Anatomy  and  Anatomical  Demonstrations  does  not  count  as  a 
Course  of  Lectures. 

“ Every  Pupil,  before  he  be  admitted  to  attend  the  Clinical  Lectures,  must  pay  the  Pro- 
fessor £3  3s.  for  each  three  months’  Course  of  Lectures,  and  shall  enter  his  name  with  the 
Treasurer  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital,  and  pay  him  ten  Guineas,  unless  he  shall  have 
been  matriculated  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  or  of  Oxford,  or  of  Cambridge,  and  shall 
have  continued  his  studies  in  Arts,  under  a Tutor,  in  one  of  the  said  Universities,  for  the 
space  of  two  years  at  least,  in  which  case  he  shall  pay  the  sum  of  £3  3s.  to  such  Treasurer, 
for  the  first  half-year,  with  a proportionate  sum  for  any  longer  period. 

“ The  Examination  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  is  conducted  by  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Medicine,  the  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University,  and  the  Professors  of 
the  School  of  Physic  in  Ireland. 


“ 2. — Doctor  in  Medicine. 

“A  Doctor  in  Medicine  must  be  M.B.  of  at  least  three  years’  standing;  and  must 
perform  Exercises  for  the  Degree  before  the  Regius  Professor  of  Physic,  in  accordance 
with  the  Rules  and  Statutes  of  the  University.” 

7.  AVhat  is  the  usual,  and  what  is  the  shortest  time,  within  which  a Student  can  obtain 
the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  and  what  is  the  total  amount  of  fees  to  be  paid  from 
the  commencement  of  his  course  until  he  has  obtained  it?  _ 

A Student  can  obtain  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  at  the  same  commencement 
at  which  he  graduates  in  Arts.  The  shortest  time  is,  therefore,  about  four  years  and  a 
half.  The  usual  time  is  about  five  or  six  years.  The  total  amount  of  fees  to  be  paid  from 
the  commencement  of  his  course  until  he  has  obtained  the  Degree  of  M.B. , is,  for  fees  for 
his  professional  education,  about  £40  ; fees  for  the  Degree,  £l  1 15s. ; fees  imposed  by  the 
Stamp  Act,  £16  ; making  a sum  total  of  £67  15s.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  expenses  of  his 
education  in  Arts. 

8.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  made  any  change  in  the  last  twenty  years  m 
the  course  of  education  required  for  the  Degree  of  M.B.,  or  in  the  time  or  expense  of 
obtaining  that  Degree? 

The  regulation  which  enables  a Student  to  obtain  the  Degree  of  M.B.  at  the  same 
commencement  at  which  he  obtained  the  Degree  of  B.A.  is  a very  recent  one,  having  been 
made  in  the  year  1851.  Originally  the  time  was  three  years  after  B.A. ; it  was  then 
reduced  to  two  years ; afterwards  it  was  further  reduced  to  the  commencement  next  after 
that  at  which  B.A.  was  taken  ; and  now  to  the  same  commencement.  Some  years  ago  a 
Student  was  allowed  to  take  the  Degree  of  M.B.  at  the  next  commencement  after  lie  had 
completed  his  Senior  Freshman  year,  and  therefore  before  he  had  taken  the  Degree  of 
A.B.  But  this  regulation  remained  in  force  a very  short  time,  and  very  few  Degrees  were 
conferred  in  virtue  of  it.  . . . 

With  respect  to  the  expenses  of  the  Degree  and  the  course  of  Education,  the  only 
alterations  made  within  the  last  twenty  years  are  the  late  rules,  allowing  the  Student  whose 
name  is  on  the  College  books  to  attend  one  course  free  of  expense  with  each  ot  the 
University  Professors,  and  requiring  him  to  attend  one  course  of  lectures  on  Practical 
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Anatomy,  one  on  Midwifery,  one  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  one  on  Practical 
Chemistry. 

9.  What  are  the  Exercises  required  to  be  performed  before  obtaining  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Medicine  ? 

The  Candidate  for. the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  after  he  has  received  his  Liceat 
ad  Examinaiidum  from  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  must  pass  an  Examination  before 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine ; he  must  also  perform  certain  formal  Exercises  in  the  Schools, 
consisting  of  one  Opponency  and  a Thesis. 

10.  What  are  the  conditions  necessary  to  be  fulfilled  by  a Candidate  for  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  ? 

The  Doctor  of  Medicine  must  be  a Bachelor  of  three  years’  standing.  His  Exercises  are 
one  Opponency  and  a Thesis. 

11.  Are  any  terms  required  to  be  kept  by  attendance  on  Lectures,  or  by  passing 
Examinations,  in  order  that  a Bachelor  of  Medicine  should  obtain  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  ? 


No  attendance  on  Lectures  or  Examinations  are  required  in  order  that  a Bachelor  of 
Medicine  should  obtain  the  Degree  of  Doctor. 

12.  What  are  the  Exercises  required  to  be  performed  before  obtaining  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  what  is  the  entire  sum  to  be  paid  by  a Bachelor  of  Medicine  in 
order  to  obtain  that  Degree. 

See  Answer  to  No  10.  The  entire  sum  to  be  paid  by  a Bachelor  of  Medicine  in  order 
to  take  the  Degree  of  Doctor,  is  £33,  including  £6  stamp  duty  on  the  Degree,  and  £10 
stamp  duty  on  the  Testimonium  or  Certificate,  under  the  College  seal. 

13.  Are  other  Students  of  the  University  besides  Candidates  for  the  Diploma  of  Surgery 
and  Medical  Degrees,  allowed  to  attend  the  Lectures  or  Examinations  in  the  School  of 
Physic;  and  if  so,  on  what  terms,  and  under  what  arrangements? 

ISo  inquiry  is  made  whether  the  object  of  the  Student  is  to  graduate  in  Medicine  or 
Surgex-y,  or  whether  he  attends  for  the  sake  of  information.  If  his  name  is  on  the  College 
books,  and  if  he  is  matriculated  in  Medicine,  he  may  attend  one  course  with  each 
Professor  free  of  expense.  If  he  is  simply  matriculated  in  Medicine,  not  being  on  the 
College  books,  he  must  pay  the  usual  fees  for  every  course. 

14.  Is  any  privilege  or  advantage,  besides  the  Diploma  and  Degrees,  conferred  on  any 
Students  for  regular  attendance  on  sueh  Lectures,  or  for  passing  such  Examinations  ? 

Prizes  are  given  to  those  Students  who,  upon  examination,  are  found  entitled  to  them. 

15.  What  is  the  number  and  aggregate  value  of  the  Piizes  awarded  for  proficiency  in 
the  subjects  taught  in  the  School  of  Physic  ? 

About  £50  a year  is  the  aggregate  value . of  the  Prizes  given  for  proficiency  in  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  School  of  Physic. 

16.  Are  any  Medals,  Exhibitions,  or  Scholarships  awarded  for  proficiency  in  such  subjects  ? 

There  are  no  Medals.  Exhibitions,  or  Scholarships  connected  with  the  Medical  School, 

but  the  Professors  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  these  several  rewards  of  merit  ought  to 
be  instituted. 


IV.  Revenues  of  the  School  of  Physic. 

Revenues  of  the  L What  are  the  emoluments  of  the  several  University  Professorships  of  the  School  of 
School  of  Physic.  Physic,  and  from  what  sources  derived  ? 

The  salaries  of  the  University  Professors  of  the  School  of  Physic  are  as  follow  : — 


Professor  of  Anatomy, £250 

Professor  of  Surgery, 150 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  ....  250 

Professor  of  Botany, 200 


Besides  these,  each  Professor  receives  from  Students  not  in  Arts  a fee  of  £3  3s.  for  each 
first  course  of  Lectures.  This  class  of  Students,  however,  constitutes  but  a small  proportion 
of  the  entire  number.  Students  in  Arts  are  allowed  each  first  course  free  of  expense,  but 
all  Students  pay  a fee  of  £2  2s.  for  every  course  beyond  the  first. 

The  Regius  Professor  of  Physic  and  the  University  Professor  of  Surgery  deliver  no 
Lectures.  The  salary  of  the  Professor  of  Physic  is  £192  6s.  per  annum,  with  certain  fees 
on  Medical  Degrees,  viz.  £l  for  each  M.B.,  and  £2  for  each  M.D. 

The  salary  of  the  University  Professor  of  Surgery  is  £100  per  annum. 

2.  By  what  authority  have  the  amounts  of  the  salaries  and  fees  payable  to  these 
Professors  been  fixed  ? 

The  amount  of  these  salaries  and  fees  has  been  fixed  by  the  authority  of  the  Provost 
and  Senior  Fellows. 

3.  How  much  of  the  entire  fees  paid  by  a Candidate  for  the  Diploma  of  Surgery,  a 
Candidate  of  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  and  a Candidate  for  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  is  appropriated,  (a).  To  the  general  funds  of  the  College?  (5).  To 
the  Tutor  Fellows  ? (c).  To  the  University  Professors  of  the  School  of  Physic  ? (d).  To 
any  other  College  Officers  ? (e).  To  any  other  purpose  ? 
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The  following  Table  exhibits  the  manner  in  which  the  fees  paid  by  Candidates  for 
Medical  Degrees  is  appropriated  : 


Cista  Com-  Prov.  and 
munis.  jSen.Fellows 

Vice-Chan- 

cellor. 

Professor  of 
Physic. 

Proctor. 

Registrar. 

Bedell. 

Library. 

M.B. 

M.D. 

£ s.  d. 
1 5 0 
1 10  0 

£ s.  d. 
5 10  0 
10  10  0 

£ s.  d. 
0 10  0 
1 0 0 

£ s.  d. 
1 0 0 
2 0 0 

£ s.  d. 
1 0 0 
2 0 0 

£ s.  d. 
0 5 0 
0 10  0 

£ $.  d. 
0 5 0 
0 10  0 

£ s.  d. 
2 0 0 
4 0 0 

Answers  of  the 
Professors  in  the 
School  of  Physic 
to  Paper  No.  29. 

Revenues  of  the 
School  of  Physic. 


The  Fee  paid  for  the  Diploma  in  Surgery  is  £2  10s.,  of  which  £2  is  paid  to  the  general 
funds  of  the  College,  and  10s.  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University. 

4.  What  are  the  expenses  connected  with  the  University  departments  of  the  School  of 
Physic  besides  the  payment  of  Professors  ? 

In  addition  to  the  salaries  of  the  Professors,  the  College  supports  a Curator  of  the 
Anatomical  Museum,  at  a salary  of  £40  per  annum ; a Porter  for  the  Chemical  Laboratory, 
at  a salary  of  £36  per  annum ; and  a Porter  for  the  Anatomical  Department,  at  a salary  of 
£2 1 per  annum. 

Besides  these  fixed  expenses,  there  are  variable  expenses,  of  different  kinds,  which  will 
be  specified  in  the  answer  to  the  next'  question. 

5.  From  what  sources  have  these  expenses  been  defrayed,  and  how  much  has  been 
expended  upon  them  during  the  last  ten  years  ? 

All  the  expenses  of  the  several  departments  of  the  School  are  defrayed  from  the  general 
funds  of  the  College. 

The  total  expenses  defrayed  by  the  College  for  the  last  ten  years  (exclusive  of  the 
salaries  mentioned  in  the  answer  to  the  last  question)  are  as  follow : — 


£. 

s. 

d. 

1842-43,  . 

. 136 

15 

0 

1843-44,  . 

. 59 

11 

8 

1844-45, 

. 73 

19 

7 

1845-46,  . 

. 143 

18 

5 

1846-47,  . 

. 382 

9 

5 

1847-48,  . 

. 165 

1 

1 

1848-49,  . 

. 262 

3 

5 

1849-50,  . 

. 182 

2 

1 

1850-51,  . 

. 255 

11 

9 

1851-52,  . 

. 286 

12 

11 

£1948  5 4 


In  the  foregoing  items  are  included  the  expenses  of  materials  for  anatomical  preparations; 
optical  instruments  and  repairs ; chemicals  for  laboratory ; glass  articles  for  lectures ; gas  ; 
ironmongery ; glazing ; carpenters’  work ; coals ; oil ; painting ; printing ; insurance ; repairs 
of  building ; sundries.  ^ 

6.  What  number  of  Students  attended  the  Lectures  of  each  of  the  University  Professors 
in  the  School  of  Physic,  during  each  year,  commencing  1st  January,  1848,  1849,  and  1850  ? 


Number  oe  Students  in 

1848-49. 

1849-50. 

1850-51. 

1851-52. 

Anatomy,  . 

56 

45 

60 

62 

Chemistry,  . 

54 

55 

Botany, 

22 

14 

51 

7.  What  number  of  Students  attended  each  Examination  by  such  Professors  in  the  School 
of  Physic,  during  the  years  1848,  1849,  and  1850  ? 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  Examinations  for  Medical  Degrees  and  Surgical 
Diplomas  are  not  public.  There  is  no  record  of  the  number  of  Students  who  attended  the 
Examinations  held  by  the  individual  Professors. 

8.  In  how  many  cases  have  Diplomas  in  Surgery  been  granted  by  the  Provost  and 

Fellows  of  Trinity  College  since  they  were  first  instituted  ? . 

In  two  cases.  The  Diploma  was  only  instituted  in  November,  1851,  and  as  the  Curricu- 
lum of  study  extends  over  a period  of  four  years,  a sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to 
enable  many  Candidates  to  present  themselves  for  Examination  for  the  Diploma. 
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9.  How  many  persons  have  obtained  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  and  how  many 
the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  in  the  University  in  each  year  for  the  last  twenty  years?. 


William  Stokes,  m.d.,  Regius  Professor  of  Physic  in  the  University 
of  Dublin;  Physician  to  the  Meath  Hospital. 

James  William  Cusack,  m.d.,  University  Professor  of  Surgery; 
Surgeon  to  Steevens’  Hospital,  and  to  Swift’s  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Robert  Harrison,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology ; 
Surgeon  to  Jervis-street  Hospital ; and  Visiting  Medical  Attendant 
to  the  Central  Lunatic  Asylum,  Dundrum. 

Robert  William  Smith,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Surgery;  Surgeon  to  the 
Richmond  Hospital. 

James  At-joiin,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy;  Examiner 
in  Chemistry  to  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland ; Consulting 
Chemist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of 
Ireland ; Consulting  Physician  to  the  City  of  Dublin  Hospital. 

George  J.  Allman,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Botany ; Examiner  in  Botany 
to  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland. 


Appendix  to  Answers  of  Professors  in  the  School  of  Physic. 


Case  as  to  Diploma 
of  Surgery,  and 
opinion  of  the  Rt. 

f“.nf££,TE..  1 S™OEIlY  °f  fte  TWesity  of  DoBL,N.-Cas*  proposed  to  Counsel,  with 

Hon.  Mr.  Rapier,  the  joint  Opinion  of  the  Eight  Hon.  Bichard  W.  Greene,  q.c.,  Joseph  Napier  Eso 
O.C.,  Mr.  Lloyd,  q.c.,  and  Bartholomew  C.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  thereon.  ’ 

The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  reoentlv  resolved  to  confer  a Bb,  o. 
upon  Students  of  the  University,  according  to  Regulations  inclosed.  9Wy 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland  dispute  the  right  of  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Mows  to  confer  this  Diploma,  on  the  ground  that  an  exclusive  right  to  license  Surgeons 
by  Diploma  has  been  conferred  upon  that  College  bv  Royal  Charter  g 

Counsel  is  desired  to  consider  the  Charter  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  sent  here 
with,  and  to  advise  whether  it  confers  upon  that  College  an  exclusive  right  to  give  Diolomas 
m Surgery,  and  whether  ,t  interferes  with  tho  right  of  the  Provost  and  Senfor  Mows  to 
confer  such  Diplomas  upon  Students  of  the  University  ‘ * 

the°“  ir3qCaer.t  beS  ^ ***“>«*  «tions  - 

“(p  13’  Mac 

Also  cap.  2 1 of  the  Statutes,  the  paragraph  beginning 
“ Et  quoniam  alii  etiam  casus.” 

Also  to  consider  the  large  powers  in  reference  to  Degrees  conferred  upon  the  Provost  and 
bemor  Fellows  by  the  Charter  of  Elizabeth  in  the  section  beginning, 

“Et  cum  gradus  quosdam  in  artibus” — (p.  7), 

2 2=5?  S 1 r*. 

Volnmus  igitur,  ut  Prmpositus  et  horum  seniorum  pars  major.” (p  35  ) 

m-tv  °,Telf Wffl  “I”  H”  “ mind' tha*  from  thB  period  there  has  been  in  the  Univer 

re  J l erofesso,rsll11P  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  which  Professorship  was  placed  underlie 

r rt more ”seful “d '***■ by the Acts 25 Gbo- wL o. 42. 

sitv  hiSvePfteenow»  V™8  b-T  n™  .ad!”itt£,a  ia‘»  University,  must  not  the  Univer- 
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and  to  give  a Diploma  or  Testimonium  certifying  that  a Student  has  passed  that  Examina- 
tion, and  is  (in  the  judgment  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Faculty  of  the  University)  qualified 
to  practise  Surgery  ? 

Counsel  is  also  requested  to  consider  the  inclosed  extracts  from  the  Statutes  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  English  Universities 
have  given  a Diploma  in  Surgery  exactly  similar  to  that  which  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows  have  now  resolved  to  establish  in  this  University. 

It  is  also  to  he  observed  that  the  object  in  view  is  to  enable  Students  to  obtain  a Sur- 
gical qualification  before  the  completion  of  their  Undergraduate  Course  in  Arts,  enforcing, 
however,  as  a minimum  of  education,  one  year  of  the  Undergraduate  Course,  together  with 
attendance  on  one  Course  of  Lectures  in  Logic,  and  one  Course  of  Lectures  in  Natural 
Philosophy. 

The  Diploma  in  Surgery  thus  obtained  may  be  regarded  as  a step  to  the  Degrees  of 
Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  will  of  course  be  recognised  in  conferring  such 
Degrees,  and  if  it  be  competent  to  the  University  to  confer  such  Degrees,  is  it  not  also 
within  their  power  to  prescribe  a Curriculum,  or  course  of  education,  and  to  give  Certificates 
or  Diplomas  preparatory  to  and  qualifying  for  admission  to  Degrees  ? 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  it  is  right  that  Counsel  should  know  that  the  Provost 
and  Senior  Fellows,  before  passing  the  Regulations  for  the  establishment  of  the  Surgical 
Diploma,  communicated  their  intentions  to  the  Heads  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance,  and  received  from  those  gentlemen  the  highest  approval  of 
the  object  contemplated ; with  assurances  that  the  Diploma  would  be  accepted  as  a qualifi- 
cation for  Surgeons  in  their  several  departments.  Copies  of  the  letters  received  from  these 
gentlemen  are  sent  herewith. 

Having  considered  these  premises,  Counsel  is  requested  to  say : 

1.  Whether  the  Provost  and  senior  Fellows  have  a legal  right  to  confer  such  a Diploma 
as  the  Regulations  recently  passed  by  them  contemplate  ? 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  have  a legal 
right  to  confer  such  Diploma  as  is  proposed  to  be  granted,  in  accordance  with  the 
Regulations  recently  made  and  sent  with  this  Case. 

We  think  the  words  of  the  Charters  of  the  34th  Elizabeth  and  13th  Car.  . I._  (whereby 
the  College  is  authorised  to  confer  degrees  “ in  omnibus  artibus  et  facultatibus”)  are 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  a Degree  or  Diploma  in  Surgery.  In  several 
Acts  of  Parliament,  passed  both  before  and  since  the  date  of  these  Charters,  Surgery 
is  designated  as  a Faculty.  See  3 Hen.  VIII.,  c.  11,  Eng. ; and  also  32  Hen.  VIII., 
c.  40,  Eng. ; and  32  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  42,  Eng.  In  the  latter  Act  Surgery  is  treated  as 
a part  of  the  Science  of  Physic,  and  by  that  Act  Physicians  are  permitted  to  practise 
Surgery.  The  terms  “Science”  and  “Faculty”  are  repeatedly  applied  to  Surgery 
in  the  Statute  18  Geo.  II.,  c.  15,  Eng.,  which  recognises  the  increasing  importance 
of  this  Science,  and  was  passed  in  order  to  incorporate  the  body  of  Surgeons  into  a 
distinct  Society.  It  appears  from  the  extracts  of  the  Statutes  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge sent  with  this  Case  that  these  Universities  have  granted  a Diploma  in  the 
nature  of  a Degree  in  Surgery,  the  form  of  which  is  given  in  the  Statutes  of  Oxford, 
enacted  in  the  time  of  Car.  I.,  the  same  King  by  whom  one  of  the  Charters  of 
Trinity  College  referred  to  was  also  conferred.  The  25  Geo.  III.,  c.  42,  Ir.,  recites, 
that  for  many  years  previous  to  the  passing  of  that  Act  a Lectureship  had  existed 
in  Trinity  College  for  the  teaching  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery.  This  statutable 
recognition  of  such  a branch  of  learning  in  the  College  appears  to  imply  a right  on 
the  part  of  the  College  to  attest  in  some  form  the  qualification  of  the  Students  in 
these  departments  of  Science. 

2.  If  so,  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  Statute  Law  of  the  land,  or  in  the  Charters 
and  privileges  granted  by  Royal  Prerogative  or  Act  of  Parliament  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Ireland,  which  prohibits  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  giving  such  a 
Diploma  to  the  Students  of  the  University? 

We  are  not  aware  of  anything  which,  in  point  of  law,  would  prohibit  the  Board  from 
conferring  such  a Diploma  as  we  have  above  referred  to  : we  think  nothing  short  of 
some  prohibiting  Statute  would  have  such  an  effect.  No  such  Act,  we  believe, 
exists  in  this  country,  although  a Statute  of  that  nature,  viz.,  the  3 Hen.  \ III.  c.  11, 
before  referred  to,  exists  in  England ; and  even  in  that  Act  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  excepted. 

3.  Whether  a person  holding  this  Diploma,  without  any  other  professional  qualifica- 
tion, and  without  being  a Member;  Licentiate,  or  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Ireland,  could  legally  practise  in  this  country  or  in  England  the  Art  or  Profession  of 
Surgery,  and  whether  he  could  recover  Fees,  or  sue  in  a Court  of  Law  for  Fees,  and  be 
regarded  by  law  as  a Surgeon  ? 

We  think  that  a person  holding  such  a Diploma  as  before  mentioned  could  legally 
practise  in  Ireland  as  a Surgeon,  and  recover  in  a Court  of  Law  Fees  due  to  him  in 
that  character,  although  he  might  not  do  so  as  a Practitioner  in  England,  m con- 
sequence of  the  Act  3 Hen.  VIII.  c.  II,  which  contains  no  saving  in  favour  of  the 
University  of  Dublin,  or  of  any  other  Society  in  Ireland.  Perhaps,  however,  so  far  as 
the  University  is  concerned,  even  this  difficulty  would  be  removed  if  the  Graduate 
here  were  to  take  an  ad  eundem  Degree  in  either  of  the  two  English  Universities. 


Professors  in  toe 
School  of  Physic 
to  Paper  No.  29. 

Case  as'  to  Diploma 
of  Surgery,  and 
opinion  of  the  Et. 
Hon.  Mr.  (now 
Baron)  Greene,  Et. 
Hon.  Mr.  Napier, 
q.c.,  and  Mr.  Lloyd, 

Q.C. 
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Case  as  to  Diploma 
of  Surgery,  and 
opinion  of  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Mr.  (now 
Baron)  Greene,  Rt. 
Hon.  Mr.  Napier, 
q.c.,  and  Mr.  Lloyd, 
Q.C. 


4.  Whether  such  person  would  be  legally  eligible  to  fill  the  place  of  Surgeon  to  a Dis- 
pensary, County  Infirmary,  Gaol,  or,  I'ooiirouse  in  England  or  Ireland ; or  whether  he 
could  be  legally  appointed  to  be  a Surgeon  or  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  or  Navy  of  Her  Majesty’s  Service,  or  of  the  East  India  Company’s 
Service  ? 

This  must  depend  upon  the  Statutable  Regulations  or  the  By-Laws  of  the  different 
• bodies  referred  to.  The  36  Geo.  III.  c.  9,  s.  3,  provided  that  no  person  should  be 
capable  of  being  elected  to  a County  Infirmary  or  Hospital  [in  Ireland]  who  had 
not  obtained  Letters  Testimonial  from  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  [of  Ireland]. 
See  also  6 & 7 Will.  IV.  c.  116,  s.  86.  But  the  Commissioners  appointed  under 
the  14  & 15  Viet.  c.  68,  are  empowered  by  sect.  8 to  determine  the  qualification 
requisite  for  Medical  Officers  of  districts  under  this  Act. 

With  regard  to  the  Army  and  Navy  and  East  India  Company’s  Service,  we  are  not 
apprized  of  their  Rules  or  of  the  course  taken  when  a Surgeon  from  Ireland  is 
appointed  to  any  of  these  Services.  But  at  present  we  see  no  difficulty  in  respect  of 
them  which  would  not  equally  apply  to  a Licentiate  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in 
Ireland. 


5.  Counsel  is  also  requested  to  say  whether  the  Regulations  (sent  herewith)  made  by 
the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  in  reference  to  this  Diploma,  are  in  any  respect  illegal 
either  in  reference  to  the  Charter  and  Statutes  of  the  College,  or  in  reference  to  the  law 
of  the  land  ; and  if  so,  in  what  respect  they  are  so  ? 

For  the  reasons  already  stated  we  see  nothing  illegal  in  these  regulations. 

(Signed.)  Richard  W.  Greenk. 

Joseph  Napier. 

B.  C.  Lloyd. 


Case  as  to  Diploma  The  Diploma  in  Surgery  of  the  University  of  Dublin. — Case  for  the  joint  Opinion  of 
opinion  of  Sir  F.  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  (Attorney- General)  and  Mr.  Willes. 

Thesiger  and  Mr. 

Wllles'  The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  recently  resolved  to  confer  a Diploma  in  Surgery 

upon  Students  of  the  University,  according  to  Regulations  inclosed. 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland  dispute  the  right  of  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows  to  confer  this  Diploma,  on  the  ground  that  an  exclusive  right  to  license  Surgeons 
by  Diploma  has  been  conferred  upon  that  College  by  Royal  Charter. 

Counsel  is  desired  to  consider  the  Charter  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  sent  here- 
with, and  to  advise  whether  it  confers  upon  that  College  an  exclusive  right  to  give  Diplomas 
in  Surgery,  and  whether  it  interferes  with  the  right  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  to 
confer  such  Diplomas  upon  Students  of  the  University. 

Counsel  is  requested  to  read  the  Charters  of  Trinity  College,  particularly  the  sections  of 
the  Charter,  13  Car.  I„  beginning, 

“ Et  cum  gradus  quosdam  in  artibus.” — (p.  13,  Mac  Donnell’s  Edition.) 

“ Cum  vero  varii  casus.” — (p.  17.) 

Also  cap.  27  of  the  Statutes,  the  paragraph  beginning, 

“ Et  quoniam  alii  otiam  casus.” 

Also  to  consider  the  large  powers  in  reference  to  Degrees  conferred  upon  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows  by  the  Charter  of  Elizabeth  in  the  section  beginning, 

“ Et  cum  gradus  quosdam  in  artibus”— (p.  7), 
subsequently  confirmed  by  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  Charter  of  Charles  I.  already 
referred  to,  and  by  cap.  4 of  the  Statutes  of  Charles  I.,  in  the  passage  beginning, 

“ Volumus  igitur,  ut  Prsepositus  et  horum  seniorum  pars  major.” — (p.  35.) 

Counsel  will  also  bear  in  mind,  that,  from  the  earliest  period,  there  has  been  in  the  Uni- 
versity a Professorship  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  which  Professorship  was  placed  under  new 
regulations,  calculated  to  render  it  more  useful  and  efficient,  by  the  Acts  25  Geo.  III.  c.  42, 
and  40  Geo.  III.  c.  84. 

This  Profession  having  been  admitted  into  the  University,  must  not  the  University  have 
the  power  to  appoint  a Curriculum  and  an  Examination  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
qualifications  of  Students  devoting  themselves  to  the  study  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  and 
to  give  a Diploma  or  Testimonium,  certifying  that  a Student  has  passed  that  Examination, 
and  is  (in  the  judgment  of  the  Medical  and  Surgioal  Faculty  of  the  University),  qualified 
to  practise  Surgery  ? 

Counsel  is  also  requested  to  consider  the  inclosed  extracts  from  the  Statutes  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  English  Universities 
have  given  a Diploma  in  Surgery  exactly  similar  to  that  which  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows  have  now  resolved  to  established  in  this  University. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  object  in  view  is  to  enable  Students  to  obtain  a Sur- 
gical qualification  before  the  completion  of  their  Undergraduate  Course  in  Arts,  enforcing, 
however,  as  a minimum  of  education,  one  year  of  the  Undergraduate  Course,  together  with 
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attendance  on  one  Course  of  Lectures  in'  Logic,-  and  one  Course  of  Lectures  in  Natural  Answers  of  the 

Philosophy.  School  ofSPh/sicE 

The  Diploma  in  Surgery  thus  obtained  may  be  regarded  as  a step  to  the  Degrees  of  T0  pA1.ER  n0.  2SK 

Bachelor  and  Doctor  in  Medicine,  and  will,  of  course,  be  recognised  in  conferring  such  

-Degrees ; and  if  it  be  competent  to  the  University  to  confer  such  Degrees,  is  it  not  also  ofSurgery,  and'0'1™ 
within  their  power  to  prescribe  a Curriculum,  or  course  of  education,  and  to  give  Certificates  opinion  of  sir  F. 
or  Diplomas  preparatory  to,  and  qualifying  for,  admission  to  Degrees '?  w*?isi?er  aml  Mr' 

The  foregoing  Case  was  laid  before  the  Attorney-General  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Baron  Greene,  °°' 
and  Mr.  B.  C.  Lloyd,  and  a joint  Opinion  obtained  from  those  gentlemen,  a copy  of  which 
is  sent  herewith. 

A Case  was  also  drawn  up  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  and  a joint 
opinion  obtained  by  that  body  from  Messrs.  Fitzgerald  and  O’Hagan.  A copy  of  this  Case 
and  opinion  is  sent  herewith. 

Having  considered  these  premises,  Counsel  is  requested  to  say : 

1.  Whether  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  a legal  right  to  confer  such  a Diploma 
as  the  Regulations  recently  passed  by  them  contemplate  ? 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  a legal  right  to  confer 
such  a Diploma  as  the  regulations  recently  passed  by  them  contemplate. 

2.  If  so,  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  Statute  Law  of  the  land,  or  in  the  Charters 
and  privileges  granted  by  Royal  Prerogative  or  Act  of  Parliament  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Ireland,  which  prohibits  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  giving  such  a Diploma 
to  the  Students  of  the  University  ? 

We  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  either  in  the  Statute  Law  of  the  land,  or  in 
the  Charters  and  privileges  granted  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland, 
which  prohibits  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  from  giving  such  a Diploma  to  the 
Students  of  the  University. 


3.  Whether  a person  holding  this  Diploma,  without  any  other  professional  qualification, 
and  without  being  a Member,  Licentiate,  or  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
Ireland,  could  legally  practise  in  this  country,  or  in  England,  the  Art  or  Profession  ot  Sur- 
gery, and  whether  he  could  recover  Fees,  or  sue  in  a Court  of  Law  for  Fees,  and  be 
regarded  ‘by  law  as  a Surgeon  ? 

We  are  of  opinion  that  a person  holding  that  Diploma,  without  any  other  professional 
qualification,  and  without  being  a Member,  Licentiate,  or  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  could  legally  practise  in  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  the  profession  of  Surgery,  and  that  he  could  recover  Fees,  or  sue  in  a 
Court  of  Law  for  Fees,  and  that  lie  would,  in  point  of  fact  and  law,  be  a properly 
qualified  Sui-geon,  and  capable  of  acting  as  such  in  all  cases  in  which  no  other  spe- 
cific qualification  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

4.  Whether  such  person  would  be  legally  eligible  to  fill  the  place  of  Surgeon  to  a Dis- 
pensary, County  Infirmary,  Gaol,  or  Poorhouso  in  England  or  Ireland ; or  whether  he 
could  be  legally  appointed  to  be  a Surgeon  or  Assistant-Surgeon  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  or  Navy  of  Her  Majesty’s  Service,  or  of  the  East  India  Company  s 
Service  ? 


The  answer  to  this  appears  by  what  we  have  already  written.  When  a Statute 
- requires  a particular  qualification,  other  than  the  Diploma  of  the  University,  then, 
of  course,  that  Diploma  will  not  avail;  but,  where  no  Statute  intervenes,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Army,  and  Navy,  and  East  India  Company’s  services — as  to  which  we 
are  not  aware  of  any  Statute  which  restrains  the  respective  Boards  from  sanctioning 
the  employment  of  Surgeons  provided  with  that  Diploma— only  it  will  be  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  having  the  regulation  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
particular  service  to  admit  Surgeons  holding  such  Diploma  only,  or  not. 

* 5.  Counsel  is  also  requested  to  say  whether  the  Regulations  (sent  herewith)  made  by 

the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  in  reference  to  this  Diploma,  are  in  any  respect  illegal, 
either  in  reference  to  the  Charter  and  Statutes  of  the  College,  or  in  reference  to  the  law 
of  the  land;  and  if  so,  in  what  respect  they  are  so  ? 

We  see  nothing  illegal  in  the  Regulations. 

(Signed)  Frederick  Thesiger. 

James  S.  Willes. 


Inner  Temple,  2nd  July,  1852. 


Reply  to  a Statement  emanating  from  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland  Reply  on  behalf  of 
relative  to  the  Diploma  in  Surgery  of  the  University  of  Dublin.  st"temcnt°of itoyal 

A paper,  bearing  the  signatures  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Royal  College  of  as  to  Diploma  in  i ] 
Surgeons  in  Ireland,  and  dated  April  30,  1852,  has  been  circulated,  with  the  following  Surgery  of  the  Uni- 
title, “ Statement  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  in  reference  to  versity  of  Dublin- 
the  proposed  granting  of  Surgical  Diplomas  by  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  object  of  this  “ Statement”  is  to  call  in  question  the  right  or  power  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  to  grant  Diplomas  in  Surgery ; and  as  it  contains  many  assertions  calculated 
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Professors  in  the 
School  of  Physic 
to  Paper  So.  29. 

Reply  on  behalf  of 
Trinity  College  to 
Statement  of  Eoyal 
College  of  Surgeons, 
as  to  Diploma  in 
Surgery  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin. 


to  injure  the  Medical  School  of  the  University,  and  is  intended  to  bring  its  Surgical 
Diploma  into  disrepute,  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Professors  have  been  authorized  and 
requested  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  to  put  forward  a counter  Statement,  in  Which 
its  allegations  will  be  fully  considered  and  replied  to. 

The  “ Statement”  consists  of  ten  clauses,  or  sections,  which  shall  be  here  quoted  verba- 
tim, and  their  errors,  both  in  fact  and  reasoning,  pointed  out. 

I.  The  first  of  these  clauses  is  as  follows : — 

i;  1.  After  a careful  examination  of  the  Charters  and  Statutes  which  define  the  powers 
and  authority  granted  by  the  Crown  or  Parham ent  to  Trinity  College,  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons finds  that  they  contain  no  provision  whatever  enabling  the  Provost  and  Board  of 
the  University  to  give  Certificates  entitled  Diplomas  in  Surgery.” 

The  College  of  Surgeons  might  easily  have  found  in  the  Charters  of  Trinity  College 
that  very  large  powers,  with  respect  to  Degrees  in  all  Arts  and  Faculties,  commensurate 
with  the  powers  belonging  to  all  other  Universities,  have  been  committed  by  Royal  author- 
ity to  Trinity  College.  The  following  passage  in  the  Charter  of  Charles  I.,  confirming  and 
reciting  a corresponding  passage  in  the  Charter  of  Elizabeth,  may  suffice  to  establish  the 
existence  of  these  powers : — 

“ Ft  cum  gradus  quosdam  in  artibus  et  facultatibus  constitui,  literis  fuisse  adjumento 
compertum  sit,  eadem  nuper  regina  [Elizabetha]  per  easdem  literas  suas  patentes  ordina- 
verit,  ut  studiosi  in  eodem  Collegio  sanctre  et  individu®  Trinitatis  Elizabetha;  reginas  juxta 
Dublin,  libertatem  et  facultatem  haberent  gradus  turn  Baccalaureatus,  Magisterii,  et  Doc- 
torates, juxta  tempus  ideoneiim,  m cmnibus  artibus  et  facultatibus  obtinendi  ; et  ut  intra 
se,  pro  hujusmodi  gradibus  assequendis  haberent  libertatem  omnia  acta  et  scholastica  cccer- 
citia  adimplendi ; quemadmodum  Prasposito  et  majori  parti  sociorum  visum  foret ; prout 
per  easdem  literas  petentes  inter  alia  plenius  apparet.” 

By  this  passage  it  appears  that  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  the  power  of  con- 
ferring the  Degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  in  the  faculty  of  Surgery,  according  to  such 
regulations  as  they  may  think  fit  to  enact,  as  well  as  of  directing  the  performance  of  all  acts 
and  exercises  necessary  as  a step  to  those  Degrees,  of  which  acts  and  exercises  a Diploma 
is  the  proper  evidence. 

So  far  from  exceeding  their  powers,  therefore,  by  granting  a Diploma  in  Surgery,  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  not  as  yet  thought  proper  to  exert  their  whole  authority 
in  this  respect ; inasmuch  as  they  have  hitherto  refrained  from  granting  Degrees  in 
Surgery,  although  they  have  clearly  full  power  to  do  so  whenever  it  shall  seem  to  them 
expedient. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  having  understood  that 
the  College  of  Surgeons  had  questioned  the  right  of  this  University  to  give  a qualification 
for  Surgical  practice,  were  induced  to  take  the  opinion  of  Counsel  on  the  subject.  They, 
therefore,  laid  a case  before  Mr.  Greene,  now  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Napier,  the 
present  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  and  Mr.  B.  C.  Lloyd,  and  received  a joint  opinion 
from  those  gentlemen,  giving  it  as  their  decided  judgment  that  the  University  did  possess 
the  right  claimed.  To  the  question,  “ Whether  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  a 
legal  right  to  confer  such  a Diploma  as  the  regulations  recently  passed  by  them  contem- 
plate ?”  the  above-named  eminent  Counsel  thus  reply  : — 

“ We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  have  a legal 
right  to  confer  such  Diploma  as  is  proposed  to  be  granted,  in  accordance  with  the  Regula- 
tions recently  made  and  sent  with  this  Case. 

“ We  think  the  words  of  the  Charters  of  the  34tli  Elizabeth  and  13th  Car.  I.  (whereby 
the  College  is  authorized  to  confer  Degrees  ‘ in  omnibus  artibus  et  facultatibus’)  are  suf- 
ficiently comprehensive  to  include  a Degree  or  Diploma  in  Surgery.  In  several  Acts  of 
Parliament,  passed  both  before  and  since  the  date  of  these  Charters,  Surgery  is  designated 
as  a Faculty.  . See  3 Hen.  VIII.  c.  11,  Eng. ; and  also  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10,  Eng. ; and  32  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  42,  Eng.  In  the  latter  Act,  Surgery  is  treated  as  a part  of  the  Science  of  Physic, 
and  by  that  Act  Physicians  are  permitted  to  practise  Surgery.  The  terms  ‘ Science’  and 
‘ Faculty’  are  repeatedly  applied  to  Surgery  in  the  Statute  18  Geo.  II.  c.  15,  Eng.,  which 
recognises  the  increasing  importance  of  this  Science,  and  was  passed  in  order  to  incorpo- 
rate the  body  of  Surgeons  into  a distinct  society.  It  appears  from  the  extracts  of  the 
Statutes  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  sent  with  this  Case,  that  these  Universities  have  granted 
a Diploma  in  the  nature  of  a Degree  in  Surgery,  the  form  of  which  is  given  in  the  Statutes 
of  Oxford,  enacted  in  the  time  of  Car.  I.,  the  same  King  by  whom  one  of  the  Charters  of 
Trinity  College  referred  to  was  also  conferred.  The  25  Geo.  III.  c.  42,  Ir.,  recites,  that 
for  many  years  previous  to  the  passing  of  that  Act,  a Lectureship  had  existed  in  Trinity 
College  for  the  teaching  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery.  This  statutable  recognition  of  such  a 
branch  of  learning  in  the  College  appears  to  imply  a right  on  the  part  of  the  College  to 
attest  in  some  form  the  qualification  of  the  Students  in  these  departments  of  Science.” 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  a printed  copy  of  the  Case,  with  the  opinion  given  on 
it,  was  officially  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  But  it  will  be 
seen  that  no  notice  of  the  existence  of  this  opinion,  or  allusion  to  the  arguments  by  which 
it  was  supported,  has  been  introduced  into  the  “ Statement”  now  put  forth  by  that  College. 

It  is  more  extraordinary,  however,  that  the  authors  of  the  “ Statement”  found  it  con- 
venient also  to  ignore  the  existence  of  a legal  opinion,  given  at  the  instance  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  themselves,  by  twoa  eminent  Queen’s  Counsel,  Messrs.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald  and 
O’Hagan. 
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These  gentlemen  have  given  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  words  in  omnibus  artibus  et  ^ 

facultatibus,  in  the  Charter  of  Elizabeth,  may  be  comprehensive  enough  to  embrace  the  School  of  Physic 
Profession  of  Surgery  as  it  now  exists,”  and  that  “ in  the  absence  of  prohibitory  legislation,  to  Paper  No.  29. 
the  University  may  assume  to  grant  such  Diplomas”  in  Surgery.  They  qualify  this  B ■ mriSLif  of 
opinion,  however,  by  stating  that  “ there  is  not  evidence  of  any  intention  on  the  part  Trinity  College  to 
of  the  framers  of  the  Charter  [of  Trinity  College]  to  confer  on  Trinity  College  any  specific  Statement  ot' Eoyal 
right  to  grant  Diplomas  in  Surgery.”  They  appear  not  to  have  been  aware,  that  from  the  Diplotna fjfns’ 
earliest  times  Diplomas  in  Surgery  were  granted  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam-  Surgery  of  the  Uni- 
bridge.  If  these  gentlemen  had  been  acquainted  with  the  contemporaneous  practice  of  the  versity  of  Dublin. 
English  Universities,  they  could  not  have  relied,  as  they  have  done,  on  the  supposed 
degraded  state  of  the  Profession  of  Surgery  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  show  that  that 
Profession  “ could  not  have  then  been  regarded  as  a liberal  Art  or  Faculty,  entitled  to  the 
recognition  of  the  University and  they  would  have  seen  that  it  did  not  require  any 
special  or  specific  mention  of  Surgery  in  the  Charter,  to  enable  the  University  to  give 
Degrees  in  that  branch  of  science.  There  is  no  more  specific  mention  of  Law,  or  of 
Divinity,  or  of  Medicine,  in  the  Charter  of  the  University,  than  there  is  of  Surgery,  and 
yet  the  power  of  the  University  to  give  Degrees  and  Diplomas  in  those  Faculties  cannot 
be  questioned.  It  was  clearly  the  intention  of  the  founder  of  the  University  of  Dublin 
to  give  it  the  same  powers  as  to  creating  and  conferring  Degrees  in  all  Arts  and  Faculties, 
which  were  possessed,  and  had  been  from  time  immemorial  exercised  by  the  English  Uni- 
versities; and,  therefore,  as  those  Universities  did  at  that  time  grant  Degrees  and  Diplomas 
in  Surgery,  and  as  the  Counsel  consulted  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  admit  that  there  is 
no  prohibitory  legislation,  it  is  quite  clear  that,  in  accordance  even  with  the  argument 
drawn  up  by  those  gentlemen  on  behalf  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  the  right  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  to  confer  similar  Degrees  and  Diplomas  is  indubitable.  The  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  were,  therefore,  very  prudent  in  omitting,  in 
their  recent  “ Statement,”  all  allusion  to  the  opinion  of  then-  Counsel. 

The  question  as  it  now  stands,  in  fact;  is  reduced  to  this  : whether  more  value  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  judgment  of  the  five  eminent  lawyers  who  have  concurred  in  giving  an 
opinion  favourable  to  the  University,  or  to  the  ex  parte  Statement  of  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  that  “ after  a careful  examination  of  the  Charter  and 
Statutes  of  Trinity  College,  the  College  of  Surgeons  finds  that  they  contain  no  provision 
enabling  the  University  to  give  Diplomas  in  Surgery.” 

The  University  is  quite  willing  to  try  this  question  with  the  College  of  Surgeons  before 
any  ■ legal  tribunal  in  the  kingdom. 

II.  The  second  clause  of  the  “ Statement  ” is  as  follows  : — 

“2.  The  Charters  granted  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  by  her  present  Majesty  and  her 
Royal  Predecessors,  for  the  purpose,  as  they  express,  of  ‘ providing  a sufficient  number  of 
properly  educated  Surgeons,  as  well  for  the  service  of  the  public  in  general,  as  for  that  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,’  appear  to  be  entirely  disregarded  by  the  Provost  and  Board  as 
evidence  of  the  intention  of  the  Crown  to  intrust  this  duty  to  the  College  of  Surgeons 
exclusively ; notwithstanding  that  these  Charters  make  the  most  ample  provision  for  the 
licensing  of  Surgeons,  while  the  Charters  of  Trinity  College  do  not  contain  a single  expres- 
sion indicative  of  any  capacity  in  that  body  to  discharge  a similar  duty.” 

The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  not  disregarded  the  Charters  granted  to  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  nor  do  they  deny  the  right  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  to  educate  and  license 


ourgeous. 

But  the  Charters  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  do  not  contain  any  clause  conferring  upon 
that  College  an  exclusive  right : and  being  long  subsequent  in  date  to  the  Charters  of  the 
University,  it  is  impossible,  without  some  very  express  enactment,  that  the  prior  and  supe- 
rior rights  of  the  University  could  be  contravened  or  superseded  by  any  Charter  given  in 
such  very  recent  times  to  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  were  so  far  from  disregarding  the  Charters  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  that  in  the  Case  submitted  to  Counsel,  already  alluded  to,  the  following  ques- 
tion was  proposed : — 1 . . 

“Whether  there  is  anything  in  the  Statute  Law  of  the  land,  or  111  the  Charters  and  privi- 
leges granted  by  Royal  Prerogative  or  Act  of  Parliament  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Ireland,  which  prohibits  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  giving  such  a Diploma  to  the 
Students  of  the  University.” 

To  this  inquiry  the  following  answer  was  returned  : — 

“ We  are  not  aware  of  anything  which,  in  point  of  law,  would  prohibit  the  Board  from 
conferring  such  a Diploma  as  we  have  above  referred  to  : we  think  nothing  short  of  some 
prohibiting  Statute  would  have  such  an  effect.  No  such  Act,  we  believe,  exists  in  this 
country,  although  a Statute  of  that  nature,  viz.,  the  3 Hen.  VIII.  c.  11,  before  .referred  to, 
exists  in  England,  and  even  in  that  Act  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  excepted.”  . 1T  . 

Some  prohibitory  legislation,  therefore,  would  be  necessary  to  constitute  the  College  ox 
Surgeons  the  only  licensing  body  in  Ireland,  and  to  destroy  the  prior  right  conferred  upon 
the  University  by  its  ancient  Charters.  _ _ 

That  the  College  of  Surgeons  do  not  possess  an  exclusive  right  of  licensing  burgeons, 
even  far  Ireland,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  which  is  sufficiently  notorious,  that  a very  large 
proportion  of  the  Surgical  Practitioners  in  Ireland,  as  also  of  the  Medical  officers  in  the  1 ub- 
lic  Service,  have  derived  their  Surgical  qualifications,  not  from  the  College  of  Surgeons  in 
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Ireland,  but  from  the  Colleges  of  England  or  Scotland,  or  from  the  Faculty  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow. 

It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  that  “ it  was  the  intention  of  the  Crown  to  intrust  the  duty 
of  licensing  Surgeons  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland  exclusively  in  any  sense.”  Such 
an  intention  could  not  have  been  carried  into  effect  without  repealing  the  Charters  granted 
long  before  to  this  University,  as  well  as  those  granted  to  other  Colleges  of  Surgeons  in 
England  and  Scotland,  which  are  as  much  Chartered  by  the  Crown  as  the  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Ireland. 

With  respect  to  the  allegation  that  the  Charters  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  make  ample 
provision  for  the  licensing  of  Surgeons,  while  those  of  Trinity  College  do  not  make  any 
mention  of  Surgery,  it  may  be  enough  to  Say,  that  Trinity  College  is  an  University,  whilst 
the  College  of  Surgeons  is  a body  incorporated  for  the  sole  purpose  of  licensing  Students 
in  the  single  Art  or  Faculty  of  Surgery.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  very  distinct 
mention  of  this  one  Faculty  should  be  made  in  the  Charters. of  the  College  of  Surgeons; 
but  in  the  Charters  of  the  University,  all  Arts  and  Faculties  arc  mentioned,  without  parti- 
cularly specifying  any  one  more  than  another  If  Surgery  is  not  specially  mentioned,  so 
neither  is  Law,  nor  Divinity,  nor  Medicine.  It  might,  therefore,  with  as  much  reason  be 
argued,  that  the  Charters  of  Trinity  College  “do  not  contain  a single  expression  indicative 
of  any  capacity  in  that  body  ” to  confer  Degrees  in  those  Faculties.  But  if  the  University 
has  the  power  of  conferring  Degrees  in  all  Arts  and  Faculties,  and  if  Surgery  be,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law.  one  of  those  Arts  and  Faculties,  as  the  eminent  Counsel  consulted  by  the  Pro- 
vost and  Senior  Fellows  say  that  it  is,  then  the  Charters  of  Trinity  College  do  contain  a 
very  sufficient  “ expression,  indicative  of  the  capacity  ” of  the  University  to  give  Degrees 
and  Diplomas  in  Surgery. 

III.  The  third  article  of  the  “ Statement  ” proceeds,  in  continuation  of  the  former, 
thus : — 


“ 3.  That  the  intention  of  these  Charters  was  really  what  they  so  unequivocally  express, 
is  put  beyond  doubt  by  the  fact  that,  not  only  during  the  wars  ending  in  1815,  but  even 
up  to  the  present  hour,  the  duty  of  examining  Candidates  for  appointments  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  has  been  intrusted  to  this  College,  whenever  the  public  service  required  such 
assistance ; Trinity  College,  at  the  same  time,  never  having  sought  or  obtained  a similar 
acknowledgment.” 

Trinity  College  did  not  seek  in  1S15,  or  at  any  other  time,  “a  similar  acknowledgment,” 
because,  until  very  recently,  the  University  did  not  grant  Diplomas  in  Surgery,  and  took 
no  cognizance  of  Students  who  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  that  profession.  The 
Medical  and  Surgical  Education  given  in  the  University  was  intended  hitherto  with  a view 
to  the  Degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Medicine.  There  is  nothing  strange,  therefore, 
in  the  fact  that,  at  a time  when  the  University  did  not  take  cognizance  of  merely  Surgical 
Students,  the  Government,  on  a public  emergency,  did  not  apply  to  them  for  a supply  of 
Surgeons,  and  that  Trinity  College  did  not  seek  or  ask  to  be  so  applied  to.  In  1815,  and 
for  many  years  subsequently,  the  Medical  and  Surgical  education  received  in  the  Univer- 
sity was  recognised  by  the  College  of  Surgeons ; and  many  of  our  Medical  Students,  at  the 
period  referred  to,  went  forward  with  the  professional  education  they  had  obtained  here, 
and  were  deemed  qualified  to  obtain  a Licence  from  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland, 
as  well  as  from  those  of  England  and  .Scotland. 

IV.  The  fourth  clause  of  the  Statement,  after  the  remarks  already  made,  will  not  require 
a very  lengthened  refutation.  It  is  as  follows : — 

“ 4.  That  the  authorities  of  the  University  of  Dublin  themselves  never  supposed  or 
believed  that  they  enjoyed  any  power  to  grant  Diplomas'  in  Surgery,  or  that  it  was 
desirable  or  expedient  that  they  should  do  so,  is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  they  never 
attempted  to  pursue  such  a course  from  the  foundation  of  the  College  in  1592,  until  the 
present  time,  a period  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  years ; and  that  for  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  years  preceding  the  incorporation  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  1 7 84,  while 
this  kingdom  remained  without  any  means  of  educating  or  creating  Surgeons,  except  the 
service  of  an  apprenticeship,  they  never  considered  themselves  authorized  to  provide  for 
that  deficiency,  by  the  granting  of  any  Surgical  Certificate.” 

That  the  University  did  not  deem  it  desirable  or  expedient  to  give  Degrees  or  Diplomas 
in  Surgery,  may,  perhaps,  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  for  two  hundred  and  sixty  years 
no  such  Degrees  were  given  ; although  even  this  inference  is  not  necessarily  true.  During 
a considerable  part  of  the  period  alluded  to  there  was  no  efficient  Medical  School,  nor 
until  very  recently  was  there  any  efficient  Law  School  in  the  University.  Yet  the  authors 
of  the  “ Statement”  put  forth  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  will  not,  we  presume,  be  disposed 
to  argue,  that  because  for  so  long  a time  we  had  no  means  of  educating  or  creating 
Physicians  or  Lawyers,  therefore  the  authorities  of  the  University  of  Dublin  themselves 
never  supposed  that  they  enjoyed  any  power  to  grant  Diplomas  in  Law  or  Medicine.  The 
argument,  however,  is  just  as  applicable  to  these  Faculties  as  it  is  to  Surgery. 

The  University  has  been  intrusted  with  very  large  powers,  the  exercise  of  which  is  left 
to  its  own  discretion.  When  the  public  service  appears  to  require  it  the  heads  of  this 
University  have  never  been  slow  to  put  forth  those  powers,  and  to  call  into  operation 
privileges  which  had  long  lain  dormant.  Thus,  of  late  years,  a School  of  Engineering  was 
created  in  the  University,  and  a Diploma  in  Engineering  is  conferred  on  such  Students  as 
possess  the  requisite  qualifications ; although  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  such  a thing 
was  never  thought  of ; and  at  the  time  when  the  Charters  of  Trinity  College  were  granted, 
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the  Profession  of  Engineering  did  not  exist.  Is  this,  then,  a proof  that  the  University  has  ■ Answers  of  the 

no  power  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  times,  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  improvements 

of  Science,  and  make  provision  for  such  new  Professions  as  the  advancement  of  our  to  Paper  No.. 29. 

knowledge  may  call  into  existence  ? If  this  were  so,  one  of  the  great  benefits  to  be  . 

expected  from  an  University  would  be  impossible.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  our  Charters  c^eto 

give  the  power  of  conferring  Degrees,  and  of  educating  Students,  in  omnibus  artibus  et  statement  of  Royal 
facultatibus,  using  such  large  and  comprehensive  words,  that  whatever  be  the  progress  of  College  of  Surgeons, 
'human  science,  the  powers  of  the  University,  for  fostering  and  educating  the  Students  of  surgery  of'the'AJni- 
every  branch  of  science,  must  always  be  co-extensive  with  that  progress.  This  is  of  the  versify' of  Dublin, 
essence  of  an  University,  that  to  which  it  owes  its  name,  and  which  distinguishes  it  from 
everv  other  educational  institution  having  for  its  object,  like  the  College  of  Surgeons,  the 
cultivation  of  some  one  particular  Art  or  Profession. 

The  heads  of  the  University  have  acted  in  reference  to  Surgery  exactly  as  they  have 
acted  in  reference  to  Engineering.  When  the  progress  of  Science,  and  the  requirements 
of  the  public,  have  raised  the  Profession  of  Surgery  from  the  art  of  a barber  to  the  high 
position  it  now  occupies,  the  University,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Medical  Students, 
and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  created  a School  of  Surgery,  as  they 
created,  some  years  ago,  a School  of  Engineering. 

V.  The  “ Statement”  next  proceeds  as  follows : — 

“5.  The  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1796,  providing  that  no  person  should  be. 
appointed  Surgeon  to  a County  Infirmary,  except  Licentiates  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
is  an  additional  proof  that  the  University  made  no  claim  to  any  similar  privilege ; and  their 
concurrence  in  the  Bills  brought  into  Parliament  in  1844  and  1845,  by  Sir  James  Graham, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  for  “ Regulating  the  Profession  of  Physic  and  Surgery,”  affords 
still  stronger  evidence  of  a similar  nature.  These  Bills  contain  no  provision  whatever 
recognising  any  claim  of  the  kind,  or  saving  any  right  to  exercise  such  a power.” 

The  simple  answer  to  this  is,  that  in  the  years  here  referred  to  there  was  no  special 
School  of  Surgery  in  the  University ; and,  therefore,  of  course,  the  University  made  no 
claim  to  be  included  in  the  privileges  conferred  upon  the  College  of  Surgeons,  in  the  Act 
of  Parliament  and  Bills  alluded  to. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  in  1796  (36  Geo.  III.,  c.  9,  s.  3)  confers  a special  privilege  upon 
Licentiates  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  This  we  do  not  deny.  But  let  it  be  remembered 
that  when  this  Statute  was  passed,  the  College  of  Surgeons  did  not  act  upon  the  narrow 
and  exclusive  principles  which  now  govern  them.  Students  who  had  received  their 
Medical  and  Surgical  Education  in  the  University  were  not  then  excluded  from  the 
Examination  for  the  Licence  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  If  it  had  been  otherwise  the 
University  would,  no  doubt,  have  used  whatever  influence  it  possessed  to  prevent  a 
monopoly,  the  evils  of  which  were  not  then  foreseen,  and  which  now  exercises  so  pernicious 
an  influence  on  Medical  and  Surgical  education. 

The  recent  Act,  14  and  15  Vic.,  c.  68,  contains  no  such  exclusive  enactment,  and  we 
may  therefore  hope  that  in  all  future  Parliamentary  legislation  for  Surgical  Education, 
there  wrill  be  no  attempt  to  introduce  any  clauses  of  this  nature ; but  that  full  powers  will 
be  given  to  those  who  have  the  appointment  of  Medical  Officers  in  all  departments  of  the 
public  service  to  elect  the  best  men  that  can  be  obtained,  without  necessarily  excluding 
those  who  have  obtained  their  professional  education  in  an  University. 

VI.  The  sixth  clause  contains  a more  elaborate  argument,  which  is,  however,  as  mconr 

elusive  as  the  preceding.  It  is  as  follows : — . . 

“ 6.  Respecting  these  Bills,  it  is  necessary  to  add,  that  one  of  the  principal  objects 
contemplated  in  them  was  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  corporate  bodies  granting 
Medical  or  Surgical  Diplomas,  purporting  to  be  Licences  to  practise ; yet  the  Board  of. 

Trinity  College,  although  consenting  parties  to  so  desirable  an  arrangement,  and  availing 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them,  to  effect  important  changes  in  the  School 
of  Physic,  now  attempt,  not  only  to  perpetuate,  but  to  increase  the  evil  complained  of.  On 
the  evidence  afforded  by  these  Bills,  introduced  by  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Government,  this  College  relies  to  prove  that  at  that 
date  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  exclusive  authority  to  grant  Surgical 
Diplomas  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  authorities  of  the  University  never  dissented  from  that 


understanding.”  „ , , . , , . , , . 

The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  fully  concurred  in  some  of  the  objects  contemplated  in 
the  Bills  here  alluded  to,  and  were  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  effect 
important  changes  in  the  Medical  School  of  the  University.  They  held  also,  and  still 
retain  the  opinion,  that  it  is  not  necessary  or  advisable  to  increase  the  number  of  corporate 
bodies  in  Ireland  capable  of  giving  Medical  or  Surgical  Diplomas.  Accordingly,  they 
opposed  the  formation  of  a new  body  or  College  for  granting  Licences  to  general  Medical 
Practitioners,  and  they  consented  to  certain  clauses  which  tended  to  secure  a good 
elementary  education,  and  to  introduce  uniformity  in  the  Professional  Curriculum  and 
Examinations  of  Candidates  for  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Profession,  as  far  as  such  an  object 
could  be  so  effected.  But  as  no  such  enactments  have  become  law,  the  Irovost  and 
Senior  Fellows  have  determined  upon  granting  Diplomas  in  Surgery  to  the  Medical  Stu- 
dents of  the  University,  in  order,  amongst  other  reasons,  to  raise  the  character  of . the 
Surgical  Profession,  by  insuring  a certain  amount  of  general  education.  I he  a eg  1 0 
that  the  University,  by  taking  Surgical  Educationinto  its  own  hands,  has  perpetuated  and 
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increased  the  evil  arising  from  the  number  of  bodies  granting  Diplomas,  pui-porting  to  he 
Licences  to  practise,  is  idle  in  the  extreme,  and  deserves  no  answer. 

VII.  The  seventh  paragraph  or  clause  of  the  “ Statement  ” is  worded  in  the  following 
manner : — 

“7.  As  many. may  he  led  to  assume  that  a public  body,  constituted  as  Trinity  College  is, 
could  not  take  the  step  complained  of  by  this  College  without  ample  authority  to  do  so,  it 
• must  be  recollected  that  the  Provost  and  Board,  several  years  ago,  pursued  a similar 
course  with  regard  to  the  Medical  Profession  that  it  now  pursues  towards  the  Surgical.  On 
that  occasion  they  undertook  to  grant  a Medical  Diploma  to  matriculated  Medical  Students 
who  had  never  graduated  in  Arts,  calling  it  a Testimonium,  and  conferring  it  as  an  authority 
to  practise.  After  some  years,  the  holders  of  these  Diplomas,  having  discovered  that  they 
had  no  legal  value,  the  further  issue  of  them  was  discontinued.” 

This  we  entirely  deny.  It  is  true  that  many  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  induce 
the  University  to  grant  Medical  Degrees  to  Students  who  had  not  graduated  in  Arts.  This 
was  refused  ; but  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Diplomas  were  con- 
ferred on  such  Students  as  had  received  the  Regular  Medical  education,  with  an  understand- 
ing that  whenever  they  should  graduate  in  Arts,  they  would  be  permitted  to  proceed  to  the 
full  degree  in  Medicine. 

“ The  statement  that,  “ after  some  years  the  holders  of  these  Diplomas  discovered  that 
they  had  no  legal  value,”  is  unfounded.  No  objection  was  ever  made  to  their  legal  value, 
nor  was  any  question  ever  raised  as  to  th'e  authority  to  practise  conferred  by  these  Diplomas. 
Very  many  most  respectable  members  of  the  Medical  Profession  now  occupy  a high  position 
in  society,  and  have  been  admitted  as- Licentiates  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  without  any 
other  Medical  qualification  than  that  which  was  conferred  by  the  Diploma  of  this  Univer- 
sity. It  was  discontinued,  not  for  the  reason  erroneously  suggested  in  the  “Statement” 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  but  because  it  was  found  that  the  public  confounded  the 
Diploma  with  a Degree  in  Medicine  ; and  also  because  this  Diploma  tended  to  foster  the  . 
neglect  of  general  education  amongst  Medical  Students,  by  enabling  those  who  had  received- 
no  education  in  Arts  to  obtain  admission  into  the  Profession.  This  objection  does  not  apply 
to  the  Diploma  in  Surgery. 

VIII.  The  eighth  paragraph  of  the  “ Statement”  is  as  follows : — 

“ 8.  The  President  and  Council  have  to  observe,  that  it  is  evident  from  numerous  Royal 
Charters  and  Acts  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  from  usage  and  common  consent,  that  a well- 
defined  and  unquestionable  authority  to  grant  Licences  or  Diplomas  to  practise  Surgery 
has  been  for  many  years  found  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  public,  the  administration  of 
Hospitals  and  Dispensaries,  and  the  service  of  the  Army  and  Navy ; and  equally  evident 
that  any  violation  of  a provision  so  obvious  and  so  salutary  must  prove  dangerous  to  society, 
and  highly  injurious  to  the  chax-acter  of  the  Surgical  Profession.” 

In  the  justice  of  these  observations  the  heads  of  the  University  entirely  concur. 

IX.  The  ninth  Article  of  the  “ Statement”  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  is  thus 
expressed : — 

“ 9.  They  have  also  to  observe,  that  however  lightly  the  exercise  of  the  Royal  Preroga- 
tive may  be  esteemed  elsewhere,  when  adverse  to  particular  interests,  this  College  (indebted 
for  its  existence  to  the  unquestioned  power  of  the  Crown  to  incorporate  educational  insti- 
tutions) relies  with  coxxfidence  on  its  Charters  as  the  foundation  of  its  authority.  For 
although  these  Charters  may  sometimes  be  found  insufficient  to  restraiix  other  corporations, 
or  even  unchartercd  bodies,  from  usurping  its  functions  in  defiance  of  them,  all  who  respect 
the  source  from  which  they  are'  derived  will  give  them  the  support  to  which  they  are 


In  these  observations  also  the  heads  of  the  University  fully  concur. 

X.  The  tenth  and  last  section  of  the  “ Statement”  is  as  follows  : — 

“ 10.  Uxxder  these  impressions,  the  President  and  Council  entertain  a conviction,  that  all 
departments  of  the  public  service  will  feel  bound  to  give  effect  to  the  intentions  of  her 
Majesty  and  her  Royal  Predecessors  in  this  behalf,  by  a firm  refusal  to  recognise  as  a qualifi- 
cation to  act  as  Surgeon,  any  Certificate  or  Diploma  liable  to  be  employed  as  a substitute  for 
the  gexxuine  Diplomas  granted  by  this  or  any  other  College  of  Surgeons ; and  they  rely  with 
confidence  on  the  cordial  co-opei’ation  of  all  regxxlax-ly  educated  and  duly  Licensed  Surgeons, 
and  especially  of  the  Fellows  and  Licentiates  of  this  College,  to  aid  axxd  assist  them  in  their 
efforts  to  prevexxt  the  standard  of  Surgical  qualification  being  lowered  in  this  country,  or 
the  adoption  of  any  innovation  which  may  raise  doubts  hereafter  as  to  the  Professional 
character  of  Surgical  Practitioners.” 

In  reply  to  the  insinuations  contained  in  this  paragraph,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark, 
that  the  Diploma  of  Surgery  of  the  University  of  Dublin  is  as  genuine  a Diploma,  and  as 
fully  authorized  by  law  as  that  of  the  College  of  Surgeons : and  the  heads  of  the  Univer- 
sity are  quite  willing  to  contest  its  genixineness  with  the  College  of  SxirgeOns,  before  any 
legal  tribunal  in  the  UnitedjKingdom.  ’ 

But  the  attempt  to  insinuate  that  the  establishment  of  a full  School  of  Surgery  in  the 
University  will  lead  to  the  standard  of  Surgical  “Qualification”  being  lowered  in  this 
country,  renders  it  necessary  to  state  fully  the  reasons  which  have  induced  the  University 
to  exert  its  powers  of  conferring  a Sm-gical  Diploma  on  such  Students  as  comply  with  the 
conditions  prescribed  in  the  recently  published  Regulations. 

It  has  for  some  years  past  been  a subject  of  complaint,  that  Surgical  education  was  in  a 
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very  low  and  imperfect  state,  owing  to  the  competition  of  the  numerous  Schools  of  Sur-  Answers  of  the 
gery  that  were  enabled,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  grant  Licences  or  Diplomas.  Young  men  "g SwSrc 
were  sent  out,  with  Licences  to  act  as  Surgeons,  who  had  received  a most  imperfect  literary  TO  pAPEK  jj0  29 

education,  and  who  were  not  only  unacquainted  with  the  elements  of  the  learned  lan-  

guages,  but,  as  has  been  alleged,  were  scarcely  able  to  write  correctly  their  mother-tongue. 

Still  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  did  not  think  themselves  called  upon  to  create  a statement  of  Royal 
special  School  of  Surgery,  until  a petition  was  presented  to  them  by  the  Medical  Students,  College  of  Surgeons, 
backed  by  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  praying  them  to  confer  upon 
such  Students  as  should  be  found  qualified  a Diploma  in  Surgery.  versltv  of  Dublin. 

In  compliance  with  the  prayer  of  this  petition,  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  instituted 
a full  inquiry  into  this  subject.  They  found  that  by  certain  regulations  or  by-laws  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  Students  offering  themselves  as  Candidates  for  the  Diploma 
of  that  College  received  no  credit  for  the  Medical  education  given  in  the  University,  and, 
therefore,  had  no  alternative  except  to  repeat  their  education  in  the  School  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  or  some  of  the  private  Schools  connected  with  that  body,  or  else  to  seek  their 
Surgical  qualification  in  England  or  Scotland,  where  the  Certificates  of  the  University 
Professors  are  recognised. 

This  appeared  to  the  heads  of  the  University  to  be  a very  great  hardship,  entailing  a 
considerable  expense  upon  the  Student,  and  disreputable  also  to  this  country,  as  it  tended 
to  send  away  from  home  so  many  Students,  to  seek  elsewhere  that  Professional  qualifica- 
tion which  their  own  University  was  fully  competent  to  confer.  _ ■ 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  induce  the  College  of 
Surgeons  to  modify  their  regulations,  the  heads  of  the  University  resolved  to  comply  with 
the  prayer  of  the  petition  presented  by  the  Medical  Students,  by  creating  in  the  Univer- 
sity a full  School  of  Surgery. 

This  measure  must  have  the  effect  of  raising  considerably  the  amount  of  elementary 
general  education  required  from  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Surgical  Profession. 

One  year  in  Arts,  along  with  one  Course  of  Lectures  in  Logic,  and  one  Course  of  Lectures 
in  Natural  Philosophy,  together  with  a full  Curriculum  of  professional  study,  is  the  minimum 
of  the  education  necessary  for  the  Diploma  of  the  University. 

And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  preamble  of  the  Statement  put  forth  by 
the  College  of  Surgeons  is  so  worded  (unintentionally,  no  doubt),  as  to  give  rise  to  mis- 
apprehension on  the  part  of  a reader  unacquainted  with  the  facts. 

The  preamble  is  as  follows : — 

“An  announcement  having  been  published,  stating  that  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows 
of  the  University  of  Dublin  had  ‘ resolved  that  a Diploma  in  Surgery  he  given  to.  such  Stu- 
dents as  are  matriculated  in  Medicine,  and  have  completed  at  least  one  year  in  Arts  in 
Trinity  College,  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland 
consider  it  necessary  to  submit  the  following  Statement . . 

Here  a quotation  is  made  from  the  Regulations  published  by  the  University,  which  is 
broken  off  in  the  middle  of  a sentence,  omitting  all  mention  of  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  University  have  resolved  to  confer  a Diploma  in  Surgery  upon  Students  of  one  year  s 
standing  in  Arts.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  convey  the  impression  that  it  was  proposed 
to  confer  this  Diploma  without  any  Medical  or  Surgical  education ; this  is,  ot  course, 
by  no  means  the  case ; and  to  remove  such  erroneous  impression,  a copy  of  the  Regu- 
lations, with  the  full  Surgical  Curriculum  required  by  the  University,  is  appended  to  this 
paper.  . . 

It  will  be  seen  by  those  readers  who  take  the  trouble  of  perusing  these  regulations, 
that  the  “Statement”  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  is  doubly  inaccurate.  Candidates  for 
the  Diploma  in  Surgery  of  this  University  must  not  only  have  kept  one  academic  year 
in  Arts,  but  must  also  have  credit  for  attendance  on  one  Course  of  Lectures  in  Logic, 
and  one  Course  of  Lectures  in  Natural  Philosophy,  together  with  a professional  Curricu- 
lum, fully  equal,  to  say  the  least,  to  that  required  by  any  College  of  Surgeons  m the 
kingdom.  . . , , c 

Nothing  can  be  more  disingenuous,  therefore,  than  to  represent  the  establishment  ot 
a School  of  Surgery  in  the  University  as  a measure  tending  to  lower  the  standard  ot 
Surgical  education.  Its  tendency  and  its  object  are  directly  the  reverse.  It  is  a mea- 
sure which  the  present  very  low  state  of  Surgical  Education  has  long  called  tor.  By  its 
means,  the  moral  training  of  the  Surgical  Student  must  be  improved;  for  up  to  the 
present  time,  no  system  has  been  ever  proposed  to  prevent  the  Student  m Surgery 
from  falling  into  degrading  courses,  calculated  to  destroy  his  self-respect,  and  to  lessen 
or  prevent  his  usefulness  in  after-life.  By  the  system  now  to  be  brought  into  operation, 
he  will  be  led  to  higher  views  and  aims.  He  will  be  made  to  associate  with  well-educa  e 
men,  his  mind  will  be  enlarged,  and  his  manners  improved,  while  his  moral  and  religious 
state  and  feelings,  now  utterly  neglected,  will  be  brought  into  some  degree,  at  least,  o 
healthy  development.  . . . 

The  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  would  respectfully  urge  these  considerations  on 
the  heads  of  all  departments  of  the  public  service,  in  the  confident  expectation  that,  by 
the  recognition  of  the  Diploma  in  Surgery  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  they  will  lend 
their  sanction  to  a measure  which  is  so  eminently  calculated  to  improve  and  eleva  e e 
education  and  character  of  Surgeons — a measure  which  is  truly  the  first  step  ta  en  in 
modern  times  by  an  old  University  to  extend  its  advantages  to  the  Surgical  Student,  and 
to  break  down  the  distinction  in  education  between  the  Surgeon  and  Physician , not  y 
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Answers  of  the  lowering  the  qualifications  and  status  of  the  Physician,  hut  by  raising  those  of  the  Surgeon ; 
Professors  IN  the  conferring  upon  the  latter  an  Academic  rank,  and  affording  him  the  advantage  of  an 
School  op Phvsic  . , v • ... 

to  Paper  Xo  °9  Academic  discipline. 

(Signed) 

William  Stokes,  m.d.,  Regius  Professor  of  Physic; 

Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  &c. 

James  W.  Cusack,  m.d..  University  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery ; Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Ireland,  &c. 

Robert  Harrison,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Anatomy; 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
Ireland. 

James  Apjoiin,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Chemistry ; Hono- 
rary Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
Robert  W.  Smith,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Surgery ; Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland. 
William  F.  Montgomery,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Mid- 
wifery ; President  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
George  J.  Allman,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland. 
Approved  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Thomas  Luby,  d.d., 

May  20,  1852.  Registrar  of  the  University. 


Reply  on  behalf  ot 
Trinity  College  to 
Statement  of  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons, 
as  to  Diploma  in 
Surgery  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin. 


Regulations  of  the  Surgical  Diploma  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 

The  Diploma  in  Surgery  may  he  obtained  by  such  Students  as  are  matriculated  in  Medi- 
cine, and  have  completed  at  least  one  year  in  Arts,  on  the  following  conditions : — 

1.  To  complete  one  year  in  Arts,  it  shall  be  necessary  to  have  answered  at  least  one 
Examination,  subsequent  to  the  Junior  Freshman  year ; or  to  have  completed  the  Junior 
Freshman  year  only,  by  passing  the  Michaelmas  Examination  of  that  year,  and  keeping  one 
previous  Term,  either  by  Lectures  or  by  Examination. 

2.  Students  who  have  not  passed  an  Examination  in  the  Senior  Freshman  year  will  be 
required  to  attend  one  Course  of  Lectures  in  Logic.  Students  who  have  not  passed  the 
Junior  Sophister  year  of  the  Undergraduate  Course  will  be  required  to  attend  one  Course 
of  Lectures  on  Mechanics  with  the  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

3.  Students  so  qualified  will  be  admitted  to  Examination  for  the  Diploma  in  Surgery,  as 
soon  as  they  shall  have  completed  the  prescribed  Curriculum. 

4.  This  Curriculum  shall  extend  over  a period  of  four  years,  and  shall  comprise  attend- 
ance upon  the  following  Courses  of  Lectures  in  the  School  of  Physic  in  Ireland  : — 


Anatomy  and  Physiology,  . 
Demonstration  and  Dissections, 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Surgery, 
Practice  of  Medicine, 

Chemistry,  .... 

Materia  Medica, 

Midwifery,  .... 

Practical  Chemistry, 

Botany, 

Medical  Jurisprudence,  . 


. Three  Courses. 

. Three  Courses. 

. Three  Courses. 

. One  Course. 

. One  Course. 

. One  Course. 

. One  Course. 

. i One  Course  each, 
. i of  three  months’ 
. ) duration. 


Four  of  the  above-named  Courses,  together  with  a Course  of  Demonstrations  and 
Dissections,  may  be  attended  in  any  School  of  Medicine  recognised  by  the  University. 

Also  attendance  for  three  Sessions,  each  of  nine  months’  duration,  on  the  practice  of  any 
of  the  following  Hospitals,  together  with  attendance  on  the  Clinical  Lectures  on  Medicine 
and  Surgery  there  delivered : — 

Richmond,  Whitworth,  and  I-Iardwicke  Hospitals  ; Meath  Hospital;  Steevens’  Hospital; 
Jervis-street  Infirmary;  City  of  Dublin  Hospital;  Mercer’s  Hospital;  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital. 

Of  the  Courses  of  Lectures  which  are  of  six  months’  duration,  not  more  than  three  can 
be  attended  during  any  one  Session. 

5.  Candidates  for  the  Diploma,  who  have  complied  with  the  foregoing  Regulations,  must 
pass  an  Examination  before  a Court  of  Examiners,  consisting  of  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Physic,  the  Professors  of  Anatomy,  Surgery,  Chemistry,  Midwifeiy,  and  Botany. 

The  Examination  of  each  Candidate  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  shall  be 
devoted  to  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Surgical  Anatomy,  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surgery, 
and  Operative  Surgery ; and  the  other  to  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  Midwifery,  Chemistry, 
Materia  Medica,  and  Toxicology. 

6.  Candidates  for  the  Diploma  must  submit  their  Certificates  and  Testimonials  of  qualifi- 
cation to  the  Regius  Professor  of  Physic  and  to  the  Professor  of  Sui-gery,  who  shall  sign 
the  Chart  necessary  to  be  laid  before  the  Senior  Lecturer  and  Registrar,  previous  to  the 
issuing  of  the  Liceat  ad  Examinandum  to  the  Professors. 
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Extract  from  tlie  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Ireland,  dated  April  30,  1852. 

In  reference  to  the  attempted  violation  of  the  privileges  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  by 
the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  the  Council  beg  leave  to  report,  that  they  have  obtained  the 
following  opinion  from  two  eminent  Queen’s  Counsel,  which,  with  the  subjoined  statement, 
they  have  caused  to  be  printed  and  circulated  among  those  persons  or  bodies  to  whom  it 
was  desirable  to  communicate  correct  information  on  the  subject : — 


Extract  from 
Report  of  Council 
of  Royal  'College 
of  Surgeons. 


Opinion. 

“ We  have  examined  the  Charters  and  Statutes  of  Trinity  College,  and  we  do  not  find  Opinion  of  J.  D. 
that  they  confer  any  express  authority  on  the  University  to  give  a qualification  for  Surgical  Sws^OBagani’Q.c^ 
practice,  or  that  they  make  any  special  provision  of  means  for  obtaining  such  a qualification,  as  to  Diploma  in  ’ ’’ 

“In  the  Charter  of  Elizabeth  (ch.  34,  Eliz.,  and  Liter®  13,  Car.  I.),  power  is  given  to  Surgery  of  the  Uni- 
grant Degrees  ‘in  omnibus  artibus  et  facultatibus ;’  and  as  it  may  be  urged  that  Surgery  is  versity0  11  n‘ 
an  Art  or  Faculty,  and  reached  by  these  general  words,  we  think  it  reasonable  to  inquire 
whether,  at  the  time  when  the  College  was  established,  it  can  be  supposed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  ‘ Arts  and  Faculties,’  to  which  that  Charter  was  intended  to  have  reference. 

And  when  the  condition  of  the  Surgeon  of  that  time,  and  the  object  and  character  of 
University  Degrees  are  considered,  there  appears  to  be,  at  least,  grave  reason  for  doubting 
that  such  a person  could  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  those  who  framed  the  Charter. 

“ The  Barbers  practising  Surgery  constituted  a Guild  in  London,  and  obtained  a Charter 
from  Edward  IV.  Other  Surgeons,  not  Barbers,  having  begun  to  practise,  were  afterwards 
incorporated  with  the  Barbers’  Company;  and  although  Surgery  is  in  the  Statutes  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  subsequently  described  as  an  Art,  a Faculty,  or  a Mystery,  the  business 
of  a Barber  receives  the  same  designations.  Thus,  by  the  32  Henry  VIII.,  c.  42,  s.  7,  it  is 
provided,  that  any  person,  not  being  a Barber  or  Surgeon,  may  keep  in  his  house,  ‘ as  his 
.servant,  any  person  being  a Barber  or  Surgeon,  which  shall  and  may  use  and  exercise  those 
Arts  and  Faculties  of  Barbery  or  Surgery  in  his  master’s  house,  or  elsewhere,  by  his  master’s 
licence,  or  commandment,’  &c.  The  Charter  of  Elizabeth  was  granted  not  many  years 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  the  position  in  which  its  provisions  show  the  Surgeon  to 
to  have  stood  would  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion,  that  his  Profession  could  not  have  been 
regarded  as  a liberal  Art  or  Faculty,  entitled  to  the  recognition  of  a University,  more  than 
fhe  occupation  of  the  Barbers  to  which  the  same  description  was  applied. 

“ The  32  Henry  VIII.;  c.  40,  s.  3 (Eng.),  describes  the  science  of  Physic  as  including  a 
knowledge  of  Surgery,  and  authorizes  those  who  are  admitted  by  the  President  and 
Fellowship  of  Physicians  to  practise  that  science  in  all  its  parts. 

“ But  the  question  remains — Whether  Surgery  in  itself  was  then  considered  as  an  Art  or 
Faculty  within  the  proper  care  of  a University  ? 

“ As  there  is  doubt  upon  the  original  meaning  and  application  of  the  words  to  which  we 
have  referred,  it  will  be  right  further  to  inquire,  in  what  way  those  words  have  been 
practically  interpreted  by  the  University  itself. 

“We  find  that  the  18th  chapter  of  the  Liter®,  13  Car.  1.,  entitled  ‘ De  admittendis  in 
Collegium  Professionibus  jurisprudential  et  Medicinie,’  after  reciting  that  * Professiones 
jurisprudentice  et  Medicina;  et  Charta  fundationis  istius  Collegii  et  Collegiorum  apud 
Anglos  receptis  legibus  consentanete  sint,’  provides  that  one  of  the  Fellows  shall  apply 
himself  to  the  Profession  of  Jurisprudence,  and  another  to  the  study  of  Medicine.  But 
there  is  no  reference  to  Surgery  as  the  subject  of  special  attention. 

“ Again,  in  the  ‘ Consuetudines  seu  Regul®  Univ.  Dublin,’  we  find  (cap.  5*j  the  form  of 
admission  to  the  Degree  ‘ Doctoratus  in  Medicina,’  provisions  (cap.  10)  for  obtaining  Degrees 
‘ in  Medicina,’  and  supplications  for  Degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  * in  Medicina ;’  but 
we  do  not  discover  any  reference  to  any  Diploma  in  Surgery. 

“ Amongst  the  Charters  and  Statutes  of  the  University  to  which  our  attention  has  been 
directed,  we  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  other  specific  allusion  to  the  Medical  Profession ; 
but,  by  the  Act  25  Geo.  III.,  c.  42,  which  was  passed  ‘for  establishing  a complete  School 
of  Physic  in  this  Kingdom,’  it  is  recited,  amongst  Other  things,  that  three  University 
Lectureships  had  been  many  years  theretofore  established  for  the  teaching  of  Anatomy, 

Surgery,  Chemistry,  and  Botany ; and  it  is  enacted  that  there  shall  continue  to  be  three 
University  Professors  for  like  teaching,  to  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  University. 

This  Act  was  repealed  by  the  40  Geo.  III.,  c.  84,  which  was  passed  at  the  instance  of  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  the  King’s  and  Queen’s  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  for  the 
good  government  of  the  College,  and  the  advancement  of  the  School  of  Physic  in  the  Science 
of  Medicine,  and  by  it  the  three  University  Professors  were  continued.  But.  in  neither  of 
those  Acts  is  there  auy  reference  to,  or  recognition  of,  a right  to  grant  Surgical  Diplomas 
in  the  University. 

“We  have  not  discovered  in  the  Charters,  Statutes,  and  Documents  submitted  to  us,  any 
other  matter  connected  with  the  relation  of  the  University  to  the  Medical  or  Surgical 
Profession,  and  the  matter  seems  to  stand  thus  : — That  there  is  not  any  power  expressly 
given  to  that  body  to  grant  Diplomas  in  Surgery ; that,  if  it  possesses  a peculiar  right  to 
grant  such  Diplomas)  that  right  depends  on  implication  arising  from  its  authority  to  confer 
Medical  Degrees,  or  on  the  meaning  which  may  be  attached  to  the  words,  ‘ artibus  et 
facultatibus,’  in  the  Charters ; and  that  it  has  not  in  its  own  acts  or  formularies,  until 
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Extract  from  within  a very  recent  period,  relied  upon  any  such  implication,  or  put  upon  those  words  a 
Beport  of  Council  construction  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  such  a right. 

°F  of  SmRGEONsfCE  “We  now  advert  to  the  second  object  of  the  query : — 

“ The  College  of  Surgeons  was  established  in  1784,  by  Royal  Charter,  which  stated,  as 
the  grounds  for  incorporating  it,  that  the  regulation  of  the  Profession  of  Surgery  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  public,  and  highly  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  mankind  ; that 
the  public  sustained  great  injuries  from  the  defects  in  the  system  of  Surgical  Education  in 
*WjiSS£*-  ^re*anc*’  an(*  ^at  the  regularly  educated  Surgeons  of  the  City  of  Dublin  found  themselves 
e a y o u n.  incompetent  to  establish  (from  the  want  of  a Charter),  a liberal  and  extensive  system  of 
Surgical  Education.  The  College  was,  therefore,  incorporated  1 to  provide  that  a due  and 
seasonable  regulation  might  be  made,  and  that  an  apt,  proper,  and  legal  corporation  might 
be  constituted  and  established  in  the  City  of  Dublin,  of  regular,  able,  and  experienced 
Practitioners  in  Surgery,  endowed  with  powers,  jurisdictions,  and  privileges,  convenient  and 
requisite  for  the  purpose  aforesaid.’  The  Charter  proceeds  expressly  and  in  terms  to  give 
the  College  power  to  examine  Candidates  for  Diplomas,  and  to  confer  them  under  its 
common  seal. 

“ It  is  remarkable,  that  this  Charter  was  granted  a short  time  before  the  Statute 
25  Geo.  III.,  c.  42,  was  passed  for  establishing  a School  of  Physic ; and  it  does  not,  as  that 
Statute  does,  concern  itself  with  the  University  Professors,  or  deal  with  Trinity  College  as 
affording  the  means  of  supplying  Surgical  Education,  or  conferring  Surgical  Diplomas. 
The  contrast  between  the  Charter  and  the  Statute,  in  this  respect,  is  material,  as  appearing 
to  indicate,  that  the  Sovereign  and  the  Legislature  did  not  then  consider  the  University 
empowered  or  qualified  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  country, 
though  it  had  long  interfered  with  the  education  of  the  Physicians. 

“ Another  Charter  was  granted  in  1828,  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  by  George  the 
Fourth,  which  recited,  that  the  design  and  intention  of  his  Royal  Father  had  the  most 
beneficial  influence  by  improving  the  Profession  of  Surgery,  and  thus  promoting  the  Welfare 
of  the  nation  at  large,  and  particularly  by  providing  a sufficient  number  of  properly  educated 
Surgeons,  as  well  for  the  service  of  the  public  in  general,  as  for  that  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
This  second  Charter  gave  to  the  College  additional  powers  and  immunities. 

“ Exclusive  privileges  were  conferred  on  the  College  of  Surgeons  by  the  36  George  III., 
c.  9,  s.  3,  which  enacted  that  no  person  should  be  eligible  to  a County  Infirmary  or  Hospital 
who  had  not  obtained  its  Letters  Testimonial,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  are  repeated 
and  enforced  by  the  Grand  Jury  Act,  6 & 7 Wm  IV.,  c.  116. 

“ Thus,  the  right  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  to  grant  Diplomas  is,  in  no  degree,  equivocal, 
but  explicitly  given  by  Royal  Charter  for  the  declared  purpose  of  maintaining  a liberal  and 
extensive  system  of  Surgical  Education  in  Ireland.  Another  Royal  Charter  affirms  its 
eminent  success  after  the  experience  of  a great  number  of  years ; and  the  Legislature 
endows  it  with  peculiar  and  important  privileges,  which  it  ought  not  to  possess  if  its  utility 
to  the  public  and  the  Profession  be  not  very  considerable  indeed. 

“ We  have  deemed  it  proper  to  consider  thus  in  detail  the  subject  matter  of  the  query 
in  both  its  branches,  and  the  conclusion  we  have  arrived  at  is — that,  whilst  the  words  ‘ in 
omnibus  Artibus  et  Facultatibus,’  in  the  Charter  of  Elizabeth  may  be  comprehensive  enough 
to  embrace  the  Profession  of  Surgery  as  it  now  exists,  there  is  not  evidence  of  any  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  framers  of  that  Charter  to  confer  on  Trinity  College  any  specific  right 
to  grant  Diplomas  in  Surgery;  and  that,  although  in  the  absence  of' prohibitory  legislation, 
the  University  may  assume  to  grant  such  Diplomas,  certifying  the  fact  of  attendance  at 
certain  Lectures  by  its  Students,  and  the  opinion  that  they  are  qualified  to  practise  Surgery, 
the  holders  of  those  Diplomas  or  Certificates  will  derive  from  them  legally  no  special  rights 
or  privileges,  such  as  belong  to  the  Practitioner  who  has  received  the  Letters  Testimonial 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  under  the  Statutes  to  which  we  have  adverted. 

(Signed)  “ J.  D.  Fitzgerald. 

“Thomas  O’Hagan.” 
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“ Statement  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  in  reference  to 
the  Proposed  Granting  of  Surgical  Diplomas  by  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

“ An  announcement  having  been  published,  stating  that  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows 
of  the  University  of  Dublin  had  c resolved  that  a Diploma  in  Surgery  be  given  to  such 
Students  as  are  matriculated  in  Medicine,  and  have  completed  at  least  one  year  in  Arts’  in 
Trinity  College,  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland, 
consider  it  necessary  to  submit  the  following  Statement : — 

“ 1.  After  a careful  examination  of  the  Charters  and  Statutes  which  define  the  powers 
and  authority  granted  by  the  Crown  or  Parliament  to  Trinity  College,  the  College  of 
Surgeons  finds  that  they  contain  no  provision  whatever  enabling  the  Provost  and  Board  of 
the  University  to  give  Certificates  entitled  Diplomas  in  Surgery. 

“ 2.  The  Charters  granted  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  by  her  present  Majesty  and  her 
Royal  Predecessors,  for  the  purpose,  as  they  express,  of  ‘ providing  a sufficient  number 
of  properly  educated  Surgeons,  as  well  for  the  service  of  the  public  in  general,  as  for  that 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,’  appear  to  be  entirely  disregarded  by  the  Provost  and  Board  as 
evidence  of  the  intention  of  the  Crown  to  intrust  this  duty  to  the  College  of  Surgeons 
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exclusively ; notwithstanding  that  these  Charters  make  the  most  ample  provision  for  the 
licensing  of  Surgeons,  while  the  Charters  of  Trinity  College  do  not  contain  a single  expression 
indicative  of  any  capacity  in  that  body  to  discharge  a similar  duty. 

3-  That  the  intention  of  these  Charters  was  really  what  they  so  unequivocally  express, 
is  put  beyond  doubt  by  the  fact  that,  not  only  during  the  wars  ending  in  1815,  but  even 
up  to  the  present  hour,  the  duty  of  examining  Candidates  for  appointments  in  the  Army  and 
Navy,  has  been  intrusted  to  this  College,  whenever  the  public  service  required  such 
assistance ; Trinity  College,  at  the  same  time,  never  having  sought  or  obtained  a similar 
acknowledgment. 

“ 4.  That  the  authorities  of  the  University  of  Dublin  themselves,  never  supposed  or 
believed  that  they  enjoyed  any  power  to  grant  Diplomas  in  Surgery,  or  that  it  was  desirable 
or  expedient  that  they  should  do  so,  is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  they  never  attempted  to 
pursue  such  a course  from  the  foundation  of  the  College  in  1592,  until  the  present  time,  a 
period  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  years ; and  that  for  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  years 
preceding  the  incorporation  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  1784,  while  this  kingdom 
remained  without  any  means  of  educating  or  creating  Surgeons,  except  the  service  of  an 
apprenticeship,  they  never  considered  themselves  authorized  to  provide  for  that  deficiency, 
by  the  granting  of  any  Surgical  Certificate. 

“ 5.  The  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1796,  providing  that  no  person  should  be 
appointed  Surgeon  to  a County  Infirmary  except  Licentiates  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
is  an  additional  proof  that  the  University  made  no  claim  to  any  similar  privilege ; and 
their  concurrence  in  the  Bills  brought  into  Parliament  in  1844  and  1845  by  Sir  James 
Graham,  then  Secretary  of  State,  for  1 Regulating  the  Profession  of  Physic  and  Surgery,’ 
affords  still  stronger  evidence  of  a similar  nature.  These  Bills  contain  no  provision  what- 
ever recognising  any  claim  of  the  kind,  or  saving  any  right  to  exercise  such  a power. 

“6.  Respecting  these  Bills,  it  is  necessary  to  add,  that  one  of  the  principal  objects 
contemplated  in  them  was  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  corporate  bodies  granting 
Medical  or  Surgical  Diplomas,  purporting  to  be  Licences  to  practise ; yet,  the  Board  of 
Trinity  College,  although  consenting  parties  to  so  desirable  an  arrangement,  and  availing 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them  to  effect  important  changes  in  the  School 
of  Physic,  now  attempt,  not  only  to  perpetuate,  but  to  increase  the  evil  complained  of. 
On  the  evidence  afforded  by  these  Bills,  introduced  by  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Goverment,  this  College  relies  to  prove  that  at 
that  date  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  exclusive  authority  to  grant  Surgical 
Diplomas  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  authorities  of  the  University  never  dissented  from  that 
understanding. 

“ 7.  As  many  may  be  led  to  assume  that  a public  body,  constituted  as  Trinity  College 
is,  could  not  take  the  step  complained  of  by  this  College,  without  ample  authority  to  do 
so ; it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  Provost  and  Board,  several  years  ago,  pursued  a simi- 
lar course  with  regard  to  the  Medical  Profession  that  it  now  pursues  towards  the  Surgical. 
On  that  occasion  they  undertook  to  grant  a Medical  Diploma  to  matriculated  Medical  Stu- 
dents who  had  never  graduated  in  Arts,  calling  it  a Testimonium , and  conferring  it  as  an 
authority  to  practise.  After  some  years,  the  holders  of  these  Diplomas,  having  discovered 
that  they  had  no  legal  value,  the  further  issue  of  them  was  discontinued. 

“8.  The  President  and  Council  have  to  observe,  that  it  is  evident  from  numerous 
Royal  Charters  and  Acts  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  from  usage  and  common  consent,  that  a 
well-defined  and  unquestionable  authority  to  grant  Licences  or  Diplomas  to  practise  Surgery, 
has  been  for  many  years  found  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  public,  the  administration  of 
hospitals  and  dispensaries,  and  the  service  of  the  Army  and  Navy ; and  equally  evident  that 
any  violation  of  a provision  so  obvious  and  so  salutary,  must  prove  dangerous  to  society, 
and  highly  injurious  to  the  character  of  the  Surgical  Profession. 

“ 9.  They  have  also  to  observe,  that  however  lightly  the  exercise  of  the  Royal  Preroga- 
tive may  be  esteemed  elsewhere,  when  adverse  to  particular  interests,  this  College  (indebted 
for  its  existence  to  the  unquestioned  power  of  the  Crown  to  incorporate  educational  institu- 
tions) relies  with  confidence  on  its  Charters  as  the  foundation  of  its  authority.  For  although 
these  Charters  may  sometimes  be  found  insufficient  to  restrain  other  corporations,  or  even 
unchartered  bodies,  from  usurping  its  functions  in  defiance  of  them,  all  who  respect  the 
source  from  which  they  are  derived,  will  give  them  the  support  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

“ 10.  Under  these  impressions,  the  President  and  Council  entertain  a conviction,  that 
all  departments  of  the  public  service  will  feel  bound  to  give  effect  to  the  intentions  of  her 
Majesty  and  her  Royal  Predecessors  in  this  behalf,  by  a firm  refusal  to  recognise  as  a 
qualification  to  act  as  Surgeon  any  Certificate  or  Diploma  liable  to  be  employed  as  a sub- 
stitute for  the  genuine  Diplomas  granted  by  this  or  any  other  College  of  Surgeons ; and 
they  rely  with  confidence  on  the  cordial  co-operation  of  all  regularly  educated  and  duly 
licensed.  Surgeons,  and  especially  of  the  Fellows  and  Licentiates  of  this  College,  to  aid 
and  assist  them  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  the  standard  of  Surgical  qualification  being 
lowered  in  this  country,  or  the  adoption  of  any  innovation  which  may  raise  doubts  here- 
after as  to  the  professional  character  of  Surgical  practitioners. 


Extract  from 
Report  of  Council 
of  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons. 

Statement  of  College 
of  Surgeons  as  to 
Diplomas  of  Surgery- 
in  Trinity  College. 


“ Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
April,  30,  1852.’^ 


(Signed)  “ Leonard  Trant,  President, 

“ Alexander  Read,  Secretary. 
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Extract  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  dated  May  29,  1852. 

“ The  Council  regret  to  he  obliged  to  state,  that  -within  the  last  few  days  a document 
has  been  transmitted  to  them  purporting  to  be  authorized  by  Trinity  College,  in  which  an 
undignified  and  discourteous  style  of  commentary  upon  the  proceedings  ot  this  College 
is  indulged  in,  that  it  would  be  as  improper  for  the  Council  to  reply  to,  as  it  was  for  its 
authors  to  issue.  They  feel  it  impossible,  however,  to  evade  the  painful  duty  of  expressing 
their  deep  regret  that  it  bears  the  signatures  of  four  gentlemen.  Fellows  of  this  College.” 


Paper  No.  30.  PAPER  No.  30.— QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  PROVOST  AND  SENIOR  FELLOWS. 


Questions 
addressed  to 
the  Provost  and 
Senior  Pellows. 

EcelesiasticalPatron- 

age  connected  with 
Trinity  College. 


Ecclesiastical  Patronage  connected  -with  Trinity  College. 

1.  Enumerate  the  livings  in  the  gift  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College, 

and'state  the  Dioceses  in  which  they  are  situate,  their  respective  values,  and  when  and  how 
they  were  acquired?  , . , , ., 

2.  Where  the  advowsons  of  any  of  the  livings  have  been  purchased— what  sum  was  paid 
for  each  advowson,  and  from  what  source  was  the  purchase-money  derived  in  each  case  ? 

3.  Is  there  any  fund  connected  with  the  College  now  applicable  to  the  purchase  of 
advowsons? 

4.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  power  to  apply  any  portion  of  the  College 

funds  for  such  purchases?  „ , . , „ 

5.  Are  the  livings  in  the  patronage  of  the  College  offered  to  the  F ellows  m rotation,  or 
do  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  select  individuals  to  be  presented  to  those  livings  from 
the  Fellows  and  others  on  the  grounds  of  special  qualifications  ? 

6.  Are  Fellows  in  any  cases  presented  to  livings  with  an  option  or  condition  that  other 
livings  shall  be  offered  to  them  in  rotation,  as  if  they  had  remained  Fellows? 

7.  Since  1840,  in  how  many  cases  have  the  livings  in  the  patronage  of  the  College  been 
refused  by  all  the  Fellows  when  offered  to  them  in  the  first  instance  ? 

8.  Since  1840,  in  how  many  cases  have  these  livings  been  given  to  Professors  or  Lecturers, 

in  how  many  have  they  been  given  to  Fellows,  with  options,  and  in  how  many  to  Clergymen 
who  never  had  been  Fellows  ? . . , . . _ „ 

9 In  how  many  cases  in  which  these  livings  have  been  conferred  upon  Professors  or 
Lecturers  have  the  Professorships  or  Lectureships  been  retained  by  the  Presentees? 

10.  What  was  the  standing  amongst  the  Fellows,  at  the  time  of  their  appointment,  of 

those  Fellows  who  accepted  livings  since  1840?  . 

11.  What  are  the  livings  selected  by  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Dublin,  m pur- 

suance of  the  power  conferred  on  them  by  the  Church  Temporalities  Act?  (3  & 4 Wm. 
IV.,  chap.  37,  and  4 & 5 Wm.  IV.,  chap.  90.)  , . , . _ „ 

12.  In  how  many  cases  since  the  Archbishops  had  the  right  of  presenting  Fellows  and 
Ex-Fellows  to  such  livings,  have  vacancies  occurred  in  them,  and  in  how  many  cases  has  a 
Fellow  or  Ex-Fellow  been  presented,  and  whether  with  or  without  an  option  ? 


Answers  of 
the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows, 
to  Questions  in 
Paper  No.  30. 

The  Ecclesiastical 
Patronage  connected 
with  Trinity  College. 


Answers  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  to  the  Questions  in  Paper  No.  30. 

Ecclesiastical  Patronage  connected  with  Trinity  College. 

1 . Enumerate  the  livings  in  the  gift  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College, 
and  state  the  Dioceses  in  which  they  are  situate,  their  respective  values,  and  when  and  how 
they  were  acquired  ? 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  values  of  the  livings  referred  to,  except  the  Report 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  published  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
year  1836,  from  which  an  approximate  value  may  be  obtained,  b ydeducting,  firstly,  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  from  the  Tithe  Composition ; secondly,  twenty-five  per  cent,  from  the  value  of 
Glebes,  on  account  of  the  depreciation  of  Irish  landed  property ; thirdly,  Poor-rate,  at  one 
shilling  in  the  pound ; fourthly,  Curates’  salaries ; fifthly,  Ecclesiastical  Tax ; and  sixthly,  the 
various  deductions  enumerated  in  the  above-mentioned  Report,  all  of  which  we  assume  to 
he  unchanged,  except  the  cost  of  collection,  which  is.  of  course,  reduced  to  five  per  cent, 
on  the  present  gross  income.  The  other  charges  are  also  variable,  but  we  have  no  infor- 
mation as  to  their  present  amount. 

The  following  Table  contains  the  result  of  these  calculations ; but,  for  the  reasons  above 
stated,  it  cannot  be  considered  exact. 


Arboe, 

Ardtrea, 

Cloglierny, 

Olonfecle,  . 

Clonoe, 

Desertcreiglit; 


Diocese  of  Armagh, 


Gross  Income.  Deductions. 


Net  Income. 


£ s.  d.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 


580 

0 

0 

365 

0 

0 

215 

0 

0 

673 

10 

0 

214 

10 

0 

459 

0 

0 

1,335 

0 

0 

449 

0 

0 

886 

0 

0 

1,176 

0 

0 

375 

0 

0 

-801 

0 

0 

, 332 

0 

0 

85 

0 

0 

247 

0 

0 

532 

0 

0 

116 

0 

0 

416 

0 

0 
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Diocese  of  Glogher. 


Aghalurclier, 

Cleenish, 

Derryvullan, 

Enniskillen, 


Ardstraw, 

Cappagb, 

Drumragh, 


Killyleagh, 

Killeshandra, 


Gross  Income. 
£ s.  d. 
766  0 0 

Deductioi 
£ s. 
422  0 

d. 

0 

Net  Ii 
£ » 
344 

0 

'd. 

0 

888  0 0 

418 

0 

0 

470 

0 

0 

934  0 0 

267 

0 

0 

667 

0 

0 

487  0 0 

318 

0 

0 

169 

0 

0 

Diocese  of  Deny. 

1,234  0 0 
1,200  0 0 

410 

0 

0 

824 

0 

0 

375 

0 

0 

825 

0 

0 

870  0 0 

317 

0 

0 

553 

0 

0 

THE  PROVOST  AND 
Senior  Eeixows  to 
Questions  in 
Paper  No.  30. 

The  Ecclesiastical 
Patronage  connected 
with  Trinity  College. 


Diocese  of  Down. 


631  0 0 176 

0 

0 

455 

0 

0 

Diocese  of  Kilmore. 

.998  0 0 • 290 

0 

0 

708 

0 

0 

Diocese  of  Raphoe. 

270  0 0 125 

0 

0 

145 

0 

0 

452  0 0 142 

0 

0 

310 

0 

0 

761  0 0 276 

0 

0 

485 

0 

0 

CIS  0 0 161 

0 

0 

457 

0 

0 

678  0 0 207 

0 

0 

471 

0 

0 

1,163  0 0,  445 

0 

0 

718 

0 

0 

dondeliorka, 

Ciondevaddoclc, 

Conwall,  . 

Kilmacrennan, 

Rainocky, 

Tullyagnish, 

, * t oil  +1ip  foregoing  livings,  with  the  exception  of  Clogherny,  Killyleagli, 

L' 

August  29th,  1610.  Killvleagh  in  1756,  and  Killeshandra  in  1763. 

aogtemy  was  rnr*»a  8 ^ ^ been  puichased—what  sum  was  paid 

2.  Wheie  the  At  J source  was  the  purchase-money  derived  m each  case? 

for  each  Aclvowson,  and  from  w ^ ^ Killyleagh,  £1,500 ; and  that  of  Kille- 

, Tdeaid£lWM°rr^ '^purlimonsy  paid  for  Killyleagh  consisted  partly,  of  a 

*•  *»*-  »£ 

College  funds 

for  such  PweWS®?  to  the  Er0T0Bl  md  Sen;or  Follows  on  the  23rd  March,  1763, 

A Royal  Licence  gg  tbe  College  to  the  purchase  of  four  Advowsous. 

enabling  them  to  apply  ronaee  of  the  College  offered  to  the  Fellows  in  rotation,  or 

to  ho  presented  to  those  livings  from 

the  Fellows  and  others  on  the  grounds  ° ^ sPe^f  ^“oBegTlivings  to  the  Fellows  who 
JS'SSrlr.S,  ^tln^presited  to  clergymen  who 
are  not  Fellows,  it  is  option  or  condition  that  other 

hwt“XeTLK 

fe of  tie  Oonege  been 

refused  ®SiS®.SSoct  and  Raymochy  were  refused  by  all 

thS™  “X ^Raymochy  was  also  refused  by  all  the  Fellows m the  years 

who  never  had  been  Fellows?  , • -,049  . -Rovmochv  was  also  given  to  a 

Arboe  and  Eaymochy  were  given  to  Professors  ^th  ToptioZ  in  1848 ; and  in 

Professor  in  1850  ; Raymochy  was  ^ven  .-,  ’ p.  porter,  Clondehorka  to  Mr. 

i^to  Professor  Butler  clergymen 

Wh90r?ew^ro-S°r  which  these  livings  have 

Lecturers  have  the  Professorships  or Jbectu: Antler  in  1842,  Te  was  required  to  resign  his 
Pr£5S5? the  two  other  oases,  the  Professorships  were 
retained  by  the  Presentees. 
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theProvo«t°Iv^  , 10'  What  was  tte  standing  amongst  the  Fellows  at  thP  ^ • 

Senior  Fellows  to  ^ose  B ellows  who  accepted  livings  Alee  1840?  °WS’  time  01  tieiT  aPP°mtment,  ot 
Questions  in  * > - - - - 

Paper  No.  30. 

The  Ecclesiastical 
Patronage  connected 
with  Trinity  College. 


Paper  No.  31. 
Questions 

ADDRESSED  TO  TH 
Professor  of 
Music. 


Arboe  was  accepted  in  1842  by  a Fellow  of  six  years’  standing 
Derryvullan  was  accepted  in  1849  by  a Fellow  of  two  *■ 

Ardstraw  was  accepted  in  1847  by  a Fellow  of  three  years’  standMg®' 

Cappagh  was  accepted  rn  1849  by  an  ex-Fellow  of  one  year’s  stodL 
Drnmragh  was  accepted  m 1842  by  an  ex-Fellow  of  twenty  ySSdinn 
Raymochy  was  accepted  in  1848  by  a Fellow  of  less  than  LI, l finding. 
Raymochy  was  accepted  in  1850  by  an  ex-Fellow  of  forty  yeJJ Sand W g' 
Tullyagnrsh  was  accepted  m 1844  by  a Fellow  of  one  yeUs  ZSng  g' 

11.  What  are  the  livings  selected  by  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Dublin  in  ™ 

r^wi^X^,0  0taCh  1 Wtie^Act?  Xd“PZX 

The  livings  selected  by  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Dublin  are 
Carrickmacross,  in  the  diocese  of  Clogher 
Ballymackward  and  Clonkeen,  in  the  diocese  of  Clonfert 
Ballymoney,  in  the  diocese  of  Cork. 

Glonallon,  in  the  diocese  of  Dromore. 

St.  John’s,  Sligo,  in  the  diocese  of  Elphin. 

Lea,  in  the  diocese  of  Kildare. 

Skreen,  in  the  diocese  of  Killala. 

Kilmanagh,  in  the  diocese  of  Ossory. 

Drumholm,  in  the  diocese  of  Raphoe. 

Drumcannon,  in  the  diocese  of  Waterford 

Fellow  or  ex-Fellow  beef  presented,  and  whether  with  XX  XtionT  ^ *“  “ 
Vacancies  have  occurred  in  Ballymoney,  St.  John’s  ShVo  1 * t!  ' i i 

Xtt  of 

mad0  « ■*»»  »f  tb* 

if,  for  example,  the  Arch bishoos  were  pmbwi  + ^fer^anSe:intteir  appointment; 
distinguished  Students  of  the  Dirinity  School  lhi5S&E»S?  ?lcnmb<mtB  from  the  most 
open  the  interests  of  that  School  and  those  of  dj Church  Sftf 

of  learmng  and  high  attainments.  nseii,  by  the  selection  of  men 

m ^ „ BJ  order  of  the  Board, 

Tnmty  CoHege,  ,Q.  ’ ‘ . 

January  20,  1853.  (.signed)  H.  Lloyd, 

Registrar. 

PAPES  No.  31..  QUESTIONS  ADDRESSEE  TO  THE  PEOEESSOE  OF  MUSIC. 

Tie  Professorship  of  Music  and  Degrees  in  Music. 


- v-  -ty  xorcu,  JJvyrees  zn  music. 

The  Professorship  of  2.  At  what  time,  and*3  ^wharauthoritv  w*^  the  University  of  Dublin  9 

t a™°a^™t' ^nXforVeXSXLXf411  “f  ? 

M™H?wLr6aPDtMly  fuM1  bePore  XinXeXels?6  °f  BadWl0r  “aDoc“*  « 

in  Dublin  Un“XXl 80oX  ^ Uw  m“y  °f  P’0Ct0r  of  baTe  been  granted 

limit  S^SSZZ SrfCSf  ««.  derived? 

Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Music  respective^  bS^SS  SSlggF  DegreM  °* 

S AKSWMS  J0H"  SM,IH'  Mm  Pr0f“°r  ^ Questions  in  Paper  No.  3.. 

The  Professorship  of  1.  At  what  time  were  °'fi!SS0’ °f  M™e  and  Degrees  in  Music. 

Music  and  Degrees  tLa  «»  oat  time  weie  Degrees  m Music  first  grants  +l  tt  • 

in  Music.  T . e earliest  Record  of  a Degree  in  MnmV  Jh?” l , tlie  University  of  Dublin  ? 


Answers 
FESSOrSmITiiju. 
to  Question 
Pape 
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Answers  of  Pro- 


2.  At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  was  the  Professorship  of  Music  established  ? fessorSmithmus,d. 

The  Professorship  of  Music  was  established  iu  the  year  1764,  when  the  Earl  of  Morning-  To  m 

ton  father  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  appointed  to  the  office.  At  his  death,  the  Paper  No.  si. 
Professorship  remained  vacant  until  the  year  1847,  when  the  Provost  and  Senior  bellows  The Professorship  of 
did  me  the  honour  to  appoint  me.  . Music  and  Degrees 

The  Professorship  was  created  by  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  L1  eliows.  in  Music. 

3.  In  whom  is  the  appointment  to  the  Professorship  vested,  and  for  what  period  were 

The  appointment  to  the  Professorship  is  vested  in  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows.  I 
was  appointed  during  their  pleasure.  0 

4.  Do  you  hold  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment  along  with  the  Professorship  r 

I am  a member  of  the  Choir  of  the  College  Chapel.  I also  hold  a Vicarage  m the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  and  a stipendiary  place  in  the  Choir  of  Christ  Church. 

5.  Have  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  made  any  and  what  regulations  and  orders  lor 

vour  guidance  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  your  office?  ; . . , 

My  principal  duties  are  in  connexion  with  University  Degrees  m Music.  I am  required 
to  present  all  Candidates  for  such  Degrees  at  the  Commencements,  and  to  certify  to  then- 
fitness  and  qualifications.  The  regulations  made  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  m 
relation  to  Degrees  in  Music  are  as  follow: — . . . . 

“ A Bachelor  in  Music  must  he  matriculated,  and  must  compose  a piece  of  Music  m live 
narts  which,  if  approved  of  by  the  Board,  is  to  he  publicly  performed  in  such  place  and 
manner  as  they  shall  direct,  at  the  expense  of  the  Candidate.  The  Candidate  must  also 
produce  a CertiScate  signed  by  at  least  two  musical  persons  of  celelnty,  to  prove  that  he 
has  studied  or  practised  Music  for  seven  years. 

“ A Doctor  in  Music  must  he  Mus.  B.  of  five  years’  standing,  and  must  compose  a piece 
of  Music  in  six  or  eight  parts,  which,  if  approved  of  by  the  Board,  must  be  publicly  per- 
formed at  the  expense  of  the  Candidate.  He  must  also  produce  a similar  Certificate  to 
Drove  that  he  has  passed  five  additional  years  in  the  study  and  practice  of  .Music. 

“ The  full  score  of  Musical  Composition  of  Candidates  for  Degrees  m Music,  legibly  and 
clearly  written,  must  be  lodged  with  the  Senior  Proctor  one  month  at  least  before  the 
Commencement  at  which  the  Degree  is  to  he  conferred.” 

6 Is  there  any  duty  of  lecturing  or  teaching  attached  to  your  I rolessorsmp . 

I*  am  not  required  to  deliver  public  Lectures  or  Prelections,  but  I have  on  several  occa- 
sions done  so.  I am  permitted  to  take  private  Pupils,  and  the  College  have  allowed  me 
rooms  without  rent,  to  enable  me  to  receive  such  Pupils  whenever  they  offer  themselves. 

7.  What  are  the  conditions  which  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of 
Music  must  respectively  fulfil  before  obtaining  these  Degrees? 

See  answer  to  Question  5.  . •, 

8.  How  many  Degrees  of  Bachelor,  and  how  many  of  Doctor  of  Music  have  been  granted 

in  Dublin  University  since  1800?  . , ' , Tt 

The  following  are  all  the  Degrees™  Music  that  have  been  conferred  by  the  University 
since  1800 : — ^ 

1845,  Summer  Commencement,  1 Mus.  14. 

1847,  Spring  „ 1 Mus.  B. 

1851,  Summer  „ 1 Mus.  B.  and  Mus.  D. 

1852,  Summer  „ 1 Mus.  D.  (honorary! 

Between  1800  and  1845,  Sve  or  six  Honorary  Degrees  of  Doctor  in  Music  appeal  to  have 
been  conferred  by  Diploma.  . , „ , , „„„  i • 3 o 

9.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  Professorship,  and  from  what  souices  derived . 

The  Professorship  being  purely  honorary,  there  is  no  salary  1. he only 

emoluments  are  derived  from  a fee  of  £1  on  eaeh  Bachelor,  and  of  f 2 ® 

of  Music ; besides  this,  I have  rooms  free  of  rent,  and  whatever  I may  mate  by  private 

^ToVhat  is  the  total  amount  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  Candidates  for  the  Degrees  of 

Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Music  respectively  before  obtaining  these  Degrees/  , 

The  fees  paid  to  the  University  by  Candidates  for  Degrees  m Music  are  £11  15s . tor 
the  Mus.  B„  and  £22  for  Mus.  D Besides  these,  the  Candidate  must  bear  t^  expense 
of  the  Orchestra  for  the  public  performance  of  his  Exercises.  I am  unable  to  estinmte  this 
latter  expense,  as  it  varies  iu  different  cases,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  Music  muD also 
according  to  the  amount  of  gratuitous  assistance  which  the  Candidate  in  y 
professional  brethren.  There  is  also  a stamp  duty  of  £6  on  the  Bachelor,  and  the  same 
sum  on  the  Doctor’s  Degree. 


(Signed) 


John  Smith,  Mus.  D., 
Professor  of  Music. 


PAPER  No.  32.— QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  OFFICERS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  AND 
UNIVERSITY. 

The  Officers  of  the  College  and  University. 

1.  At  what  time  and  by  what  authority  was  the  office  of established  ? 

2.  In  whom  is  the  appointment  to  it  vested? 

3.  Is  the  appointment  made  by  rotation,  or  by  any  other  faxed  rule 


Paper  No.  32. 
Questions 

ADDRESSED  TO 

Officers  of  the 

COLLECE  AND 

University, 
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I’apeb  No.  32. 

Questions 
ADDRESSED  TO 

Ssm” 


4.  What  are  the  qualifications  which  a Candidate  for  the  office  is  required  to  possess 
and  by  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative  ? 

5.  For  what  period  do  you  hold  your  office,  and  are  you  subject  to  any  condition  of 
resigning  or  forfeiting  it  on  your  attaining  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment  ? 

6.  State,  generally,  the  duties  of  your  office,  and  by  what  authority  they  have  been 
defined,  and  whether  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  made  any  and  what  regulations 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  discharged. 

7.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  office,  and  from  what  sources  derived? 

8.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  of  your  salary  been  fixed  ? 

9.  What  Fees  do  you  receive  for  any  acts  performed  by  you  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  your  office. 

1 0.  By  what  authority  were  such  Fees  imposed,  and  by  what  authority  was  the  amount 
of  each  of  them  fixed  ? 

11.  Are  such  Fees  received  by  you  for  your  own  remuneration,,  or  are  they  applied  to 
the  general  purposes  of  the  College  ? 

12.  A re.  there  any  expenses  to  the  College  connected  with  your  office  besides  your  own 
remuneration;  and  if  so,  what  is  the  annual  amount  of  them,  and  from  what  funds  are  they 
defrayed  ? 


Answers  of 
Andrew  S.  Hart, 


t£aXT^ 

Tito  Office  of  Re- 
gistrar of  Chambers. 


Answers  of  Andrew  S.  Hart,  ll.d.,  f.t.c.d.,  the  Registrar  of  Chambers,  to  the  Questions 
in  Paper  No.  32. 

The  Office  of  Registrar  of  Chambers. 

1 . At  what  time  and  by  what  authority  was  the  office  of  Registrar  of  Chambers  established? 

The  office  of  Registrar  of  Chambers  was  established  on  the  20th  November,  1756,  by 

the  authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows.  A similar  office  appears  to  have  existed 
since  the  year  1746,  but  it  was  distinct  from  the  office  which  I hold,  and  was  discontinued 
about  the  year  1759. 

2.  In  whom  is  the  appointment  to  it  vested  ? 

The  appointment  is  vested  in  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

3.  Is  the  appointment  made  by  rotation,  or  by  any  other  fixed  rule  ? 

The  Senior  of  the  Junior  Fellows  is  usually  appointed. 

4.  What  are  the  qualifications  which  a Candidate  for  the  office  is  required  to  possess,  and 
by  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative  ? 

There  is  no  rule  as  to  qualification. 

5.  For  what  period  do  you  hold  your  office,  and  are  you  subject  to  any  condition  of 
resigning  or  forfeiting  it,  on  your  attaining  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment  ? 

I hold  the  office  for  one  year,  unless  I should  cease  to  be  a Junior  Fellow. 

6.  State,  generally,  the  duties  of  your  office,  and  by  what  authority  they  have  been 
defined,  and  whether  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  made  any  and  what  regulations 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  discharged. 

The  duties  of  the  office  are,  to  register  every  grant  of  Chambers  made  by  the  Provost; 
to  publish  a weekly  list  of  vacant  Chambers;  to  receive  and  be  accountable  for  the  deposits 
paid  by  the  occupants  of  Chambers ; to  furnish  to  the  Auditor  annual  accounts  of  these 
deposits,  and  of  the  sums  paid  for  dilapidations ; and  to  furnish  quarterly  accounts  of  the 
rents  payable  by  the  Students.  These  duties  have  been  defined  by  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows. 

i . What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  office,  and  from  what  sources  derived  ? 

The  emoluments  of  the  office  are,  an  annual  salary  of  £55  8s.  paid  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  College  ; and  a Fee  of  10s.  on  every  grant  of  Chambers. 

8.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  of  your  salary  been  fixed  ? 

The  amount  of  my  salary  was  fixed  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  in  the  year 
1756. 

9.  What  Fees  do  you  receive  for  any  acts  performed  by  you  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  your  office  ? 

This  question  is  already  answered. 

10. -  By  what  authority  were  such  Fees  imposed,  and  by  what  authority  was  the  amount 
of  each  of  them  fixed  ? 

The  Fees  were  imposed,  and  their  amount  fixed,  by  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows. 

1 1.  Are  such  Fees  received  by  you  for  your  own  remuneration,  or  are  they  applied  to  the 
general  purposes  of  the  College  ? 

They  are  received  by  me  for  my  own  remuneration. 

12.  Are. there  any  expenses  to  the  College  connected  with  your  office  besides  your  own 
remuneration ; and  if  so,  what  is  the  annual  amount  of  them,  and  from  what  funds  are  they 
defrayed  ? 

There  are  no  other  expenses. 


(Signed)  Andrew  S.  Hart, 

Registrar  of  Chambers. 
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Answers  of  Andrew  S.  Hart,  ll.d.,  f.t.c.d.,  tlie  Junior  Bursar,  to  the  Questions  in 
Paper  No.  32. 

The  Office  of  Junior  Bursar. 

1 1.  At  what  time  ancl  by  what  authority  was  the  office  of  Junior  Bursar  established? 

The  office  of  Junior  Bursar  was  established  in  the  year  1820,  by  the  Tutors,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Board. 

2.  In  whom  is  the  appointment  to  it  vested  ? 

The  appointment  is  vested  in  the  Tutors,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows. 

3.  Is  the  appointment  made  by  rotation,  or  by  any  other  fixed  rule  ? 

It  is  usual  to  appoint  the  Senior  Tutor  to  the  office,  on  condition  that  he  cease  to  take 
Pupils. 

4.  What  are  the  qualifications  which  a Candidate  for  the  office  is  required  to  possess,  and 
by  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative  ? 

There  is  no  rule  as  to  qualification. 

5.  For  what  period  do  you  hold  your  office,  and  are  you  subject  to  any  condition  of 
resigning  or  forfeiting  it  on  your  attaining  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment? 

I hold  my  office  as  long  as  I continue  to  be  a Junior  Fellow,  and  forfeit  it  on  becoming 
a Senior  Fellow. 

6.  State,  generally,  the  duties  of  your  office,  and  by  what  authority  they  have  been 
defined,  and  whether  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  made  any  and  what  regulations 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  discharged. 

The  duties  of  my  office  are,  to  receive  all  fees  and  other  Collegiate  charges  payable  by 
Students  who  are  not  Scholars,  except  deposits  of  rooms  and  the  variable  part  of  the  charge 
for  dinner  at  commons,  and  to  pay  them  to  the  Tutors  and  other  College  officers  entitled 
to  receive  them.  These  duties  have  been  defined  by  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows,  who  have  also  made  strict  regulations  as  to  the  times  at  which  all  pay- 
ments shall  be  made ; especially  that  the  half-yearly  payments  shall  be  made  before  the 
first  Saturdays  in  May  and  November,  and  that  the  Junior  Bursar  shall  furnish  lists  of 
defaulters  on  the  first  Saturdays  of  June  and  December. 

7.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  office,  and  from  what  sources  derived  ? 

The  emoluments  of  the  office  are — 1st,  an  allowance  of  per  cent,  on  all  moneys 
received,  except  the  fees  of  the  Senior  Lecturer ; 2nd,  a fine  of  3s.  a week,  from  every  Stu- 
dent who  neglects  to  pay  his  half-yearly  accounts  before  the  time  fixed  by  the  Provost 
and  Senior  Fellows,  but  pays  before  the  list  of  defaulters  is  furnished ; and  3rd,  a fee  of  12s. 
on  the  replacement  of  any  name  on  the  College  books. 

8.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  of  your  salary  been  fixed  ? 

There  is  no  salary. 

9.  What  fees  do  you  receive  for  any  acts  performed  by  you  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  your  office  ? 

This  question  is  already  answered. 

10.  By  what  authority  were  such  fees  imposed,  and  by  what  authority  was  the  amount 
of  each  of  them  fixed  ? 

By  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

11.  Are  such  fees  received  by  you  for  your  own  remuneration,  or  are  they  applied  to  the 
general  purposes  of  the  College  ? 

They  are  received  by  me  for  my  own  remuneration. 

12.  Are  there  any  expenses  to  the  College  connected  with  your  office  besides  your  own 
remuneration ; and  if  so,  what  is  the  annual  amount  of  them,  and  from  what  funds  are  they 
defrayed  ? 

There  are  no  other  expenses. 

(Signed)  Andrew  S.  I-Iart, 
Junior  Bursar. 


Answers  of 
Andrew  S.  Hart, 


Paper  No.  32. 

The  office  of  Junior 
Bursar. 


Answers  of  John  Toleken,  m.d.,  f.t.c.d.,  Censor,  to  the  Questions  in  Paper  No.  32. 


The  Office  of  Censor. 

1.  At  what  time  and  by  what  authority  was  the  office  of  Censor  established  ? 

1728 — by  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

2.  In  whom  is  the  appointment  to  it  vested  ? 

Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

3.  Is  the  appointment  made  by  rotation,  or  by  any  other  fixed  rule  ? 
i The  rule  is  to  elect  the  Senior  Tutor. 

4.  What  are  the  qualifications  which  a Candidate  for  the  office  is  required  to  possess,  and 
by  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative  ? 

See  preceding  answer. 

5.  For  what  period  do  you  hold  your  office,  and  are  you  subject  to  any  condition  of  resign- 
ing or  forfeiting  it  on  your  attaining  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment  ? 

I hold  the  office  as  long  as  I continue  Senior  Tutor. 

G.  State,  generally,  the  duties  of  your  office,  and  by  what  authority  they  have  been 


The  office  of  Censor. 
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Answers  of 
John  Toeeken, 

to  the  Questions 
in  Taper.  No.  32. 

The  office  of  Censor. 


defined,  and  whether  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  made  any  and  what  regulations 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  he  discharged. 

The  duties  are  to  impose  exercises  upon  such  Students  as  have  incurred  Academic 
censures  in  commutation  of  pecuniary  fines. 

7.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  office,  and  from  what  sources  derived  ? 

£20  Irish — from  general  funds  of  College. 

8.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  of  your  salary  been  fixed  ? 

Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

9.  What  fees  do  you  receive  for  any  acts  performed  by  you  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 

of  your  office?  10.  By  what  authority  were  such  fees  imposed,  and  by  what  authority 
was  the  amount  of  each  of  them  fixed  ? 11.  Are  such  fees  received  by  you  for  your  own 

remuneration,  or  are  they  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  College  ? 

There  are  no  fees. 

12.  Are  there  any  expenses  to  the  College  connected  w'ith  your  office  besides  your  own 
remuneration ; and  if  so,  what  is  the  annual  amount  of  them,  and  from  what  funds  are  they 
defrayed  ? 

None.  (Signed)  John  Toleken. 


Answers  of  Rev.  John  V.  Stubbs,  f.t.c.d.,  the  Junior  Dean,  to  the  Questions  in 
Paper  No.  32. 

The  Office  of  Junior  Dean. 

1 At  what  time  and  by  what  authority  was  the  office  of  Junior  Dean  established? 

The  office  of  Junior  Dean  was  established  by  the  Statutes  given  to  the  College  m the 
13th  year  of  Charles  I.  _ o 

2.  In  whom  is  the  appointment  to  it  vested  ( 

The  appointment  to  this  office  is  vested  in  the  Provost  and  Senior  bellows. 

3.  Is  the  appointment  made  by  rotation,  or  by  any  other  fixed  rule  • , 

The  office  has  generally,  but  not  invariably,  been  given  to  the. Junior  bellows  who  are  m 

Holy  Orders,  in  the  order  of  seniority.  . ^ ..  . , 

4.  What  are  the  qualifications  which  a Candidate  for  the  office  is  required  to  possess,  and 

by  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative  ? „ 

A Junior  Fellow  in  Holy  Orders  is  alone  eligible.  The  appointment  is  confined  to  a 
Junior  Fellow  by  the  King’s  Letter,  13  Charles  I.;  and  inasmuch  as  the  Kings  Letter  3 
William  IV.  imposes  upon  him  the  duty  of  officiating  at  Evening  Prayer  in  the  College 

Chapel,  he  must,  of  course,  be  in  Holy  Orders.  . „ 

5 For  what  period  do  you  hold  your  office,  and  are  you  subject  to  any  condition  of 
resigning  or  forfeiting  it  on  your  attaining  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment  ? 

The  office  is  tenable  for  one  year,  provided  the  holder  remains  a b ellow,  and  it  is  not 

forfeited  by  an  appointment  to  any  other  Collegiate  office.  , . , 

6 State  generally,  the  duties  of  your  office,  and  by  what  authority  they  have  been 

defined,  and  whether  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  made  any  and  what  regulations 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  discharged.  . . . 

The  statutable  duties  of  the  Junior  Dean  are,  to  take  care  that  Divine  Service  shall  be 
piously  decently,  and  religiously  performed ; to  see  that  all  the  Students  attend  Service  m 
the  College  Chapel;  to  hold  corrections  and  to  impose  fines ; and,  m general,  to  watch  over 
the  moral  conduct  of  the  resident  Students ; to  regulate  College  servants  ; and  to  officiate 
in  Chapel  at  Evening  Service  each  day.  His  duties,  as  arranged  by  the  rules  of  the  Board, 
are,  to  preach  a short  Sermon  on  Sunday  and  Friday  evenings ; to  assist  at  Morning 
Service  on  Sundays  and  Church  Holidays ; to  oversee  the  Lending  Library ; to  attend  at 
nio-ht-roll  every  evening,  to  mark  the  hours  at  which  Students  come  into  the  College  altei 
that  time,  and  to  summon  before  him  such  Students  as  have  not  returned  their  names  as 
being  in  College.  There  are  several  statutable  duties  which  are  at  present  obsolete. 

7 What  are  the  emoluments  of  vour  office,  and  from  what  sources  derived  ? 

Statutable  salary  £9  4s.  Sd.  Salary  for  taking  care  of  the  Lending  Library,  £271 4s ; for 

preaching  common-places  in  the  College  Chapel,  £40.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Board 
allows  the  Junior  Dean  £46  3s.  for  good  conduct  in  his  office. 

8.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  of  your  salary  been  fixed  ( 

The  salary  of  the  Junior  Dean  was  fixed  at  £2  per  annum,  late  Irish  currency,  by  the 
Letter  13  Charles  I. ; it  was  raised  to  £10,  late  Irish  currency,  by  a decree  of  the  Board, 
founded  on  the  consent  of  the  Chancellor,  in  the  year  1722.  The  other  salaries  have  been 

fixed  ^es  ^ receive  for  any  acts  performed  by  you  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  your  office?  10.  By  what  authority  were  such  fees  imposed,  and  by  what  authority 
was  the  amount  of  each  of  them  fixed?  11.  Are  such  fees  received  by  yon  for  your  own 
remuneration,  or  ore  they  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  College  ? 12.  Are  there 
any  expenses  to  the  College  connected  with  your  offlee  besides  your  own  remmieration;  and 
if  so  what  is  the  annual  amount  of  them,  and  from  what  funds  are  they  defrayed  / 

There  are  no  fees  received  by  the  Junior  Dean,  nor  any  expenses  connected  with  the 

office  except  his  salary.  _ _ „ 

L (Signed)  John  William  Stubbs,  m.a., 

Junior  Dean. 
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Answers  of  Charles  Miller,  Esq.,  Registrar  of  University  Electors,  to  the  Questions  in 
Paper  No.  32. 

The  Office  of  Registrar  of  University  Electors. 


Chas.  Miller,  Esq., 
to  the  Questions  in 
Paper  No.  32. 


1.  At  what  time,  and  by  what  authority,  was  the  office  of  Registrar  of  University  Electors  The  office  ofRegis- 

established  ? ?f  University 

In  1832,  under  the  Reform  BUI. 

2.  In  whom  is  the  appointment  to  it  vested  ? 

In  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

3.  Is  the  appointment  made  by  rotation,  or  by  any  other  fixed  rule  ? 

On  a vacancy  occurring. 

4.  What  are  the  qualifications  which  a Candidate  for  the  office  is  required  to  possess,  and 
by  what  authority  were  such  qualifications  made  imperative  ? 

The  usual  qualifications  for  an  ordinary  office. 

5.  For  what  period  do  you  hold  your  office,  and  are  you  subject  to  any  condition  of 
resigning  or  forfeiting  it  on  your  attaining  any  Collegiate  or  other  appointment  ? 

During  the  pleasure  of  the  Board.  No  such  condition  was  annexed  to  the  appointment. 

6.  State,  generally,  the  duties  of  your  office,  and  by  what  authority  they  have  been  defined, 
and  whether  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  made  any  and  what  regulations  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  discharged. 

To  keep  the  Registry  of  Electors,  and  annually  to  revise  and  publish  same,  as  required 
by  the  Act  5 & 6 Viet.  cap.  74,  ss.  6,  7. 

7.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  your  office,  and  from  what  sources  derived  ? 

£5  per  cent,  upon  the  sums  paid  by  Electors  for  the  right  of  voting. 

8.  By  what  authority  has  the  amount  of  your  salary  been  fixed  ? 

By  the  Board. 

9.  What  fees  do  you  receive  for  any  acts  performed  by  you  in  the  discharge  of  the 

duties  of  your  office?  10.  By  what  authority  were  such  fees  imposed,  and  by  wbat 
authority  was  the  amount  of  each  of  them  fixed  ? 11.  Are  such  fees  received  by  you  for 

your  own  remuneration,  or  are  they  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  College  ? 

None. 

12.  Are  there  any  expenses  to  the  College  connected  with  your  office  besides  your  own 
remuneration;  and  if  so,  what  is  the  annual  amount  of  them,  and  from  what  funds  are  they 
defrayed  ? 

None. 

(Signed)  Charles  Miller, 

28.th  December,  1852.  Registrar  of  University  Electors. 


PAPER  No.  33.^-QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  PROVOST  AND  SENIOR  FELLOWS. 

I.  The  College  Buildings. 

1 . Do  the  present  buildings  of  the  College  afford  an  adequate  supply  of  Lecture-rooms 
and  Examination  Halls  suited  to  the  improved  system  of  education  now  pursued,  and  the 
large  number  of  Students  attending  the  College  ? 

2.  Do  the  present  buildings  afford  suitable  rooms  for  the  Museums,  Libraries,  and  Col- 
lections of  Instruments  and  Apparatus  belonging  to  the  College  ? 

3.  What  is  the  amount  of  accommodation  usually  assigned  to  a Student  living  by  himself, 
and  to  two  Students  living  together  ? 

4.  What  number  of  Students  are  now  residing  within  the  College  ? 

5.  What  number  of  Students  can  be  accommodated  with  residence  in  College  ? 

6.  What  number  of  Fellows,  Professors,  or  other  Officers  of  the  College  are  in  occupation 
of  rooms,  and  what  is  the  amount  of  accommodation  usually  allowed  to  such  officers  ? 

7.  By  what  authority  and  under  what  regulations  are  the  rooms  assigned  to  Officers  of 

the  College,  and  to  Students  ? L,. 

8.  Are  the  buildings  used  for  residence  supplied  with  water  and  sewers,  and  lighted 

with  gas  ? , . . 

9.  Is  any  arrangement  made  for  the  residence  of  servants  within  the  College,  to  provide 

the  requisite  attendance  in  the  rooms  occupied  by  Fellows,  and  in  those  occupied  by 
Students?  , , , 

10.  What  are  the  usual  rates  of  deposit  and  rent  now  charged  for  rooms,  and  on  wUat 

principle  and  by  what  authority  have  they  been  fixed  ? _ . 

11.  In  what  manner  are  the  deposits  invested,  and  what  income  is  derived  from  them  c 

12.  What  is  the  entire  amount  of  rent  received  from  the  College  rooms? 

13.  What  are  the  annual  expenses  connected  with  the  buildings  of  the  College,  apd 
from  what  funds  are  these  expenses  defrayed? 


Parer  No.  33. 

AVDKTSSED  TO 

Senior  Fellows. 
The  College  BuiUl- 


II.  The  College  Commons. 

1.  What  .are  the  regulations  with  respect  to  residents  in  College  dining  at  Commons  ? Tne  College  Com- 

2.  What  are  the  charges  for  Commons  in  the  case  of  Fellow  Commoners  and  I ensioners,  m 
respectively,  and  during  what  period  of  the  year  are  these  charges  compulsory  ? 

3.  What  is  the  average  annual  sum  received  from  the  payments  for  Commons  ? 
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4.  What  are  the  annual  expenses  connected  with  Commons ; and  from  what  funds,  besides 
the  payments  from  residents,  are  these  expenses  defrayed  ? 

III.  The  Porters  and  other  inferior  Officers  of  the  College. 

1.  What  is  the  number  of  Porters  and  other  inferior  officers  of  the  College? 

2.  What  are  their  qualifications  and  duties  ? 

3.  What  is  the  amount  of  their  respective  emoluments,  and  in  what  manner  derived  ? 

4.  What  are  the  annual  expenses  on  account  of  the  inferior  officers  of  the  College,  and 
from  what  funds  are  these  expenses  defrayed  ? 

Answers  of  Answers  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  to  the  Questions  in  Paper  No.  33. 

the  Provost  and 

Senior  Fellows  The  Colleqe  Buildings. 

to  the  Questions  j ° 

in  Paper  No.  33.  1 . Do  the  present  buildings  of  the  College  afford  an  adequate  supply  of  Lecture-rooms 

r iTT-r  'i  anc^  Examination  Halls  suited  to  the  improved  system  of  education  now  pursued,  and  the 

ings.  ° 630  m large  number  of  Students  attending  the  College?  2.  Do  the  present  buildings  afford 
suitable  rooms  for  the  Museums,  Libraries,  and  Collections  of  Instruments  and  Apparatus 
belonging  to  the  College  ? 

The  present  buildings  do  not  afford  an  adequate  supply  of  Lecture-rooms,  nor  suitable 
rooms  for  Museums  and  Collections  of  Instruments  and  Apparatus.  The  Board  have  for 
some  years  contemplated  the  erection  of  new  buildings  for  these  purposes,  and  have 
recently  procured  appropriate  designs,  which  are  now  under  consideration. 

3.  What  is  the  amount  of  accommodation  usually  assigned  to  a Student  living  by  him- 
self, and  to  two  Students  living  together? 

The  accommodation  usually  assigned  to  a Student  living  by  himself  consists  of  a sitting- 
room,  bed-room,  and  closet ; that  assigned  to  two  Students  living  together  is  a sitting- 
room,  two  bed-rooms,  and  one  or  two  closets. 

4.  What  number  of  Students  are  now  residing  within  the  College  ? 

There  are  now  206  Students  residing  in  College,  including  Graduates  and  Under- 
graduates. 

5.  What  number  of  Students  can  be  accommodated  with  residence  in  College  ? 

According  to  the  present  arrangements,  accommodation  can  be  given  to  about  .230 

Students  in  College  ; but  if  rooms  which  are  now  used  as  Lecture-rooms  or  Museums  were 
restored  to  their  original  use  as  dwelling-rooms,  about  300  Students  might  be  accommo- 
dated. 

6.  What  number  of  Fellows,  Professors,  or  other  Officers  of  the  College  are  in  occupa- 
tion of  rooms,  and  what  is  the  amount  of  accommodation  usually  allowed  to  such  officers  ? 

Thirty-four  Fellows  and  fifteen  Professors  are  in  occupation  of  rooms;  there  are  also 
four  sets  of  Students’  rooms  occupied  as  offices  by  other  officers  of  the  College.  Each 
Fellow  has  in  general  a lecture-room,  sitting-room,  sleeping  accommodation,  and  servants’ 
apartments.  Some  of  the  buildings  occupied  by  Fellows  contain  more  accommodation 
than  is  now  necessary  ; but  from  their  original  construction,  they  cannot  be  subdivided. 
Each  Professor  has  one  or  two  sets  of  Students’  rooms. 

7 . By  what  authority  and  under  what  regulations  are  the  rooms  assigned  to  Officers  of 
the  College,  and  to  Students  ? 

Rooms  are  assigned  by  the  Provost  in  pursuance  of  the  authority  given  to  him  by  the 
Statutes.  He  usually  follows  the  rule  of  seniority,  except  in  special  cases.  There  are  some 
rooms  to  which  he  presents  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Primate,  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
the  Earl  of  Limerick,  and  Colonel  Palliser;  this  privilege  was  granted  in  consideration  of 
sums  subscribed  towards  the  erection  of  certain  buildings  in  the  College. 

8.  Are  the  buildings  used  for  residence  supplied  with  water  and  sewers,  and  lighted 
with  gas  ? 

None  of  the  buildings  are  lighted  with  gas,  except  the  Dining  Hall  and  the  Provost’s 
house.  It  has  in  general  been  an  object  to  avoid  having  sewers  or  drains  within  the 
buildings,  or  underneath  them;  but  outside  them  there  are  very  sufficient  sewers, 
traversing  the  courts,  and  communicating  with  the  main  sewers  of  the  city.  There  is  an 
abundant  supply  both  of  pipe  and  spring  water — the  latter  from  a well  which  is  celebrated 
for  the  purity  of  its  water,  situated  in  a central  position  in  the  College,  whence  the 
chambers  are  readily  supplied  by  the  servants. 

9.  Is  any  arrangement  made  for  the  residence  of  servants  within  the  College,  to  provide 
the  requisite  attendance  in  the  rooms  occupied  by  Fellows,  and  in  those  occupied  by 
Students  ? 

A part  of  the  accommodation  allowed  to  Fellows  and  Professors  is  intended  for  the 
residence  of  their  servants.  The  servants  of  Students  do  not  reside  within  the  College. 

} 0-  What  are  the  usual  rates  of  deposit  and  rent  now  charged  for  rooms,  and  on  what 
principle  and  by  what  authority  have  they  been  fixed? 

The  annual  rent  now  charged  for  Students’  rooms  varies  from  £2  to  £18,  according  to 
their  position  and  amount  of  accommodation.  The  deposits  have  been  recently  consider- 
ably reduced,  in  order  to  encourage  residence.  They  are  now  not  more  than  is  necessary 
as  a security  to  meet  the  probable  amount  of  rent  and  other  charges  for  which  the  Tutor 
is  liable ; they  vary  from  £8  to  £30,  according  to  the  rent.  Scholars  are  required  to 
pay  only  half  rent  and  half  deposits ; Fellows  and  Professors  pay  half  deposits  and  no 
rent ; no  deposit  is  paid  for  the  rooms  recommended  by  the  Primate  or  the  Vice-Chan- 
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eellor,  and  neither  rent  nor  deposit  is  paid  for  the  two  sets  of  rooms  in  the  gift  of  Lord 
Limerick  and  Colonel  Palliser.  There  are  also  a few  sets  of  rooms  granted  to  poor 
Students  without  rent  or  deposit.  All  these  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the 
authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 

11.  In  what  manner  are  the  deposits  invested,  and  what  income  is  derived  from  them  . _ 

A small  portion  of  the  deposits  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Registrar  o(  Chambers  for  ings. 

the  repayment  of  Students  when  vacating  their  rooms;  the  chief  part  is  paid  into  the 
general  funds  of  the  College,  and  is  invested  along  with  them.  There  is  no  separate 
account  kept  of  the  income  derived  from  the  deposits. 

12.  What  is  the  entire  amount  of  rent  received  from  the  College  rooms? 

The  entire  amount  of  chamber  rent  received  for  the  year  1852  was  £953  11s.  9 d. 

13.  What  are  the  annual  expenses  connected  with  the  buildings  of  the  College,  and 
from  what  funds  are  these  expenses  defrayed  ? 

The  expenses  connected  with  the  buildings  of  the  College  vary  very  much,  according 
to  circumstances.  The  expenses  of  1852  were  considerably  over  the  average,  in  conse- 
quence of  repairs  and  drainage,  with  other  improvements,  in  the  Provost  s house,  and  the 
building  a gate  and  lodge  at  the  new  entrance  to  the  Anatomy  School,  in  Lincoln-place. 

The  roof  of  the  Library  was  also  covered  with  new  lead,  and  there  has  been  some  expen- 
diture in  repairing  the  damage  to  the  roofs  and  chimneys  of  the  College  buildings  by  late 
storms.  All  these  expenses  have  not  yet  been  fully  paid.  In  1851,  the  expense  of  the 
buildings  for  repairs,  slating,  painting,  &c.  (including  the  Provost’s  house),  was  £1,006  10s. 
These  expenses  are  defrayed  from  the  general  funds  of  the  College,  except  the  small  sum 
of  £13  19s.  10d,  which  was  charged  as  dilapidations  to  the  occupants  of  chambers. 
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II.  The  College  Commons. 

1.  What  are  the  regulations  with  respect  to  residents  in  College  dining  at  Commons  ? |j|gpege  Com' 
The  present  regulations  for  the  Commons  of  Resident  Students  were  made  by  the  Board 
in  1836,  and  are  as  follow  : — 


- “i.  That  all  Fellow-Commoners  and  Pensioners  under  the  standing  of  A.M.,  and 
holding  chambers  in  the  College,  be  uniformly  charged,  in  addition  to  the  chamber-rent 
now  paid  to  the  Registrar  of  Chambers,  a certain  specified  sum  per  week  for  certain  por- 
tions of  the  year ; and  that  the  sums  thus  accruing  he  considered  as  contributions  to  a 
Commons  Fund. 

“ ii.  That  these  charges  be,  for  each  Fellow-Commoner,  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
week,  and  for  each  Pensioner  five  shillings ; said  charges  to  he  levied  for  all  the  solid 
weeks  intervening  between  the  day  of  confirming  the  judgments  of  the  Examinations  and 
the  last  day  in  each  Term ; or  for  so  many  of  those  weeks  in  any  Term  as  the  Student 
holds  chambers  without  actually  giving  up  the  keys  of  the  same  to  the  person  entitled  to 
receive  them.  „ „ ,,  , , 

“ m.  That  these  charges  be  made  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Buttery  Books,  from  the  quarterly 
chamber-rent  list  furnished  by  the  Registrar  of  Chambers,  against  all  persons  liable  to  the 
same ; and  be  introduced  in  the  half-yearly  accounts  payable  to  the  Junior  Bursar,  among 
the  incidentals  of  the  past  half-year,  under  the  name  of  Commons  Fund.  All  persons, 
however,  to  whom  chambers  may  be  granted  within  any  of  the  periods  above  specified,  are 
not  to  be  considered  liable  to  these  charges  until  the  ensuing  Term. 

“ iv.  That  the  weekly  sums  thus  charged  be  allowed  in  the  regular  Commons  Charge  to 
each  Student,  and  the  remainder,  or  variable  part  of  the  Commons  Charge,  be  payable  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Buttery  Books.  „ 

“ v.  In  all  cases,  and  for  all  times  not  included  amongst  those  above  specified,  the  former 
Commons  Regulations  are  to  continue  in  force  [viz.,  that  all  Students  holding  chambers  m 
the  College,  and  below  the  degree  or  standing  of  A.M.,  shall  be.  subject  to  a fine  of  five 
shillings  per  half-week,  if  their  names  be  not  on  the  Commons  List]. 


2.  What  are  the  charges  for  Commons  in  the  case  of  Fellow  Commoners  and  Pensioners, 
respectively,  and  during  what  period  of  the  year  are  these  charges  compulsory . 

The  charges  for  Commons  are,  at  present,  for  a Fellow  Commoner,  2s.  2 2rt.  per  diem, 
and  for  a pensioner,  Is.  4\d.  The  charge  for  Pensioners  varies  slightly  according  to  the 
price  of  meat,  and  is  computed  thus:— 2 lbs.  meat,  Is.  Id ; vegetables,  2d. bread  and 
beer,  1 \d.  The  Students  at  each  table  are  permitted  to  give  directions  to  the  Loofi,  varying 
the  bin  of  fare  for  the  first  two  of  these  items,  provided  only  that  there  be  not  less  tfian  one 
pound  of  solid  meat  for  each  person.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  regulating  the  charges 
of  Students  for  Commons,  no  charge  is  made  for  kitchen  expenses,  attendance,  table-linen 
&c. ; these,  as  well  as  the  allowances  for  Fellow's  and  Scholars,  are  paid  from  the  general 
funds  of  the  College,  and  charged  in  the  quarterly  accounts.  The  remainder  of  this  question 
is  answered  in  the  answer  to  the  preceding  one.  _ 9 

3.  What  is  the  average  annual  sum  received  from  the  payments  for  Commons . 

The  average  annual  sum  received  from  payments  for  Commons,  for  the  las  y , 

. £l,033  13s.  8cA  , /.  ■ i j. 

4.  What  are  the  annual  expenses  connected  w'ith  Commons ; and  fro  ’ 

besides  the  payments  from  residents,  are  these  expenses  defrayed  . „ 

The  annual  expenses  connected  with  Commons  are,  the  salaries  of  the  L o . , . . ' 

Butler,  and  other  servants ; the  hills  of  the  Butcher,  Poulterer,  Fishmonger,  ’ 

. Brewer,  Baker,  &c. ; the  cost  of  table-linen  and  washing,  of  plates,  glasses,  knives  ana 
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forks,  spoons,  kitchen  utensils,  &c. ; coals,  candles,  and  gas-light ; and  the  compensation  to 
Porters  for  the  loss  of  certain  perquisites.  This  last  item  is  now  small. 

The  sum  total  of  these  expenses  during  the  year  1852  was  £5,214  10s.  lOi \d. 

Of  this  sum,  £1,394  Is.  3d.  was  paid  by  Students ; £2,153  9s.  5M.  was  allowed  from  the 
funds  of  the  College  for  the  Commons  of  Fellows  and  Scholars;  and  £1,667  Os.  2d.  was 
paid  from  the  general  funds  for  the  other  expenses  above  mentioned. 

III.  The  Porters  and  other  inferior  Officers  of  the  College. 

otherinferiorOfficers  L Wha.fc  is  theT™ber  of  Porters  and  other  inferior  officers  of  the  College  ? 
of  the  College.  There  is  one  Head-porter;  one  Sacristan,  or  Chapel-porter;  and  twenty-four  inferior 

Porters. 

The  other  inferior  Officers  will  be  enumerated  in  the  Answers  to  the  following  questions. 

2.  What  a,re  their  qualifications  and  duties  ? 

The  principal  regulation  of  the  Board  respecting  the  qualifications  of  the  Porters  is  the 
following,  made  October  25,  1851 1 — 

“ Resolved, — That  in  future  no  person  be  eligible  as  a Porter  who  much  exceeds  thirtv 
years  of  age,  or  who  has  practised  or  earned  his  livelihood  by  any  trade  that  he  could 
resume  when  a Porter ; and  that  every  Candidate  must  bring  a certificate  of  sound  body 
and  healthful  constitution  from  the  Professor  of  Surgery.” 

The  Head  Porter’s  duty  is  to  exercise  a general  control  and  inspection  over  the  other 
Porters ; to  punish  them  for  minor  offences ; and  to  report  them,  if  guilty  of  great  negli- 
gence and  irregularity.  He  keeps  the  accounts  of  Porters’  salaries  and  pensions,  and 
several  other  minor  expenses,  such  as  carriage  of  parcels,  &c.,  subject  to  the  inspection 
of  the  Bursar.  He  also  attends  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Board.  It  is  also  his  duty  to  inspect  all  the  Chambers,  the  Halls,  Lecture-rooms,  and 
other  buildings ; to  see  that  they  are  kept  clean,  and  receive  no  wanton  injury ; and  to 
report  whatever  may  require  the  notice  of  the  Heads  of  the  College. 

. There  are  four  Gate-porters,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  watch  at  the  gate  day  and  night, 
m turns. 

There  are  four  Book-porters,  who  are  also  required  to  watch  at  the  gate  day  and  night, 
in  turn  ; and  it  is  their  especial  duty  to  report  in  writing  to  the  Junior  Dean,  and  to  the 
Provost,  the  names  of  all  Students  passing  the  gate,  or  any  irregularities  that  may  occur. 
The  Book-porters  also  take  their  turn  of  “ stand-duty.” 

There  are  twelve  Porters,  called  “ Stand-men,”  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  their  turns,  day 
and  night,  at  “the  Stands”  in  the  different  Courts;  to  attend  such  Lecture-rooms  as  are 
within  their  respective  stands,  keep  them  clean,  and  have  them  open  for  every  lecture,  and 
also  to  count  the  numbers  in  attendance  on  every  lecture,  of  which  they  make  a return  to 
the  Provost.  _ Two  of  them  must  be  in  attendance  in  the  Chapel  every  day,  at  morning  and 
evening  service.  During  the  night,  the  Stand-men  on  duty  must  report  to  the  Book- 
porter  at  the  gate  whether  or  not  “ all  is  well ;”  each  Stand-man  has  night-duty  every 
fourth  night.  It  is  also  their  business  to  sweep  and  clean  the  courts  every  morning.  One 
of  the  Stand-men  is  also  Bell  Porter,  for  which  he  receives  additional  wages  : his  duty  is  to 
ring  the  College  bell  for  Chapel,  Examinations,  meetings  of  the  University,  &c.  Another 
of  the  Stand-men  is  Letter  Porter,  for  which  he  receives  additional  wages  ; his  duty  is  to 
attend  at  the  Post-office,  to  receive  the  letters  addressed  to  residents,  and  to  deliver  them 
at  their  respective  chambers ; also  to  carry  the  letters  from  the  Post-office  box  at  the 
College  gate,  and  post  them  at  the  proper  fixed  times  in  the  General  Post-office;  keeping 
an  account  also  of  the  postages  charged  on  letters,  for  each  person  receiving  them,  if  the 
postage  should  not  be  fully  prepaid. 

One  of  the  Stand-men  is  Museum  Porter,  and  in  consideration  of  his  charge  and  attend- 
ance at  the  Museum  is  excused  from  the  night  watch.  Another  occupies  the  lodge  at  the 
gate  of  the  Anatomy  House,  in  Lincoln-place ; and  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  no  person  not 
duly  authorized  passes  either  in  or  out. 

One  Porter,  not  included  amongst  the  Stand-men,  occupies  the  lodge  at  the  gate  of  the 
Provost’s  House,  and  attends  to  the  gate, 

• T^ere  a,e  ^ree  Tories _in  attendance  on  the  Library,  who  are,  in  consequence,  excused 
night-watch.  Their  duty  is  to  attend  readers,  bring  the  books  called  for,  and  keep  the 
books  from  dust  and  other  injuries.  They  are  also  required  to  report  to  the  Librarian  any 
irregularities  or  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  Library  that  may  take  place.  They  must 
be  m the  Library  while  it  is  open. 

Ae1F°rterS’  excePt  tbe  Head  Porter,  Chapel  Porter,  and  the  man  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  College  gate,  are  obliged  to  wait  at  Commons  on  the  tables  of  the  Fellows  and 
Students.  They  lay  the  cloth  daily  at  their  respective  tables,  clean  the  knives,  forks, 
sPopns>  delft,  &c.,  and  are  responsible  for  the  furniture  belonging  to  their  respective  tables. 

There  are  seven  Housemaids—one  for  the  Library,  one  for  the  Engineering  School,  three 
for  the  staircases  of  the  several  buildings  of  the  College,  and  two  for  the  Dining  Hall. 

We  do  not  here  include  the  Labourers,  Tradesmen,  and  Workmen  employed  in  the 
College,  nor  the  inferior  officers  employed  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  the  Astronomical 
Observatory,  the  Magnetical  Observatory,  the  Engineering  School,  or  the  Anatomical 
School : nor  do  we  include  the  Clerks  of  the  Library,  as  they  have  been  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  special  Papers  relating  to  those  departments. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Buttery,  who  is  also  accidentally,  but  not  necessarily,  Registrar  of  the 
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University  Electors,  is  an  officer  of  considerable  trust  and  importance.  His  duties  are  to 
keep  the  College  books,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  J unior  Dean  and  tbe  Senior 
Lecturer ; to  record  fines,  and  keep  an  account  of  them ; to  receive  the  payments  made  by 
Students  for  Commons,  and  to  make  up  the  half-yearly  accounts  of  the  Students  for  the 
Junior  Bursar.  He  accounts  to  the  Bursar  quarterly  for  the  moneys  that  pass  through 
his  hands.  His  duties  as  Registrar  of  University  Electors  are  defined  in  the  Act  5 and  6 
Vic.,  c.  74. 

In  the  kitchen  there  is  the  Cook,  who  is  also  Caterer;  an  Assistant  Cook,  aud  two 
Kitchen-men ; the  Kitchen-clerk ; and  four  women  servants. 

There  is  also  a Clerk  of  the  Cellar,  a Knife  Butler,  and  two  Cellar  Butlers.  The  first  of 
these  has  the  charge  of  the  Cellar,  and  keeps  an  account  of  the  beer,  &c.,  used  at  Commons. 
The  three  Butlers  have  the  charge  of  the  Plate,  Table-linen,  &c.,  used  at  Commons,  and 
act  as  Head-waiters  and  superintendents  of  the  other  attendants  in  the  Hall  during  dinner. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Works  is  an  architect,  whose  business  it  is  to  inspect  the  buildings  of 
the  College,  the  Astronomical  Observatory,  and  the  Botanic  Gardens ; to  check  the  work- 
men’s and  tradesmen’s  accounts  for  every  thing  done  in  connexion  with  the  buildings,  and 
to  see  that  the  works  done  by  Carpenters,  Painters,  Slaters,  Ironmongers,  and  Builders, 
are  properly  executed. 

3.  What  is  the  amount  of  them  respective  emoluments,  and  in  what  manner  derived? 

The  Head  Porter  receives  a salary  of  £200  a year,  with  £40  a year  allowance  for  a 
house.  Besides  this,  it  is  his  duty  to  prepare  Testimoniums  of  Degrees  under  the  direction 
of  the  Registrar ; but  this  latter  duty  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  office  of  Head 
Porter.  For  this  he  receives  certain  fees  on  Testimoniums,  which,  during  the  year  1852, 
amounted  to  £97  10s.,  from  which  is  to  be  deducted  £24  7s.  6cZ.  paid  for  parchment 
for  Testimoniums. 

The  Sacristan,  or  Chapel  Porter,  receives  a salary  of  £48  15s.  id.,  with  £25  a year  for 
a house.  He  holds  also  (but  not  necessarily)  the  office  of  University  Bedell,  for  which  he 
receives  certain  fees  on  Degrees,  the  amount  of  which,  during  the  year  1852,  was 
£46  15s.  M. 

The  inferior  Porters  receive  wages  varying  from  £37  5s.  8 d.,  which  is  the  minimum,  to 
£71  5s.  8 d.,  the  wages  of  the  Letter  Porter,  which  is  the  highest.  The  variation  is  caused 
by  extra  duties,  which  have  been  imposed  on  some  Porters,  as  already  stated;  and  by  a 
compensation  given  to  some  of  them,  in  consequence  of  a change  made  some  years  ago  in 
the  management  of  the  Commons,  by  which  some  Porters  were  deprived  of  certain  perqui- 
sites that  formerly  belonged  to  them.  This  compensation  is  not  given  to  any  Porter  who 
was  elected  since  the  changes  alluded  to.  The  total  amount  of  the  wages  now  paid  to 
the  inferior  Porters  is  £1,197  4s.  8 d.  None  of  these  Porters  is  provided  with  residence 
except  the  man  in  charge  of  the  gate  of  the  Anatomy  School,  who  resides  in  the  lodge  at 
Lincoln-place;  and  the  man  at  the  Provost’s  gate,  who  resides  in  the  lodge  of  the  Provost’s 
house. 

The  inferior  Porters,  in  addition  to  their  wages,  receive  livery,  and  some  who  are  not  in 
livery  receive  two  suits  of  clothes  in  the  year  : the  annual  cost  of  this  is  from  £300  to 
£320. 

Pensions  are  also  paid  to  disabled  or  superannuated  Porters,  and  to  widows  of  deceased 
Porters.  The  present  annual  amount  of  these  is  £437  14s. 

The  Housemaids  receive  £16  a year  each,  except  the  Housemaid  of  the  Engineering 
School,  whose  duties  are  more  considerable,  and  who  receives  £31  7s.  8 d.;  and  the  Library 
Housemaid,  whose  wages  are  £16  16s.  None  of  them  are  boarded  or  lodged.  The 
total  amount  of  the  wages  paid  to  Housemaids  in  the  year  is  £128  3s. 

The  Carter,  who  supplies  carts  and  horses,  receives  a fixed  salary  of  £78  a year. 

The  Cook  receives  a salary  of  £100  a year  as  Cook,  and  £60  a year  as  Caterer,  out  of 
which  he  pays  an  Assistant  Cook.  The  other  wages  of  the  servants  employed  in  the 
kitchen  and  commons  department  are  as  follow : — 


Answers  of 
the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows 
to  the  Questions  in 
Paper  No.  33. 

The  Porters  and 
other  inferior  Officers . 
of  the  College. 


One  Kitchen-man, 

Assistant  Kitchen-man, 

Clerk, 

One  Woman,  at 

Three  do.,  at  £16, 

One  do.,  at 

Laundress  for  washing  the  table-cloths  used  at  Commons, 

Clerk  of  the  Cellar, 

Knife-Butler, . 

Two  Cellar-Butlers,  . 


.£32 

14 

3 

. 6 

0 

0 

. 18 

0 

0 

. 24 

15 

4 

. 48 

0 

0 

. 7 

0 

0 

119 

0 

0 

. 67 

3 

0 

. 80 

0 

0 

. 36 

18 

8 

The  Clerk  of  the  Buttery  receives  a salary  of  £400  a year.  The  Registrar  of  University 
Electors  has  no  fixed  salary,  but  receives  5 per  cent,  on  the  sums  paid  by  Electors. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Works  is  paid  a salary  of  £100  a year. 

Dr.  Mackay  receives  £200  a year  for  keeping  the  walks,  grass-plots,  and  borders  of  the 
College  Park  and  Courts  in  order.  Out  of  this  sum  he  finds  his  own  labourers. 

4.  What  are  the  annual  expenses  on  account  of  the  inferior  officers  of  the  College,  and 
from  what  funds  are  these  expenses  defrayed  ? 

The  annual  expenses,  above  given  in  detail,  arc  defrayed  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
College. 
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Answers  or 
the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows 
to  the  Questions  in 
Paper  Mo.  33. 

The  Porters  and 
other  inferior  Officers 
of  the  College. 


The  following  is  an  abstract,  showing  the  total  amount  of  expenses  on  account  of  inferior 
officers  of  the  College : — 


Head  Porter  and  Sacristan,  .... 

.£313 

15 

4 

Inferior  Porters,  ...... 

. 1,197 

4 

8 

Livery  of  Porters, 

. 300 

0 

0 

Pension  to  Porters  and  their  Widows, 

. 437 

14 

0 

Housemaids, 

. 128 

3 

0 

Salaries  to  Servants  in  Kitchen,  Cellars,  and  Hall, 

. 599 

11 

3 

Clerk  of  the  Buttery, 

. 400 

0 

0 

Clerk  of  the  Works, 

. 100 

0 

0 

Dr.  Mackay  for  care  of  Park,  &c., 

. 200 

0 

0 

£3,676  8 3 


January  25,  1853. 


By  order  of  the  Board, 

(Signed)  H.  Lloyd, 

Registrar. 


Paper  Mo.  34. 

Questions 
ADDRESSED  TO 
the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows. 

Divine  Service  in  the 
College  Chapel. 


PAPER  No.  34.— QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  PROVOST  AND  SENIOR  FELLOWS. 

Divine  Service  in  the  College  Chapel. 

1.  To  what  extent  have  the  rules  respecting  Divine  Service  in  the  College  Chapel  under 
the  Statutes  of  King  Charles  the  First  been  modified  by  subsequent  Royal  Statutes,  by 
Decrees  of  the  Board,  or  by  usage  ? 

2.  What  officers  of  the  College  are  now  required  to  take  part  in  the  performance  of 
Divine  Service,  and  by  what  authority  are  they  so  required  ? 

3.  Are  the  Scholars  or  Students  required  to  take  any  part  in  the  performance  of  Divine 
Service ; and  if  so,  by  what  authority  ? 

4.  What  is  the  number  of  the  University  Preachers,  and  by  whom  and  from  what  body 
are  they  selected  ? 

5.  At  what  time  and  under  what  regulations  was  the  Donellan  Lectureship  established  ? 

6.  To  what  extent  have  these  regulations  been  altered  by  subsequent  regulations  of  the 
Provost  and  Fellows  ? 

7.  What  are  the  salaries  of  “the  University  Preachers  and  other  Officers  connected  with 
the  College  Chapel  ? 

8.  What  are  the  expenses  of  the  Choir,  and  what  are  the  other  expenses  connected  with 
the  College  Chapel,  besides  the  salaries  of  Officers  and  the  Choir  ? 

9.  From  what  funds  are  such  expenses  defrayed  ? 


Answers  of 
the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows 
to  the  Questions  in 
Paper  Mo.  34. 

Divine  Service  in  the 
College  Chapel. 


Answers  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  to  the  Questions  in  Paper  No.  34. 

Divine  Service  in  the  College  Chapel. 

1.  To  what  extent  have  the  rules  respecting  Divine  Service  in  the  College  Chapel  under 
the  Statutes  of  King  Charles  the  First  been  modified  by  subsequent  Royal  Statutes,  by 
Decrees  of  the  Board,  or  by  usage  ? 

The  provisions  of  the  Statutes  of  Charles  I.  respecting  the  performance  of  Divine  Service 
in  the  College  Chapel,  have  been  repealed  or  altered  by  subsequent  Royal  Statutes  in  the 
following  particulars : — 


(i.)  The  number  of  Services  has  been  changed  from  three  to  two  in  each  day,  by  3 
Gul.  IV. 

(ii.)  By  60  Geo.  III.  and  3 Gul.  IV.  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Visitors,  are  enabled  to  alter  the  hours  of  Divine  Service,  which  were  originally 
fixed. 

(hi.)  By  8 Geo.  II.,  chap  5,  the  provision  requmng  the  attendance  of  the  Provost,  Fellows, 
Scholars  and  other  Students  of  the  College,  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick’s  on  Sunday 
evenings  during  Lent,  is  repealed ; and  the  performance  of  Divine  Service  in  the  College 
Cliapel  is  enjoined  at  these  times  as  at  others. 

(iv.)  By  3 Gul.  IV.  the  Evening  Service  in  the  College  Chapel  is  performed  by  the  Junior 
Dean  for  the  time  being. 


The  abbreviated  form  of  the  early  Morning  Service  on  week-days,  prescribed  in  the 
Statutes  of  Charles  I.,  has  been  discontinued  since  the  number  of  Services  was  reduced 
from  three  to  two,  such  form  being  now  inconsistent  with  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  are  not  aware  of  any  instances  in  which  the  rules  respect- 
ing Divine  Service,  under  the  Statutes  of  Charles  I.,  have  been  modified  by  decrees  of  the 
Board,  or  by  usage,  except  in  the  election  to  the  office  of  Sacristan,  who  is  not  now  selected 
from  the  poorer  Students,  no  Student  being  now  employed  in  menial  offices. 
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/ 2.  What  Officers  of  tile  College  are  now  required  to  take  part  in  the  . performance  of 
Divine  Service,  and  by  what  authority  are  they  so  required  ? ...  Senior- Fet-lows 

The  persons  now  required  to  take  part  in  the  performance  of  Divine  Service  m the  To  the  Questions  i* 
College  Chapel  are  the  Resident  Masters  of  Arts,  being  in  Holy  Orders.  (3  Gul.  IV .)  1 he  • Paper  No.  at. 
performance  of  Evening  Service  is,  by  the  same  Statute,  imposed  on  the  Junior  Dean.  . . Divine 

■ 3.  Are  the  Scholars  or  Students  required  to  take  any  part  in  the  performance  of  Divine  College  Chapel. 

Service ; and  if  so,  by  what  authority . . . ' • 

’ Graduate  Scholars  are  required  to  read  the  Lessons  on  ordinary  week-days  in  rotation. 

This  is  an  ancient  usage;  and  is  (it  is  believed)  the  practice  in  many  of  the  Colleges  ot 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  well  as  in  Dublin.  Two  Sizars  are  appointed  to  repeat  the 
Responses,  and  receive  a small  salary.  ' . 

4.  What  is  the  number  of  the  University  Preachers,  and  by  whom  and  from  what  body 

are.they  selected  ? . . . ..  . _ ’’ 

The  University  Preachers  are  six  in  number;  they  are  selected  by  the  I rovost  from 
among  the  Fellows.  , . , , ,.  . . 0 

5.  At  what  time  and  under  what  regulations  was  the  Donnellan  Lectureship  established  ! 

■ The  Donnellan  Lectureship  was  established  in  the  year  1794  ; the  regulations  then  made 

are  contained  in  the  following  extract  from  the  College  Registry-: — , 

• “Feb.  22,  1794.  Whereas  a legacy  of  £1,243  lias  been  bequeathed  to  the  College  ot 
Dublin,  by  Mrs.  Anne  Donnellan,  for  the  encouragement  of  Religion,  Learning,  and  Good 
Manners ; the  particular  mode  of  application  being  intrusted  to  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows : ....... 

■ • . “ Resolved,  . ' 

“ i.  That  a Divinity  Lecture,  to  which  shall  be  annexed  a salary  arising  from  the  interest 
of  £1,200,  shall  be  established  for  ever,  to  be  called  Donnellans  Lecture.  ■ - 

“ 2.  That  the  Lecturer  shall  be  forthwith  elected  from  among  the  Fellows  of  said  College, 
and  hereafter  annually  oh  the  20th  of  November.  • 

“3.  That  the  subject  or  subjects  of  the  Lectures  shall  be  determined  at  the  time  ot 
election  by  the  Board,  to  be  treated  of  in  six  Sermons,  which  shall  bo  delivered  in  the 
College  Chapel  after  Morning  Service  on  certain.  Sundays,  to  be  appointed  on  the  20th  ot 
November  next  after  the  election  of  the  Lecturer,  and  within  a year  from  said  appointment. 

“-4.  That  one  moiety  of  the  interest  of  the  said  £1,200.  shall  be  paid  to  the. Lecturer  as 
soon  as  he  shall  have  delivered  the  whole  number  of  Lectures,  and  the  other  moiety  as 
soon  as  he  shall  have  published  four  of  the  said  Lectures;  one  copy  to  be  deposited  .in 
the  Library  of  the  College;  one  in. the  Library  of  Armagh;  one  m the  Library  ot  St. 

Sepulchre  ; one  to  be  given  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  one  to  the  1 rovost  ot 
the  College.”  . ' „ . 

< 6.  To  what  extent  have  these  regulations  been  altered  by  subsequent  regulations  ot  the 
Provost  and  Fellows?  . . . . ' . , 

By  a recent  regulation  of  the  Board  the  Donnellan  Lectureship  is  no  longer  contined  to 
Fellows,  but  is  tenable  by  an  Ex-Fellow  or  by  any  Bachelor  of  Divinity  ot  the  University 
of  Dublin.  The  Lecturer  is  now  elected  in  the  course  of  the  Michaelmas  derm ; and  it  is 
usual  for  each  Candidate,  in  sending  in  his  application,  to  state  the  subject  upon  which  he 

P'  tfwhat  are  the  salaries  of  the  University  Preachers  and  other  Officers  connected  with 
the  College  Chapel  ? ’ , rm  , 

The  salary  of  each  of  the  University  Preachers  is  £20,  late  currency.  the  salary  ot 
the  Organist  is  £40,  late  currency;  and  that  of  Teacher  of  the  Choristers  £30.  I he 
members  of  the  Choir  are  paid  variously  : some  of  them  receive  £40  a year,  late  currency ; 
others,  more  recently  elected,  receive  one  guinea  for  each  day  ot  attendance,  and  others 
half-a-guinea.  _ „ , ...  . '. 

There  are  no  other  paid  officers  connected  with  the  College  Chapel,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Provost’s  Marker,  the  six  Chapel  Markers,  and  the  two  Chauntcrs.  The  1 rovost  s 
Marker  is  a Scholar;  appointed  by  the  Provost  to  keep -an  account  of  those  who  receive  the 
Holy  Communion.  His  salary  is  derived  from  the  entrance  fees  of  Students,  and  is  there- 
fore variable  ; its  amount  was  £45  19s.  in  the  last  year.  The  Chapel  Markers  are  Scholars, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  make  a return  to  the  Junior  Dean  of  the  attendance  ox  Students  at 
Chapel;  the  salary  of  each  is. £20,  late  currency.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Chauntcrs  to  read 
the  Responses ; they  are  selected  from  among  the  Sizars,  and  receive  a salary  ot  £10,  late 

currency.j  K ^ expcngeg  of  th(?  (jj)oil.;  ana  what  are  the  other  expenses  connected  with 
the  College  Chapel,  besides  the  salaries  of  Officers  and  the  Choir  ? 

The  expenses  of  the  Choir  amounted  to  £497  Pis.  6 cl.  in  the  last  year.  There  arc  no  other 
expenses  connected  with  the  College  Chapel  beyond  those  enumerated,  with  the  exception 
of  the  wages  .of  Chapel  Porters  and  the  cost  of  repairs.  The  expenses  of  lighting  and  beat- 
ing are  included  in  the  general  household  expenses  of  the  College. 

9.  From  what  funds  are  such  expenses  defrayed  ? 

All  the  expenses  above  referred  to  are  defrayed  from  the  general  funds  ot  the  College. 


By  order  of  the. Board, 
(Signed) 


H.  Lloyd, 


Registrar. 
2 M 
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Paper  No.  35. 
Questions 

ADDRESSED  TO 

the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows. 

The  Eevenues  of 
Trinity  College. 


PAPER  No.  35.— QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  PROVOST  AND  SENIOR  FELLOWS. 

The  Revenues  of  Trinity  College. 

1.  Enumerate  the  sources  from  which  the  Revenues  of  Trinity  College  are  derived? 

2.  What  was  the  amount  received  from  each  source  in  each  of  the  years  1848,  1849, 
1850,  1851,  and  1852  ? 

3.  State,  with  respect  to  the  estates  of  the  College,  the  total  extent  in  statute  acres,  the 
total  value  as  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  present  rental,  the  greatest,  least,  and 
average  amount  of  fines  received  during  the  past  ten  years  ? 

4.  Have  the  College  any  other  estates  than  those  mentioned  in  the  return  made  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1851  ?*  if  so,  give  the  particulars  with  respect  to  them  required  by 
that  return. 

5.  Have  the  tenants  of  the  College  to  pay  the  entire  of  the  poor-rates,  or  are  they 
entitled  to  deduct  them  from  the  rent  payable  to“the  College  ? 

6.  What  is  the  total  average  annual  amount  paid  by  the  immediate  tenants  of  the  College 
in  fees  to  the  Officers  and  Agents  of  the  College,  and  in  the  law  costs  incident  to  the  renewals 
taken  out  by  the  tenants  ? 

7.  State  the  principle  on  which  the  renewal  fines  paid  to  the  College  have  been  fixed, 
and  in  what  manner  they  are  now  appropriated  ? 

8.  In  how  many  cases  have  Perpetuities  been  granted  under  the  Trinity  College  Dublin 
Leasing  and  Perpetuity  Act,  1851  ? 

9.  Are  any  additional  powers' required  to  enable  the  Provost  and  Fellows  to  manage  the 
College  estates  in  the  manner  most  for  the  advantage  of  the  College  ? 

1 0.  In  what  manner  are  the  funds  of  the  College  now  invested,  and  does  any  income 
arise  from  temporary  balances  or  from  permanent  investments? 

11.  In  what  manner  have  the  sources  of  College  income  other  than  rents  and  renewal 
fines  and  interest  from  investments  been  obtained,  and  by  what  authority  has  the  amount 
of  each  source  been  fixed  ? 

12.  What  proportion  of  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  College  funds  is  fixed — 

(а)  By  Royal  Statutes  ? 

(б)  By  Decrees  of  the  Board  and  Visitors  ? 

(e)  By  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  ? 

13.  In  what  manner  and  to  what  purposes  have  the  Revenues  of  the  College  been  applied 
during  the  past  year? 

14.  State  the  total  expenditure  out  of  funds  of  the  College  in  each  of  the  years  1848, 
1849,  1850,  1851,  and  1852? 

15.  By  what  officer  of  the  College  are  the  accounts  kept,  and  to  whom  is  he  bound  to 
account  ? 

16.  By  what  officer  are  the  accounts  examined? 

1 7.  By  whom  is  the  Auditor  appointed,  and  from  what  body  is  he  usually  selected? 

18.  Is  the  annual  balance  sheet  and  statement  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
College  published  to  any  officers  or  members  of  the  College  or  University,  except  the  Pro- 
vost and  Senior  Fellows  ? 

19.  State  with  respect  to  each  of  the  endowments  in  the  annexed  list ; the  manner  in 
which  the  endowments  are  secured  to  the  College ; in  whose  names  and  in  what  manner  the 
funds  or  lands  out  of  which  the  endowments  arise  are  now  held ; whether  any  legal  or  other 
difficulty  has  arisen  in  securing  the  endowment,  or  in  managing  the  funds  or  property  from 
which  it  arises,  and  whether  the  endowment  is  subject  to  any  fluctuation  in  value,  or  any 
risk  of  being  entirely  lost. 

20.  Are  there  any  other  special  endowments  connected  with  the  College  besides  those 
in  the  list  ? and  if  so,  state  the  same  particulars  with  respect  to  them. 


List  of  Special  Endowments  in  Trinity  College. 

1.  Archbishop  King’s  Lectureship  in  Divinity. 

2.  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professorship  of  Hebrew. 

3.  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professorship  of  Oratory. 

4.  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

5.  The  Andrews’  Professorship  of  Astronomy. 

6.  The  Queen’s  Professors  of  Modern  Languages. 

7.  The  Whately  Professorship  of  Political  Economy. 

8.  The  Professorship  of  Irish. 

9.  The  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 

10.  The  Librarian  of  the  Lending  Library. 

11.  The  Royal  Exhibitions  or  Royal  Scholarships,  or  Queen’s  Scholarships. 

12.  Erasmus  Smith’s  Exhibitions. 

13.  The  Foyle  College  Exhibitions. 

14.  The  Middleton  Prizes. 

15.  The  Exhibitions  founded  by  the  Academic  Association. 

16.  The  Downes  Exhibitions. 

17.  The  Sterne  ,-, 

18.  The  Worrall  „ 


* This  return  is  given  in  pages  273-278. 
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19.  The  Griffith  Exhibitions. 

20.  The  Parsons  „ 

21.  The  Yelverton  „ 

22.  The  Crowe  „ 

23.  The  Span  „ 

24.  The  Avary  „ 

25.  The  Clanbrassil  „ 

26.  The  Lloyd  „ 

27.  The  Wray 

28.  The  Donnellan  Lectureship. 

29.  Madden’s  Premium. 

30.  Dr.  Downes’  Divinity  Premiums. 

31.  The  Primate’s  Hebrew  Premiums. 

32.  Bishop  Law’s  Mathematical  Prizes. 

33.  Bishop  Berkeley’s  Gold  Medals. 

34.  The  Saint  Columba  Irish  Scholarships 

35.  The  Bedell  Scholarships. 

36.  The  Kyle  Irish  Prize. 

37.  The  Elrington  Theological  Prize. 


Paper  No.  35. 
Questions 

ADDRESSED  TO 

the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows. 

The  Revenues  of 
Trinity  College. 


Answers  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  to  the  Questions  in  Paper  No.  35. 
The  Revenues  of  Trinity  College. 


Answers  of 
the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows 
to  theQuestions  in 
Paper  No.  35. 


1.  Enumerate  the  sources  from  which  the  Revenues  of  Trinity  College  are  derived  ? 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  a classification  of  the  various  sources  from  which  the 
Revenues  of  Trinity  College  are  derived 


The  Revenues  of 
TrinityCollege. 


EXTERNAL  SOURCES  OF  REVENUE. 

1.  The  Old  Land  Estate,  Rent  and  Duties. 

2.  Provost  Baldwin’s  Estate,  do. 

3.  City  of  Dublin  Estate,  do. 

4.  Benefactions. 

5.  Dividends  on  Government  Stock. 

6.  Renewal  Fines  and  Fees. 

7.  Treasury  Allowances. 


INTERNAL  OR  DOMESTIC  SOURCES. 

1.  Fees  for  higher  Degrees  through  Senior 

Proctor. 

2.  Do.  for  A.B.  Degrees  through  Junior 

Proctor. 

3.  Entrances,  Replacements,  Half-yearly 

Payments,  and  Engineering  Fees, 
through  Junior  Bursar. 

4.  Incidentals;  comprising  Commons  and 

Cellar  Payments,  Chamber  Rents, 
Fines,  Register’s  Fees,  Letters,  Glaz- 
ing, and  Chimney-sweeping. 

5.  University  Electors. 

6.  Contingent  sources ; such  as  sale  of 

Books,  interest  on  or  reimbursement 
of  small  Advances  to  Tenants  or 
others,  sale  of  old  materials,  &c. 


As  to  certain  of  the  items,  comprised  under  the  head  of  Incidentals  in  the  above  list,  it 
is  questionable  whether  they  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  sources  of  income,  such  as  Commons 
and  Cellar  Charges,  Letters,  &c.  These  ought,  in  fact,  to  be  considered  rather  as  sources 
of  loss,  as  the  College  pays,  in  the  case  of  each  Student,  considerably  more  than  it  receives 

2.  What  was  the  amount  received  from  each  source  in  each  of  the  years  1848,  1849, 1850, 
1851,  and  1852?  „ - . 

The  following  Tables  will  exhibit  the  Revenues  from  all  these  sources  for  the  years 
specified : — 


FROM  EXTERNAL  SOURCES. 


Gross  Returns. 

1 . Old  Estate,  .... 

2.  Provost  Baldwin's  do., 

3.  City  do., 

4.  Benefactions,  . . . 

5.  Government  Stock, 

6.  Renewal  Fines  and  Fees, 

7.  Treasury  Allowances, 

Total, 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

£ s.  d. 
23,708  5 7 
2,032  7 0 

2,864  18  9 
1,625  16  8 
930  0 0 
9,310  4 9 
511  13  8 

£ s.  d. 
16,055  13  6 
1,535  4 1 

943  4 1 
1,325  3 6 
1,020  0 0 
3,618  2 5 
511  13  8 

£ s.  d. 
18,342  0 11 
1,638  6 0 
1,566  9 2 
1,105  1 2 
1,020  0 0 
6,833  17  2 

511  13  8 

£ s.  d. 
26,566  5 6 
2,434  16  0 

1,365  11  11 
1,020  0 0 
5,898  16  4 
511  13  8 

£ s.  d. 
24,195  1 2 

1,470  11  1 

2,126  13  5 
1,306  5 3 
1,020  0 0 
5,364  2 6 
511  13  8 

40,983  6 5 

25,009  1 3 

31,017  8 1 

39,677  7 6 

35,994  7 1 

2 M 2 
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1 . Higher  Degrees, 

2.  A.B.  Degrees. 

3.  Kntranees,  &e., 

4.  Incidentals,  &e.. 


913  I 0 | 91)1  10  0 ' 827  4 (i  1,277  15  (j 

2,175  0 0 2,274  12  6 I. .2,073  17  6 ! 1,834  5 0 

26,9-i.j  17  3 | 22.613  19  1 21.746  II  10.  20,130-  0 .7 

3,163  13  II  : 2,69.9  8 5 " 2,631  13  8 2,743  8 0 

95  0 0 110  0 O'-  105  0.0  140  0-4) 


In  the  case  of  tlic  external  sources  of.  income,  the  sums  are  given  exclusive  of  TTfche  Rent- 
charges  and  Poor  Rates;  and  in  that  of  the  internal  sources,  exclusive  of  Stamp  Duties. 
These  sums  arc  excluded,  as  being  in  no  wise  available  for  College  purposes. 

3.  State,  with  respect  to  the  estates  of  the  College,  the  total  extent  in  statute  acres,  the 
total  value  as  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  present  rental,  the  greatest,  least,  and 
average  amount  of  fines  received  during  the  past  ten  years  ? 

Extent  in  statute  acres, 199  573a.  2r.  i9p. 

Value  as  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor, 92,360  15  6 

Present  Rental  (including  Rent-charge), 28,576  13  9 

Greatest  amount  of  Fines  received  during  the  past  ten  rears  (1S48),  8,792  3 6 

Least  ditto  (1847), V . . 3,371  5 .5 

Average  ditto,  . _ 6 127  11  8 

4.  Have  the  College  any  other  estates  than  those  mentioned  in  the  return  made  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1851  ? if  so,  give  the  particulars  with  respect  to  them  required  by 


The  College  has  no  other  estates  than  those  the  particulars  of  which  .are  given  in  the 
return*  called  for  by  the  House  of  Commons,  A.D.  Is5).. 

5.  Have  the  tenants  of  the  College  to  pay  the  entire  of  the  poor-rates,  or  are  they 
entitled  to  deduct  them  from  the  rent  payable  to  the  College  ? 

There  is  not  any  particular  provision  respecting  the  College  estates  in  any  of  tire  Poor- 
law  Acts.  The  tenants  on  these  estates  are  consequently  allowed  the  legal  proportion  of 
the  poor-rates  when  paying  their  rents. 

. 6.  What  is  the  total  average  annual  amount  paid  by  the  immediate  tenants  of  the  College 
m fees  to  the  Officers  and  Agents  of  the  College,  and  in  the  law  costs  incident  to  the  renewals 
talcen  out  by  the  tenants? 

If  by  tins  question  be  meant  the  total  average  amount  of  fees  on  rent  and  renewal  fines, 
together  with  the  law  costs  incidental  to  the  latter,  paid  by  tenants  for  the  last  five  years, 
the  amount  is£l,SSl  9s.  10 d.  If  the  average  amount  of  fees  and  law  costs  on  renewals 
only,  the  amount  is  £577  6s.  3d. 

L State  the  principle  on  which  the  renewal  fines  paid  to  the  College  have 'been  fixed, 
and.  in  what  manner  they  are  now  appropriated? 

The  principle  is  that  of  fining  down  half  the  letting  value,  at  6 per  cent.,  according  to  the 
following  scales,  for  each  pound  fined  down 


I For  2 

-Year  Leases. 

For  40-Y 

ear  Leases. 

Years  expired. 

Fines  q. 

).,  at  6 

Years. 

Fines  q. 

,.,at6 

year. 

Fines  q.  p 

at  6 



1 

pei  ce 

it. 

per  cen 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1 

1 

0 2 

10 

21 

2 

0 

2 

0 5 

10 

22 

6 

3 

0 S 

11 

23 

5 17 

8 

4 

1 ,5 

6 

4 

0 12 

3 

24 

6 6 

5 

0 

5 

0 15 

8 

25 

6 15 

7 

6 

0 19 

4 

26 

•7  5 

> 

0 

7 

1 3 

H ■ 

27 

7 15 

2 IS 

0 

8 

1 7 

H 

28 

8 6 

0 

G 

9 

1 11 

4 

29 

3 17 

6 

10 

1 15 

9 

30 

4 8 

0 

11 

2 0 

4 

31 

4 19 

0 

12 

2 5 

n 

32 

5 11 

0 

13 

2 10 

4 

33 

14 

6 3 

6 

14 

2 15 

8 

34 

12  1 

15 

6 17 

0 

15 

3 1 

3$ 

35  ■ 

12  16 

7 

0 

16 

3 7 

U 

36 

13  12 

4 1 

17 

3 13 

5 

37 

14  8 

10 

6 

IS 

3 19  114 

38 

15  6 

0 

9 18 

6 

19 

4 6 

9 

39 

11 

10  16 

0 

20 

4 13 

11 

40 

11  15 

0 

— 

* This  return  is  given  in  pages  273-278. 
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Thd  Board,  in  conformity  with  the  Act  35  Geo.  III.  c.  23,  might  have  renewed,  reserving 
the  rent  in  the  last  preceding  renewals,  and  requiring  a fine 'on  an  equal  sum,  together  s^,oR  fcpWs-.' 
with  the  whole  increase  of  value,  and  so  liav.e  materially  added  to  their  own  incomes.  ^ptheQukstions  r 
Thev  considered,  however.:  that  this  Act  did  jiot  exempt  them  from  the  obligations  imposed  Hai-eh  ffo.  3a, 
by  chap.  22  of  Statutes  of  Charles  I.  The  Bines  are  now,  by  the  Queen’s  Letter  ot  18ol,  T|10  -Revenues  of 
appropriated  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  College.  . ,y  , r Trinity  College. 

^8.  In  how  many  cases  have  Perpetuities  been  granted  under  the  Trinity  College  Dublin 
Leasing  and  Perpetuity  Act,  1851  ? ^ 

No  Perpetuities  under  the.  new  Act  have  been  actually  perfected.  There  are  several, 
however,  under  consideration  ; and  the  time  allowed  by  the.  Act  for  effecting  such  l crpe- 
tuities  is  not  Yet  nearly  expired.  . , ' • , .,  - 

9.  Arc  any  additional  powers  required  to  enable  the  Provost  and  Fellows  to  manage  the 
College  estates  in  the  manner  most  for  the  advantage:  of  the  College  ? 

' With  respect  to  the  necessity  for  additional 'powers,  the  Board  have  no  suggestions  to 

“t;  In  wliat  manner  are  tliofumls  of  the  College  now  invested,  and  does  any  income 

arise  from  temporary  balances  or  from  permanent  investments?  • , 

It  is  usual  in  compliance  with  the  injunctions  of  the  Statutes,  to  keep  the  current  account 
of  the  College  with  the  Bank  of  Ireland;  and  this  Bank  allows  no  interest  on  deposits. 

The  permanent  money  investments  of  the  College  are  all  in  the  Government  funds,  io 
these1  when  the  balance  at  the  close  of  the  year  admits  of  it.  some  addition  is  always  made. 

'll.'  In  wliat  manner  have  the  sources  of  the  College  income  other  than  rents  and  renewal 
fines  and  interest  from  investments  been  obtained,  and  by  wliat  authority  has  the  amount  ol 

each  source  been  fixed  ? • /.  , 

The  only  sources  of  income  which  the  College  possesses  distinct  from  those  specified  in 
the  question  are,  benefactions,  and  the  payments  made  by  persons  whose  names  are  on  the 
hooks  of  the  College.  The  amount  of  the  former  is  fixed  by  the  wills  or  grants  of  the 
the  benefactors ; and  that  of  the  latter,  by  the  authority  of  the  Provost  and  Senior 

1 *1 2*" Wliat  proportion  of  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  College  funds  is  fixed— («)  By 
Royal  Statutes  ?-(/>)  By  Decrees  of  the  Board  and  Visitors  t (c)  By  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows  ? 13.  In  what  manner  and  to  what  purposes  have  the  Revenues  ot  the 

College  been  applied  during  the  past  year?  , ,,  „ P„nA^ 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  payments  made  by  the  Bursar  and  other  College 
Officers  from  20tli  November,  1851,  to  20th  November,  1852  : — 

£.  s.  d.  £ s.  a. 

I.  Payments  to  Senior  Lecturer,  Tutors,  and 

poundage  to  Junior  Bursar,  . • • 10,720  13  10 

• 2.  Payments  by  Proctor  to  sundry  University  Offi- 
cers, of  Moneys  received  for  Degrees,  . . 1 ,454  5 o 

3.  Receiver's  Fees,  and  other  expenses. in  the 

management  of  the  College  estates,  . • 2,270  8 b 

4.  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  for  Salaries  as  _ 

Fellows,  for  Degrees  and  for  Decrements,  . 4,W7  17  8 

5.  Ditto,  Compensation  for  Renewals,  • ■ 6-4^  0 0 

6.  Official  Salaries,  Senior  and  Junior  Fellows,  . 2,100  11  10 

7.  Salaries  to  Junior  Fellows,  ....  2 8 

. 8.  Do.  to  Scholars, J 

9.  Exhibitions, • • 5°u  ‘ 4 

10.  Professors’  Salaries,  and  augmentations  of 

Salaries, % 

II.  Salaries  and  expenses,  of  the  Choir,  ■ 5UU  11  ^ 

12.  Official  charges,,  including  the  expenses  of 

conducting  the  Term  and  Catechetical  Ex- 
animations,  &c.,  • • • • ■ • „ . 

13.  Stationery  and  Advertising,  . . ■ 

14.  Rents  and  Taxes,  . • • ; • J’K  i 2 

' 15.  General  Household  Expenses  and  Repairs,  . 3,903  19  j 

16.  Anatomy  House,  ditto,  ....  w “ 

17.  Museum  and  Herbarium,  ditto,  • • 0 

18.  Astronomical  and  Magnetical Observatories,  do.  492  u j 

19.  Natural  Philosophy  and  Engineering  Schools,  311  4 7 

20.  Botanical  Gardens,  total  Expenses  of,  • ™9  16  ° 

2 1 . Library,  Expenses  of,  and  purchase  of  Books, . J44  4 

22.  Room  Deposits  refunded  to  holders  of  Rooms, 

the  Board  having  made  a reduction  in  same,  500  0 u 

23.  Grants  for  Improvements  of  College  Estates,  n 

Law  Costs,  &e.,  • - ; . • • ■ lS.  ° 


4,177  17  8 
6,400  0 0 
2,100  11  10 
1,034  2 8 
1,301  18  0 

580  7 4 


1,097  12  6 
287  6 4 
1,060  11  5 

3,963  19  7 
374  10  11 
127  5 10 
292  0 4 
311  4 7 
709  13  5 
924  4 5 


•UclYV 

24.  Buildings  and  Improvements  in  Lincoln-place, 

25.  *Paid  for  Prizes  and  Medals  during  the  Year, 


2,884  13  0 
637  7 11 
1,190  1 3 


53,176  13  2 


* The  Lloyd  Exhibition  and  the  Wray  Prize 


l>y  him,  without  passing  through  the  College  Accounts. 


e not  included  in  this  sum,  being  paid  by  the  Bursar,  as  received 
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£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

53,176  13  2 

5,214  10  lOi 
2,147  19  2~ 

1,116  12  10 

8,479  2 10i 


£61,655  16  0 

Question  12,  is  one  to  which  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  give  a satisfactory 
reply,  more  especially  in  the  short  time  now  left  for  sending  in  answers.  The  division 
suggested  in  the  question  is  neither  adequate,  nor  are  its  parts  perfectly  distinct.  In  the 
foregoing  summary  of  payments  for  the  past  year,  there  are  some  which  follow  as  a matter 
of  course,  such  as  agencies,  quit-rents,  laW  costs,  &c. ; others  which  are  merely  payments 
“ in  transitu,”  such  as  payments  for  commons  and  sizings,  several  minor  charges,  certain 
payments  by  the  Proctors,  &c. ; others  again  which  are  assumed  in  the  Statutes,  but  of 
course  their  amounts  not  specified,  such  as  payments  of  servants,  household  expenses  and 
repairs,  local  taxes  and  rents,  care  and  preservation  of  grounds  and  gardens,  &c.  All  these 
are  left  to  the  discretion  and  good  management  of  the  governing  body  of  the  College. 

The  payments  more  distinctly  specified  in  the  Statutes  are  the  payments  and  official 
salaries  of  the  Provost  and  Fellows  ; the  salaries  of  the  Scholars  and  certain  Professors; 
and  the  salaries  of  certain  minor  officers. 

There  are  other  payments  the  amounts  of  which,  in  whole  or  part,  have  been  settled 
by  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  by  the  will  and  pleasure  of  benefactors, — such  as  the  salaries  of 
the  Medical  and  Surgical  Professors,  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professors,  Archbishop  King’s 
Lecturer  in  Divinity,  Donnellan  Lecturer,  Donegal  Lecturer  in  Mathematics,  Andrews’ 
Professor  of  Astronomy,  Primate’s  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy,  Professors  of  Modern  Languages,  and  all  the  Exhibitioners. 

There  are  three  classes  of  payments,  in  the  establishing  and  arranging  of  which  the  Board, 
or  the  Board  and  Visitors,  have  more  especially  exercised  their  authority : — 

i.  The  payments  made  from  the  moneys  received  for  Degrees. 

n.  The  payments  of  salaries  to  newly-created  Professors,  &c.,  charged  on  the  Decre- 
ments ; such  as,  for  example,  the  Professors  of  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Practical  Engineer- 
ing, Surgery,  Moral  Philosophy,  Biblical  Greek,  Curator  of  Herbarium,  and  Lecturer  in 
Practical  Chemistry. 

in.  Augmentations  of  salaries  of  sundry  Professors  and  Lecturers,  for  the  purpose  of 
adapting  them  to  new  and  more  extended  arrangements.  There  are  several  important 
instances  of  such  adaptations, — the  Professors  of  Astronomy,  Natural  Philosophy,  Mathe- 
matics, Law,  Medicine,  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Surgery,  Botany,  and  Archbishop  King’s 
Lecturer  in  Divinity. 

The  occasion  on  which  these  salaries  have  been  created  or  augmented  in  the  case  of  the 
several  Professors  have  been  already  fully  detailed  in  the  answers  sent  in  by  themselves  to 
the : Commissioners. 

The  payments  comprised  in  these  three  classes  amounted  in  the  past  year,  to  somewhat 
about  one-  tenth  of  the  whole  expenditure. 

14.  State  the  total  expenditure  out  of  funds  of  the  College  in  each  of  the  years  1848, 
1849,  1850,  1851,  and  1852. 

The  total  expenditure  from  the  funds  of  the  College  for  each  of  the  years  specified  in 
this  question  was  as  follows : — 

£ s.  d. 

1848,  . . 66,675  12  7 

1849,  . . 61,926  4 10 

1850,  . • 60,461  12  3 

The  cash  balance  of  1848  being  considerable,  the  sum  of  £3,511  2s.  was  paid  for  £4,000 
Consols. 

15.  By  what  officer  of  the  College  are  the  accounts  kept,  and  to  whom  is  he  bound  to 
account  ? 

The  Bursar  is  the  officer  more  especially  charged  with  the  keeping  of  the  College 
Accounts.  There  are,  however,  many  other  College  officers,  who  receive  and  make  pay- 
ments in  their  respective  departments,  such  as  the  Senior  Proctor,  Junior  Proctor,  Junior 
Bursar,  Registrar  of  Chambers,  Clerk  of  the  Buttery,  and  Registrar  of  Electors.  Their 
accounts  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  those  to  whom  they  are  respectively  bound  to  account. 
The  Bursar’s  accounts  are  examined  quarterly  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  ; and  on 
each  20th  of  November  the  accounts  for  the  year  are  minutely  inspected,  the  balance  struck, 
and  the  Bursar  called  upon  to  produce  the  Bank  voucher  for  the  Balance  in  cash. 

16.  By  what  officer  are  the  accounts  examined  ? 17.  By  whom  is  the  Auditor  appointed, 
and  from  what  body  is  he  usually  selected  ? 

The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  usually  select  the  Auditor  from  their  own  body,  in  con- 
formity with  the  powers  vested  in  them  by  the  Statutes.  He  examines  all  bills  sent  in  to 
the  Bursar  for  payment ; verifies  and  sums  up  the  quarter’s  accounts,  requiring  vouchers 
for  the  several  items ; and  prepares  the  account  for  the  “finalis  computus,”  the  items-  of 
which  are  again  summed  up  by  the  members  of  the  Board  on  the  20tli  of  November. 


£ s.  d. 

1851,  . . 65,647  11  11 

1852,  . . 61,655  16  0 


AN8WER8  OP 
the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows 
to  the  Questions  in 
Pater  No.  35. 

The  Revenues  of 
Trinity  College. 


Carried  forward, 

26.  Commons  and  Cellar  Charges,  Kitchen  Salaries 

and  Expenses,  

27.  Servants  and  other  minor  Officers, 

28.  Pensions  and  Charities, 
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18.  Is  the  annual  balance  sheet  and  statement  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
College  published  to  any  officers  or  members  of  the  College  or  University,  except  the  Pro- 
vost and  Senior  Fellows  ? 

The  Annual  Statement  of  Accounts  is  not  published.  No  information  on  this  subject  is 
ever  withheld  when  applied  for  on  proper  grounds. 

1 9.  State  with  respect  to  each  of  the  endowments  in  the  annexed  list — the  manner  in 
which  the  endowments  are  secured  to  the  College ; in  whose  names  and  in  what  manner  the 
funds  or  lands  out  of  which  the  endowments  arise  are  now  held;  whether  any  legal  or  other 
difficulty  has  arisen  in  securing  the  endowment,  or  in  managing  the  funds  or  property  from 
which  it  arises  ; and  whether  the  endowment  is  subject  to  any  fluctuation  in  value,  or  any 
risk  of  being  entirely  lost.  20.  Are  there  any  other  special  endowments  connected  with 
the  College  besides  those  in  the  list  ? and  if  so,  state  the  same  particulars  with  respect 
to  them. 

Taking  the  numbers  as  furnished  in  the  list  appended  to  these  questions,  they  are 
answered  as  follows  : — 

1.  Archbishop  King’s  Lectureship  in  Divinity, 

The  Endowment  for  Archbishop  King’s  Lectureship  consists  of  two  sums  of  £500,  late 
currency ; one  given  by  Archbishop  King  in  his  lifetime,  and  the  other  left  by  him  in  his 
will.  The  College  pays  interest  at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent.'on  the  whole  amount. 

2.  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professorship  of  Hebrew.  3.  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professorship  of 
Oratory.  4.  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy.  12.  Erasmus  Smith’s 
Exhibitions. 

The  Erasmus  Smith  Endowments  are  secured  by  the  will  of  the  late  Erasmus  Smith  and 
the  Act  of  10th  Geo.  I.,  incorporating  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  him.  They 
are  charged  on  the  estates  of  the  Testator,  which  are  now  vested  in  said  Governors. 

5.  The  Andrews’  Professorship  of  Astronomy. 

The  Endowment  for  the  Professor  of  Astronomy  is  secured  by  a Rent-charge  for  ever 
on  the  Estates  of  Provost  Andrews,  situate  in  the  county  of  Antrim. 

6.  The  Queen’s  Professors  of  Modern  Languages. 

The  Endowment  for  Professorships  of  Modern  Languages  is  secured  by  a Grant  from 
the  Crown. 

7.  The  Whately  Professorship  of  Political  Economy. 

The  Professorship  of  Political  Economy  is  endowed  by  an  Annual  Grant  from  the 
present  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  but  not  secured  beyond  his  life  or  pleasure. 

8.  The  Professorship  of  Irish. 

The  Professorship  of  Irish  is  secured  by  Bank  of  Ireland  Stock,  standing  in  the  name  of 
the  College. 

9.  The  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 

The  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History  by  Bank  of  Ireland  Stock,  in  the  names  of 
the  College  and  of  the  Professor  for  the  time  being. 

10.  The  Librarian  of  the  Lending  Library. 

There  is  no  endowment  for  the  officer  charged  with  the  management  of  the  Lending 
Library. 

11.  The  Royal  Exhibitions  or  Royal  Scholarships,  or  Queen’s  Scholarships. 

The  Queen’s  Scholarships  are  paid  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  to  the  Students 
holding  these  Scholarships,  unless  forfeited  by  inferior  answering  during  their  College 
course. 

13.  The  Foyle  College  Exhibitions.  14.  The  Middleton  Prizes.  15.  The  Exhibitions 
founded  by  the  Academic  Association.  34.  The  Saint  Columba  Irish  Scholarships.  35. 
The  Bedell  Scholarships. 

The  security  for,  and  payment  of,  these  several  Exhibitions  altogether  rest  with  the 
founders. 

16.  The  Downes’  Exhibitions. 

The  Downes’  Exhibitions  are  secured  by  a Rent-charge  for  ever  of  £50  a year  late 
currency. 

17.  The  Sterne  Exhibitions. 

The  Sterne  Exhibitions  are  secured  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  paid  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  Sterne  Charities  to  the  Bursar.  The  amount  is  £50  per  annum,  late  currency. 

18.  The  Worrall  Exhibitions. 

The  Worrall  Endowment  consisted  of  grounds  and  houses  in  High-street,  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  which  were  purchased  in  the  year  1823  by  the  Wide-street  Commissioners,  and  the 
purchase  money  invested  in  the  funds,  in  the  name  of  the  College. 

19.  The  Griffith  Exhibition.  20.  The  Parsons  Exhibitions.  21’.  The  Yelverton  Exhi- 
bitions. 21.  The  Avary  Exhibitions.  30.  Dr.  Downes’ Divinity  Premiums. 

These  several  Exhibitions  were  founded  by  the  payment  of  sums  of  money  to  the  Col- 
lege, for  which  interest  is  paid  by  the  College  at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent. 

22.  The  Crowe  Exhibitions. 

The  Crowe  Exhibitions  are  secured  on  a moiety  of  the  tithes  of  the  parish  of  Culmullen, 
in  the  county  of  Meath. 

23.  The  Span  Exhibition. 

The  Span  Exhibition  arises  out  of  the  profit  rent  of  a house  in  Francis-street,  in  the  city 
of  Dublin. 

25..  The  Clanbrassil  Exhibitions. 


Answers  of 
tjie  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows 
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Paper  No.  35. 

The  Revenues  of 
Trinity  College. 
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The  Clanbrassil  Exhibitions  took  thoir  origin  from  a sum  of  £100,  given  to  the  College, 
-in  the  year  1698,  by  William  Hamilton,  Esq.,  in  consideration  of  which  the  Board  bound 
itself  to  pay  these  Exhibitions. 

26.  The  Lloyd  Exhibition. 

The  Lloyd  Exhibition  is  secured  by  investment  in  the  Government  Funds,  in  the  names 
of  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars,  and  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  for  the 
time  being., 

27.  The  Wray  Exhibition. 

The  Wray  Exhibition  is  secured  by  investment  in  Bank  of  Ireland  Stock,  in  the  names 
of  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars,  and  the  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  for  the  time 
being. 

- 28.  The  Lonnellan  Lectureship. 

The  Donnellan  Lectureship  is  secured  by  investment  in  the  Government  Funds  in  the 
name  of  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars. 

29.  Madden’s  Premium. 

The  Madden  Premium  is  secured  by  a small  property  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  and  a sum 
of  £4,322  7s.  ‘2d.  in  the  3 per  cent.  Consols,  vested  in  Sir  William  R,  Hamilton,  Mounti- 
fort  Longfield,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  and  John  II.  Nunn,  Trustees  appointed  in  pursuance  of  a decree 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery;  the  Trustees  named  in  Mr.  Madden’s  will  (the  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  University,  and  Chancellor  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being)  having  declined  to  act. 
This  endowment  is  subject  to  fluctuation,  so  far  as  the  part  of  it  consisting  of  rents,  from 
difference  of  poor  rates,  and  occasionally,  but  very  seldom,  insolvency  of  a tenant. 

31.  The  Primate’s  Hebrew  Prizes. 

The  Primate’s  Hebrew  Prizes  originated  in  an  annual  grant  of  £100',  late  currency, 
originally  given  by  Primate  Newcome,  in  the  year  I860;  and  continued  by  his  successor 
to  the  present  time.  It  depends  on  the  will  of  the  Primate. 

32.  Bishop  Law’s  Mathematical  Prizes. 

The  Law  Mathematical  Prize  is  .secured  by  a sum  of  £735,  given  to  the  College  in  1796, 
by  John  Lord  Bishop  of  Elpliin,  and  invested  in  the  Government  Funds  in  the  name  of 
the  College. 

33.  Bishop  Berkeley’s  Gold  Medals. 

The  Berkeley  Gold  Medals  are  secured  by  a grant  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  guineas, 
and  a die,  given  in  1752  by  Dr.  George  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne;  in  consideration  of 
which  the  Board  agreed  to  give  two  gold  medals  annually. 

36.  The  Kyle  Irish  Prize.  37.  The  Elrington  Theological  Prize. 

- The  Kyle  and  Elrington  Prizes  are  secured  to  Trustees  by  investment  in  the  Government 
Funds,  and  paid  by  them  to  the  persons  entitled  to  receive  same. 

The  only  special  endowments  which  appear  to  be  omitted  in  the  above  list,  are— 

1.  The  Briggs  Exhibition,  secured  by  money  given  to  the  College,  and  for  which  interest 
is  paid  by  the  Board  at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent. 

2.  The  Donegal  Lectureship,  secured  by  Rent-charge  for  ever,  out  of  the  Donegal  estate. 

3.  The  Southwell  Lectureship,  secured  by  a sum  of  £400,  late  Irish  currency,  given  to 
the  College,  and  invested  in  the  Government  Funds  in  the  name  of  the  College.  The 
nomination  to  this  Lectureship  is  at  present  vested  in  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  legal  or  other  difficulties  have  ever  arisen  with  respect  to 
any  of  these  Endowments,  or  in  managing  the  funds  or  property  from  whence  they  arise, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Madden  Premium  already  mentioned.  Several  of  them  are 
liable,  in  a small  degree  at  least,  to  fluctuation  from  poor  rates  and  other  charges,  or  from 
changes  in  rates  of  interest  in  the  Funds  or  Bank  Stock.  In  the  case  of  some  few, 
dependent  upon  the  wills  or  lives  of  individuals,  there  is  a risk  of  their  being  entirely  lost. 


By  order  of  the  Board, 


(Signed) 


H.  Lloyd,  Registrar. 


W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq., 

Secretary  to  the  Dublin  University  Commission. 
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PAPER  No.  36.— QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  OFFICERS  OI(  SOCIETIES  CONNECTED 
WITH  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Societies  connected  with  the  University. 


Paper  No.  3'G. 


Questions 

ADDRESSED  TO  Ol'FI- 


1.  At  what  time  and  by  whom  was  the Society  established  . 

2.  At  what  time  did  it  become  connected  with  the  University  ? 
o'  What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  connexion  ? 

4-  What  are  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  its  proceedings,  and 
have  any  publications  emanated  from  if?  , „ . , , . t , . e 

5.  What  is  the  present  number  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  what  proportion  of 

them  are  members  of  the  University  ? ...........  ...  , 

6.  How  far  do  the  authorities  of  the  College  interfere  with  the  discipline  and  internal 

arrangements  of  the  Society?  , 

7.  To  what  extent  have  they  afforded  assistance  and  encouragement  to  the  Society,  and 

contributed  funds  to  its  support? 


Societies  connected 
with  the  University. 


Answers  of  F.  G.  Ever™.  Esq.,  Auditor  of  tie  College  Historical  Society,  to  tie  Questions  R 

in  Paper  No.  36.  *»  0"“ 

1 Paper  No.  36. 

The  College  Historical  Society. 

1 At  wlat  time  and  by  whom  was  the  College  Historical  Society  established?  mOtmMs 

The  pSL  wVen  fteCohege  HistorSal  Society  was  first  instituted  cannot  be 

clearly  ascertained.  . . , „ 

2 At  what  time  did  it  become  connected  with  the  University  • . . , 

The  Journals  of  the  Society  point  to  1770  as  the  time  when  it  became  intimately  con- 
. 4 +1.0  University  In  1790,  in  consequence  of  its  refusing  to  submit  to  certain 

S pScribed^  Soard,  its ’existence  as  a College  Society  ceased  . After  an 

«cPessM  attempt  to  keep  together  the  Society,  outside  the  waUs  of  the  University  its 
connexion  with  the  latter  was  restored  in  1794.  It  was  afterwards  bioken  m 1815,  and 
finally  renewed  in  1843.  . „ 

3 What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  connexion . ( _ . 

The  Society  is  bound  by  certain  “ fundamental  regulations,  dictated  by  the  Board, 
i What  are  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  its  proceedings,  and 

was  instituted  for  the  encouragement  of  History, 

Oratory,  and  Poetry. 

The  Nature  of  its  Proceedings. 

1st  As  regards  History.  Three  Examiners  are  appointed  by  the  Society,  who  select  a 
Course  of  which  they  give  due  notice.  Medals  are  given  to  the  best  answerers 
L 2nd  With  respect  to  Oratory.  The  Society  meets  eyery  Wednesday  evening  during  its 
Session,  for  the  discussion  of  a question  (Historical  for  the  most  part),  of  which  st.r  weeks 
notice  has  been  given,  thus  insuring  ample  time  for  preparation.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
• debate  the  members  who  have  not  spoken,  mark  the  several  speeches  according  to  then 
opinion  of  the  merits.  At  the  end  of  the  Session,  a Gold  Medal  is  awarded  to  him  who, 
according  to  these  marks,  shall  appear  to  have  delivered  the  best  speeches,  and  a Sdver  Medal 
r^Tho  id  second.  When  fie  public  debate  has  terminated, 

private  business,  vis. : the  passing  of  laws  for  its  regulation,  the  election  of  new 
mM.“ Wifhmspeet  to  Poetry.  Formerly  Medals  were 

Poems  on  a given  subject,  but  of  late,  m consequence  of  a lack  of  funds,  they  have  been 
“ 4th  Sng  is  published  by  the  Society  except  the  Auditor’s  address,  which  is  delivered 
members  of  the  Society,  and  what  proportion  of 
X"ereSbnu«  all  Students  of  the  University,  in  accordance  with 

* q*' Hra  far^the  authorities  of  the  College  interfere  with  the  discipline  and  internal 
arrangements  of  the  Society  ? , . A 

So  far  as  the  " fundamental  regulations  ” before  referred  to  extend. 

7.  To  what  extent  have  they  afforded  assistance  and  encouragement  to  the  Society,  and 

contributed  funds  to  its  support  ? . f +1  'phov  also 

They  allow  us  to  meet  in  the  Dining-hall,  and  to  have  the  use  of  the  g • J 
o-ive  us  a room  for  our  Library,  rent  free,  and  coals  for  the  Library  fire.  Some  of  the 
Fellows  occasionally  take  the  chair  at  our  meetings  At  the  ^ °“on 

Session  the  Provost  presided,  and  a Senior  Fellow,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sadleir,  moved  a resolution. 
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Fundamental  Regulations  as  ordered  by  the  Board. 

( The  following  shall  be  considered  the  fundamental  regulations  of  the  College  Historical 
Society,  and  no  law  or  resolution,  in  anywise  contradicting,  suspending,  or  repealing  them 
or  any  part  of  them,  shall  be  valid  without  the  consent  of  the  Board.°  ’ 

i.  That  the  Society  consist  exclusively  of  Students  whose  names  are  on  the  College  Boobs 

except  in  the  case  of  original  members.  ° ’ 

ii.  That  none  be  admitted  as  members  who  are  below  the  standing  of  Senior  Sophister 
except  Fellow  Commoners,  who  shall  be  admissible  on  reaching  the  standing  of  Junior 
Sophisters. 

hi.  That  no  members  (original  or  other)  be  admissible  to  the  meetings  of  the  Society 
unless  in  Academic  dress.  J 

iv.  That  topics  of  religious  controversy  and  present  party  politics  be  prohibited  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Society. 

v.  That  at  every  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  chair  be  taken  by  the  President,  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents,  a Fellow,  Professor,  Resident  Master,  or  Senior  Bachelor. 

vi.  That  every  meeting  of  the  Society  terminate  before  twelve  o’clock  by  College. 

vii.  That  at  the  end  of  every  Session,  a list  of  the  Chairmen,  and  subjects  debated  during 
the  Session  be  drawn  up  by  the  Committee,  and  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  Board! 

viii.  That  every  Fellow  of  College  be  ex  officio  an  Honoraiy  Member  of  the  Society. 

(Signed)  _ F.  G.  Evelyn, 

Auditor  of  College  Historical  Society. 


Answers  of 
W.  A.  Mayne,  Esq. 
to  Questions  in 
Paper  No.  36. 


Answers  of  William  Annesley  Mayne,  Esq.,  to  the  Questions  in  Paper  No.  36. 
University  of  Dublin  Choral  Society. 


University  of  Dublin  \ At  wbat  tjme>  and  b7  whom,  was  the  University  of  Dublin  Choral  Society  established  ? 

Choral  Society.  The  University  of  Dublin  Choral  Society  was  established  by  private  individuals,  mem- 

bers of  the  University,  in  November,  1837. 

2.  At  what  time  did  it  become  connected  with  the  University  ? 

It  became  connected  with  Trinity  College  in  February,  1838. 

3.  What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  connexion  ? 

The  connexion  consists  in  the  Junior  Dean  being,  ex  officio,  a member  of  the  Committee, 
the  use  of  the  Dining-hall  of  Trinity  College  by  the  Society  as  a Concert-room,  and  the 
approval  by  the  Board  of  a certain  number  of  the  general  rules,  which  cannot  be  repealed 
or  altered  without  their  authority. 

4.  What  are  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  its  proceedings ; and 
have  any  publications  emanated  from  it  ? 

The  object  of  the  Society  is  the  cultivation  of  Vocal  Music.  Its  proceedings  are  confined 
to  concerts,  weekly  rehearsals,  and  general  meetings  of  the  members.  No  publications 
have  emanated  from  it. 

5.  What  is  the  present  number  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  what  proportion  of 
them  are  members  of  the  University  ? 

The  number  of  members  is  at  present  220.  Each  member  must  have  entered  Trinity 
College.  Dublin,  or  be  a Graduate  of  one  of  the  Universities  of  Dublin,  Oxford,  or 
Cambridge.  The  Society,  at  present,  consists  almost  exclusively  of  members  of  the 
University  of  Dublin. 

6.  How  far  do  the  authorities  of  the  College  interfere  with  the  discipline  and  internal 
arrangements  of  the  Society  ? 

The  only  power  of  interfering  with  the  discipline  and  internal  arrangements  of  the 
Society  possessed  by  the  authorities  of  the  College,  except  through  the  vote  of  the  Junior 
Dean  at  Committee  meetings,  is  that  of  withdrawing  their  permission  to  make  use  of  the 
Dining-hall  as  a Concert-room.  They,  however,  have  the  right  of  calling  upon  the  Society 
to  dissolve,  it  being  pledged  to  do  so  whenever  required  by  the  Board. 

7.  To  what  extent  have  they  afforded  assistance  and  encouragement  to  the  Society,  and 
contributed  funds  to  its  support  ? 

The  assistance  and  encouragement  afforded  to  the  Society  by  the  College  Authorities, 
as  such,  consist  in  their  permission  to  make  use  of  the  Dining-hall  as  a Concert-room;  No 
funds  have  ever  been  contributed  by  them  to  its  support. 


(Signed)  W.  Annesley  Mayne. 


Answers  of 
T.  K.  Abbott,  Esq., 
to  Questions  in 
Paper  No.  36. 

Dublin  University 
PliilosopliicalSocicty 


Answers  of  Thomas  K.  Abbott,  Esq.,  to  the  Questions  in  Paper  No.  36. 

Dublin  University  Philosophical  Society. 

establish ed^  ^ wbom’  was  tlie  Dublin  University  Philosophical  Society 

The  Dubiin  University  Philosophical  Society  was  established  in  1842  by  certain  Students 
of  the  University. 

2.  At  what  time  did  it  become  connected  with  the  University  ? 

It  became  connected  with  the  University  in  1845. 
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3.  What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  connexion  ? 

The  extent  of  such  connexion  being,  that  the  Society  meets  in  one  of  the  Lecture-rooms, - 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  the  former  being  Patron  and  the 
latter  Vice-Patrons  of  the  Society. 

4.  What  are  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  its  proceedings ; and 
have  any  publications  emanated  from  it  ? 

Its  object  is,  to  afford  the  junior  members  of  the  University  and  other  Students  an 
opportunity  of  reading  essays  on  various  subjects,  and  having  them  discussed  by  their 
fellow-members ; and  by  these  means  to  promote  among  them  intellectual  exercise.  The 
reading  and  discussion  of  these  essays  constitute  the  business  of  the  meetings.  The 
Society  has  published  five  volumes  of  Transactions. 

5.  What  is  the  present  number  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  what  proportion  of 
them  are  members  of  the  University  ? 

The  present  number  of  members  is  about  70,  of  whom  about  10  are  not  members  of  the 
University.  . 

6.  How  far  do  the  authorities  of  the  College  interfere  with  the  discipline  and  internal 
arrangements  of  the  Society  ? 

The  College  authorities  do  not  interfere  with  the  management  or  discipline  at  all. 

7.  To  what  extent  have  they  afforded  assistance  and  encouragement  to  the  Society,  and 
contributed  funds  to  its  support  ? 

They  have  afforded  assistance  by  allowing  the  use  of  one  of  the  Lecture-rooms  to  the 
Society,  and  have  on  two  occasions  made  a grant  to  the  printing  fund  of  the  Society. 


Answers  of 
T.  Ii.  Abbott,  Esq. 
to  Questions  in 
Paper  No.  36. 

Dublin  University 
Pliilosophienl  So- 
ciety. 


(Signed)  Thomas  K.  Abbott. 
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Letter  I.,  asking  for  Suggestions. 

Dublin  University  Commission, 
40,  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
18tb  December,  1852. 

Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  having  been  directed  by  their 
Commission  to  report  to  Her  Majesty  on  the  state,  discipline,  studies,  and  revenues  of  the 
University  and  of  Trinity  College,  and  also  to  report  their  opinions  on  the  subjects  referred 
to  them,  are  anxious  to  have  the  assistance  of  your  suggestions  and  advice  on  the  following 
topics : — 

1 . The  power  of  the  University  or  College  to  make,  repeal,  or  alter  statutes. 

2.  The  means  of  extending  the  benefits  of  the  University  to  a larger  number  of  Students, 
by  admitting  persons  to  Professorial  Lectures,  and  authorizing  the  Professors  to  grant 
Certificates  of  attendance,  without  requiring  any  further  connexion  with  the  University. 

3.  The  expediency  of  altering  the  system  by  which  the  higher  degrees  are  granted,  so 
as  to  make  them  real  tests  of  merit. 

4.  The  expediency  of  making  any  changes  in  the  studies  of  the  University,  so  as  to 
make  them  more  practically  advantageous. 

5.  The  expediency  of  increasing  the  number  and  endowments  of  the  Professorships,  and 
of  providing  retiring  pensions  for  the  Professors. 

6.  The  expediency  of  increasing  the  number  of  Fellowships,  and  altering  the  mode  in 
which  the  emoluments  are  distributed. 

7.  The  propriety  of  any  alteration  in  the  number  and  endowments  of  Scholarships,  and 
in  the  qualifications  required,  and  the  religious  restrictions  now  imposed  on  the  Candi- 
dates. 

8.  The  means  of  rendering  the  Student  independent  of  any  assistance  except  what  the 
College  affords  to  his  studies. 

9.  The  means  of  rendering  the  Library  more  generally  useful  than  at  present. 

10.  The  propriety  of  making  any  alteration  in  the  fees  paid  by  Students,  and  in  the 
mode  of  distributing  them. 

11.  The  means  of  rendering  the  Law  School  more  efficient  for  the  professional  educa- 
tion of  Barristers  and  Solicitors. 

12.  The  means  of  rendering  the  School  of  Physic  more  efficient  for  the  professional 
education  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

The  Commissioners  will  also  be  happy  to  receive  your  suggestions  on  any  further  subject 
connected  with  their  inquiry  which  you  may  think  desirable. 

The  Commissioners  will  feel  obliged  by  your  forwarding  to  me  any  answer  you  may 
wish  to  give  to  this  communication,  before  the  8th  of  January  next. 

I have  the  honour  to  be  your  very  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Secretary. 


The  above  letter  was  addressed  not  only  to  those  whose  answers  are  given,  but  also  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Judge  Crampton,  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Napier,  and  James  William 
Cusack,  m.d.,  University  Professor  of  Surgery,  who  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  it  but 
gave  no  special  answer.  It  was  also  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  the  Right  Hon.  Judge  Perrin,  Sir 
Philip  Crampton,  Bart. ; Sir  Henry  Marsh,  Bart. ; George  Alexander  Hamilton,  Esq.,  m.p.  ; 
Rev.  Thomas  R.  Robinson,  d.d.,  President  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ; Rev.  Henry  Griffin, 
Ex-Fellow,  and  James  Gibson,  Esq.,  but  no  answer  was  received  from  any  of  these  gentle- 
men. 
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Answer  of  His  Grace  the  Lord  Primate,  Chancellor  of  the  University.  Suggestions  of 

tub  Lord  Primate. 

Palace,  Armagh,  _ . — , 

Sir,  January  26,  1853.  cSwSSe°in 

Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  University  of  Dublin  having  forwarded  to  me,  '^"Sgestions^of^ 
through  you,  a printed  circular  requesting  suggestions  and  advice  on  certain  topics 
relating  to  Trinity  College,  I deferred  sending  an  answer  until  I had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  Report  which  I understood  that  a Committee  of  the  Senior  Fellows  were  preparing  in 
reference  to  the  subjects  brought  under  their  consideration  in  the  same  circular.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  the  persons  who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  working  of  such  an  Institution,  and 
who  have  had  long  experience  in  its  management,  are  best  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on 
the  topics  in  regard  to  which  advice  has  been  asked  for  by  the  Commissioners.  Inasmuch 
as  they  are  in  a position  to  know  and  fairly  to  estimate  the  impediments  that  are  likely  to 
hinder,  and  perhaps  entirely  to  counteract  the  beneficial  operation  of  changes,  which  might 
seem  at  first  sight  to  be  improvements  in  the  system  of  the  University.  I have  accordingly 
read  with  great  care  and  attention  the  answer  which  a majority  of  the  Senior  Fellows  have 
sent  to  the  communication  received  from  the  Commissioners.  And  I beg  to  express  my 
full  concurrence  in  the  views  which  they  have  put  forward.  I wish,  also,  at  the  same  time, 
to  add  a more  distinct  statement  of  my  opinion  upon  the  topic  marked  No.  7,  in  reference 
to  the  removal  of  the  religious  restriction  now  imposed  upon  Scholars. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction,  that  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  unjust,  to  throw  open  to  Removal  of  religious 
Roman  Catholics  the  seventy  Scholarships  which  form  part  of  the  Corporation  of  the  uPon 

College,  and  to  alter  thereby  the  Protestant  character  which  it  was  the  design  of  the 
Founders  that  Trinity  College  should  ever  maintain. 

Those  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  who  are  intended  for  its  Priesthood  have  a separate 
College  supported  for  them  by  a grant  from  Parliament  greater  in  amount  than  the  income 
derived  from  the  estates  which  Royal  munificence  bestowed  on  Trinity  College.  The  Lay 
members  of  that  communion  are  admissible,  not  only  to  Scholarships,  hut  also  to  Professor- 
ships, and  other  high  offices,  in  the  recently  founded  Queen’s  Colleges.  And  the  Roman 
Catholics  who  might  be  disposed  to  decline  availing  themselves  of  the  cheap  Collegiate 
education  thus  amply  provided  for  them,  and  who  would  prefer  entering  at  Trinity  College, 
are  the  sons  of  the  more  wealthy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry,— a class  manifestly  not 
standing  in  need  of  the  pecuniary  aid  which  the  Scholarships  supply,  in  order  to  support 
them  at  the  University.  The  change,  therefore,  seems  to  me  to  be  wholly  unnecessary.  It 
would  also,  in  my  judgment,  be  very  unjust.  For  one  of  the  main  designs  of  the  Founders 
of  the  College  was  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in  this  country.  _ And 
the  opening  of  the  Corporation  of  the  College  to  the  avowed  opponents  of  that  Religion, 
and  the  transferring  of  its  corporate  emoluments  to  them,  would  seem  plainly  to  be 
subversive  of  the  Founders’  design.  And  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  the  Reformed 
Faith  stands  no  longer  in  need  of  any  peculiar  encouragement  in  Ireland,  (which  I cannot 
think  will  be  admitted,)  or  that  its  continuing  to  enjoy  any  special  privileges  is  injurious  to 
the  general  interests  of  society,  (which  I do  not  suppose  will  he  maintained  by  any  but  the 
opponents  of  our  whole  Church  Establishment,)  1 know  not  how  such  a change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  College  could  he  justified.  On  light  grounds  to  alter  the  application  of 
funds  bestowed  by  the  Founders  for  a specific  object, — one  which  is  not  useless  m itself, 
nor  hurtful  to  tlie  public, — -would  be  to  discourage  effectually  all  future  charitable  and 
religious  foundations ; as  no  persons  could  thenceforward  reckon  on  their  bequests  being 
duly  carried  into  effect,  and  their  wishes  as  to  the  disposal  of  their  property  respected  and 
adhered  to.  . . 

I now  proceed  to  offer  a few  remarks  on  certain  suggestions  made  to  the  Commissioners 
in  some  communications  to  them  which  have  come  under  my  notice. 

Classical  Fellowships.— The  suggestion  thrown  out  by  Dr.  Lloyd  with  reference  to  an  Classical  Fellow- 
alteration  of  the  Statutes  which  regulate  the  Examination  of  Candidates  for  Fellowships, 
so  as  to  allow  in  future  a certain  number  to  be  elected,  who,  though  not  distingmshed  for 
their  Mathematical  attainments,  are  eminent  for  their  Classical  Scholarship,  appears  to  me 
to  be  of  very  great  importance.  And  I earnestly  hope  that  power  will  be  given  by  the 
Crown  to  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  to  introduce  a change  so  desirable  as  this  would  be. 

I have  had  frequent  communications  with  the  Provost  and  Board  on  questions  relating 
to  the  improvement  of  Classical  Scholarship  amongst  the  Students.  And  I am  happy  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  bearing  my  testimony  to  the  anxiety  which  they  have  always  mani- 
fested to  consider,  and,  as  far  as  was  in  their  power,  to  adopt  any  suggestion  winch  seemed 
to  be  calculated  to  promote  this  important  object.  . . . nf 

Professorship  of  Pastoral  Theolotjy.-Vn.  Lloyd’s  proposition  that  a Professorship  of 
Pastoral  Theology  should  be  founded,  is  one  respecting  the  expediency  of  which  1 . have 
great  doubts.  The  plan  has  been  tried  for  some  years  at  Oxford;  and  I have  not  heard 
that  it  has  been  found  of  much  use.  Full  inquiry  ought  to  be  made  on  this  point,  before 
the  example  of  the  sister  University  is  followed.  In  Oxford,  however,  the  duties  ot  the 
Professor  are  confined  merely  to  the  delivery  of  lectures ; there  is  no  model  parish  estab- 
lished in  connexion  with  the  Professorship,  in  which  the  Students  are  employed  as  District 
Visitors  and  Sunday  School  Teachers,  under  the  Professor’s  guidance,  with  a view  to 
prepare  them  for  the  duties  of  the  Ministry.  This  part  of  the  plan  seems  to  me  to  be  open 
to  some  objections. 
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In  the  l^st  place  the  duties  of  a District  Visitor,  if  properly  performed,  would  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  the  Student's  time.  And  his  taking  an  active  part  in  parochial  work  of  this 
kind  during  Term,  could  hardly  be  combined  with  his  giving  due  attention  to  the  studios 
prescribed  for  Senior  Sophisters  and  Candidate  Bachelors.  2ndly,  The  whole  number  of 
Divinity  Students  would  form  much  too  large  a staff  of  lay  assistants  for  any  one  parish  in 
the  City  of  Dublin.  The  parish  would  be  in  a forced  and  artificial  state  of  spiritual  culti- 
vation, which  would  hinder  its  being  a model  for  other  parishes.  And  I conceive  that  it 
would  be  decidedly  injurious  to  the  religious  interests  of  the  parish  itself,  if  it  were  thus 
to  be  overloaded  with  too  numerous  a body  of  District  Visitors  and  Sunday  School  Teachers, 
all  of  them  strangers  to  the  parish,  and  all  of  them  to  be  changed  every  year.  Any  one 
who  has  been  engaged  in  the  superintendence  of  a Sunday  School  must  see  at  once  the 
great  disadvantage  and  evil  which  would  arise  from  having  an  entirely  new  body  of  Teachers 
each  year,  who  thus  could  never  become  well  acquainted  with  the  children,  and  who  would 
have  no  connexion  with  them  after  the  year’s  instruction  had  ended.  One  of  the  great 
benefits  arising  from  having  unpaid  Teachers  in  the  Sunday  Schools  is  the  affectionate 
interest  which  they  are  led  to  take  in  their  scholars, — an  interest  which  lasts  through  life, 
and  forms  a link  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  the  parish.  Of  this  blessing  the  model 
parish  would  be  quite  deprived,  if  the  body  of  Divinity  Students, — mere  passing  strangers, 
— were  to  displace  the  Teachers  naturally  belonging  to  the  neighbourhood.  And  as  the 
attendance  of  these  young  men  would  be  only  for  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year,  the 
Sunday  School  in  the  interval  would  be  bereft  of  all  its  Teachers,  which  could  not  but 
prove  ruinous  to  it.  • Similar  remarks  apply  to  District  visiting.  Unless  the  Visitor  becomes 
in  time,  well  acquainted  with  the  families  he  visits,  he  can  afford  comparatively  little  help 
to  them  and  to  the  Pastor.  And  a constant  changing  of  Visitors  could  not  but  be  unsatis- 
factory to  the  aged  and  infirm  poor.  So  that  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  parishioners, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  in  a great  degree  sacrificed  to  the  training  of  a succession  of  classes 
of  young  Divinity  Students.  But  I apprehend,  3dly,  that  the  University  would  be  stepping 
somewhat  beyond  its  proper  province  in  thus  undertaking  the  task  of  supplying  the  Church 
and  the  country  with  a model  parish  and  a model  Pastor.  The  business  of  the  University 
is  study,  rather  than  superintending  the  practical  application  of  that  knowledge  which  it 
enables  the  Student  to  acquire  within  its  walls.  And  I am  inclined  to  think  that  a young 
Graduate  about  to  enter  into  Holy  Orders  would,  in  a more  profitable  manner  than  that 
which  is  proposed,  obtain  an  introduction  into  the  actual  work  of  the  Christian  Ministry, 
if  he  were  to  be  placed  in  a country  parish  under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  clergyman  ; 
where,  by  becoming  his  companion,  and  the  associate  of  his  District  Visitors,  and  a Teacher 
in  his  Sunday  School,  and  a Superintendent  of  his  day  Schools,  he  might  quietly  learn 
how  to  deal  with  the  ignorance  and  vice,  the  sorrows  and  the  trials  of  the  poor. 

It  will  be  perceived,  however,  that  the  observations  which  I have  made  on  this  subject 
do  not  apply  to  the  useful  practice  which  I understand  has  been  adopted  by  many  of  the 
Divinity  Students,  of  giving  their  assistance  in  the  various  parishes  in  Dublin,  as  Teachers, 
and,  as  far  as  their  studies  permit,  as  Visitors — a few  of  them  only  being  employed  in  each, 
and  without  their  displacing  thereby  the  parishioners  on  whom  naturally  and  properly 
devolves  the  duty  of  engaging  in  these  works  of  mercy  amongst  theirown  neighbours. 

Theological  Fellowships. — The  proposal  of  Dr.  Longfield  for  the  creation  of  new  Fellow- 
ships is,  in  my  opinion,  open  to  very  grave  objections.  These  additional  Fellowships 
would  necessarily  be  regarded  as  of  an  inferior  grade,  because  they  would  be  tenable  for 
seven  years  only,  and  the  holders  of  them  would  be  disqualified  from  being  Tutors.  Thus 
being  in  point  of  permanence,  profit,  and  honour  much  below  the  existing  Fellowships, 
they  would  be  competed  for  by  a class  of  men  who  had  not  ability  to  aspire  to  the  more 
durable,  valuable,  and  distinguished  posts,  which  reward  the  labours  of  the  Mathematician 
and  the  Classical  Scholar.  The  new  Fellows  would,  in  general  estimation,  rank  lower  than 
their  brethren  ; and  their  situations  would  correspond  with  the  “ Bye  Fellowships ,”  as 
they  are  denominated,  in  some  of  the  Colleges  of  Cambridge,  the  persons  obtaining  which 
arc  always  looked  on  as  second-rate  men.  A distinction  of  this  kind  introduced  into  a 
little  community  consisting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  same  College,  would  not,  I apprehend, 
conduce  to  the  harmony,  happiness,  and  contentment  of  the  body ; and  I fear  that  the  new 
Fellows  would,  ere  long,  feel  dissatisfied  with  their  position. 

I am  not  insensible,  indeed,  of  the  advantage  which  the  Divinity  School  would  derive 
from  such  a corps  of  well-instructed  Theologians,  who  might  be  employed  as  assistants  to 
the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  and  to  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  reward  for  theological  proficiency,  being,  in  a very 
marked  degree,  inferior  to  that  bestowed  on  proficiency  in  Mathematics  and  in  Classics, 
the  honour  thus  conferred  on  Divinity  as  a separate  branch  of  study  is,  at  the  same  time, 
disparaging  to  it,  and  would  operate  disadvantageous^  on  the  dignity  of  the  study  itself; 
and,  therefore,  would  hardly  seem  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  character  which  belongs  to 
Trinity  College  as  a religious  foundation,  closely  connected  with  the  Established  Church. 

The  reason  assigned  by  Dr.  Longfield  for  proposing  this  plan  is,  that  certain  benefices 
set  apart  by  the  Act  of  3 and  4 ffm.  IV.,  c.  37,  for  Fellows  and  ex-Fellows  of  Trinity  College 
have  not  proved  to  be  of  sufficient  value  to  induce  them  to  vacate  either  their  Fellowships 
or  the  livings  which  they  at  present  hold ; and  thus  the  design  of  the  Legislature  has  been 
defeated.  To  prevent  these  advowsons  from  lapsing  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Dioceses  in 
which  they  are  situated,  as  the  act  directs,  the  expedient  is  proposed  of  creating  eight  new 
situations  or  offices  in  the  College,  greatly  inferior  in  value  to  the  present  Fellowships,  and 
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by  calling  the  holders  of  them  Fellows,  thus  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  act,  Suggestions  of 

and  obtain  the  preferments  intended  for  those  who  had  obtained  permanent  Fellowships,  the  LordTrimate. 

I do  not  think  that  this  is  quite  a fair  way  of  dealing  with  the  act  in  question.  One  of  the  Theological  Fellow- 

chief  designs  of  the  Legislature,  as  I well  remember,  for  it  was  I who  recommended  the  inser-  ships. 

tion  of  that  clause  in  the  Church  Temporalities  Act,  was  to  promote  a more  rapid  occurrence 

of  vacancies  in  the  body  of  Fellows,  bv  giving  them  more  frequent  opportunities  of  retiring 

from  College  than  the  livings  already  in  their  patronage  afforded  them.  But  the  adding 

of  eight  new  Fellows,  amongst  whom  exclusively  it  is  expected  that  these  Benefices  would 

be  distributed,  does  nothing  whatever  towards  promoting  more  frequent  retirements  of  the 

original  Fellows.  And  thus  the  act  would  remain  as  inoperative  in  this  respect  as  it  has 

hitherto  been.  And  as  regards  the  proposed  Fellowships,  since  they  could  be  held  only 

for  seven  years,  there  would  ex  necessitate  be  . a sufficiently  rapid  succession  of  vacancies 

amongst  them,  without  its  being  requisite  to  stimulate  the  Fellows  to  retire  from  College 

by  holding  out  to  them  the  offer  of  the  livings  alluded  to  in  the  act. 

But  while  I thus  object  to  the  plan  as  a mere  expedient  for  securing  a certain  amount 
of  ecclesiastical  patronage  not  hitherto  made  use  of  by  the  College,  I should  be  disposed 
very  highly  to  approve  of  such  a proposal  as  Dr.  Longfield  has  made,  if  the  situations  to 
be  created  were  denominated  “Theological  Scholarships.”  The  electing  a Divinity  Student 
in  each  year,  after  a strict  public  examination,  to  a Theological  Scholarship,  which  would 
enable  him  to  continue  his  residence  at  the  University  for  a considerable  time  after  he  has 
taken  his  B.A.  degree,  in  order  to  pursue  his  studies  in  Divinity,  would,  I conceive,  be  of 
great  service  to  the  Church.  Probably  four  or  five  years  would  be  sufficiently  long  for 
such  a Scholarship  to  last,  which  would  thus  resemble  the  “ Crosse  Scholarship”  in 
Cambridge. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  I have  seen  the  observations  which  the  Provost  has 
made  on  this  subject,  and  I am  happy  to  find  that  he  so  fully  agrees  with  me  in  reference 
to  Dr.  Longfield’s  proposal. 

Removal  of  the  obligation  to  enter  into  Holy  Orders.— In  answer  to  the  inquiry  made  by  Kenioyal  of  the 
the  Commissioners,  whether,  in  case  Theological  Fellowships  were  founded,  it  would  be  intoSHo"y  Orders.' 
desirable  to  do  away  with  the  obligation  now  laid  on  the  holders  of  the  present  Fellow- 
ships to  enter  into  Holy  Orders,  I wish  to  express  my  strong  and  earnest  disapproval  of 
such  a sweeping  change  being  introduced  : although  it  might,  perhaps,  not  he  detrimental 
to  allow  one  or  two  more  than  the  Statutes  at  present  permit,  to  enter  other  Professions 
instead  of  the  sacred  Ministry.  The  universal  feeling  of  Christian  parents  has  ever  led 
them  to  wish  that  their  sons  should  be  brought  up  under  the  eye  and  care  of  the  Ministers 
of  Religion.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  in  almost  every  case  where  private 
education  is  wished  for,  the  parent  looks  out  for  a Clergyman  under  whose  roof  the  pupil 
may  be  placed.  And  this,  because  the  qualifications  that  fit  a person  for  the  Ministry  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  which  would  best  enable  him  to  superintend  the  morals  and 
conduct  of  youth.  The  Statute,  therefore,  of  Trinity  College  on  this  subject  is  only  in 
harmony  with  the  general  sentiment  which  prevails  in  every  Christian  country.  It  is  true 
that  the  enforcing  of  this  rule  may  sometimes  deprive  the  College  of  the  services  of  some 
distinguished  Mathematician,  who  may  have  a distaste  to  entering  into  Holy  Orders  ; but 
the  very  fact  of  his  having  . a repugnance  to  becoming  a Minister  of  the  Church  seems  to  be 
itself  an  indication  that  he  is  not  possessed  of  those  religious  qualifications  which  would 
render  him  fit  for  the  office  of  a Tutor,  to  whose  care  a body  of  young  Students  are  to  be 
committed  at  the  most  critical  period  of  their  lives.  If  the  duties  of  that  arduous  situation 
are  to  be  properly  discharged,  something  more  than  scientific  ability  or  classical  scholarship 
is  requisite  in  a College  Tutor ; and  the  excluding  from  that  office  all  but  such  as  are 
disposed  to  take  upon  them  the  solemn  vows  of  the  sacred  Ministry,  seems  to  furnish  the 
best  security  that  can  be  devised  for  its  being  filled  by  suitable  persons.  These  remarks, 
it  will  be  observed,  apply  in  their  full  force  to  those  only  of  the  Fellows  who  are  also 
Tutors  of  the  College. 

I do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  offer  any  observations  on  the  other  suggestions  which 
have  been  made.  But  as  the  topics  to  which  I have  now  adverted  bear  very  directly  upon 
the  interests  of  the  Church,  I have  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  state  my  views  regarding 
them. 

Marriage  of  the  Fellows. — In  conclusion,  there  is  one  suggestion  which  I am  anxious  to  ^1r0"asgc  of  the 
bring  under  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners.  It  is  this,  that  it  would  be  desira- 
ble to  have  some  restriction  introduced  into  the  Statutes  in  regard  to  the  Mari’iage  of  the 
Fellows ; either  limiting  expressly  the  number  of  those  to  whom  this  privilege  is  to  be 
granted,  or  requiring  that  none  shall  marry  until  five  or  six  years  after  they  have  been 
elected  Fellows:  so  as  thereby  to  insure  that  some  of  them,  and  especially  the  Junior 
Dean,  shall  always  be  resident  within  the  walls  of  the  College. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  John  G.  Armagh, 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 

To  W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d., 

Secretary  to  the  Dublin  University  Commission. 
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Answer  of  the  Right  Hon.  Francis  Blackburne,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University. 

Rathfarnham  Castle, 

Sir,  January  28,  1853. 

I had  the  honour  to  receive  your  Letter  of  the  18th  ultimo,  in  which  you  intimatetlie 
, desire  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  University  of  Dublin  to  have  my  suggestions 
and  advice  on  the  several  topics  therein  stated.  Being  apprized  that  His  Grace  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  and  the  Provost,  Vice-Provost,  and  Senior  Fellows  of  the  College, 
had  received  copies  of  the  same  Paper,  with  the  same  request,  I thought  it  expedient  to 
defer  my  reply  until  I should  have  seen  their  answers.  I have  now  done  so,  and  had  a full 
opportunity  of  considering  them.  To  the  information'  and  suggestions  they  supply,  I 
cannot  undertake  to  make  any  addition.  As  far  as  there  are  differences  between  their 
views,  they  contain  ample  grounds  to  enable  the  Commissioners  to  decide  on  their  respec- 
tive merits.  I therefore  have  only  to  express  my  concurrence  in  the  opinion  of  His  Grace 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  particularly  in  his  adoption  of  the  Provost’s 
observations  on  Doctor  Longfield’s  proposal.  There  is  one  topic  on  which  I would  make 
a few  remarks — it  is  the  11th,  which  relates  to  the  means  of  rendering  the  Law  Schools 
more  effective.  Their  establishment  has  been  so  recent,  that  the  degree  Of  their  success 
cannot  yet  be  fairly  appreciated.  It  was  an  important  step  in  advance,  particularly  when 
we  remember  that  theretofore  there  was  literally  no  systematic  course  of  instruction  in 
this  all-important  science.  Any  extensive  change  in  this  and  the  School  established  in 
conjunction  with  it  by  the  Benchers  of  the  King’s  Inns,  would  scarcely  be  advisable  at 
so  early  a stage  of  their  existence  ; but  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  desirable  to  obtain  from 
the  University  Professors  a report  of  the  course  of  study  and  instruction  adopted  by  them, 
and  of  the  number  and  progress  of  the  Students.  The  Professors  appointed  by  the 
Benchers  may  not  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners;  but  I have  no 
doubt  that,  with  the  sanction  of  that  body,  they  would  willingly  afford  similar  information; 
From  both  may  be  reasonably  expected  suggestions  for  extending  and  improving  the 
Course  of  Study  in  their  respective  Schools. 

The  proposition  or  suggestion  of  the  Vice-Provost  and  six  of  the  Senior  Fellows  for 
devoting  to  the  establishment  of  a Law  School  the  money  which  it  costs  the  Law  Students 
to  keep  Terms  in  London,  and  the  dedication  of  the  time  now  spent  there  to  attendance 
on  the  Schools  at  home,  deserves  most  serious  consideration.  Though  I agree  with  the 
Provost,  for  the  reason  he  states,  in  assigning  some  value  to  the  residence  of  the  Irish 
Law  Student  in  England,  the  great  increase  of  intercourse  between  the  two  countries, 
the  power  of  easily  evading  that  residence,  and  other  causes,  make  this  now  of  little  com- 
parative importance  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  self-evident,  that  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  on  Public  Lectures,  and  on  private  ones  to  small  classes,  with  Cate- 
chetical Examination,  will  impart  and  fix  the  principles  of  Law  much  more  effectually  than 
an  attendance  on  the  Courts  of  Westminster,  or  in  the  offices  of  a Special  Pleader  or  Con- 
veyancer. This  attendance,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  not  obligatory,  and  therefore  no 
certain  benefit,  no  actual  proficiency,  is  insured  by  a residence  in  London.  But  should 
importance  be  attached  to  the  peculiar  means  of  instruction  accessible  there,  a Student 
will  be  eminently  qualified  to  derive  the  utmost  advantage  of  them,  from  his  previous 
studies  and  knowledge  acquired  in  the  University. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  Francis  Blackburne, 

Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University. 

W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d., 

Secretary  to  the  Dublin  University  Commission. 


Answer  of  the  Rev.  Richard  MacDonnel,  d.d.,  Provost  of  Trinity  College. 

Provost’s  House,  Trinity  College. 

January  13,  1853. 

I beg  to  leave  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favour  of  the  18th  ult.,  in  whiclT  you 
forward  to  me  from  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  University  of  Dublin  a statement 
of  certain  topics  on  which  they  seek  suggestions  and  advice.  1 shall  endeavour  to  note 
down  briefly  such  observations  as  occur  to  me  on  those  topics,  following  the  same  order  as 
m the  printed  paper. 

1.  The  Power  of  the  University  or  College  to  make,  repeal,  o?’  alter  Statutes. 

By  Statutes  I understand  ordinances  or  Letters  Patent  of  the  Crown,  which  ordinances 
the  Crown,  in  the  Charter  of  Charles  I.,  has  reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  making. 

If  such  Statutes  are  not  contrary  to  our  Charters,  neither  the  University  nor  College  can 
repeal  or  alter  them,  unless  the  alterations  are  such  as  in  some  cases  are  provided  for  by 
the  Statutes  themselves.  Ex  vi  Termini  the  College  or  University  cannot  make  Statutes. 

2.  The  Means  of  extending  the  benefits  of  the  University  to  a larger  number  of  Stu- 
dents, by  admitting  P ersdns  to  Professorial  Lectures,  and  authorizing  the  Professors  to 
grant  Certificates  of  Attendance,  without  requiring  any  further  connexion  with  the 
University. 

If  the  scope  of  this  question  be,  to  give  a general  freedom  of  the  Lecture-room  to  all 
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persons  desirous  to  attend  the  Professor,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Lecture-room  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  is  open  to  all  ages  and  sexes,  I should  decidedly 'object  to  such  an  exten- 
sion, as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  a Collegiate  education.  But  supposing  the  admissions 
confined  to  that  class  which  might  be  called  Students,  I do  conceive  that  the  admission 
of  a body  of  externa  might,  from  their  number,  be  very  inconvenient,— and  once  a right 
is  recognised,  how  is  the  number  to  be  limited  ? Such  externs  would  be  subject  to  no 
discipline ; and  though  for  some  of  them  such  privilege  might  be  “ an  extension  of  the 
benefits  of  the  University,”  I am  sure  that  it  would  be  a diminution  of  the  benefits  of  the 
University  to  its  own  Students. 

In  the  case  of  the  Medical  Students,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  we  are  bound  to  recog- 
nise some  who  are  connected  with  us  only  by  the  slender  tie  of  that  form  of  matriculation 
which  the  Act  prescribes  ; but  in  that  case  the  evils. of  such  a system  are  diminished  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  Lectures,  which,  makes  it  unlikely  that  they  would  be  attended  by 
any  but  persons  seeking  them  professionally,  and  also  by  the  distance  and  separation  of 
the  .Medical-rooms  from  the  general  business  of  the  place.  But  our  Lecture- rooms  are 
far  from  being  closed  against  the  public.  I have  seen,  with  great  satisfaction,  extern 
Clergymen  in  the  Lecture-room  of  the  Professor  of  Divinity ; Barristers  attending  the 
Lectures  in  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy  ; and  even  ladies  at  some  Prelections 
in  Italian  Literature.  All  this  is  as  it  should  be ; and  no  inconvenience  can  arise  whilst 
such  admission  is  given  as  a matter  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  College  or  Lecturer,  and 
not  as  a right  under  a Statute. 

As  to  giving  Certificates  of  Attendance  from  the  Professors  to  those  who  are  not 
members  of  the  University,  it  would  be  the  means  of  bringing  into  disrepute  University 
education.  Mere  attendance  on  a Professor’s  Lecture  is  nothing  more  than  filling  so  much 
space  on  a bench  for  a limited  time  in  a Lecture-room. 

3.  The  expediency  of  altering  the  system  by  which  the  higher  Degrees  are  granted,  so 
as  to  make  them  real  tests  of  merit. 

This  is  a vexata  queestio,  and,  indeed,  most  embarrassing.  The  difficulty  of  enforcing 
even  a moderate  performance  of  Scholastic  exercises  by  those  men,  who  during  ten  or 
twenty  years’  absence  from  the  University,  have  laid  aside  their  books  of  Science  or  Classics, 
can  be  understood  only  by  one  who  has  himself  filled  the  place  of  Senior  Proctor.  There 
are  often  some  who,  fresh  from  their  studies,  or  having  well  kept  them  up,  would  really 
he  pleased  at  a better  opportunity  for  showing  their  attainments.  But  in  numerous  cases, 
all  that  I could,  when  Senior  Proctor  during  three  years,  successfully  insist  on  was,  that 
the  Candidate  should  he  prepared  to  read  and  translate  the  Declamations  and  Syllogisms 
which  he  was  handing  up  : as  to  the  test  of  authorship,  it  was  out  of  the  question.  In 
fact,  the  only  Degrees  that  are  a test  of  Scholastic  merit  are,  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Medicine.  As  to  Degrees  in  Music,  they  are  very  rare  : they  are  but  little 
connected  with  the  University  objects  ; but  under  present  regulations  the  tests  are  very 
severe.  But  many  of  the  higher  Degrees  merely  indicate  that  the  Candidate  obtaining 
them  is  of  a certain  standing,  that  he  has  some  money  in  his  pocket,  and  that,  so  far  as  the 
College  authorities  are  aware,  there  is  no  stigma  on  his  character.  All  this  is  unseemly* 
and  prima  facie  unworthy  of  the  University,  though  I believe  that  the  higher  Degrees  are 
with  all  Universities  very  much  matters  of  form.  But  what  is  to  be  done  ? If  there  be 
anything  of  strictness  in  the  Examination,  or  severity  in  the  test,  how  many  most  eminent 
men  in  Professional  life  will  shrink  from  any  trial  that  might  lessen  the  prestige  of  their 
character  ? How  many  Clergymen,  whose  lives  liave  been  of  great  usefulness,  may,  by 
having  much  forgotten  the  subjects  of  their  early  education,  be  deterred  from  seeking  in 
their  connexion  with  the  University  that  precedence  which  they  might  consider  as  more 
suitable  to  their  years  and  position.  The  Reform  Act,  by  extending  the  elective  franchise 
to  those  who  have  taken  the  higher  Degrees,  makes  the  question  still  more  difficult,  for 
the  Act  evidently  contemplated  an  extension  of  the  franchise  corresponding  to  the  facilitjr 
with  which  the  Degrees  were  then  acquired.  Such  extension  of  the  franchise  conferred, 
I conceive,  a great  benefit  on  the  University — I do  not  mean  in  the  matter  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence — but  as  widening  the  base  on  which  the  University  stands,  and  bring- 
ing it  in  connexion  with  the  feelings,  the  recollections,  and  the  privileges  of  its  alumni, 
however  scattered  throughout  the  land. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties  I would  make  the  test  a real  one.  But  I think  that  in 
Professional  life  some  rules  might  be  adopted  which  would  dispense  with  the  necessity  of 
a Collegiate  ordeal  in  a variety  of  cases.  I would  excuse  from  Scholastic  exercises  such 
Barristers  as  had  acquired  a certain  rank  or  position — such  as  being  Queen’s  Counsel,  hold- 
ing certain  judicial  or  official  posts.  In  Medicine,  I would,  as  at  Edinburgh,  make  the 
Doctor’s  Degree  the  first  and  final  one.  In  the  case  of  Clergymen,  recommendations  from 
their  Diocesan,  stating  professional  services,  might  justify  an  exemption  from  all  but  the 
English  sermons  for  the  Divinity  Degrees.  As  to  the  country  gentleman,  1 see  no  remedy 
for  his  case,  but  that  he  should  revise  his  Science  or  his  Classics. 

4.  The  expediency  of  making  any  changes  in  the  Studies  of  the  University,  so  as  to  make 
them  more  practically  advantageous. 

By  practically  advantageous,  I presume,  is  meant,  that  they  should  be  more  closely 
connected  with  professional  pursuits.  Such  important  changes  have  been  made  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  such  facilities  given  for  enabling  the  Student  to  commence  his  pro- 
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fessional  studies  in  his  Undergraduate  Course,  that,  until  the  effect  of  those  changes  be 
ascertained,  I should  not  like  to  see  further  alterations  made,  or  the  point  of  separation  of 
professional  from  general  studies  brought  nearer  to  the  commencement  of  the  Undergra- 
duate Course.  Those  changes  have  been  fully  explained  in  papers  sent  in  by  other  persons. 
We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  general  mental  training  and  general  information  that 
should  precede  the  Student’s  taking  up  and  confining  himself  to  a single  line.  There  is 
one  subject  which  I should  be  glad  to  see  adopted,  and  made  a distinct  part  of  our  necessary 
Term  Examinations  in  the  Undergraduate  Course.  I mean  so  much  of  the  laws  of  his 
country  as  every  cultivated  citizen  should  be  supposed  to  know.  A Text-book  might  be 
got  up  on  the  plan  of  some  used  in  the  German  Universities : hut  so  many  important 
subjects  have  latterly  been  introduced,  that  I feel  it  very  difficult  to  say  what  subject  can 
he  removed  to  make  way  for  another. 

5.  The  expediency  of  increasing  the  number  and  endowments  of  the  Professorships,  and 
of  providing  Retiring  Pensions  for  the  Professors. 

The  answer  to  this  question  must  now  be  very  different  from  what  it  would  have  been 
twenty-five  years  ago.  The  number  of  Professors  has  been  so  very  much  increased  latterly 
that  many  additional  ones  are  not  needed.  A Professorship  of  Greek  seems  to  be  the  one 
most  required.  I am  sure  it  will  be  added  as  soon  as  the  College  funds  permit,  and  will 
probably  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Professorships  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy.  From  the  answers  given  by  the  different  Professors  to  the  questions  of  the 
Commissioners,  it  is  plain  that  either  by  the  limited  tenure  of  the  Professorship,  or  by  some 
other  arrangement,  an  adequate  provision  is  made  in  nearly  all  cases  to  prevent  the 
Professorship  being  prolonged  beyond  the  competency  of  the  Professor.  I need  not, 
therefore,  trouble  the  Commissioners  with  what  would  be  mere  repetition. 

6.  The  expediency  of  increasing  the  number  of  Fellowships,  and  altering  the  mode  in 
which  the  emoluments  are  distributed. 

I conceive  that  the  number  of  Fellowships  ought  not  to  be  increased.  There  is  quite 
a sufficient  number  for  the  business  of  the  place.  The  number  cannot  be  increased  without 
diminishing  the  average  value  of  a Fellowship,  and  thereby  diminishing  the  standard  of 
competition  for  it.  The  value  would  be  diminished  in  two  ways : — 1st.  As  it  does  not 
increase  the  tuition  fund  divisible  among  the  Tutors,  it  must  diminish  the  average  share. 
2ndly.  By  making  a Senior  Fellowship,  which  is  the  principal  Prize,  more  distant.  If  it 
were  a settled  tiling  that  a man  was  to  remain  in  the  fag,  and  with  only  the  income  of  a 
Tutorial  Fellowship  for  the  entire  of  his  life,  it  would  cease  to  be  sought  for,  as  it  is  at 
present,  by  some  of  the  very  best  men  in  each  class,  who  would  prefer  taking  their  chances 
of  the  Prizes  in  other  professions. 

The.  expediency  of  adding  the  six  Non-Tutor  Fellows,  as  by  the  Royal  Letter  of 
3rd  Victoria,  is  very  questionable.  They  are  not  wanted  for  the  business  of  the  place. 
They  form  a nursery  of  discontent.  It  was  expected  by  the  framers  of  that  Letter  that 
they  would  take  the  minor  College  livings,  but  such  has  not  been  the  case ; for  it  appears 
that  the  discontent  with  their  transitory  position  is  more  than  balanced  by  its  prospective 
advantages.  I recommend  that  three,  at  least,  of  those  Fellowships  be  gradually  abolished, 
by  taking  the  opportunity,  when  there  happen  to  be  two  vacant  Fellowships,  to  fill  up  but 
one.  As  to  the  place  of  Expectant-Fellow,  created  by  that  Queen's  Letter,  it  is  generally 
condemned  as  an  ill-judged  measure. 

As  to  the  remaining  part  of  this  topic,  “ the  altering  the  mode  in  which  the  emoluments 
are  distributed,”  I have  a very  strong-  feeling  as  to  the  necessity  of  making  some  change  in 
the.  distribution  of  the  tuition  money.  Upon  the  old  system  each  Tutor  received  the 
entire  tuition  money  of  his  pupils  ; and  all  Tutorial  Lectures  (as  distinct  from  the  Public 
Lectures),  were  given  by  each  Tutor  to  his  own  pupils.  Each  Tutor  felt  that  his  income 
was  dependent  upon  the  public  opinion  of  his  competency  and  attention ; the  pupils  were 
his. own,  in  fact  as  well  as  name;  he  owed  his  income  to  them ; the  connexion  was  one  of 
friendly  and  frequent  intercourse,  and  there  was  created  a parental  feeling,  as  that  between 
an  elder  and  a younger  brother. 

Under  arrangements  adopted  in  the  year  1834,  and  sanctioned  by  the  then  Provost, 
the  late  Dr.  Lloyd,  all  the  tuition  money  was  put  into  a common  fund,  and  distributed 
according  to  a fixed  scale  amongst  the  Tutors,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  pupils  which 
each  Tutor  had.  The  Tutorial  Lectures  were  in  like  manner  distributed  among  them ; 
and  all  these  regulations  were,  I should  say,  beautiful,  as  to  the  symmetry  and  order  of  the 
arrangements. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  old  system  were,  the  occasional  anomalous  inequalities  of  the 
distribution,  the  number  of  pupils  under  a Tutor  very  often  depending  upon  the  extent 
of  his  connexions,  upon  his  habits  of  life,  as  leading  him  more  into  society,  the  extent  of  his 
acquaintance  with  schoolmasters  throughout  the  country,  and,  in  times  of  political  excite- 
ment, his  conspicuousness  and  forwardness  in  taking  a part  in  political  movements.  These 
influential  causes  being  irrespective  of  a Fellow’s  merits  as  a.  Tutor,  made  the  distribution 
of  pupils  often  very  unsuitable.  Further,  the  anxiety  to  obtain  pupils — which  was 
extreme  when  nearly  a man’s  all  depended  upon  them — the  clashing  of  family  and  personal 
claims,  often  created  unpleasant  jealousies  among  the  Tutors,  from  which  the  new  system 
happily  exempts  them.  Under  the  new  system,  I conceive  that  from  the  division  of 
labour  the  Tutorial  Lectures  are  better,  on  the  whole,  than  on  the  old  system.  On 
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either  system,  and  upon  any  system,  I believe  that  there  would  be  found  very  great 
inequality  of  merit  as  to  the  regularity  and  efficiency  of  the  Lecturer,  and  in  that  respect 
the  two  systems  are  pretty  equal,  though  the  checks  they  apply  are  very  different,  and 
would  in  the  main,  I am  sure,  be  found  more  effective  in  the  old.  But  on  the  old  system, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  for  the  Student  selecting  a particular  Tutor,— be  it 
that  he  had  heard  of  his  character  for  ability  and  attention,  be  it  that  he  had  happened 
to  meet  him  in  society,  be  it  that  he  liked  liis  politics,  be  it  that  his  schoolmaster  had 
recommended  the  Tutor, — there  always  sprang  up  a friendly  feeling  between  Tutor  and 
pupil,  which  was  profitable  for  reproof  and  for  correction,  and  was  remembered  and  con- 
tinued in  after  life. 

Where  the  Pupil,  by  selecting  a Fellow  as  his  Tutor,  confers  a decided  benefit  upon  him, 
and  augments  his  income,  it  is  but  human  nature  that  the  feelings  of  the  Tutor  cannot  be 
the  same  as  in  the  present  system,  where  he  may  have  trouble  without  any  benefit,  his 
emolument  being  only  the  same  as  if  the  pupil  were  under  another  Tutor.  I admit 
that  on  the  present  system,  if  a Tutor  becomes  Junior  Bursar,  or  retires  from  College,  he 
derives  a pecuniary  benefit  from  the  then  existing  number  of  his  pupils ; but  such  con- 
tingency cannot  influence  one  who  is  not  near  the  step,  and  who  has  no  intention  of 
retiring.  I am  sure  that  upon  the  old  system  there  was  more  intercourse  between  Tutor 
and  pupil,  more  of  correspondence  between  the  Tutor  and  the  family  of  the  pupil,  than 
there  exists  at  present. 

I conceive  that  the  advantages  of  the'  two  systems  might  be  combined  by  making  part  of 
the  tuition  money  paid  by  a Student  belong  exclusively  to  his  Tutor,  whilst  the  remaining 
part  might  be  divisible  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  new  system.  I conceive  that  I 
have  the  power,  as  Provost,  to  effect  this  arrangement,  by  refusing  to  sign  a note  of  admis- 
sion under  any  Tutor  who  would  not  sign  a declaration  that  he  would  retain  for  his  own 
use  one-fourth  of  the  tuition.  I have  delayed  acting  on  this  view,  on  the  possibility  of  some 
suggestion  or  new  arrangement  emanating  from  the  University  Commissioners. 

7.  The  propriety  of  any  alteration  in  the  number  and  endowments  of  Scholarships  and  in 
the  qualifications  required,  and  the  religious  restrictions  now  imposed  on  the  Candidates. 

The  average  number  of  vacancies  in  each  year  is  about  15.  If  you  increase  the  number 
of  Scholarships,  you  diminish  the  standard  of  intellectual  ability  required  for  its  acquisition. 
I think  that  1 5 is  a sufficient  number  to  cull  from  each  class.  I would  change  the  qualifi- 
cations which  are  now  by  Statute  confined  to  Classical  attainments.  I would  make,  at  least, 
one-third  open  for  Scientific  Scholars.  As  to  the  religious  restrictions,  now  imposed  upon 
Candidates,  I would  dispense  with  them,  and  make  College  Scholarships  as  open  as  are  the 
Scholarships  from  the  Royal  Schools.  Many, whose  opinions  I respect,  think  otherwise,  under 
the  impression  that  as  this  College  was  founded  not  merely  for  the  cultivation  of  learning, 
but,  as  is  plain  from  its  Statutes,  for  teaching  and  maintaining  the  doctrines  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  it  would  not  be  right  to  allow  Roman  Catholics  or  Dissenters  to  be  Scholars, 
because  Scholars  are  “ upon  the  foundation.”  I cannot  annex  such  distinct  ideas  to  the 
phrase  “upon  the  foundation”  as  would  prevent  my  acting  upon  the  broad  and  general 
principle  of  abolishing  religious  tests  when  not  essential  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institution. 
The  Scholars  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  government  of  the  place.  This  important  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  always  kept  in  mind,  that  they  are  persons  merely  in  statu  pupillari,  and 
that  the  Scholarship  expires  upon  attaining  Master’s  standing.  The  position  of  a Fellow 
is  very  different ; besides  the  legislative  functions  that,  under  the  Statutes,  belong  to  the 
Senior  Fellows,  every  Fellow  must  be  considered  as  part  of  the  executive  administration  of 
the  Institution,  and  if  I really  thought  that  the  “ being  on  the  foundation  ” was  a phrase 
of  that  legal  value  that  could  supply  an  analogy  for  dispensing  with  the  religious  test  for  a 
Fellowship,  I should  certainly  retract  the  opinion  that  I have  given.  But,  it  appears  to  me 
that,  since  the  year  1793,  the  College  presented  by  anticipation  an  example  of  what  has 
since  sprung  up, — the  non-vested  National  School,  under  a Protestant  Patron,  and  with 
Protestant  teachers.  Students  of  all  creeds  receive  secular  instruction,  provision  is  made 
for  the  religious  teaching  and  religious  duties  of  the  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
the  hours  of  religious  instruction  are  distinctly  known  beforehand,  and  at  such  times  none 
are  required  to  attend  who  differ  in  religious  belief. 

8.  The  means  of  rendering  the  Student  independent  of  any  assistance  except  what  the 
College  affords  to  his  Studies. 

I suppose  that  this  means,  making  him  independent  of  assistance  from  a private  Tutor. 
I do  not  think  that  any  regulation  by  the  College  could  dispense  with  the  system  of  private 
tuition.  It  is  often  necessary  for  the  very  dull ; it  is  often  very  useful  for  the  very  clever, 
who  aspire  to  the  highest  honors. 

The  private  Tutors  are  a most  respectable,  able,  and  industrious  class.  I do  not  know 
any  money  so  hardly  earned  as  that  which  is  received  by  a private  Tutor.  Many  of  them 
obtain  a Fellowship,  notwithstanding  that  encroachment  on  their  own  studies  which  the 
res  angusta  domi  makes  necessary.  Many  are  disappointed  Candidates  for  a Fellowship, 
who,  though  unsuccessful,  may  have  acquitted  themselves  most  respectably.  Others  have 
been  Scholars,  to  whom,  on  the  expiration  of  their  Scholarships,  the  University  holds  out  no 
further  prize  for  classical  learning.  _ 

It  has  been  said  that  the  private  Tuition  is  a mere  cramming  system.  Of  course  there 
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are  some  quacks  in  that  as  in  every  other  profession ; but  if  such  imperfect  private  tuition 
be  prevalent,  the  fault  is  with  the  Examinations  for  which  the  private  tutor  prepares  his 
pupil.  Now  any  person  who  reads  the  papers  that  are  set  to  the  Candidates  for  the 
highest  honors,  must  see  that  there  is  a variety  and  originality  in  them  that  defies  mere 
cramming,  and  that  for  such  Examination  no  private  tutor  is  likely  to  have  a successful 
pupil,  unless  he  cultivate  in  him  the  power  of  original  investigation.  As  to  the  dull  class, 
of  course  it  is  hard  to  make  any  thing  of  them  ; but  if  the  Examiners  do  their  duty,  not  in 
a hurried  way,  but  in  a leisurely,  conversational,  viva  voci  Examination,  they  will  distin- 
guish the  man  who  knows  something,  from  him  who  has  merely  got  off  some  rules  or 
definitions  by  rote.  On  the  whole,  the  private  tuition  system  meets  certain  wants  that  must 
exist,  and  is,  in  its  extent,  proportioned  to  them. 

9.  The.  means  of  rendering  the  Library  more  generally  useful  than  at  present. 

I would  give  a formal  sanction  to  the  power  which  the  Board  at  present  exercises  of 
admitting  persons  who  are  specially  recommended,  and  by  statutably  admitting  all  Students 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Senior  Sophister  year. 

To  the  public  at  large  there  are  Libraries  which  give  ample  opportunities  on  the  most 
moderate  terms — such  as  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  or  the  Dublin  Library 
Society.  The  great  value  of  an  University  Library  is  for  the  opportunity  of  reference  to 
scarce  or  expensive  books,  and  it  should  not  be  looked  to  as  a general  resource  for  enabling 
the  readers  to  dispense  with  keeping  in  their  own  possession  the  ordinary  standard  works 
of  literature.  The  Lending  Library  (as  has  been  explained  in  answers  sent  in  to  the  Com- 
missioners,) is,  in  respect  to  our  actual  Students,  a most  important  auxiliary,  and  is  available 
from  the  time  of  the  Student’s  entrance. 

10.  The  propriety  of  making  any  alteration  in  the  Fees  paid  by  Students,  and  in  the 
mode  of  distributing  them. 

I see  no  reason  for  a change,  except  in  the  distribution  of  the  Tuition  Money,  as  I 
suggested  in  my  answer  to  No.  6. 

11.  The  means  of  rendering  the  Law  School  more  efficient  for  the  professional  education 
of  Barristers  and  Solicitors. 

Many  recent  changes  have  been  made  on  consultation,  and  in  co-operation  with  the  best 
practical  advisers — namely,  the  Judges  and  other  Benchers  of  the  Queen’s  Inns.  Until  the 
effect  of  those  changes  be  ascertained,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  make  others.  One  change 
I should  deprecate — namely,  the  making  the  professional  Law  education  here  independent 
of  attendance  at  the  offices  and  the  Inns  of  Court  in  England.  Such  a measure  would  tend 
most  seriously,  to  keep  the  two  countries  separate. 

1 2.  The  means  of  rendering  the  School  of  Physic  more  efficient  for  the  professional 
education  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

I am  less  acquainted  with  this  department  than  with  any  other  connected  with  the 
University ; but  I believe  that  the  School  of  Physic  is  at  present  very  efficient.  The  Board 
of  Trinity  College  have  lately,  under  good  advice,  adopted  the  regulation  of  issuing  a 
Diploma  in  Surgery  which  will  relieve  our  Students  from  some  inconveniences  to  which 
they  were  before  exposed. 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  brought  forward  by  the  Commissioners,  I am  glad  to  avail 
myself  of  their  permission  for  bringing  some  others  under  their  consideration. 

i.  It  is  plain,  from  the  questions  put  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  early  Papers,  that 
they  conceived  that  there  was  a difficulty  in  understanding  the  relation  between  the  College 
and  the  University ; how  far  they  were  identical,  and  how  far  they  were  distinct.  I think 
that  the  relation  of  the  College  and  the  University  is  anomalous,  and  not  very  intelligible ; 
and  I think  that  it  ought  to  be  put  into  a clear  and  definite  form.  I shall  give  an  instance 
which  marks  the  unsettled  state  of  the  question:  In  the  year  1821,  upon  the  visit  of  His 
Majesty  George  IV.,  the  College,  under  its  corporate  title  of  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars, 
■was  arranging  to  present  an  address  to  His  Majesty,  as  was  customary  to  Lords  Lieutenant 
on  their  arrival,  but  a notification  came  from  the  Castle  that  His  Majesty  would  receive  the 
University  on  his  throne,  but  could  not  so  receive  the  College.  This  announcement  was 
made  under  the  mistake  that  the  University  is  a Corporation.  Our  only  Corporation,  having 
charter  and  seal,  is  that  of  “ The  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholax-s,  &c.”  What  was  the 
change  made  to  correspond  with  this  notice  from  the  Castle  ? The  Provost  in  the  address 
simply  inserted  the  words  Vice-Chancellor  and  University,  after  the  words  Provost,  Fellows, 
and  Scholars.  The  Vice-Chancellor,  Chief  Justice  Downes,  was  present  whilst  the  Provost 
read  the  address,  but  in  no  other  way  did  the  University,  as  distinguished  from  the  Corpora- 
tion, Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars,  take  a part  in  the  address.  There  was  no  “ congre- 
gatio,”  no  “ conventus  academicus,”  no  “ senatus  academicus”  previously  held.  Another 
instance,  to  illustrate  the  ambiguous  position  in  which  matters  rest : — The  Board,  some 
years  ago,  made  very  useful  changes  as  to  the  Medical  Degrees,  but  they  were  quite  at 
variance  with  those  in  the  Regulcc  et  Consuetudines,  and  they  took  a licence  of  reversing  the 
latter,  on  the  ground  of  the  large  powers  given  to  the  Board  as  to  Degrees ; but  the  same 
Board  would  be  horrified  at  the  notion  of  denying  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  veto  on  a Degree, 
though  such  veto  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  Regulce  et  Consuetudines. 

The  Commissioners  having  at  their  Board  men  of  the  highest  legal  attainments,  might 
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suggest  some  mode  of  defining  what  is  and  what  is  not  the  authority  of  the  Regnlce  et. 
Consuetudines,  and  placing  the  relation  of  the  College  and  University  on  a more  intelligible 
footing  than  is  implied  by  the  College  being  “ Mater  Univcrsitatis.” 

ii.  How  far  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  a corps  of  Examiners  distinct  from  the  Tutors. 
This  would  lessen  the  number  of  Tutors,  and  in  a proportional  degree  a sum  might  be 
drawn  from  the  Tuition  Fund  for  payment  of  the  Examiners.  I printed  a little  sketch  of 
such  a plan  many  years  ago,  but  no  one  seemed  to  approve  of  it.  I think  it,  however, 
deserving  consideration. 

hi.  As  to  changing  the  mode  of  Fellowship  and  Scholarship  Examinations,  and  the  time 
allotted  for  them.  These  and  many  other  changes  in  our  Statutes  have  long  since  been 
felt  by  the  Board  to  be  necessary,  and,  in  order  to  apply  for  a Queen’s  Letter,  a Committee 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  a memorandum  of  such  important  changes.  The  Committee 
were  also  to  draw  up  a list  of  such  regulations  as  had  practically,  from  the  change  of 
society,  become  obsolete,  and  ought  to  be  formally  repealed.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Board  and  of  the  Committee  were  suspended  upon  the  University  Commission  being 
issued,  as  it  was  deemed  very  unlikely  that  the  Crown  would  legislate  in  the  matter  mitil 
the  Commissioners  had  reported.  The  Letter,  as  prepared  by  the  Board,  contemplated 
merely  the  giving  a power  to  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Visitors,  to  make  such  changes  as  they  might  deem  expedient,  leaving  the  details  to  be 
filled  up  by  them ; but,  from  the  diversity  of  opinion  that  exists  as  to  such  details,  unless  a 
Queen’s  Letter  comes,  starting  with  the  fundamental  alterations,  it  is  possible  that  the 
making  any  change  may  be  indefinitely  delayed. 

iv.  The  mode  of  voting  at  Fellowships  should  be  changed.  If  more  than  one  Fellowship 
bo  vacant  each  Fellowship  should  be  filled  up  separately,  and  where  more  than  two  Candi- 
dates have  votes  for  a single  Fellowship,  all  beyond  the  two  should  by  successive  voting  be 
eliminated  until  the  contest  of  votes  lie  between  two  Candidates.  The  unfairness  of  the 
present  mode  of  giving  the  votes  “ simul  ac  semel,”  and  of  writing  the  votes  in  order  of 
seniority  as  prescribed  by  the  Statute,  may  appear  from  an  example. 

Suppose  two  Fellowships  vacant,  there  are  eight  Examiners,  then  as  each  gives  two 
votes,  there  are  sixteen  votes  given  simidtaneously.  Suppose  them  divided  between  three 
of  the  Candidates, — A has  six  votes,  B five,  and  C has  five.  In  such  case  A is  elected,  and 
whichever  of  B or  C has  the  Provost’s  casting  vote  is  also  elected.  Suppose  B so  elected, 
now  the  truth  of  the  case  may  have  been  this : six  voters  gave  their  first  votes  to  A ; of 
whom  three  gave  their  second  to  B,  and  three  their  second  to  C ; two  voters  considered 
both  B and  C better  than  A;  but  as  between  B and  C they  considered  C better  than  B, 
though  this  did  not  appear  on  the  voting  paper,  because  the  names  of  the  persons  voted 
for  are  written  merely  in  the  order  of  seniority.  If  a single  Fellowship  had  to  be  filled 
between  B and  C,  B would  then  have  had  three  votes,  and  C five,  and  C would  have  been 
elected.  Many  similar  anomalous  combinations  may  be  conceived.  I have  stated  one  which 
I know  to  have  occurred. 

v.  There  is  another  most  unjust  anomaly  in  the  mode  of  arranging  the  successful  Candi- 
dates for  Fellowships.  It  has  happened  repeatedly — twice  within  the  last  six  years — that 
when  two  Candidates  are  elected  together,  the  Senior  Candidate  takes  precedence, 
although,  if  there  had  been  but  one  Fellowship,  the  Junior  Candidate  would  have  been 
unanimously  the  elected  man. 

vi.  I have  often  thought  that  there  was  a great  anomaly  in  the  system  of  this  place ; 
that  such  Prizes  as  were  most  valuable  in  assisting  the  Student  through  his  Course,  viz., 
the  College  Scholarships  or  Royal  Scholarships,  were  made  the  Prize  of  merely  classical 
attainments;  but  the  moment  a man  passed  his  Undergraduate  Course,  the  only  other 
Prize,  the  great  Prize,  was  conferred  almost  exclusively  for  scientific  excellence.  As  I 
would  open  some  of  the  Scholarships  to  Science,  in  like  manner  I would  open  a large 
proportion  of  the  Fellowships  to  Classics.  I .would  continue  the  Ethical  and  Logical 
Courses,  as  common  requisites  both  for  the  Science  Fellowship  and  the  Classical  Fellow- 
ship. Some  years  ago,  when  the  present  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath  was  a member  of  our 
Board,  we  both  had  the  same  object  in  view,  but  I was  for  opening  a certain  proportion  of 
the  existing  Fellowships  to  Classical  attainments ; he  was  for  creating  a certain  number  of 
Classical  Septennial  Fellowships.  As  the  two  persons  who  wished  for  a change  differed  in 
details,  the  whole  matter  fell  to  the  ground. 

vii.  I think  that  no  distinction,  as  to  the  number  of  Examinations  or  other  Exercises, 
should  be  made  between  Filius  Nobilis,  Fellow  Commoner,  Pensioner,  or  Sizar.  In  that 
respect,  all  should  be  alike. 

vm.  I think  that  on  all  questions  the  Provost  should  have  a casting  vote.  At  present 
he  has  such  only  in  the  case  of  an  equality  of  votes  for  a Scholarship  or  a Fellowship.  It 
is  quite  contrary  to  the  usage  of  other  Boards  that  the  Chairman  should  not  have  a casting 
vote,  the  want  of  which  I consider  as  a great  impediment  to  the  progress  of  business.  I 
may  mention  two  cases  that  lately  occurred.  One  was  an  election  to  a Professorship. 
Both  Candidates  were  so  eminently  qualified,  that  it  was  not  strange  that  the  votes  should 
be  equally  divided.  The  votes  are  taken  in  order,  beginning  from  the  Junior  Member. 
Four  of  the  Senior  Fellows  voted  for  .Candidate  A,  three  for  B.  My  owm  vote  would  have 
been  for  B ; but  had  I voted  for  B there  would  have  been  no  election  at  all.  I,  therefore, 
as  A was  a first-rate  man,  let  the  decision  rest  in  his  favour.  Another  case  : a Student 
was  lately  brought  before  the  Board  for  a breach  of  discipline ; all  agreed  that  he  should  be 
punished.  Four  were  for  one  kind  of  punishment,  and  four  for  another.  The  accused  might 
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have  escaped  all  punishment,  but  that  one  of  the  members  withdrew  his  vote  to  leave  a 
majority  with  the  Provost.  These  are  the  principal  suggestions  which  occur  to  me  at  present. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)  Richard  MacDonnell, 

To  W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Provost  of  Trinity  College. 

Secretary  of  Dublin  University  Commission. 

P.S. — Since  sending  to  the  Press  the  foregoing  observations,  the  Board  have  had  under 
their  consideration,  as  forwarded  to  them  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners,  a propo- 
sition made  by  Dr.  Longfield.  The  resolution  “by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows”  indi- 
cates nothing  as  to  the  Provost’s  own  vote  on  the  occasion ; and  I think  it  right  to  say,  that 
I dissented  from  that  resolution,  as  I have  a strong  and  old  objection  to  the  creation  of  any 
Fellowships  differing  in  their  tenure  from  the  general  class  of  Fellowships. 

i.  The  Fellowships  were  originally  septennial.  They  did  not  work  well,  and  were 
changed  into  Fellowships  for  life. 

ii.  When  a body  of  Septennial  Fellows  has  been  created,  mixed  through  the  other 
Fellows,  with  all  “ the  emoluments  and  privileges  of  the  old  Fellows,  except  that  of  taking 
pupils,”  there  will  be  a great  source  of  discontent,  as,  in  addition  to  the  vexation  of  not 
being  Tutors,  there  will  be  an  agitation  to  accomplish  (as  was  done  before)  the  prolongation 
of  their  Term. 

It  is  useless  to  say,  “ they  have  no  just  cause  of  complaint “they  knew  the  peculiarities 
of  the  place  for  which  they  were  Candidates,  and  they  deemed  themselves  fortunate  in  their 
election.”  This  argument  did  not  prevent  agitation  by  the  present  Non-Tutor  Fellows. 

iii.  If  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  Classical  and  Theological  learning,  by  giving 
high  Prizes  for  successful  competition  in  such  branches,  then,  make  some  of  the  existing 
Fellowships  Classical  ones,  as  I have  mentioned  in  my  foregoing  remarks  : and  in  addition, 
I should  be  very  glad  to  see  created  some  new  Prizes  for  Classical  and  Theological  studies, 
which  Prizes  might  date  from  Master’s  standing  when  the  present  Collegiate  Scholarships 
end.  I would  not  attach  to  them  the  name,  the  privileges,  or  restrictions  of  a Fellowship. 
Such  Exhibitioners  might  be  called  University  Scholars,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
present  Scholars  of  the  College.  They  might  bo  quinquennial  or  septennial,  one  to  be 
elected  each  year,  and  the  salary  to  be  one  hundred  pounds  a-year.  Without  any  obligation 
of  residence,  they  might,  if  they  pleased,  engage  elsewhere  in  Professional  occupation  ; and 
as  Theology  would  constitute  a large  part  of  the  Course,  they  would  probably  be  all  of  the 
Clerical  Profession.  If  they  sought  employment  from  the  College,  and  if  it  had  occasion 
for  their  services,  they  might  so  add  to  their  income  and  them  character,  and  bide  their 
time  for  being  presented  to  a living. 

iv.  One  main  object  of  the  proposition  of  Septennial  Fellowships  is,  to  provide  a 
certainty  that  the  livings  reserved  by  the  3 & 4 William  IV.,  c.  37,  shall  be  productive  of 
some  collegiate  appointment.  The  Archbishops’  patronage  under  the  Act,  being  confined 
to  Fellows  and  Ex-Fellows,  is  at  present  often  inoperative.  The  proposed  regulation 
makes  it  effective  by  giving  the  name  of  Fellowships  to  those  septennial  places.  Would 
it  not  be  better  and  simpler  to  have  an  amendment  of  the  Act,  extending  the  range  of  the 
Archbishops’  patronage  to  Scholars  and  Ex-Scholars  of  the  College  ; and  to  this  new  class, 
if  it  should  be  created,  of  University  Scholars,  and  Ex-Scholars,  and  to  the  Prizemen  at 
the  Professorial  Divinity  Examinations. 

v.  The  results  from  introducing  this  new  element  of  a Septennial  Fellowship  into  the  consti- 
tution of  our  body  are  very  indefinite,  and  therefore  it  is  but  reasonable  prudence  not  to 
urge  its  formation  when  the  principal  object  can  be  attained  by  means  simple  and  definite. 

January  18,  1853.  (Signed)  Richard  MacDonnell. 


Report  of  a Committee  of  the  Board  appointed  to  consider  the  General  Letter  asking 
for  Suggestions. 

This  Report  was  adopted  by  Rev.  Charles  William  Wall,  d.d.,  Vice-Provost ; Rev.  John 
L.  Moore,  d.d.,  Rev.  Thomas  Luby,  d.d.,  Rev.  James  II.  Todd,  d.d.,  and  Rev.  William 
D.  Sadleir,  d.d.,  Senior  Fellows.  It  was  also  adopted,  except  on  one  subject,  by  Andrew 
S.  Hart,  ll.d.,  Junior  Fellow;  and  it  was  adopted  to  some  extent  by  Rev.  Humphrey 
Lloyd,  d.d.,  Senior  Fellow,  and  is  referred  to  in  his  Answers. 

In  drawing  up  the  following  Report,  the  Committee  have  aimed  at  expressing,  as  far 
as  possible,  those  views  in  which  they  believed  that  the  Members  of  the  Board  would  be 
most  likely  to  concur,  leaving  it  to  each  individual  to  express  for  himself  his  own  particular 
opinions  in  a separate  paper. 

1 . As  to  the  power  of  the  University  or  College  to  make  Statutes. 

It  does  not  seem  desirable  that  the  University  or  College  should  have  a wider  power 
in  making  and  altering  Statutes  than  that  which  it  at  present  possesses,  and  which  extends 
only  to  the  framing  of  By-laws  in  cases  omitted  in  the  Statutes.  The  code  of  Statutes  of 
Charles  I.  had  its  origin  in  the  abuse  of  such  a power. 

A revision  of  the  existing  Statutes,  under  royal  authority,  is,  however,  very  necessary. 
There  are  many  restrictions  imposed  by  them,  which  are  hinderances  to  the  effectual 
working  of  the  University  system,  and  numerous  provisions  which  are  incompatible  with 
the  actual  state  of  society  itself.  It  is  very  desirable  that  these  should  be  repealed,  and 
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that  thus  the  University  should  possess  the  power  of  accommodating  itself  to  the  advances  Suggestions  of 
of  knowledge  and  the  requirements  of  the  time.  A Committee  of  the  Board  was  appointed 
sometime  since,  for  the  purpose  of  such  revision,  and  some  progress  was  made  in  preparing  Vick-Provost 
the  draft  of  a new  Statute ; but,  upon  the  appointment  of  her  Majesty’s  Commission,  it  and  Four 
was  thought  advisable  to  suspend  its  operations,  the  subject  being,  one  of  those  which  were  Senior  Fellows. 
deemed  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners. 

2.  The  means  of  extending  the  benefits  of  the  University  by  admitting  Persons  to  Admission  to  Profes- 
Professorial  Lectures,  and"  authorizing  Professors  to  grant  Certificates  to  those  who  have  soria  jCctures- 

no  other  connexion  with  the  University . 

The  Lectures  of  some  of  the  University  Professors  are  already  open  to  the  public  ; others 
are  not  formally  so,  but  no  fit  person,  whether  he  be  a member  of  the  University  or  not, 
need  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  permission  to  attend ; so  that  there  seems  no 
necessity  for  any  new  enactment  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  University  by  admitting  the 
public  to  the  Lectures  of  the  University  Professors. 

But  we  cannot  think  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  authorize  the  Professors  to  grant 
Certificates  of  attendance  to  persons  not  connected  with  the  University.  Such  Certificates 
would  necessarily  be  misunderstood  by  thq  public,  as  implying  some  amount  of  attainment 
or  qualification,  and  might,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  implying  a University  education ; 
whereas  it  is  evident  that  a mere  Certificate  of  attendance  could  easily  be  obtained  by  a 
person  who  was  wholly  ignorant.  We  have  already  had  a trial  of  this  system  for  many 
years  past,  in  the  Medical  School,  and  there  we  think  it  has  not  worked  well,  although 
"the  Act  of  Parliament  which  compels  us  to  admit  Students  not  otherwise  connected  with 
the  University  requires  such  Students  to  be  matriculated,  and  therefore  gives  the  University 
a power  of  expelling  them  for  misconduct.  In  the  Law  School,  the  Professors  are  permitted 
to  give  Certificates,  not  indeed  to  any  person  who  attends  their  Lectures,  but  to  Students 
of  the  Society  of  King’s  Inns,  which  Students,  by  the  original  rules  of  that  Society,  were 
supposed  to  be  of  a certain  academic  standing,  even  though  their  names  were  not  on  the 
College  Books.  Very  few,  we  believe,  have  taken  advantage  of  this  privilege. 

■ We  do  not  think  it  at  all  desirable  that  the  permission  to  Professors  to  give  such  private 
Certificates  to  persons  not  otherwise  connected  with  the  University  should  be  made  a general 
rule.  We  think  it  would  be  very  objectionable  to  give  a right  to  every  one  who 
attended  a Professor’s  Lectures  to  demand  a Certificate,  wholly  irrespective  of  intellectual 
attainment  or  moral  character.  Such  a right  would  also  be  inconsistent  with  Collegiate 
education,  which  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  our  own,  as  well  as  of  the  English 
Universities,  and  would  introduce  virtually  a new  class  of  Students,  under  no  tutorial 
direction,  and  over  whose  conduct  the  University  would  have  a very  imperfect,  if  any,  control. 

Another  evil  that  might  follow  from  granting  these  Certificates  is  the  danger  of  their 
being  received  as  substitutes  for  academic  education  in  the  admission  of  Students  to 
•professions.  For  example,  if  the  Bishops,  or  any  considerable  number  of  them,  should 
accept  such  Certificates  as  a sufficient  qualification  for  Orders;  or  if  the  Benchers  should 
receive  them  as  a substitute  for  an  University  Degree  in  the  admission  of  Barristers- at- 
Law,  this  would  introduce  into  the  professions  a second,  and  an  inferior  class  of  Students, 
which,  we  conceive,  would  be  as  injurious  to  the  professions  as  it  would  be  discouraging 
and  mischievous  to  the  University. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  our  present  system,  which  combines  the  advantages 
of  the  Collegiate  and  Professorial  systems,  has  won  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  is 
working  very  well.  The  recent  changes  made  in  the  Undergraduate  Course  have  enabled 
a Student,  when  he  arrives  at  the  proper  standing,  to  obtain  credit  for  his  attendance  on 
those  Professors  whose  Lectures  are  necessary  as  a preparation  and  qualification  for  his 
future  profession,  so  that  his  professional  studies  and  attendance  are  available  as  a part  of 
his  Academical  qualification  for  the  Degree  of  A.B.  This  acts  as  a great  encouragement 
to  Professional  Students  to  take  the  general  preliminary  education  required  for  that  Degree, 
and  cannot  fail  to  act  beneficially  upon  the  professions.  But  if  Students  were  allowed  to 
obtain  Certificates  from  individual  Professors,  without,  any  education  in  Arts,  the  result  would 
be  the  very  reverse.  Professional  Students  would,  in  all  probability,  content  themselves 
with,  attending  Professional  Lectures,  and  would  not  take  the  preliminary  general  education. 

For  these  reasons,  therefore,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  our  present  system  ought 
not  to  be  disturbed.  It  has,  we  think,  on  the  whole,  worked  satisfactorily,  and  we  would 
wish  very  much  to  give  it  a longer  trial. 

3.  The  expediency  of  making  the  higher  Degrees  tests  of  merit.  as'rcal  tes°ts  merit. 

This  is  a subject  of  considerable  difficulty.  Originally,  no  doubt,  all  Degrees  were 

intended  to  be  tests  of  merit : they  were  the  highest  honors  the  University  had  to  bestow ; 
and  a test  of  proficiency  is  still  attached  to  some  Degrees.  The  names  of  all  Students 
who  pass  the  A.B.  Degree  Examination  are  printed  and  posted  on  the  College  gates,  and 
therefore  all  such  (as  well  as  those  who  obtain  the  higher  places  at  the  Degree  Examina- 
tion) receive  with  the  Degree  a certain  amount  of  academic  honor.  But  with  the  A.M. 
this  is  not  the  case,  nor  is  it  so  with  the  Degrees  of  LL.B.  and  LL.D.  To  take  the  Degree 
of  M.B.  a Student  must  pass  a very  strict  examination,  which,  however,  is  not  necessary 
for  the  higher  Degree  of  M.D.  In  Divinity  the  principal  exercises  required  are  the 
Sermons  preached  before  the  University.  In  Music,  the  exercises  for  both  Degrees  are 
still  a test  of  proficiency. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  principally  in  the  case  of  the  A.M.  Degree,  the 
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Degrees  in  Law,  the  Degree  of  M.D.,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  the  Degrees  in  Divinity, 
that  Degrees  have  in  modern  times  ceased  to  he  a test  of  merit.  This  is  so  not  only  in 
this  University,  but  also  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  has  been  the  result  of  the  same 
causes.  The  Candidates  for  the  Degrees  just  mentioned  being  in  general  Clergymen  or 
professional  men,  advanced  in  life,  rejection  is  felt  to  be  a serious  punishment ; and  hence 
the  Examination  for  A.M.  (for  example)  which  in  this  University  was  formerly  very  severe 

(so  much  so  that  the  Resident  Masters  were  regarded  as  necessarily  sufficiently  qualified 

to  be  Examiners)  has  been  for  many  years  discontinued,  and  even  the  scholastic  exercises 
have  degenerated  into  a form.  And  so  also,  when  a Lawyer  or  a Medical  Man  of  some 
standing  and  reputation  comes  up  for  a Degree  in  Law  orMedicine,  and  is  to  appear  sometimes 
perhaps  before  his  juniors,  to  perform  academic  exercises,  there  is  a feeling  of  delicacy  which 
renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  insist  upon  such  exercises  as  would  be  a real  test  of  merit. 

We  see  no  mode  of  remedying  this  evil,  if  it  be  an  evil,  except  by  creating  a competition 
for  these  Degrees.  If  rejection  was  not  an  absolute  disgrace,  but  only  a relative  judgment, 
professional  men  might  perhaps  become  Candidates  without  being  afraid  of  receiving  per- 
manent injury  in  their  means  of  support.  But  we  think  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
devise  any  such  system.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  Medical  Men.  If  the  Degree  of 
M.D.  were  made  a high  test  of  merit,  by  a severe  examination,  or  in  any  other  way,  those 
only  who  had  abundance  of  time  for  study,  and  who  had  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to 
the  literature  of  their  profession,  would,  in  all  probability,  ever  present  themselves  for  it: 
whilst  others,  upon  whose  eminence  and  skill  the  public  had  already  pronounced,  would  be 
excluded  from  the  Degree  by  the  very  fact  that  marked  their  high  qualification  as  practi- 
tioners. Thus  the  Degree  would  be  soon  lowered  in  public  estimation,  and  would  be 
regarded  as  attainable  only  by  the  theorist  or  the  book-worm.  No  man  in  extensive  prac- 
tice could  possibly  be  brought  to  prepare  himself  for  an  Examination,  and  therefore  the 
Degrees  would  become  the  prizes  of  those  who  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
confidence  or  patronage  of  the  public. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  to  us  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  the 
Bachelor’s  Degree  in  each  faculty  a test  of  merit,  by  an  Examination  or  other  exercises, 
leaving  the  higher  Degree  to  be  conferred  as  at  present.  But  in  Divinity  there  will  always 
remain  the  difficulty,  that  even  in  the  case  of  the  Bachelor’s  Degree,  Candidates  must  be 
clergymen  in  full  orders. 

4.  The  expediency  of  making  changes  in  the  Studies  of  the  University,  so  as  to  make 
them  more  practically  advantageous. 

The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  the  power  of  making  such  changes  whenever  the 
expediency  of  them  becomes  manifest,  and  several  very  important  changes  of  this  kind  have 
recently  been  made  in  the  Undergraduate  Course.  But  if  by  making  the  studies  of  the 
University  more  practically  advantageous,  be  meant  the  introduction  into  the  Undergra- 
duate Course  (to  a greater  extent  than  is  sanctioned  by  our  present  rules)  professional 
studies  of  a practical  character,  we  confess  that  we  do  not  think  this  desirable.  The 
business  of  academic  education  should  rather  be  to  lay  a broad  foundation,  by  impart- 
ing such  general  elementary  instruction  as  will  be  useful  in  all  professions-  This,  we  con- 
ceive, has  been  the  great  and  peculiar  benefit  of  English,  as  distinguished  from  Continental, 
University  education,  that  young  men  of  all  professions  are  educated  in  early  life  together, 
and  receive  together  the  same  elementary  education,  as  a foundation  of  their  future  pro- 
fessional studies.  This  effectually  preserves  them  from  the  narrowing  of  the  mind,  which 
is  the  necessary  result  of  being  restricted  to  some  one  practical  branch  of  knowledge 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  or  before  a sufficiently  broad  foundation  of  classical  and  other 
elementary  learning  has  been  laid.  We  think  nothing  more  mischievous  than  an  exclusively 
professional  education,  whether  in  Theology,  Law,  or  Medicine ; nor  is  there  a greater 
mistake  than  to  undervalue  the  study  of  the  Classics,  or  of  the  Abstract  Sciences,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  not  practically  useful  in  after  life.  Every  one  who  has  had  any 
experience  in  education  must  know  how  very- important  such  elementary  studies  are  in  the 
formation  of  character  and  the  development  of  the  mind. 

It  should  be  remembered  also,  that  Political  Economy,  Chemistry,  and  Experimental 
Physics  now  form  a part  of  the  Undergraduate  Course,  in  the  Senior  Sophister  year,  if  the 
Student  wishes  to  substitute  them  for  some  more  abstract  subject ; and  that  in  the  Junior 
Sophister  year,  Medical  Students,  who  are  in  attendance  on  the  full  courses  of  professional 
Lectures,  are  permitted  to  substitute  those  studies  for  the  Classics  read  by  other  Students. 

We  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  go  farther  than  this  in  permitting  the  substitution 
of  practical  or  professional  studies  for  the  abstract  elementary  education  required  by  the 
Undergraduate  Course. 

5.  The  expediency  of  increasing  the  number  and  endowment  of  the  Professorships  and 
of  providing  retiring  pensions  for  Professors. 

The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  the  power  of  creating  new  Professorships,  and  of 
adding  to  the  endowments  of  existing  Professorships,  and  they  have  exercised  this  power 
on  several  occasions.  They  have  also  provided  retiring  pensions  for  Professors  in  some  cases; 
but  it  is  evident  that  in  this  they  must  be  limited  by  the  amount  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal. 

The  Commissioners  have  already  been  made  aware  that  the  Board  have  within  the  last 
few  years  augmented  the  salaries  of  several  existing  Professorships,  separated  others  from 
the  necessity  of  being  held  with  a Fellowship,  created  several  new  Professorships,  and  in 
the  case  of  some  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professorships,  retained  them  in  existence  after 
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tlieir  original  endowment  was  withdrawn.  These  arrangements  have  so  far  burdened  the  ^Sopossnoxs  of 
College  funds  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  go  farther,  without  some  external  sources  of  endow- 
ment.  If  funds  could  be  obtained,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  desirable  to  separate  the  Regius  Vice  Pkovost, 

Professorship  of  Greek  from  a Senior  Fellowship,  and  to  attach  to  it,  and  to  the  Professor-  umVam 
ships  of  Hebrew  and  History,  such  an  income  as  would  secure  the  entire  tune  of  a com-  ‘,Nrou  ‘‘  '•'■t-ov,s- 
petent  Professor ; and  Professorships  of  Sanscrit,  of  Syriac,  and  of  Arabic,  might  with  The  Professorships, 
advantage  b'e  founded. 

With  respect  to  retiring  pensions,  however,  it  should  he  borne  in  mind  that  some  of  the 
more  important  Professorships  of  this  University  are  established  under  regulations  which 
provide  a competent  support  for  the  Professor  in  cases  of  old  age  or  infirmity;  and  others 
are  held  only  for  a limited  period  of  years.  The  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  is  bound, 
even  in  the  case  of  temporary  incapacity,  to  pay  the  salary  of  a deputy  nominated  by  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows.  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in  Divinity  holds  his  office  under 
a similar  regulation.  The  Professors  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mathematics  necessarily 
vacate  their  Professorships  when  they  become  Senior  Fellows.  In  the  case  of  the  Profes- 
sorship of  Astronomy,  and  of  the  Professors  of  the  Medical  School  (whose  tenure  is  limited 
to  seven  years),  there  is  no  statutable  provision  for  a retiring  salary.  But  the  Board  have 
the  power  to  reserve  such  salary  out  of  the  emoluments  of  such  Professorships  in  cases  of 
notorious  incapacity. 


6.  The  expediency  of  increasing  the  number  of  Fellowships,  and  altering  the  mode  mi  The  Fellowships. 
ivhich  the  Emoluments  are  distributed. 


The  present  number  of  Fellows  is  more  than  adequate  to  discharge  the  business  of  the 
College.  Any  further  increase  of  the  number  of  Fellowships  would  only  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  in  an  inferior  class  of  Candidates,  and  of  inducing  the  men  of  superior  intellect 
and  attainments  to  look  to  some  other  profession. 

It  should  be  remembered  also,  that  the  funds  of  the  College  are  not  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  so  great  an  Institution.  If  they  were  taxed  with  salaries  to  many 
additional  Fellowships,  it  would  be  necessary  to  curtail  or  suppress  altogether  many 
things  which  are  now  liberally  supported. 

7.  As  to  the  propriety  of  making  any  alteration  in  the  number  and  endoivments  of 
Scholarships,  and  the  Qualifications  required  from  Candidates.  ' lestiii-tkmsimposed 

We  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  the  Board  were  not  so  much  restricted  as  they  011  Candidates, 
are  by  the  present  Statutes  in  the  management  of  the  Scholarship  Examination.  Whatever 
be  the  number  of  Candidates,  the  time  devoted  to  the  Examination  is  the  samc.  It  would 
be  desirable  to  have  the  power  of  giving  a more  extensive  and  less  hurried  Examination, 
which  would  be  a test  of  real  Classical  Scholarship,  and  not  so  dependent^on  a cram,  in 
particular  books.  The  number  ou  the  existing  foundation  appears  to  us  sufficient,  and  we 
think  their  emoluments  could  not  bo  increased  without  defeating,  in  a great  measure,  the 
object  for  which  they  were  intended.  Their  value  should  depend,  as  it  has  hitherto  done, 
not  on  a pecuniary  salary,  but  on  the  character  which  they  enable  a young  man  to  make 
for  himself  at  an  early  period  of  life. 

With  respect  to  the  religious  restrictions  now  imposed  upon  Scholars,  wo  never  could 
consent  to  throw  open  the  original  seventy  Scholarships,  which  are  a part  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  College,  to  Roman  Catholics,  or  other  Dissenters  from  the  Church,  because  wo 
conceive  that  to  do  so  would  be  to  subvert  the  intention  and  will  of  the  founder.  But  n 
additional  Scholarships,  which  did  not  make  the  holders  members  of  the  Corporation,  could 
be  founded,  without  burdening  the  funds  of  the  College,  we  sec  no  objection  to  accept  such 
foundations  on  the  condition  of  their  being  open  to  all  religions,  Wo  have,  in  fact,  already 
thirty  Scholarships,  founded  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  as  well  as  numerous 
Exhibitions,  which  are  open  to  all  religious  persuasions. 


S.  The  means  of  rendering  the  Student  independent  of  amj  assistance  except  what  the  r 
College  affords. 

The  Lectures  delivered  by  the  Tutors,  with  those  delivered  by  the  several  Professors  and 
their  Assistants,  are,  on  the  whole,  sufficient  to  render  the  diligent  Student  independent  of 
any  assistance  except  what  the  College  affords  to  his  studies.  Students  now  frequently 
obtain  the  highest  academic  Honors  without  any  other  assistance.  W e have  reason  to  think 
that  the  amount  of  assistance  sought  for  by  the  Students,  from  private  tuition,  lias  of  late 
years  greatly  diminished.  We  do  not  desire,  nor  would  it  ho  practicable,  to  exclude 
altogether  the  private  Tutor.  There  are  cases,  it  is  true,  in  which  private  tuition  lias  been 
abused,  and  in  which  the  object  has  been  rather  to  prepare  a man  to  pass  an  Examination, 
than  to  communicate  solid  and  permanent  instruction.  But  this  abuse  has,  m a.  great 
measure,  ceased  to  exist,  owing  to  the  greater  efficiency^  the  College  Lectures,  and  win, 
we  hope,  be  entirely  removed,  if  we  can  succeed  in  making  some  improvements,  which  ai  e 
under  consideration,  in  the  Examinations.  In  other  cases,  however,  such  as  ill  healt  i i 
natural  incapacity,  private  tuition  is  indispensable,  and  constitutes  an  important  auxiiiaiy 
to  the  public  instruction  afforded  by  the  University. 

9.  The  means  of  rendering  the  Library  more  generally  usef  ul.  1 

We  would  not  admit  all  Undergraduates  to  the  unrestricted  use  of  the  Library,  as  they 
have  already  access  to  the  Lending  Library;  but  we  think  that  the  restricted  admission 
imposed  by  the  Statutes  ought  to  be  repealed,  and  the  Board  left  at  liberty  to  admit  to  the 
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use  of  the  Library  all  such  persons  as  may  by  them  be  deemed  likely  to  make  a good  use 
of  the  privilege. 

It  would  be  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  the  Library  if  the  Act  which  gives  us  a copy  of 
every  new  publication  were  so  modified  as  to  place  every  privileged  Library  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  British  Museum ; because  the  clause  which  requires  the  other  Libraries  to 
demand  the  books,  not  only  unnecessarily  entails  on  those  Libraries  considerable  expense 
and  delay,  but  also  enables  publishers  to  evade  the  intention  of  the  Act,  as  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  'prove,  demand  within  the  time  required  by  the  Act. 

It  would  also,  we  think,  be  a great  benefit  to  the  Library  if  such  a salary  could  be  given 
to  the  Head  Librarian  as  would  detach  him  from  other  offices,  and  enable  him  to  devote 
his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  the  Librarianship. 

1 0.  The  propriety  of  making  any  alteration  in  the  Fees  paid  by  Students,  and  in  the 
mode  of  distributing  them. 

We  do  not  see  the  propriety. of  making  any  alteration  in  the  fees  paid  by  Students,  which 
are  at  present  sufficiently  moderate ; and  we  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  any  alteration 
in  the  distribution  of  fees. 

11.  The  means  of  rendering  the  Law  School  more  efficient. 

Arrangements  have  recently  been  made,  in  conjunction  with  the  Benchers,  for  the 
establishment  of  an  efficient  Law  School.  Until  we  see  how  these  regulations  will  work, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say  whether  any,  or  what,  further  institutions  may  be  necessary.  But 
it  is  our  present  impression,  that  so  long  as  the  rule  exists  which  requires  Law  Students  to 
keep  Terms  by  residence  in  London,  no  really  efficient  Law  School  can  be  established  in 
this  country.  If  we  were  permitted  to  add  the  same  time  and  expense  to  the  studies  of  a 
Law  Student,  which  he  must  now  spend  in  London,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  render  the 
Law  School  of  the  University  more  efficient. 

12.  The  means  of  rendering  the  School  of  Physic  more  efficient. 

The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  always  been  ready  to  adopt  any  practicable 
suggestion  made  by  the  Professors  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  Medical  School. 

We  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  efficiency  of  the  School  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
number  of  Graduates  in  Medicine  which  it  annually  sends  forth  ; nor  that  its  inefficiency 
can  be  argued  from  the  fact,  that  a large  number  of  Irish  Medical  Men  seek  their  profes- 
sional qualification  from  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  or  London.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  he 
remarked,  that  we  might  easily  increase  the  number  of  Graduates  in  Medicine  if  we  would, 
consent  to  lower  the  standard  of  education  now  required.  If,  for  example,  we  would  con- 
sent to  give  Medical  Degrees  on  a merely  professional  education,  without  a Degree  in  Arts, 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  now  take  Degrees  in  London  or  in  Scotland  would,  in  all 
probability,  graduate  here.  But  this,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  to  take  a step  in  the  wrong 
direction,  and  to  increase  an  evil  which  is  already  severely  felt  in  medical  education,  namely, 
the  want  of  a general  literary  education.  The  competition  of  rival  Schools  of  Medicine 
has  lowered  the  standard,  botli  in  quantity  and  in  quality;  and  so  long  as  a legal  profes- 
sional qualification  can  be  obtained  at  less  sacrifice  of  time  and  money,  and  with  less  amount 
of  literary  attainment,  the  Schools  that  exact  more,  however  efficient,  will  be  comparatively 
deserted.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  we  believe  we  may  say,  that  the  Medical  School 
of  the  University  is,  on  the  whole,  as  numerously  attended  as  any  other  School  of  Medicine 
in  Dublin : and  the  recent  arrangements  for  giving  a Surgical  as  well  as  a Medical  qualifi- 
cation will,  we  have  every  hope,  increase  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  the  School.  The 
vexed  question  of  an  uniform  standard  of  medical  education  must  be  settled  before  any  one 
School,  without  large  and  special  endowments,  can  set  itself  to  oppose  the  present  system 
of  competition ; the  rivalry  between  Schools  which  now  have  an  equal  power  of  licensing 
practitioners,  must  tend  to  lower  the  general  standard  of  medical  education,  until  a mini- 
mum at  least  is  established,  either  by  mutual  agreement  or  by  Statute  Law.  But  before 
this  question  is  decided,  we  must  hope  that  the  heads  of  other  Medical  Schools  will  be 
brought  to  entertain  the  same  views  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  carry  out  as  to  the 
necessity  of  a general  preliminary  education ; otherwise  the  legal  decision  of  the  question 
will  probably  draw  us  down  to  their  standard,  instead  of  raising  them  to  ours.  We  are 
not  without  a hope,  however,  from  some  recent  regulations  in  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  Army,  and  from  the  valuable  improvements  introduced  into  medical  education  in 
King’s  College,  London,  that  enlightened  Medical  Men  will  soon  universally  acknowledge 
the  necessity  of  making  a sound  religious  and  literary  education  the  foundation  of  profes- 
sional studies. 

We  should  be  very  glad,  if  it  were  possible,  to  introduce  some  tutorial  control  over  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Students,  as  such,  and  to  bring  them  more  strictly  within  Collegiate  and 
religious  discipline,  without  interfering  with  their  professional  studies.  This  perhaps  might 
best  be  done  by  founding  a Hall  in  the  University,  or  in  connexion  with  the  College  of 
Physicians,  with  chambers,  for  the  especial  use  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Students. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  present  system  of  instruction  adopted  in  the  Medical  Schools, 
private  and  public,  both  in  this  and  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  injurious  to 
education : the  interests  of  the  Professors  and  Examiners  are  too  directly  and  immediately 
connected  with  the  numbers  of  those  who  pass  through  their  Schools,  and  obtain  their 
Diplomas ; and  there  is  too  much  of  Prelection,  and  too  little  of  Catechetical  Examination. 
A Student  is  required  by  the  regulations  (which  we  are  compelled  to  make,  conformable  to 
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those  of  other  Schools)  to  attend  two  or  three  courses,  for  example,  of  Anatomy.  By  two 
or  three  courses,  however,  is  meant,  not  two  or  three  distinct  courses,  one  more  advanced 
than  the  other,  but  two  or  three  repetitions  of  the  same  course.  This  is  a great  loss  of  time, 
which  might,  we  think,  be  more  profitably  spent,  if  Examinations  were  introduced  in  con- 
nexion with  each  course  of  Lectures  ; and  if  the  qualification  for  a Degree  in  Medicine,  or 
for  a Diploma  in  Surgery,  were  made  to  depend,  not  on  a bare  attendance  of  Lectures  and 
one  final  Examination,  but  on  the  keeping  of  Terms  by  a combination  of  Lectures  and 
Examinations,  as  in  the  Undergraduate  Course. 


Suggestions  of 
Committee  of  the 
Board,  adopted  iiy 
Vice-Provost 

Senior  Bellows. 
The  School  of  Physic. 


Answer  of  Vice-Provost  and  Four  Senior  Fellows,  adopting  preceding  Report  of  a 
Committee  of  the  Board. 

The  undersigned  Senior  Fellows  are  willing  to  adopt  the  foregoing  statement  of  opinion 
on  the  subjects  proposed  to  them,  as  they  are  anxious  to  show  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  their  wish  to  co-operate  with  the  Commissioners,  in  any  thing  that  may  be  proved 
to  be  for  the  good,  of  the  University,  and  the  advancement  of  true  religion  and  learning  in 
this  country. 

They  trust,  however,  they  may  be  excused  if  they  decline  offering  any  further  sugges- 
tions, as  to  future  changes  or  improvements  in  the  constitution  or  practical  working  of. the 
University.  The  Commissioners  will,  no  doubt,  bear  in  mind,  that  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows,  with  the  Visitors,  are,  by  the  Charter  and  Statutes,  the  governing  body  of  the 
University,  and  that  all  proposed  changes  must  constitutionally  come  before  them  in  their 
legislative  capacity,  as  well  as  in  their  character  of  Trustees  for  the  wills  of  their  founders 
and  benefactors.  The  undersigned,  therefore,  feel  under  an  obligation  to  guard  themselves 
against  being  in  any  way  committed  on  questions  that  may  hereafter  come  officially  before 
them,  lest  their  liberty  of  judging  on  such  questions  should  be  in  any  way  curtailed  by  a 
premature  expression  of  opinion. 

(Signed)  Chas.  Wm.  Wall,  Vice-Provost. 

John  L.  Moore,  Senior  Proctor. 

Thomas  Luby,  Auditor. 

James  H.  Todd,  Bursar. 

Wm.  Digby  Sadleir,  Senior  Lecturer. 


Answer  of 
Vice-Provost, 
Bev.  Dr.  Moore, 
Bev.  Dr.  Luby, 
Bet.  Dr.  Todd,  and 
Bev.  Dr.  Sadleir, 
all  Senior 
Bellows. 


Answer  of  Andrew  S.  Hart,  ll.d.,  Junior  Fellow,  Acting  Member  of  the  Board. 

I fully  concur  in  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  Report  of  a Committee  of  the  Board, 
except  that  I do  not  despair  of  the  possibility  of  rendering  the  higher  Degrees  tests  of 
merit.  The  chief  difficulty  appears  to  me  to  consist  in  the  fact,  that  these  Degrees  are 
usually  conferred  on  persons  whose  position  in  society  would  render  them  unwilling  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  test  of  an  Examination;  and  also  that  the  large  stamp  duty 
recently  imposed  on  the  holders  of  these  Degrees  diminishes  very  much  their  value  as 
rewards  of  merit.  I think,  however,  that  if  this  stamp  duty  was  removed,  the  object  might 
be  gained  by  granting  the  Bachelor’s  Degree,  in  every  faculty,  to  Students  who  have 
passed  the  final  Examination  of  the  School  belonging  to  that  faculty,  subject  to  such  other 
regulations  with  regard  to  standing  as  might  be  deemed  necessary. 

The  Degrees  of  Doctor  in  each  of  the  faculties,  and  of  Master  of  Arts,  might  be  given 
only  to  such  Students  as  had  answered  remarkably  well  at  the  Examination  for  the 
Bachelor’s  Degree,  subject,  as  before,  to  certain  rules  as  to  standing.  For  example,  the 
Degree  of  A.M.  might  be  granted  after  three  years  to  all  classed  Candidates  at  the 
Examination  for  A.B.  Moderators  might  be  admitted  at  lower  standing.  Unclassed  Candi- 
dates should  not  be  admissible  to  the  Degree  of  A.M.,  unless  they  submit  themselves  for 
re-examination,  with  a subsequent  class,  when  they  should  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  the 
other  Students  in  that  class. 

The  present  exercises  for  the  Degrees  should  be  either  discontinued  or  performed  in 
English,  and  with  sufficient  publicity  to  prevent  their  being  considered  as  merely  formal. 
This  arrangement  has  been  found  useful  in  the  case  of  Theological  Degrees. . 

I would  also  suggest  that  greater  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  union  of  general 
with  professional  education.  With  this  view  the  Board  have  recently  created  a School  of 
Engineering,  and  (with  the  assistance  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  the  Benchers  of 
Queen’s  Inns)  they  have  effected  important  reforms  in  the  Law  and  Medical  Schools ; but 
they  have  been  much  impeded  in  these  measures  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  distinct  public 
recognition  of  our  Diplomas,  while  exclusive  privileges  are  secured  by  Act  of  Parliament 
to  the  Diplomas  of  other  institutions  which  give  no  education  in  Arts. 

(Signed)  Andrew  S.  Hart. 


Suggestions  of 
Andrew  S.  IIart, 


Concurrence  in 
Beport  of  Committee 
of  the  Board. 
Suggestions  as  to 
making  the  higher 
Degrees  real  tests  of 
merit. 


Answer  of  the  Rev.  Humphrey  Lloyd,  d.d.,  Senior  Fellow. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

gIR  January  12,1853. 

' In  reply  to  the  invitation  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  University  of  Dublin, 
communicated  in  your  Letter  of  the  18th  December,  I have  the  honour  to  submit  the 
following  suggestions  on  the  topics  therein  referred  to. 


Suggestions  of 
Bev.  H.  Lloyd, 
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■or  1.  The  power  of  the  University  or  College  to  make,  repeal,  or  alter  Statutes. 

.d.’  On  this  subject  I concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 

Senior  Fellows. 

rofes-  2.  The  means  of  extending  the  benefits  of  the  University  to  a larger- number  of  Students, 
by  admitting  persons  to  Professorial  Lectures,  and  authorizing  the  Professors  to  grant 
Certificates  of  Attendance,  without  requiring  any  further  connexion  with  the  University. 

Certain  Courses  of  Professorial  Lectures  in  Trinity  College,  as  those  in  Natural  and 
Moral  Philosophy.  Political  Economy,  History.  Geology,  &c.,  are  already  open  to  the  public. 
The  arrangement  might,  perhaps,  be  extended  to  other  Courses ; but  I think  that  an  indis- 
criminate admission  of  the  public  to  the  Professorial  Lectures  would  be  injurious,  by  the 
temptation  which  it  would  hold  out  to  the  Professor  to  render  his  Lectures  popular,  and, 
therefore,  in  many  cases  less  useful  to  the  class  for  which  they  were  primarily  intended. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  expedient,  as  a general  rule,  to  authorize  Professors  to  grant 
Certificates  to  persons  attending  their  Lectures  who  have  no  other  connexion  with  the 
University.  Such  a provision  would,  I am  sure,  be  inoperative,  unless  the  Certificates  so 
conferred  were  accepted  as  a qualification  for  admission  into  the  Professions ; and,  so  far 
as  such  a result  was  produced,  the  effbet  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  Professions  them- 
selves, and  to  the  public,  by  lowering  the  standard  of  professional  attainments. 

The  Certificates  now  granted  by  the  University  Professors  are  conferred  upon  those 
Students  only  who  follow  the  whole  course  of  study  prescribed  in  the  particular  “Schools” 
to  which  they  are  attached,  and  which  are  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  other 
parts  of  our  Academic  system.  I do  not  think  it  would  be  expedient  to  dissociate  the 
studies  thus  allied.  The  Certificates  granted  upon  the  attendance  of  separate  and  partial 
Courses  would  inevitably  be  mistaken,  as  implying  the  more  complete  course  of  study 
which  the  University  has  already  prescribed,  and  which  it  now  attests  by  its  authorized 
Certificate;  and  the  effect,  would  consequently  bo  to  lower  the  standard  of  qualification. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  preliminary  education. in  Arts  should  be  the  basis  of 
all  professional  education.  But  there  are  cases  (as,  for  example,  that  of  the  profession  of 
Civil  Engineering)  where  to  insist  upon  this  would  often  exclude  the  Professional  Student; 
in  such,  the  University  has  adapted  its  regulations  to  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
and  has  thus  been  enabled  to  confer  a higher  order  of  professional  education  than  would 
have  otherwise  existed.  But  it  is  plainly  its  duty  to  make  the  standard  of  qualification  in 
all  cases  as  high  as  can  be  done,  without  interfering  with  its  general  application;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  would  not  he  the  effect  of  an  arrangement  which  should 
authorize  individuals  to  select  their  own  Course,  and  to  require  the  attestation  of  the 
University  to  their  selection. 

trees  3.  The  expediency  of  altennq  the  system  by  which  the  higher  Degrees  are  granted,  so  as 
nent‘  to  make  them  real  tests  of  merit. 

I concur,  ou  the  whole,  in  the  view  of  this  question  taken  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senior  Fellows.  It  seems  plain  that  no  bond  fide  test  of  merit  would  in 
general  he  submitted  to  by  men  whose  connexion  with  the  University  had  long  ceased, 
and  who  were  advanced  in  years  or  in  professional  standing;  and  if  it  be  assumed,  as  it 
generally  is,  that  the  higher  Degrees  should  be  conferred  solely  or  chiefly  on  such  persons, 
1 see  no  way  in  which  the  qualification  for  them  could  be  advantageously  altered.  Such 
tests  are,  however,  now  applied  to  those  who  are  engaged  within  the  walls  of  the  University 
in  preparing  for  the  learned  professions;  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  bo  more  clearly  connected  with  at  least  the  lower  Degrees  in  the  several  faculties. 

I would,  accordingly,  suggest  that  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  should  be  conferred 
after  the  Student  had  completed  the  course  of  Lectures  and  Examinations  required  for 
the  Divinity  Testimonium.  The  qualifications  of  a Student  in  Divinity  are  now  guaranteed 
by  an  extensive  course  of  study,  terminated  by  a strict  Examination ; and  the  time  seemS 
to  have  come  (as  it  has  long  since  in  the  case  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree)  when  the 
University  should  bear  its  attestation  to  these  qualifications  in  its  regular  and  appropriate 
manner — namely,  by  publicly  conferring  the  Degree. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  which  might  he  made  the 
Academic  step  to  the  Legal  Profession,  and  be  conferred  when  the  Student  had  completed 
his  attendance  on  the  Lectures  and  Examinations  of  the  Law  Professors  of  the  University. 
By  the  existing  University  regulations,  the  qualifications  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Medicine  are  tested  by  a laborious  course  of  study,  terminated  by  a severe  Examination; 
the  Degree  may  be  taken  at  the  same  time  as  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree. 

4.  The  expediency  of  making  any  changes  in  the  Studies  of  the  University,  so  as  to  make 
them  more  practically  advantageous. 

The  Undergraduate  Course  of  studies  has  undergone  some  important  revisions  of  late 
years,  by  which  it  has  been  materially  improved.  New  branches  of  study — as  Experi- 
mental Physics  and  Chemistry — have  been  introduced  into  the  Course  ; an  entirely  new 
School  (Engineering)  has  been  created ; and  it  has  been  recognised  that  the  studies  of  the 
fourth  year  may  be,  in  great  part,  special  and  professional. 

Similar  changes  will,  of  course,  from  time  to  time  be  required  by  the  altering  forms  of 
the  mass  of  human  knowledge ; but  I would  endeavour  earnestly  to  press  my  conviction,  that, 
in  all  such  changes,  the  subjects  of  study  should  be  selected  with  a view  to  the  discipline 
of  the  mind  itself,  much  more  than  that  of  storing  it  with  knowledge — the  imparting  of 
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Education,  as  distinguished  from  mere  Information,  being  the  main  duty  of  a University. 

I entirely  concur  in  the  views  expressed  on  this  head  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Senior  Fellows. 

5.  The  expediency  of  increasing  the  number  and  endoivments  of  the  Professorships,  and 
of  providing  Retiring  Pensions  for  ike  Professors. 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  endowment  of 
Professorial  Chairs  should  be  regarded  as  having,  in  general,  a twofold  object:— the  first 
and  primary  one  being  the  improvement  and  completion  of  the  means  of  instruction ; the 
second  and  accidental  (although  hardly  less  important)  one,  the  advancement  of  Science 
and  Literature  themselves,  by  the  separation  of  able  men  for  their  pursuit  and  cultivation. 
In  reference  to  the  latter  object,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  number  and  endowments 
of  the  Professorial  Chairs  in  Trinity  College  might  be  largely  increased  with  advantage,  if  the 
pecuniary  means  for  such  endowment  existed.  As  respects  the  farmer — viz.,  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  who  seek  to  pursue  their  studies  in  any  department  of  Literature  or  Science, 
the  existing  arrangements  of  this  University  seem  to  leave  little  wanting.  Within  the 
last  twenty  years  Professorial  Chairs  have  been  endowed  for  instruction  in  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, Political  Economy,  Ecclesiastical  History,  Biblical  Greek,  the  Irish  Language, 
Mineralogy,  Geology.  Applied  Chemistry,  Surgery  (two  Chairs),  and  Practical  Engineering ; 
and,  in  addition  to** this,  the  endowments  of  the  Professorships  of  Mathematics,  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  of  Astronomy,  of  Divinity  (Archbishop  King's  Lectureship),  and  of  Civil  Law, 
have  been  largely  increased,  and  the  Professorships  themselves  placed  upon  a more  useful 
footing. 

To  this  already  long  list  I would  venture  to  suggest  turn  additions. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  high  merits  of  the  Divinity  School  of  Trinity  College, 
considered  on  its  theoretical  side.  But  something  appears  to  be  yet  wanting  to  invest  it 
with  a practical  character— to  qualify  those  educated  there  to  take  their  part  successfully 
in  the  great  work  upon  which  they  are  about  to  enter— and,  especially,  to  train  them  in 
the  most  effective  modes  of  encountering  the  errors  which  they  have  so  soon  to  confront. 
The  existence  of  such  a want  is  plainly  evinced  by  the  many  attempts  which  are  voluntarily 
made  by  the  Students  themselves  to  supply  it.  Some  engage  as  Sunday-School  Teachers ; 
others  as  Readers,  under  the  Parochial  Visitors’. Society  : while  others  again  have  formed 
a voluntary  association  within  the  walls,  for  the  task  of  self-instruction.  It  seems  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  University  to  supply  the  want  thus  proved  to  exist,  and  to  take  into  her  own 
hands  what  is  now  left  to  voluntary  effort,  or,  what  is  worse,  to  chance.  The  proper  mode 
of  meeting  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  endowment  of  a Chair  of  Pastoral  Theology  in 
connexion  with  the  Divinity  School.  If  the  holder  of  such  a chair  were  also  the  incumbent 
of  a Dublin  parish,  his  means  of  usefulness  would  be  much  increased. 

It  is  much  to  bo  desired  also,  that  the  Professorship  of  Greek  should  be  more  largely 
endowed,  separated  from  the  Senior  Fellowship  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Statutes, 
and  placed  upon  a footing  similar  to  that  of  the  Professorships  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy.  The  impulse  which  has  been  given  to  the  Mathematical  Sciences  in  this 
University  by  the  re-construction  of  these  two  Professorships  is  acknowledged,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a corresponding  advancement  m Classical  Literature  would  be 
the  result  of  a similar  alteration  of  the  Greek  Professorship. 

As  respects  the  provision  of  retiring  pensions  for  the  Professors,  I concur  in  what  has 
been  said  in  the  Report  already  referred  to. 

6.  The  expediency  of  increasing  the  number  of  Fellowships,  and  altering  the  mode  in 
which  the  emoluments  are  distributed. 

I have  seen  a proposal,  originated  by  Dr.  Longfield,  for  adding  a certain  number  of 
Septennial  Fellowships,  tire  holders  of  which  are  to  be  chosen  upon  an  Examination  in 
which  Divinity  should  hold  a prominent  place.  I altogether  approve  of  this  suggestion, 
which,  if  carried  out,  would,  I believe,  greatly  serve  the  Irish  Church,  by  supplying  her 
with  a body  of  Clergy  whose  minds  had  been  matured  under  academic  discipline  before 
they  went  forth  to  take  their  parts  in  the  active  duties  of  parochial  life.  The  impediment 
to  its  realization  appears  to  be  the  difficulty,  in  the  present  relative  state  of  Collegiate 
income  and  expenditure,  of  providing  the  necessary  funds. . 

It  would  seem  very  desirable  to  create  one  or  more  retiring  Fellowships  or  retiring  pen- 
sions for  such  of  the  Fellows  as  might  be  disabled,  by  infirmity  of  age  or  illness,  from 
taking  an  active  part  in  academic  duties. 

I do  not  think  it  would  be  expedient  otherwise  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who  hold 
Fellowships  for  life.  It  seems  most  important  that  the  emoluments  of  a Fellowship  should 
be  so  considerable  as  to  form  an  inducement  to  young  men  of  the  highest  ability  to  seek 
it;  and  any  further  increase  of  the  number  of  the  Fellows  upon  the  present  foundation 
would,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  College  and  of  the  Professions,  certainly  interfere 
injuriously  with  that  end.  But  I believe  that  a somewhat  different  distribution  of  the 
duties  connected  with  a Junior  Fellowship  might  be  advantageously  adopted.  Valuable 
as  our  Tutorial  system  is,  and  great  as  is  its  superiority  when  compared  with  that 
"which  preceded 'it,  the  system  pursued  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  appears  to  me 
in  this  respect  preferable.  Each  Tutor  has  there  three  Assistant  Tutors,  who  aid  him  in 
the  task  of  instruction,  and  are  responsible  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  head  of  the  College, 
for  the  due  performance  of  their  duty.  The  advantages  of  division  of  labour,  which  exist 
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In  our  system,  are  thus  attained,  with  more  of  direct  control ; the  relation  between  the 
instructor  and  his  class  is  more  intimate,  and  thus  the  bond  of  sympathy,  which  is  an 
important  element  of  the  Tutorial  system  of  teaching,  is  drawn  closer  ; and,  finally,  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  Student  possesses  the  privilege,  to  which  he  naturally  attaches 
much  value,  of  selecting  all  his  instructors.  Add  to  this,  that  the  number  of  Tutors  being 
small,  relatively  to  the  whole  number  of  Fellows  engaged  in  instruction,  and  their  remu- 
neration considerable,  the  College  has  the  advantage  of  choosing  men  for  the  task  from 
their  superior  fitness.  To  adapt  such  an  arrangement  to  this  College,  in  which  the  system 
is  so  different,  would,  however,  be  the  work  of  much  time. 

In  referring  to  the  duties  connected  with  a Fellowship,  I am  led  to  offer  a few  suggestions 
relative  to  the  present  mode  of  selection  to  the  office,  and  its  practical  limitation  to  those 
who  are  successful  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Mathematical  Sciences.  I by  no  means  undervalue 
Mathematical  attainments,  considered  as  a qualification  of  one  whose  chief  office  is  that  of 
an  instructor ; on  the  contrary,  I believe  that  they  deserve  to  hold  the  highest  place ; but 
I would  not  virtually  exclude  all  other  mental  attainments  unless  they  are  found  in  com- 
bination with  the  Mathematical.  I think  a certain  number  of  Fellowships,  say  one-third 
of  the  whole,  should  be  the  reward  of  eminence  in  Classical  Scholarship,  combined  with 
high  attainments  in  the  Mental  and  Moral  Sciences ; without  the  latter,  Classical  Scholar- 
ship will  neither  reach  its  highest  development,  nor  yield  its  best  fruits.  Men  thus 
qualified  ought  to  be  well  fitted  to  take  their  share  in  academic  duties ; and  it  would  be 
easy  to  point  to  individuals  of  acknowledged  ability — some  now  living — who  are  eminently 
so  fitted,  but  whom  the  absence  of  any  taste  for  Mathematical  Science  has  excluded  from 
Fellowships  in  Trinity  College. 

The  change  here  suggested  implies,  of  course,  a total  alteration  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  Examination  for  Fellowships,  or,  rather,  a breaking  up  of  the  parts  of  which  it  now 
consists.  _ Such  a result  I believe  to  be  important,  irrespectively  of  the  question  of  Classical 
Fellowships.  The  great  length  of  the  present  Fellowship  course,  and  the  multiplicity  of 
the  subjects  included  in  it,  has  the  effect  of  giving  too  great  an  advantage  to  mere  standing; 
and  the  individual  who  has  proved  himself  to  be  the  man  of  highest  ability  amongst  the 
Candidates,  js  often  compelled  to  yield  to  an  inferior  competitor  who  has  had  a longer  time 
for  preparation. 

There  are  many  other  changes  connected  with  this  Examination  to  be  desired;  such,  for 
example,  as  the  freer  introduction  of  paper  examination,  especially  in  the  Mathematical 
Courses,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  an  increase  of  the  time  beyond  that  prescribed 
in  the  Statutes.  But  into  these  questions  of  detail  I do  not  think  it  necessary  now  to  enter, 
as  I trust  that  the  College  will,  ere  long,  be  enabled  to  obtain  a new  Statute,  releasing  the 
governing  members  from  some  of  the  inconvenient  restrictions  which  the  existing  Statutes 
impose,  and  enabling  them  to  carry  out  these  and  other  reforms. 

7 . The  propriety  of  any  alteration  in  the  number  and  endowments  of  Scholarships,  and 
in  the  qualifications  required,  a/nd  the  religious  restrictions  now  imposed  on  the  Candidates. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  any  change  is  called  for  in  the  number  and  endowments 
of  Scholarships,  and  I am  strongly  opposed  to  any  alteration  in  the  religious  restrictions 
now  imposed  upon  the  Candidates  ; but  I am  of  opinion  that  an  alteration  in  the  qualifica- 
tions required,  and  in  the  mode  of  testing  them,  is  desirable. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  reward  of  a University  Scholarship  should  be 
limited  (as  it  now  is)  to  proficients  in  Classical  knowledge,  except  in  the  fact,  that  the 
Scientific  Student  has  already  a higher  stimulus  to  exertion  in  the  Fellowship.  I would 
redress  both  of  these  inequalities,  by  opening  Fellowships  to  Classical  Scholars  and 
Scholarships  to  Science  ones.  If  twenty  out  of  the  seventy  Scholarships  were  appropriated 
to  Science,  so  that  four  should  be  selected  from  this  Class  of  Students  in  each  year,  it 
would,  probably,  be  sufficient. 

The  mode  in  which  Scholars  are  now  selected  appears  to  be  the  source  of  more  than 
one  evil.  The  separate  Examination  required  by  the  Statutes  has  the  effect  of  withdraw- 
ing the  Candidate,  for  the  time,  from  the  study  of  all  other  parts  of  his  Undergraduate 
Course ; the  Science  of  the  third  year  is  thus  comparatively  neglected  : and  the  effect 
upon  the  pursuit  of  other  distinctions,  both  Classical  and  Scientific,  is  marked  by  a sudden 
diminution  in  the  number  of  Candidates  for  Honors  at  the  Term  Examinations.  Add  to 
this,  that  from  the  hurried  nature  of  the  Examination  prescribed  by  the  Statutes,  the 
Candidate  is  encouraged  to  acquire  a familiarity  with  the  books  of  a prescribed  Course, 
rather  than  a profound  acquaintance  with  the  languages  themselves ; and  consequently, 
although  many  accomplished  Scholars  are  produced  under  the  system,  the  reward  is  less 
effective  than  it  might  be  in  promoting  Classical  knowledge  itself. 

The  remedy  seems  to  be  to  make  the  selection  of  Scholars  depend,  at  least  in  part,  upon 
the  progress  of  the  Student  (whether  Scientific  or  Classical),  as  tested  by  the  Honor 
Examinations  of  the  previous  part  of  his  Course.  In  the  case  of  Classics,  the  subjects  of 
the  special  Examination  should  be  chiefly  those  which  would  evince  a general  knowlege  of 
the  languages. 

8.  The  means  of  rendering  the  Student  independent  of  any  assistance,  except  what  the 
College  affords  to  his  studies. 

This  is  a difficult  task,  and  has,  I believe,  embarrassed  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
Cambridge  still  more  than  those  here.  The  testing  of  progress,  or  of  merit,  by  frequent 
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Examination,  has  always  called  forth  a set  of  men  who  undertake  the  task  of  preparing  the  Suggestions  or 
Student  for  these  tests,  and  that,  unfortunately,  often  without  any  view  to  Ins  real  mental 

progress.  The  great  end  of  academic  teaching — the  discipline  of  the  mind  itself — is  thus  

overlooked ; it  is,  moreover,  often  marred,  for  the  habit  of  reliance  upon  another  in  all  Private  Tuition, 
intellectual  difficulties  has  an  obvious  tendency  to  enfeeble  and  enervate  the  mind. 

So  far  as  Honor  Students  are  concerned,  much  has  been  done  here  to  diminish  the 
necessity  of  recourse  to  private  tuition  by  the  improvement  of  the  Lecture  system  of  the 
College  Tutors,  and  especially  by  the  establishment  of  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  for 
this  class — one  of  the  most  useful  changes  which  has  ever  been  made  in  our  Collegiate 
system.  But  as  respects  those  Students  who  have  recourse  to  private  Tutors  merely  to 
enable  them  to  pass  an  Examination,  the  only  remedy  for  the  evil  seems  to  be,  such  an 
improvement  in  the  methods  of  Examination  themselves  as  shall  render  them  a test  of 
lcnoivledge  as  distinguished  from  memory.  For  this  purpose,  a greater  length  of  time 
spent  in  Examination  is  the  first  requisite. 

At  the  same  time,  I do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  deprecating  all  private  Tuition. 

When  a Student  is  unable,  through  natural  incapacity,  or  other  adverse  circumstances,  to 
keep  pace  with  his  class,  it  may  be  desirable  that  he  should  receive  such  assistance  freely ; 
and  the  opportunity  which  the  private  Tutor  possesses  of  applying  himself  to  the  wants  of 
the  individual  mind  will  enable  him  in  such  cases  to  be  of  much  real  service. 

The  preceding  remarks  apply  only  to  the  case  of  those  Students  who  reside  in  the  College 
or  its  vicinity,  within  the  reach  of  College  Lectures.  To  the  non-resident  Student  the 
private  Tutor  is  all  but  necessary,  and  is,  in  the  aid  thus  afforded,  the  most  useful  adjunct 
to  our  Collegiate  system.  Selected  usually  by  the  College  Tutor  for  his  qualifications,  both 
mental  and  moral,  he  may  be  regarded  in  some  sense  as  his  deputy ; and  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  undertakes  his  trust  are  generally  such  as  not  to  tempt  him  to  the  abuses 
of  it  already  referred  to.  But  valuable  as  are  his  offices,  it  cannot,  I think,  be  maintained 
that  they  compensate  for  the  Lectures  of  the  College  Tutor,  and  for  all  those  other  moral 
influences  which  form  an  important  part  of  all  University  training ; and  I would  earnestly 
press — as  one  of  the  most  urgent  of  all  academic  reforms — the  importance  of  some  provisions 
by  which  residence  should  be  more  directly  encouraged,  if  it  cannot  be  enforced. 

It  is  true,  that  for  a very  considerable  number  of  our  Students— the  Divinity  Students 

residence  during  two  years  is  required.  It  is  also  true,  that  with  respect  to  others,  a 

great  encouragement  to  residence  has  been  of  late  years  given,  by  the  substitution  (in  part) 
of  attendance  on  Lectures  for  Examinations,  as  a means  of  obtaining  credit  for  an  Academic 
Term.  But  important  and  beneficial  as  I believe  this  change  to  be,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  go  far  enough,  and  I should  gladly  hail  any  measure  by  which  the  inducements  to 
residence  might  be  strengthened. 

9.  The  means  of  rendering  the  Library  more  generally  useful  than  at  present.  TIie  Lil)rary- 

Upon  this  subject,  I concur  in  what  has  been  said  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 

Senior  Fellows. 

10.  The  propriety  of  making  any  alteration  in  the  Fees  paid  by  Students,  and  in  the  ^ces  paid  by 
mode  of  distributing  them. 

There  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  an  alteration  in  the  amount  of  fees  paid  by  the 
Students.  They  are  already  extremely  moderate ; and  the  Scholarships,  Sizarships,  and 
Exhibitions,  enable  many  whose  pecuniary  means  are  unequal  even  to  that  pressure  to 
obtain  a gratuitous  education. 

11.  The  means  of  rendering  the  Law  School  more  efficient  for  the  Professional  Educa-  The  Law  School. 

tion  of  Barristers  and  Solicitors.  . . fT>.  . 

12.  The  means  of  rendering  the  School  of  Physic  more  efficient  for  the  Professional  J-he&cnooioirnysic. 
Education  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

On  the  subjects  of  the  Law  school  and  the  School  of  Physic,  I concur  entirely  in  the 
views  put  forward  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Senior  F ellows. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  H.  Lloyd, 

Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College. 

To  W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d., 

Secretary  of  the  Dublin  University  Commission. 


Answer  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath  (late  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity). 

40,  Fitz william-place,  Dublin, 

SIRj  January  7,  1853. 

I beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a printed  paper  signed  by  you,  and  requesting 
that  I would  forward  to  you,  for  the  information  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the 
University  of  Dublin,  any  suggestions  or  advice  I might  have  to  offer  on  the  several  topics 
therein  mentioned.  . 

On  many  of  these  topics  I cannot  venture  any  suggestions.  . I believe  the  present 
governing  body  of  the  College  has  done  as  much  towards  the  practical  improvement  of  the 
state  of  education  as  the  circumstances  of  the  country  would  admit  or  demand ; and  the 
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professional  education  of  Barristers,  Solicitors,  Physicians,  and  Surgeons,  is  too  wide  a 
subject  for  a non-professional  man  to  enter  upon. 

1.  The  power  of  the  University  or  College  to  make,  repeal,  or  alter  Statutes. 

I have  no  suggestion  to  make  on  the  subject  of  the  Statutes,  or  the  power  of  making,- 
altering,  or  repealing  them.  The  Board  and  Visitors  can  make  regulations  in  certain  cases 
not  provided  for  by  the  Statutes ; but  it  seems  to  be  a fit  prerogative  of  the  Crpwn  to  have 
the  power  of  giving  or  repealing  Statutes.  If  the  question  looks  to  the  government  of  the 
College  in  any  way  by  a Senate  or  body  of  persons  who  have  attained  certain  Degrees,  I 
should  think  it  to  be  highly  inexpedient,  considering  the  miscellaneous  materials  of  which 
such  a body  would  be  composed.  A revision  of  the  Statutes  might  be  useful,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  more  in  accordance  with  the  present  state  of  society, 
s-  2.  The  means  of  extending  the  benefits  of  the  University  to  a larger  number  of  Students, 
by  admitting  persons  to  Professorial  Lectures,  and  authorizing  the  Professors  to  grant 
Certificates  of  attendance,  without  requiring  any  further  connexion  with  the  University. 

In  reply  to  the  questions  proposed  to  me  as  Professor  of  Divinity,  I have  already  given 
my  opinion  on  this  topic.  Professors’  Lectures  are  generally  open  to  the  public  ; but  I 
conceive  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  connect  the  College  further  with  the  many  who 
might  seek,  without  any  ascertained  preliminary  education,  certain  advantages  connected 
with  academic  standing. 

s 3.  The  expediency  of  altering  the  system  by  which  the  higher  Degrees  are  granted,  so  as 
L to  make  them  real  tests  of  merit. 

Our  higher  Degrees  at  present  are  sought  by  professional  men,  who  would  be  very 
reluctant  to  enter  into  any  contest,  or  submit  to  any  inquiry  that  might  affect  their  cha- 
racter and  success  ; the  only  effect,  I think,  would  be  to  diminish  the  number  of  Candidates 
for  Degrees.  There  is  an  exception  with  regard  to  Degrees  in  Music,  for  which  there  is  a 
very  severe  test  of  merit ; and  partially  in  Divinity  Degrees,  for  which  Sermons  must  be 
preached. 

4.  The  expediency  of  making  any  changes  in  the  studies  of  the  University,  so  as  to  make 
them  more  practically  advantageous. 

A great  deal  has  latterly  been  done  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  to 
connect  University  studies  with  their  practical  application.  I doubt  if  much  could  be  done 
in  this  direction  without  injuring  the  abstract  character  of  the  Undergraduate  studies  of 
the  U Diversity. 

5.  The  expediency  of  increasing  the  number  and  endowments  of  the  Professorships,  and 
of  providing  retiring  pensions  for  the  Professors. 

I do  think  that  the  School  I am  best  acquainted  with  requires  an  additional  Professor- 
ship— that  of  Pastoral  Theology!  and  perhaps  one  of  Polemical  Theology.  I conceive  that 
a Professorship  of  Syriac,  Arabic,  Sanscrit,  and  the  modern  Oriental  Languages,  would  be 
of  great  value.  A competent  salary  for  the  Professorship  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  so  as  to 
insure  the  devotion  of  the  entire  time  of  the  Professor,  would  be  an  improvement. 

6.  The  expediency  of  increasing  the  number  of  'Fellowships,  and  altering  the  mode  in 
which  the  Emoluments  are  distributed. 

I cannot  but  think  that  the  number  of  Fellows  is  quite  sufficient  for  all  the  business  of 
the  College.  I had,  on  a former  occasion,  and  when  none  of  the  ten  new  Fellowships  had 
been  disposed  of,  proposed  that  they  should  be  converted  into  Classical  Fellowships,  to  be 
held  for  seven  years,  and  to  be  filled  by  the  vote  of  the  Board — not  from  an  Examination, 
but  from  previous  character,  and  distinguished  answering  at  the  Moderatorship  Examina- 
tions. I still  think  that  the  rejection  of  my  plan  was  to  be  regretted,  and  that,  if  adopted, 
with,  certain  modifications,  it  would  meet  many  inconveniences.  The  present  mode  of 
distributing  the  emoluments  seems  to  be  as  fair  a mode  of  reconciling  the  enforcement  of 
the  attention  of  the  Fellow  with  his  independence  as  can  be  devised ; and  I believe 
Lectures  never  were  more  efficient  than  at  present. 

.1  7 . The  propriety  of  any  alteration  in  the  number  and  endowments  of  Scholarships,  and 

’ in  the  qualifications  required,  and  the  religious  restrictions  now  imposed  on  the  Candi- 
dates. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  Scholarships  would  be  desirable,  particularly  if  some  were 
to  be  assigned  to  proficiency  in  Hebrew'.  Such  additional  Scholarships  should,  if  religious 
restrictions  were  removed,  not  be  members  of  the  Corporation. 

8.  The  means  of  rendering ' the  Student  independent  of  any  assistance  except  what  the 
College  affords  to  his  studies. 

I conceive  this  would  be  impracticable,  and,  perhaps,  not  desirable. 

9.  The  means  of  rendering  the  Library  more  generally  useful  than  at  present. 

I have  always  thought,  and  when  at  the  College  Board  expressed  myself  strongly  on  the 
point,  that  it  is  injurious  to  the  Student  to  have  an  unlimited  range  of  books  at  Ins  com- 
mand. To  me  it  seems  that  our  Lending  Library,  and  the  improvement  of  it,  is  the  mode 
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of  benefiting  the  Students  most  likely  to  be  efficient.  With  respect  to  Externs,  a very 
little  trouble  will  procure  admittance  into  the  Library  for  any  to  whom  such  admission 
would  be  an  advantage  ; but  perhaps  the  rule  by  which  persons  whose  names  have  been  on 
the  books,  but  who  have  never  proceeded  to  a Degree,  are  prevented  admission  into  the 
Library,  might  be  advantageously  rescinded. 

10.  The  'propriety  of  making  any  alteration  in  the  fees  paid  by  Students,  and  in  the 
mode  of  distributing  them. 

I conceive  the  fees  paid  by  Students  are  sufficiently  low ; perhaps  there  is  as  much 
University  education  in  Ireland  as  is  useful,  and  one  would  be  slow  in  giving  further 
facilities  for  inducing  young  men,  instead  of  attending  to  agriculture  or  commerce,  to  seek 
the  honor  of  a Degree,  useless  to  such  persons,  and  occupying  in  their  acquisition  the  time 
that  might  be  more  profitably  employed  in  other  pursuits. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  J.  H.  Meath. 

W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq., 

Secretary. 


Answer  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory  and  Ferns. 

Sir,  Kilkenny,  January  8,  1853. 

The  accompanying  paper  contains  such  remarks  as  it  appeared  to  me  most  important 
to  make  upon  the  topics  on  which  the  University  Commissioners  did  me  the  honour 
of  asking  for  suggestions  from  me.  I have  not  attempted  to  give  the  reasons  on  which 
the  opinions  which  I state  are  grounded ; I could  not  have  done  so  without  more  time  than 
I had  at  command  for  the  object,  since  I received  your  letter.  But  I presume  that  a part, 
at  least,  of  the  object  of  the  Commissioners  will  be  accomplished  in  obtaining  even  in  this 
shape,  the  result  of  the  experience  and  observation  of  one  who  has  been  long  and  closely 
connected  with  the  University. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  J.  T.  Ossory  and  Ferns. 

W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq., 

Secretary,  &c. 

1 . The  power  of  the  University  or  College  to  make,  repeal,  or  alter  Statutes. 

I do  not  think  that  in  this  matter  any  addition  ought  to  be  made  to  the  powers  already 
vested  in  the  governing  body  of  the  College.  It  is  true  that  there  are  several  alterations 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  in  the  existing  Statutes,  to  which  these  powers  do 
not  reach:  the  Statutes  having  been  framed  upon  the  absurd  plan  of  laying  down  rigid 
rules  even  for  those  details,  in  which  time  is  certain  to  bring  about  great  changes,  it 
has  followed,  as  a natural  consequence,  that  a considerable  number  of  the  observances 
enjoined  in  them  have  fallen  into  disuse  as  impracticable  or  inexpedient.  And  thus, 
there  is,  in  not  a few  points,  an  unseemly  discordance  between  the  practice  of  the 
institution  and  its  laws.  It  would,  of  course,  be  highly  desirable  that  they  should  be  made 
to  agree.  But  the  proper  mode  of  effecting  this  object,  is  by  a formal  repeal  of  the  obso- 
lete provisions  in  the  existing  Statutes.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a Statute 
for  this  purpose.  And  this  being  done,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  office  of  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  College  to  administer  its  laws,  not  to  make,  repeal,  or  alter  them.  In 
the  discharge  of  this  duty,  cases  are  likely  to  occur,  to  which  the  application  of  the  exist- 
ing Statutes  may  be  doubtful,  or  for  which  they  clearly  make  no  provision.  But  they  sup- 
ply a sufficient  remedy  for  their  own  defects  or  ambiguities  in  the  power  which  they  give 
to  the  Board,  of  enacting  By-laws  in  casibus  omissis,  with  the  consent  of  the  Visitors, 
and  of  obtaining  the  decision  of  the  Visitors  upon  a Dubium  submitted  to  them.  This  is 
quite  enough  to  enable  the  Board  to  carry  on  the  government  of  the  College  according  to 
its  laws ; and  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  those  laws,  or  to  repeal  them,  or  any  parts 
of  them,  it  seems,  on  various  grounds,  much  better  that  the  authorities  should  be  left  to  seek 
a Statute  for  the  purpose  from  the  Crown,  than  that  they  should  ■ be  invested  with  the 
power  of  enacting  it. 

2.  The  means  of  extending  the  benefits  of  the  University  to  a larger  number  of  Students, 
by  admitting  persons  to  Professorial  Lectures,  and  authorizing  the  Professors  to  grant 
Certificates  of  attendance  without  requiring  any  further  connexion  with  the  University. 

I believe  that  admission  to  the  Lectures  of  the  University  Professors  is  (as  I think 
it  ought  to  be)  as  unrestricted  as  the  size  of  the  Lecture-rooms  allows.  I believe,  also, 
•that  in  two  of  the  Faculties,  Law  and  Medicine,  Certificates  of  attendance  upon  those 
Lectures  are  given  to  persons  who  are  not  Graduates,  or  even  Students  in  Arts.  It  has 
been  proposed,  I understand,  to  put  the  Divinity  Lectures  on  the  same  footing ; and  I 
presume,  that  it  is  to  such  a change  that  reference  is  here  more  especially  made.  I can- 
not think  that  it  is  advisable : on  the  contrary,  I believe  that  it  is . of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Church,  that  the  rule  of  the  Divinity  School,  by 
which  Divinity  Certificates  are  given  only  to  Graduates  in  Arts,  should  be  maintained. 
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3.  The  expediency  of  altering  the  system  by  which  the  higher  degrees  are  granted,  so  as 
to  make  them  real  tests  of  merit. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  may  now  he  taken  at  an  early  standing,  upon  an 
examination,  which  is  a “ real  test  of  merit.”  It  might,  perhaps,  be  desirable  to  extend 
the  same  practice  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  the  other  Faculties  also,  leaving  the  degree 
of  Doctor  to  be  conferred  at  the  same  standing,  and  in  the  same  way  as  at  present. 

4.  The  expediency  of  making  any  changes  in  the  studies  of  the  University,  so  as  to  make 
them  more  practically  advantageous. 

Since  my  acquaintance  with  the  course  of  study  in  the  University  began,  almost  every 
department  of  it  has  undergone  great  changes,  has  been  greatly  extended,  and  greatly  im- 
proved. And  it  appears  to  me,  now  that  the  range  of  our  Curriculum  has  been  widened 
quite  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  object  of  assigning  a proper  place  to  those  more  solid 
and  severe  studies,  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  fundamental  and  essential  in  a University 
education.  I have  not,  however,  considered  it  so  carefully  in  detail,  as  to  be  prepared  to 
say,  that  it  may  not  admit  of  further  additions,  without  encroaching  unduly  upon  the 
space  which  such  studies  claim  for  themselves.  But  that  question  may  be  safely  left  to 
the  decision  of  those  who  have  already  done  so  much,  and  in  so  wise  and  enlarged  a spirit, 
to  make  the  institution  over  which  they  preside  keep  pace  with  the  progress  and  require- 
ments of  the  age. 

5.  The  expediency  of  increasing  the  number  and  endowments  of  the  Professorships,  and 
of  providing  retiring  pensions  for  the  Professors. 

I am  sure  that  both  the  objects  here  referred  to  are  important  and  desirable,  but  I do 
not  know  enough  of  the  sources  from  which  the  requisite  funds  are  to  be  derived,  to  give 
any  opinion  upon  the  question,  how  far  they  are  practicable. 

6.  The  expediency  of  increasing  the  number  of  Fellowships,  and  altering  the  mode  in 
which  the  emoluments  are  distributed. 

I have  no  suggestions  to  offer  upon  this  subject. 

7.  The  propriety  of  any  alteration  in  the  number  and  endowments  of  Scholarships,  and 
in  the  qualifications  required,  and  the  religious  restrictions  now  imposed  on  the  Candidates. 

I am  not  prepared  to  say  any  thing  as  to  the  expediency  of  increasing  the  number  or 
the  endowments  of  Scholarships  in  the  University.  But,  supposing  both  to  remain  as  they 
are,  I think  it  might  be  advisable  to  make  some  of  them  the  reward  of  proficiency  in  science. 
And  it  seems  that  the  most  important  of  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the 
mode  of  choosing  Scholars  would  be  obviated,  by  selecting  those  who  had  been  most  distin- 
guished at  the  Honor  Examinations,  up  to  the  Trinity  Examination  of  their  Junior  Sophister 
year,  and  dispensing  with  the  present  Scholarship  Examination  altogether. 

As  to  the  practice  of  confining  Scholarships  to  members  of  the  Established  Church — 
which  is  what  I suppose  is  meant  by  “ tbe  religious  restrictions  now  imposed  upon  the 
Candidates” — I do  not  think  that  it  ought  to  be  altered.  I think  that  all  the  advantages 
of  the  Institution,  except  those  which  would  make  them  Members  of  the  Corporation, 
ought  to  be  freely  thrown  open,  as  they  are,  to  all  Dissenters.  But  I do  not  think  that 
any  but  members  of  the  Church  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  Corporation.  And  when  the 
design  of  the  foundation  of  the  University  is- considered,  and  also  the  relation  in  which  it 
stands  to  the  Church,  the  exclusion  can  hardly  be  thought  to  offer  any  just  ground  of 
complaint  to  Dissenters.  At  the  same  time,  I must  add,  that  I should  think  it  desirable 
(if  funds  could  be  commanded  for  the  purpose,)  that  Bursaries  should  be  founded,  con- 
ferring all  the  advantages  of  Scholarships,  except  admission  to  the  Corporation,  and  open 
to  all  Dissenters,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic.  There  are  already  Exhibitions,  which 
would  only  require  some  addition  to  be  available  for  this  purpose. 

8.  The  means  of  rendering  the  Student  independent  of  any  assistance  except  ivliat  the 
College  affords  to  his  studies. 

I am  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  great  importance  of  the  object  referred  to,  but  I 
am  not  prepared  to  suggest  any  plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  it. 

9.  The  means  of  rendering  the  Library  more  generally  useful  than  at  present. 

I have  often  availed  myself  of  the  advantages  which  the  liberal  regulations  of  most  of 
the  public  libraries  of  the  Continent  place  within  the  reach  of  strangers,  and  always  with 
some  feeling  of  regret  and  shame,  at  the  recollection  of  the  very  different  system  which 
prevailed  in  the  one  in  which  I was  most  interested  at  home.  And  not  only  for  the 
interests  of  learning,  but  for  the  credit  of  the  University,  I should  rejoice  to  see  all 
the  hinderances  which  exist  to  free  access  to  our  library  taken  away. 

1 0.  The  propriety  of  making  any  alteration  in  the  Fees  paid  by  Students  and  in  the 
mode  of  distributing  them.  1 1 . The  means  of  rendering  the  Law  School  more  efficient for 
the  professional  education  of  Barristers  and  Solicitors.  12.  The  means  of  rendering  the 
School  of  Physic  more  efficient  for  the  professional  education  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons . 

I have  no  suggestions  to  offer  upon  the  subjects  to  which  these  numbers  refer. 

(Signed)  J.  T.  Ossory  and  Ferns. 

Kilkenny,  Jan.  8,  1853. 
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Answer  of  tlie  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chief  .Justice. 

Leeson-street,  January  5,  1853. 

The  only  one  of  the  questions  propounded  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  University  of 
Dublin  on  which  I feel  in  any  degree  competent  to  form  an  opinion  worthy  of  submitting 
to  their  consideration  is  the  7th,  viz. : — “The  propriety  of  any  alteration  in  the  number  and. 
Endowments  of  Scholarships,  and  in  the  qualifications  required,  and  the  religious  restric- 
tions now  imposed  on  the  Candidates .” 

On  the  latter  part  of  this  query,  I should  beg,  with  every  respect,  to  submit  to  their 
consideration,  whether  a fundamental  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  University  comes 
within  the  purview  of  the  Commission,  or  within  the  scope  of  an  inquiry  into  its  state, 
discipline,  studies,  and  revenues.  But  if  the  Commissioners  should  think  otherwise,  I should 
then  .desire  to  express  a very  decided  opinion  against  any  such  change  as  contemplated  by 
the  latter  part  of  this  query,  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  main  object  of  the  endowment 
of  the  University,  and  impairing,  its  usefulness  with  a view  to  the  maintenance  and  encour- 
agement of  the  Established  Religion  in  Ireland. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Lefroy,  Chief  Justice. 


Answer  of  Robert  Andrews,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  q.c. 

(Enclosing  application  on  behalf  of  Non-subscribing  Protestant  Dissenters.) 

3,  Lower  Gardiner-street,  Dublin, 

Sir,  January  10,  1853. 

I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  the  18th  of  December  last,  stating  that 
Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  University  of  Dublin  had  been  directed  to  report  on 
the  various  subjects  therein  enumerated  or  referred  to,  and  that  they  are  anxious  to  have 
the  assistance  of  my  suggestions  and  advice  on  the  topics  therein  specially  referred  to 
and  set  forth. 

Previous  to  the  receipt  of  that  letter,  several  gentlemen  who  take  a deep  interest  in  the 
last  portion  of  the  seventh  topic  or  head  therein  contained,  had  been  in  consultation  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  bringing  that  subject  under  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners;  and 
I had  been  deputed  to  sketch  the  requisite  suggestions,  to  be  signed  by  a few  on  behalf 
of  the  rest. 

I have  considered  it  right  that  our  original  intention  should  be  carried  out,  and  I now 
beg  leave  to  transmit  to  you,  as  ah  answer  to  your  letter,  the  suggestions  so  prepared  and 
signed,  to  be  laid  before  the  Commissioners.  They  are  signed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  the  present 
High  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Dublin;  by  Mr.  Barton,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland;  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hutton,  Mr.  Moody,  and  Mr.  Henry. Hutton,  gentlemen  whose 
approved  position  and  experience  justify  me  in  desiring  to  have  their  concurrence  in  so 
important  a matter. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Andrews,  ll.d.,  q.c.,  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d., 

Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  University  of  Dublin. 


Application  of  John  Barton,  Thomas  Hutton,  j.p.,  and  d.l.  ; J.  Moody,  Assistant  Barris- 
ter ; Henry  Hutton,  q.c.  ; Thomas  Wilson,  j.p.  and  d.l.;  and  Robert  Andrews,  ll.d., 
q.c.  (one  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education),  on  behalf  of  the  Non-subscribing 
Protestant  Dissenters,  for  the  removal  of  the  religious  restrictions  now  imposed  on 
Candidates  for  Scholarships. 

Sir,  Dublin,  January  10,  1853. 

On  behalf  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  usually  called  Non-Subscribers,  and  especially 
on  behalf  of  such  of  them  as  are  resident  in  Dublin  and  other  parts  of  the  province  of 
Leinster,  and  can  derive  little  advantage  from  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  Ireland,  we  desire 
to  draw  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  University  of  Dublin  to  the 
religious  restrictions  now  imposed  on  the  Candidates  for  Scholarships  in  Trinity  College, 
and  to  submit  to  the  Commissioners  that  it  is  not  now  just  or  politic  to  continue  those 
restrictions;  and  that,  whilst  their  removal  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  modern 
legislation,  great  and  important  advantages  would  be  thereby  afforded  to  the  Students  and 
to  the  public,  without  the  withdrawal  of  any  substantial  advantage  from  any  class  or 
denomination. 

Sound  and  enlarged  principles  of  toleration  have  led  to  a repeal. of  the  Penal  Laws  and 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  have  extended  the  electoral  franchise  of  the  University 
to  persons  of  all  religious  persuasions  who  attain  the  qualifying  degrees.  A Scholarship  in 
Trinity  College  has,  in  consequence,  become  a mere  literary  Honor;  and  to  exclude  from 
its  advantages  those  who  cannot  conscientiously  become  Conformists,  is,  pro  tanto,  a 
continuance  of  the  Test  Acts.  _ 
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Application  of 
John  Bakton, 
Thomas  Hutton, 
J.  Moody, 
Henry  Hutton, 
ThojiasWilson,and 
Robert  Andrews, 
Esquires. 

On  behalf  of  non- 
subscribing Protes- 
tant Dissenters  for 
the  removal  of 
religious  restrictions 
now  imposed  on 
Candidates  for 
Scholarships. 


For  many  years  the  test  was  not  enforced  against  Protestant  Dissenters ; and,  during 
that  period,  many  Protestant  Dissenters,  including  Mr.  Holmes,  Dr.  Joseph  Hutton,  the 
late  Master  Curry,  and  several  others,  obtained  Scholarships,  with  credit  to  themselves  and 
to  the  advantage  of  the  public. 

Since  the  renewal  or  revival  of  the  test,  many  have  been  discouraged  from  pursuing  the 
highly  improving  course  of  studies  which,  in  qualifying  for  Scholarships,  assist  also  in 
qualifying  for  subsequent  public  usefulness  in  so  many  departments ; and  some,  including 
the  late  Joseph  Nelson,  q.c.,  who  had  successfully,  in  point  of  merit,  pursued  that  course 
of  studies,  and  had  at  the  examination  obtained  good  marks,  were  rejected  on  refusing  to 
take  the  test. 

The  injustice  and  the  injurious  operation  of  this  religious  restriction  may  soon  again  be 
exemplified  in  remarkable  cases.  Two  sons  of  a distinguished  Dissenting  Minister  have 
recently  sought  for  and  obtained  Sizarships.  The  answering  of  both  was  excellent,  hut 
that  of  one  of  them  has  rarely  been  equalled,  perhaps  never  excelled.  We  would  feel  it 
a grievance  that  these  talented  young  gentlemen  should  be  excluded  from  those  College 
Honors  and  emoluments  to  which  their  talents  and  acquirements  may  eminently  entitle 
them.  W e would  lament  that  the  youths  of  the  College  should  be  deprived  of  the  benefit 
of  their  example,  and  that  the  College  itself  should  lose  the  advantage  of  the  reputation 
they  may,  under  favourable  circumstances,  attain  as  its  alumni;  and  we  would  desire  that 
our  denomination  should  not  he  subjected  to  the  injurious  influences  and  the  hitter  feelings 
naturally  consequent  on  the  disappointment  of  the  cherished  hopes  and  wishes  of  the 
parents  and  friends  of  our  ambitious  and  intelligent  youthful  members. 

A celebrated  writer  refers  to  his  own  exclusion  from  Scholarship,  in  language  worthy  of 
being  transcribed.  He  says,  “ I was  myself  among  the  first  of  the  young  Helots  of  the  land, 
who  hastened  to  avail  themselves  of  the  new  privilege  of  being  educated  in  their  country’s 
University, — though  still  excluded  from  all  share  in  those  College  Honors  and  emoluments 
by  which  the  ambition  of  the  youths  of  the  ascendant  class  was  stimulated  and  rewarded. 
As  I well  knew,  that  next  to  my  attaining  some  of  these  distinctions,  my  showing  that 
I deserved  to  attain  them,  would  most  gratify  my  anxious  mother,  I entered  as  Candidate 
for  a Scholarship,  and  (as  far  as  the  result  of  the  examination  went)  successfully ; but,  of 
course,  the  mere  barren  credit  of  the  effort  was  all  I enjoyed  for  my  pains.” 

The  religious  restrictions  to  which  we  refer,  like  all  others  of  their  class,  are  a barrier  only 
to  the  conscientious — to  youths  whose  moral  elevation  ought  to  make  them  objects  of  favour 
and  regard,  and  not  of  rejection  and  exclusion.  We  impugn  not  the  conduct  or  motives  of 
others,  but  we  believe  the  records  of  the  College  would  show,  that  the  test  now  in  question 
has  been  often  accepted  by  those  who  regarded  it  as  of  no  material  importance,  and  whose 
nominal  conformity,  in  compliance  with  the  test,  terminated  with  their  Scholarships. 

W e believe  that  the  exclusion  of  Dissenters  from  Scholarships  is  disapproved  by  many  of 
those  of  the  class  intended  to  be  benefited  by  it,  whose  opinion  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
respect  and  attention ; and  that  enlightened  public  opinion  requires  the  removal  of  an  unjust 
and  unnecessary  restriction,  that  has  a tendency  to  thrust  back,  on  their  approach  to  the 
threshold  of  public  life  those  who,  if  not  thus  debarred,  might  become  ornaments  to  their 
country,  and  benefactors  to  mankind.  To  confer  favours  on  those  who  have  become  dis- 
affected may  be  questionable,  but  every  person  must  feel  and  acknowledge  that  a generous 
and  ingenuous  youth,  untainted  by  disaffection,  who  enjoys,  or  has  the  opportunity  of  enjoy- 
ing the  opportunities  of  a fair  and  impartial  participation  in  public  benefits,  is  not  only 
shielded  from  temptations  to  disloyalty,  but  is  almost  unavoidably  inspired  with  feelings 
of  loyalty  and  attachment. 

We  do  not  disapprove,  but  on  the  contrary  assent  to,  the  continuance  of  every  thing  that 
the  heads,  of  the  University  and  of  the  Established  Church  may  justly  consider  necessary 
for  the  due  and  satisfactory  maintenance  of  the  Divinity  and  Theological  Departments  within 
the  College  and  its  University.  The  mere  literary  Honors  and  emoluments  of  a Scholar- 
ship have  no  necessary  connexion  with  any  of  those  departments. 

We  dissent  from  the  Established  Church,  and  that,  too,  on  most  important  questions,  but 
we  desire  to  stand  in  amicable  relationship,  and  to  co-operate  with  it,  as  an  important  por- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church,  in  every  good  work  which  our  common  principles  can  embrace. 
W e are  disinclined  to  be  unnecessarily  placed  in  any  position  of  hostility ; and  this  feeling 
no  less  than  our  wish  to  obtain  what  seems  just  and  proper,  induces  us  to  press  strongly  for 
the  removal  of  restrictions  based  on  religious  distinctions,  which  are  productive  of  no  sub- 
stantial advantage  to  the  class  intended  to  be  favoured,  and  which  are  considered  unjust, 
injurious,  and  imjiolitic. 

We  beg  you  will  lay  these  suggestions  before  the  Commissioners,  and  we  have  the  honour 
to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servants, 

(Signed)  John  Barton. 

Thomas  Hutton,  j.p.,  d.l. 

J.  Moody,  Assistant  Barrister.' 

Henry  Hutton,  q.c. 

Thomas  Wilson,  j.p.,  d.l. 

Robert  Andrews,  ll.d.,  q.c’.,  one  of  the 

W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

Secretary. 
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Answer  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Butcher,  d.d.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity. 

Sir,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  January  7,  1853. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  18th  ultimo,  requesting,  on  the  part  of  the  University 
Commissioners,  “suggestions  and  advice”  upon  certain  subjects,  I beg  leave  to  offer  the 
following  remarks,  premising  that  I have  altogether  avoided  those  questions,  the  discussion 
of  which  appeared  to  me  to  belong  more  properly  either  to  the  Board  or  to  the  heads  of 
departments  different  from  that  with  which  I am  connected. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Samuel  Butcher,  d.d., 

W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d.  _ Regius  Professor  of  Divinity. 

Secretary  to  the  Dublin  University  Commission. 

2.  The  means  of  extending  the  benefits  of  the  University  to  a larger  number  of  Students, 
by  admitting  persons  to  Professorial  Lectures,  and  authorizing  the  Professors  to  grant 
Certificates  of  Attendance,  without  requiring  any  further  connexion  with  the  University. 

I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  mere  Professorial  teaching  is  a very  inefficient  mode  of 
communicating  sound  instruction.  With  respect  to  the  department  to  which  I belong,  in 
particular,  I should  most  strongly  deprecate  the  granting  of  Certificates  of  attendance  on 
Professorial  Lectures  to  those  who  have  no  further  connexion  with  the  University.  My 
reasons  are  those  which  have  been  fully  set  forth  in  the  “Answers  to  the  Questions”  given 
by  my  predecessor,  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  and  by  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer,  as  also  in  the 
Answer  of  the  Board  to  the.  “Letter,  &c.”  of  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor. 

5.  The  expediency  of  increasing  the  number  and  endoxuments  of  the  Professorships,  and 
of  providing  Retiring  Pensions  for  the  Professors. 

I should  be  glad  to  see  a Professorship  of  Pastoral  Theology  founded,  also  one  of  Sanscrit 
and  the  spoken  languages  of  India.  From  the  close  affinity  which  subsists  between  the 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Syriac,  the  Professorship  of  Hebrew  ought,  I think,  to  be  changed 
into  a Professorship  of  the  Shemitic  Languages. 

7.  The  propriety  of  any  alteration  in  the  number  and  endowments  of  Scholarships,  and 
in  the  Qualifications  required,  and  the  religious  restrictions  now  imposed  on  the  Candidates. 

I am  strongly  opposed  to  the  removal  of  the  religious  test  imposed  upon  the  Corporate 
Scholars,  as  I consider  that  such  removal  would  be  a serious  detriment  to  the  interests  of 
the  Established  Church  in  this  country,  and,  consequently,  a direct  interference  with  the 
purposes  contemplated  by  our  Royal  founders.  Whether,  indeed,  some  change  might  not 
be  advantageouslv  made  in  the  qualifications  required  {e.  g.,  substituting  science,  or  Divinity, 
or  both  for  Classics)  to  a limited  extent,  is  a question  m favour  of  which  much  may  be  said. 
My  objections' do  not  apply  to  the  foundation  of  new  Scholarships,,  unconnected  with  the 
Corporation  of  the  University.  Such  Scholarships  might,  I think,  with  advantage,  be  open 
to  Candidates  of  all  religious  denominations. 

9.  The  means  of  rendering  the  Library  more  generally  useful  than  at  present. 

I think  the  Library  might  be  open  to  all  Scholars,  and  to  such  other  Undergraduate 
professional  Students  as  the  heads  of  the  respective  departments  should  recommend. 


Answer  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  MacNeece,  d.d.,  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in  Divinity. 

Trinity  College, 

gIR  January  22,  1853. 

The  topics  to  which  my  attention  has  been  directed  in  the  Paper  which  I have  recently 
had  the  honour  of  receiving  from  the  Commissioners  have  been  considered  by  me  with  as 
much  care  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  and  my  necessary  avocations  permitted  me  to  bestow 
upon  them.  The  following  are  the  only  points  on  which  I think  it  advisable  to  make  any 
observations. 

2.  The  means  of  extending  the  benefits  of  the  University  to  a larger  number  of  Students, 
by  admitting  persons  to  Professorial  Lectures  and  authorizing  the  Professors  to  grant 
Certificates  of  attendance,  without  requiring'  any  further  connexion  with  the  University. 

The  Heads  of  the  College  have,  I believe,  the  power  of  authorizing  the  Professors,  in 
general,  to  grant  to  externs  Certificates  of  attendance  on  then-  Lectures ; but  I think  they 
should  be  very  cautious  how  they  exercise  it.  The  system  of  severing  professional  from 
general  education,  which  such  a practice  would  tend  to  encourage,  is  one  I very  much 
disapprove  of;  and  if  applied  to  our  Theological  School,  I think  it  would  be  particularly 
mischievous.  As  I have  already  given  my  views  on  this  subject  in  former  communications 
to  the  Commissioners,  I forbear  to  say  any  thing  more  now  than  that  I find  them  confirmed 
hy  the  very  high  authority  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  who  repeatedly  expressed  his  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  giving  to  Candidates  for  the  Ministry  that  general  mental  culture,  and 
large  and  varied  information  which  a University  education  is  intended  to  supply.  I would 
not,  however,  be  understood  to  assert  that  there  may  not  be  cases  in  which  the  law  of  the 
land  and  public  opinion'  have  Settled  the  question  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  a purely  profes- 
sional education ; and  wherever  this  is  so,  I think  the  College  should  regulate  its  practice 
accordingly. 


Suggestions  of 
Rev.S.Butcher,d.i>. 
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Suggestions 
of  Kev.  Thomas 
MacNeece,  d.d. 

The  system  of  con- 
ferring Degrees. 


The  Professorships. 


The  Fellowships. 


The  Scholarships. 


The  Library. 


Suggestions  of 
Wm.  Stokes,  m.d. 


3.  The  expediency  of  altering  the  system  by  which  the  higher  Degrees  are  granted,  so  as 
to  make  them  real  tests  of  merit. 

I am  of  opinion  that  the  present  system  of  conferring  Degrees  should  not  be  altered,  as 
regards  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  alteration  which 
would  make  the  possession  of  this  Degree  a real  test  of  merit  appear  to  me  insuperable.  As 
one  instance,  I would  specify  its  effect  upon  the  University  Franchise.  It  would  undoubtedly 
be  narrowed,  by  the  change,  to  a serious  extent ; and  very  many  persons  whom  it  would 
be  desirable  to  have  bound  to  the  University  by  that  tie  at  least,  would  be  cut  off  from  all 
connexion  with  it.  These  objections  do  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  making  the 
Degrees  of  LL.D.,  M.D.,  and  D.D.,  tests  of  merit.  I should  deprecate,  however,  the  sub- 
jecting Candidates  to  a regular  Examination.  Other  less  objectionable  means  for  testing 
their  merit  might  readily  be  found ; and  the  Board  should  be  allowed  a large  discretionary 
power  in  choosing  the  test  in  each  particular  case.  For  example,  the  Degree  might  be  con- 
ferred on  the  ground  of  established  reputation,  or  eminent  success  in  the  profession  with 
which  the  Degree  is  connected — on  the  ground  of  the  merit  of  the  published  works  of  the 
Candidates — on  the  ground  of  their  having  obtained  high  Collegiate  distinctions — or  on  the 
ground  of  their  printing  a Thesis  of  sufficient  merit  upon  some  appropriate  subject  selected 
by  themselves. 

5.  The  expediency  of  increasing  the  number  and  endowments  of  the  Professorships,  and 
of  providing  retiring  pensions  for  the  Professors. 

I should  be  glad  to  see  retiring  pensions  provided  for  the  Professors,  and  some  new 
Professorships  founded,  if  there  were  funds  available  for  these  objects.  A Professorship  of 
Pastoral  Theology  would,  I think,  be  necessary  to  complete  the  efficiency  of  our  Divinity 
School.  The  existing  Professorship  of  Hebrew  requires  to  be  put  on  a better  footing. 
The  Professor  of  Hebrew  should  also  be  Professor  of  Syriac  and  Arabic ; and  the  new  Pro- 
fessorship, which  might  be  called  a Professorship  of  the  Shemitic  languages,  ought  to  be 
sufficiently  endowed  to  enable  the  person  filling  it  to  devote  his  undivided  energies  to  the 
duties  and-  studies  connected  with  it.  A Professorship  of  Sanscrit  and  Hindostanee  would 
be  a great  advantage  to  young  men  preparing  themselves  for  civil  or  military  service  in  our 
Eastern  Empire ; and  persons  also  wishing  to  go  out  as  missionaries  to  that  part  of  the 
world,  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  establishment  of  a Professorship  of  these  and 
some  other  Oriental  languages. 

6.  The  expediency  of  increasing  the  number  of  Fellowships,  and  altering  the  mode  in 
which  the  emoluments  are  distributed. 

I do  not  think  the  number  of  Fellowships  should  be  increased,  and  I am  not  prepared  to 
recommend  any  change  in  the  mode  by  which  the  emoluments  are  distributed.  At  the 
same  time,  I am  of  opinion  that  the  incomes  of  those  Junior  Fellows  who  are  not  Tutors 
are  too  small,  and  I should  be  glad  if  any  practicable  means  could  be  devised  for  augment- 
ing them. 

7.  The  propriety  of  any  alteration  in  the  number  and  endowments  of  Scholarships,  and 
in  the  qualifications  required,  and  the  religious  restrictions  now  imposed  on  the  Candidates. 

I am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  funds  which  would  enable  the  College  to  increase  the 
number  of  Scholarships,  or  add  to  their  endowments.  If  an  augmentation  of  their 
number  were  practicable,  I should  advise  the  throwing  open  the  new  foundations  to  persons 
of  all  religious  denominations ; but  I do  not  approve  of  any  change  in  that  respect  as  regards 
the  regular  Scholars,  who  are  associated  with  the  Provost  and  Fellows  as  part  of  the  Cor- 
poration. An  alteration  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  effected  in  the  mode  of  examining  for 
Scholarships,  in  order  to  make  the  Examination  a more  sure  and  searching  test  of  accurate 
and  critical  classical  knowledge,  than  it  can  be  on  the  present  system.  I also  think  that 
Scholars  should  be  relieved  as  much  as  possible  from  routine  attendance  on  College 
Lectures,  in  order  to  be  able  to  devote  themselves  more  exclusively  to  their  professional 
studies. 

9.  The  means  of  rendering  the  Library  more  generally  useful  than  at  present.  . 

Scholars  should  certainly  be  admitted  to  the  Library ; so,  I think,  should  all  Students 
who  have  attained  to  the  standing  of  Senior  Sophisters ; but  not  those  of  lower  standing, 
unless,  perhaps,  Honor-men. 

(Signed)  Thomas  MacNeece,  d.d., 

Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in  Divinity 
To  W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  in  the  University. 

Secretary  to  the  Dublin  University  Commission. 


Answer  of  William  Stokes,  Esq.,  m.d.,  Regius  Professor  of  Physic  in  the  University 
of  Dublin. 

Merrion-square, 

Sir,  January  20,  1853. 

In  answering  your  letter  of  18th  December,  1852,  I beg  to  be  permitted  to  confine 
myself  to  those  queries  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  University  of  Dublin  which 
more  immediately  concern  the  state  of  the  School  of  Physic. 
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5.  The  expediency  of  increasing  the  number  and  endowments  of  the  Professorships , and 
of  providing  retiring  pensions  for  the  Professors.  ' — _ 

This  question  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  answers  transmitted  through,  you  to  the  Professorships. 
Commissioners  by  the  Professors  in  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University,  and  also  in 
those  from  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trinity  College.  I have  nothing  to  offer  in 
addition,  except  this,  that  it  would  he  desirable  that  the  salaries  of  the  Professors 
of  Botany  and  of  Surgery  should  be  made  equal  to  those  of  the . other  Professors. 

The  establishment  of  a complete  School  of  Surgery  has  imposed  additional  duties  on  all 
the  University  Professors.  With  respect  to  the  Professorships  on  the  foundation  of  Sir 
Patrick  Dun,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  salaries  are  miserably  small.  The  three  King’s 
Professors  receive  each  but  £100  per  annum ; and  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  as  yet,  the  Pro- 
fessorships of  Midwifery  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  are  wholly  unendowed.  With  the 
salaries  of  the  five  last-mentioned  Professors,  however,  the  University  lias  nothing  to  do. 

The  amount  is  fixed  by  Statute,  40  Geo.  III.,  cap.  3,  and  is  paid  out  of  the  income  derived 
from  the  estates  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun.  To  the  general  operation  of  this  Statute  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  School  of  Physic,  I shall  hereafter  take  leave  to.  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Commissioners. 


9.  The  means  of  rendering  the  Library  more  generally  useful  than  at  present.  The  Library. 

I shall,  for  obvious  reasons,  avoid  dealing  with  this  question  further  than  as  it  relates  to 
the  Medical  School.  The  establishment  of  a Lending  Library,  open  to  Undergraduates, 

<rives  the  greatest  facility  for  affording  to  the  Medical  Student  the  advantages  indicated 
in  the  question  of  the  Commissioners.  It  will  now  only  be  necessary  to  provide  for  a 
sufficiently  extensive  collection  of  Medical  and  Surgical  works  in  that  Library.  The 
subject  is  at  present  under  consideration,  and  a report  on  the  entire  question  to  the  Board 
of  Trinity  College  is  in  course  of  preparation  by  myself  and  my  colleagues.  It  is  right 
to  mention  here,  that  the  extensive  Library  of  the  College  of  Physicians  is  open  to  all 
matriculated  Students  on  the  payment  of  a small  fee,  but  the  distance  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s 
Hospital,  in  which  the  Library  is  kept,  from  Trinity  College,  is  a great  bar  to  its  general 
utility. 


12.  The  means  of  rendering  the  School  of  Physic  more  efficient  for  the  Professional  The  School  ofPhysic 
Education  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

In  answering  this  question,  it  will  be  necessary  that  I should  enter  into  some  matters  of 
detail.  But  I may  premise,  that  in  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  answers  to  this 
query  from  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  and  also  from  the  Medical 
Professors  of  the  University,  I fully  concur.  There  are  few  things  which  would  more  serve  Tutorial  control  of 
the  interest  of  the  Medical  Class  than  the  adoption' of  a system  of  Tutorial  control ; and  it  Mudlcal  btudeut3' 
is  certain  that  the  College  of  Physicians  would  gladly  co-operate  with  the  Board  of  Trinity 
Colie <>-e  in  this,  as  in  any  other  measure,  for  improving  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture 
of  the  Medical  Student.  . 

With  respect  to  the  system  of  the  one  terminal  or  Degree  Examination  in  Medicine,  many 
important  objections  may  be  made  to  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  encourages  and  almost  education, 
necessitates  the  system  of  preparation  by  “ grinding and  Students  too  often  neglect  their 
legitimate  studies,  and  desert  the  hospital,  the  dissecting-room,  and  the  Lectures  of  the 
Professors,  in  order,  that  they  maybe  crammed  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  Examination. 

The  system  is  not  peculiar  to  Dublin,  for  similar  results  occur  in  every  College  where  the 
Medical  Degree  or  Licence  is  given  on  a terminal  Examination.  To  be  rejected  is  a disgrace 
which  more  or  less  attaches  to  the  Student  during  life,  and  this  circumstance  has  a tendency 
to  render  the  Examiners  less  disposed  than  they  might  otherwise  be  to  pronounce  a sen- 
tence of  rejection,  for,  unless  in  a case  of  extreme  deficiency,  they  will  feel  a natural 
reluctance  to  injure  a young  man’s  prospects. 

The  extent  and  importance  of  our  Examination  have  of  late  years  been  greatly  increased  ; 
but  still  the  system  remains  objectionable  here  as  elsewhere.  _ Nor  can  it  be  defended 
on  the  grounds  of  its  being  an  important  safeguard  to  the  public;  for,  as  equal,  or  nearly 
equal,  legal  qualifications  are  attached  to  the  Licence  of  so  many  and  various  educational 
bodies,  the  Student  who  has  failed  in  one  place  will  go  to  another,  and  within  a time 
generally  too  short  to  enable  him  greatly  to  improve  his  knowledge,  will  obtain  a Degree 
or  Licence  of  some  sort,  which  will  enable  him  to  go  before  the  public  as  a Physician  or 
Surgeon.  , . 

I believe  that  if  a proper  system  of  Catechetical  and  Term  Examinations  could  be 
organized,  that  the  abolition  of  the  final  Examination,  as  it  at  present  stands,  would  be 
an  improvement,  and  one  which  might  be  done  safely  and  advantageously.  _ These  views 
I have  long  held,  and  I urged  them  in  a public  Lecture  delivered  in  this  city  several 

7 In  the  system  of  the  Clinical  instruction  there  is  great  room  and  necessity  for  reforms. 

But  these  could  not  be  effected  without  a change  in  the  Statute  law.  By  the  present  inthe  Schoolof 
enactment  it  is  ordained  that  each  of  the  University  Professors,  that  is  to  say,  the  Pro-  physio. 

Lessors  of  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  and  Botany,  and  also  each  of  the  King’s  Professors  on 
the  foundation  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun,  shall,  in  turn,  take  the  duty  of  attendance,  and  or 
delivering  Lectures  on  Clinical  Medicine  at  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital.  This  regulation  is 
obviously  objectionable,  and  has  had  a very  bad  effect.  Clinical  Lectures,  to  be  effective, 

"Should  be  delivered  by  Hospital  Physicians,  who  are  themselves  in  practice ; and  it  cannot 
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be  expected  that  the  Professors  who  are  engaged  on  such  subjects  as  Anatomy,  Chemistry, 
or  Botany,  can  teach  Clinical  Medicine  effectively.  Of  late,  indeed,  the  duty  in  question 
has  been  delegated  almost  wholly  to  the  three  King’s  Professors. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  and  feeling  the  importance  of  a more  extended 
Clinical  education  to  the  Medical  Student,  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  have  made  the 
following  salutary  regulation,  which  has  been  now  for  some  years  in  operation  : — “ That  iu 
addition  to  nine  months’  attendance  on  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital,  the  Candidate  for  the 
Degree  of  M.B.  must  give  evidence  of  having  attended  for  nine  months  at  some  general 
hospital  in  Dublin,  approved  of  by  the  Board,  at  which  Clinical  instruction  in  Medicine  and 
Surgery  is  delivered.” 


But  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  Student  should  be  compelled  to  attend  at  Sir 
Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital,  especially  under  the  present  system.  It  would  be  much  better  if 
he  were  permitted  to  attend  the  full  term  required — say  three  Sessions  or  eighteen  months 
— at  any  of  the  great  general  hospitals  of  this  city. 

But  the  enactment  which  regulates  the  mode  of  delivering  Clinical  Lectures  in  the  School 
of  Physic  is  one  of  many  embodied  in  the  40th  of  Geo.  III.,  which  have  a directly  injurious 
effect  upon  the  Medical  School.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  mode  of  election  to 
. the  Professorships  on  the  foundation  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun  is  faulty  in  the  extreme.  By  the 
King^^rofessors'in’  c^ausc  this  Act,  it  is  provided  that  the  election  into  each  Professorship,  as  it  becomes 
the  School  of  Physic,  vacant,  shall  be  by  a Board  of  five  persons,  two  of  whom,  viz.,  the  Provost,  or,  in  his 
absence,  the  Vice-Provost  of  Trinity  College,  and  the  Professor  of  Physic  in  the  University 
for  the  time  being,  shall  be  ex-officio  electors.  The  remaining  three  are  to  be  Fellows  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  to  be  elected  by  that  College,  and  by  ballot,  on  the  day  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  day  of  holding  the  election.  They  are  elected  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
the  particular  Chair  which  may  be  vacant.  If  an  additional  Chair  should  become  vacant, 
the  functions  of  these  electors  cease,  and  a new  body  of  electors  must  be  created  in  the 


same  way. 

The  operation  of  this  enactment  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it  virtually  takes  from 
the  University,  although  conjoined  with  the  College  of  Physicians,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
in  the  government  of  the  School  of  Physic,  all  influence  or  power  in  the  election,  unless 
in  some  very  rare  case ; for,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  anterior  proceed- 
ings, the  three  electors  sent  up  from  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  constituting  a majority 
of  the  Board,  will  almost  always  go  together,  and  so  command  the  election.  In  the  next 
place,  it  acts  in  greatly  limiting  the  choice  of  Professors,  for  it  is  most  unlikely  that  any 
person  not  a Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  could  succeed  in  returning  three,  or  even 
two,  electors  if  it  happened  that  one  or  two  members  of  that  body  were  Candidates.  And 
I apprehend  that  the  Chairs  of  Practical  Medicine,  Materia  Medica,  and  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine,  have  been  always  elected  into  from  among  the  Fellows  of  the  College  itself. 

If,  as  has  often  happened,  there  aro  two  Candidates  for  the  vacant  Chair,  both  Fellows 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  each  of  them  will  naturally  endeavour  to  insure  the  return 
of  those  electors  who  he  supposes  will  be  favourable  to  himself,  and  these  too  he  will 
probably  support  by  his  own  vote.  All  these  circumstances,  so  objectionable,  are,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  unavoidable,  and  flow  from  the  Statute  which  compels  that 
faulty  method  of  election,  to  the  evils  of  which,  I believe,  there  is  no  body  more  alive  than 
the  College  of  Physicians  itself. 

In  proposing  a remedy,  I would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Commissioners  the  following  constitution  of  a Board  for  the  election  of  the  Professorships 
on  the  foundation  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun.  I conceive  that  it  should  consist,  as  before,  of  five 


persons,  and  that  these  should  be  the  Provost  and  Vice-Provost  of  Trinity  College,  the 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  for  the  time  being,  and  the 
Regius  Professor  of  Physic  in  the  University.  A Board  so  constituted  would  be  free  to  act, 
and  would  give  a just  proportion  of  influence  both  to  the  University  and  the  College  of 
Physicians. 


The  distribution  of 
the  funds  of  Sir 
Patrick  Dun’s  estate. 


By  the  will  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun,  it  appears  that  the  proceeds  of  his  estates,  left  by  him 
in  trust  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  should  be  made  use  of  for  the  endowment  of  Chairs 
in  the  School  of  Physic.  It  never  appears  to  have  been  contemplated  by  him  that  any 
portion  of  these  funds  should  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  an  hospital ; but  by  the 
Act  of  40  Geo.  III.it  was  ordained,  that  after  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  £100  per 
annum  to  each  of  the  King’s  Professors,  and  also  of  £l  0 per  annum  to  the  Librarian  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  the  surplus  should  be  handed  over  to  the  Governors  of  Sir  Patrick 
Dun’s  Hospital,  by  them  to  be  administered  for  the  support  of  that  institution.  And  it 
was  further  ordained,  that  “ until  the  said  Hospital  shall  be  so  far  enlarged,  whether  by  the 
clear  residue  of  the  annual  surplus  of  the  rents  of  the  estate,  or  by  means  of  public  or 
private  contributions,  as  to  afford  accommodation  for  one  hundred  patients,  then,  and  not 
until  then,  any  surplus  should  be  applied  to  support  a Professor  of  Midwifery,  and,  after 
the  payment  of  his  salary,  then  to  such  other  purposes  for  the  advancement  of  Medicine 
and  of  the  School  of  Physic  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Dublin,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Provost 
of  Trinity  College,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  Vice-Provost,  and  the  Professor  of  Physic  in  the 
University  of  Dublin,  or  any  two  or  more  of  them.” — See  40  Geo.  III.,  cap.  9,  10. 

That  this  arrangement  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  will 
is  but  too  obvious ; for  the  proper  use  of  the  fund  is  clearly  for  the  endowment  of  Profes- 
sorships in  the  School  of  Physic.  I have  already  stated  that  the  Professorship  of  Midwifery 
remains  unendowed,  and  also  that  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  which  has  been  lately  created 
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to  meet  the  wants  of  the  times,  and  which  now  forms  one  of  the  Professorships  in  the 
School  of  Physic. 

In  conclusion,  I shall  briefly  specify  those  reforms  which,  to  me  appear  essential  for  the 
advancement  of  the  School  of  Physic. 

i.  The  remission  of  the  Stamp  Duty  on  the  Medical  Degrees  of  the  University  and  on 
the  Licence  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 

xi.  The  establishment  of  Medical  Honors,  Scholarships,  and  Exhibitions  in  the  University. 

hi.  The  modification  of  the  system  of  Examination. 

iv.  The  equalization  of  the  salaries  of  the  Professors. 

v.  The  removal  of  the  regulation  which  compels  the  Student  to  attend  at  Sir  Patrick 
Dun’s  Hospital. 

vi.  A repeal  of  the  enactment  which  directs  that  clinical  teaching  should  be  taken  in  turn 
by  each  of  the  six  Professors. 

vu.  Alteration  of  the  mode  of  election  into  the  King’s  Professorships. 

vm.  Repeal  of  the  enactment  which  directs  that  no  portion  of  the  funds  of  Sir  Patrick 
Dun’s  estate  (saving  the  endowment  of  the  three  King’s  Professors  and  Librarian)  shall  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  the  School,  until- the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  specified  in 
the  10th  section  of  the  Act  already  quoted. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  &c., 

(Signed)  William  Stokes, 

Regius  Professor  of  Physic  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

To  W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d. 

Secretary  to  the  Dublin  University  Commission. 


Answer  of  Rev.  Charles  Graves,  d.d.,  f.t.c.d.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

2,  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

Sir,  January,  24,  1853. 

I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  18th  December  last, 
in  which  you  intimate  the  desire  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  University  of 
Dublin  to  receive  suggestions  on  several  topics  connected  with  the  state,  discipline,  studies, 
and  revenue  of  the  University.  I have  been  unable  until  now  to  draw  up  a statement  of  the. 
views  which  I have  formed  on  these  subjects,  having  been  obliged  by  indisposition  to  seek 
complete  rest  since  the  end  of  the  last  College  Term.  I beg  you  will  state  this  circum- 
stance to  the  Commissioners,  as  I was  most  anxious  to  comply  with  their  request  that  I 
would  forward  my  answer  before  the  8th  of  January. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Charles  Graves,  d.d. 

Erasmus  Smith’s  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  formerly 
Tutor  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

To  William  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d., 

Secretary  to  the  Dublin  University  Commission. 

1 . The  power  of  the  University  or  College  to  make,  repeal,  or  alter  Statutes. 

I see  no  reason  to  recommend  any  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  University,  But 
I am  of  opinion  that  the  Statutes  framed  for  its  government  ought,  without  delay,  to 
undergo  a complete  revision ; not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  altering  their  general  scope, 
as  of  repealing  clauses  which  render  them  inapplicable  to  the  actual  state  of  things,  and 
needlessly  restrict  the  discretion  of  the  Board.  The  greater  part  of  what  relates  to  the 
appointment  of  officers,  their  authority  and  duties,  might  remain  unchanged  ; but  a number 
of  regulations  concerning  matters  of  detail,  both  as  regards  studies  and  discipline,  ought 
to  be  omitted.  The  introduction  of  these  clauses  into  the  Statutes  has  certainly  retarded 
the  progress  of  Collegiate  reform  amongst  us.  The  Heads  of  the  College  would  have  long 
ago  effected  beneficial  changes  of  various  kinds,  if  they  had  not  been  tied  down  by  the 
letter  of  different  Statutes.  The  most  striking  instance  of  this  effect  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Statute  which  prescribes  the  manner  of  electing  Fellows.  It  defines  the  days,  hours,  and 
subjects  of  examination,  with  a minuteness  which  renders  reformation  impossible,  though 
almost  all  agree  in  admitting  that  it  is  urgently  required.  In  this,  and,  I dare  say,  in  other 
matters,  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  would  have  been  unanimous  in  calling  for  some 
changes.  But  they  may  have  felt  that  many  more  were  equally  necessary,  though  they 
could  not  as  readily  agree  on  the  mode  of  effecting  them ; and  thus  they  may  have  hesitated 
to  incur,  for  the  sake  of  some  minor  reforms,  the  expense  of  obtaining  a Royal  Letter, 
which  costs  the  same  whether  it  authorizes  one  or  a hundred  alterations.  Perhaps  some 
allowance  must  also  be  made  for  the  natural  jealousy  with  which  public  bodies  regard  any 
interference  with  their  original  Charters.  They  object  to  it  for  the  same  reasons  that  an 
individual  is  averse  to  any  meddling  with  the  foundations  of  his  house,  even  though  he 
knows  that  it  may  make  it  more  secure. 

In  future  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  governing  body  should  be  intrusted  with  some 
such  power  of  making  regulations  as  was  conferred  on  it  by  the. Charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
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but  afterwards  withdrawn  by  Charles  I.  Persons  acquainted,  as  the  members  of  the  Board 
must  be,  with  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  College,  ought  to  have  the  power,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Visitors,  to  make  By-laws  for  its  management,  and  to  alter  and  repeal 
these  as  experience  may  dictate.  The  Statutes,  ought,  however,  to  define  most  distinctly 
the  constitution  and  authority  of  the  governing  body,  and  to  determine  the  mode  of  settling 
whatever  questions  may  arise. 

The  authority  of  the  Board  being  extended  in  the  manner  here  proposed,  it  might  be 
thought  advisable  to  increase  its  number  by  associating  with  the  Senior  Fellows  a certain 
number  of  Professors,  representing  the  chief  departments  of  Collegiate  study,  and  being 
themselves  Fellows  or  Ex-Fellows  of  the  College.  To  these  might  be  added  the  Junior 
Bursar  and  the  Senior  Tutor.  A body  so  constituted  would  appear  to  include  all  the  ele- 
ments most  necessary  to  fit  it  for  the  performance  of  the  legislative  and  administrative 
duties  with  which  the  Board  is  charged.  The  offices  of  Senior  Lecturer,  Senior  Dean, 
Senior  Proctor,  Registrar,  Bursar,  Auditor,  &c.,  ought,  I conceive,  to  be  held,  as  at  present, 
by  Senior  Fellows,  as  being  persons  whose  acquaintance  with  the  financial  affairs  and  gene- 
ral discipline  of  the  College  peculiarly  qualifies  them  for  such  employments.  The  Pro- 
fessors, • being  more  familiar  with  the  existing  mode  of  carrying  on  the  studies  of  the 
University,  would  be  able  to  lend  important  aid  in  all  consultations  relating  to  the  different 
departments  which  they  superintend.  The  Junior  Bursar  and  Senior  Tutor  representing 
the  body  of  Tutors,  might  watch  over  their  interests,  express  their  opinions,  and  keep  the 
Board  informed  as  to  the  general  conduct  and  progress  of  the  Students,  with  whom  the 
Senior  Fellows  have  scarcely  any  intercourse.  There  is  at  present  too  great  a gulf  sepa- 
rating the  Senior  Fellows  from  the  Junior  members  of.  the  College:  and  this  interval  would 
be  bridged  over  by  such  an  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board  as  I now  indicate. 

Against  such  an  innovation  as  this  I can  foresee  that  objections  will  be  raised.  What 
need  is  there,  it  may  be  asked,  to  make  any  change  in  the  constitution  of  a body  which  is 
at  present  and  has  been  for  a long  time  working  well  ? To  this  I reply,  that  the  principle 
of  making  a seat  at  the  Board  depend  solely  on  seniority  is  now  more  open  to  objection 
than  it  was  formerly.  The  seven  Senior  Fellows  were  originally  the  Senior  Members  of  a 
body  of  sixteen.  The  number  of  Fellows  having  been  gradually  raised  to  thirty-five,  the 
age  at  which  a person  may  expect  to  become  - a Senior  Fellow  is  now  more  advanced  than 
it  was.  The  addition  of  ten  Fellows  made  twelve  years  ago  must  produce  a very  consider-, 
able  effect  in  this  way.  In  how  many  years  the  Junior  Member  of  the  body  of  Fellows 
may  count  upon  promotion  to  a Senior  Fellowship,  is  a matter  which  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  calculate  exactly.  When  the  number  of  Junior  Fellows  was  only  eighteen,  thirty  years 
elapsed,  in  some  instances,  before  this  elevation  was  attained.  The  number  of  Junior  Fel- 
lows is  now  increased  to  twenty-eight ; and  from  a combination  of  different  causes,  there  is 
less  willingness  than  ever  to  accept  College  livings.  Should  the  present  system  continue, 
and  my  own  life  be  prolonged  till  I reach  the  age  of  eighty,  I shall,  perhaps,  find  myself 
one  of  seven  Senior  Fellows,  whose  united  ages  amount  to  500  years.  I fear  we  should 
make  but  a sorry  Board,  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  progress  of  men  and  things 
at  the  close  of  this  century.  Age  and  experience  are  indeed  qualifications  which  add 
authority  to  official  rank ; but  the  former  may  be  possessed  in  a degree  which  is  not  com- 
patible with  due  energy  and  promptitude  of  action  : and  experience  itself,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  things  which  are  gone  by,  may  be  little  better  than  actual  ignorance. 

To  some  persons,  who  have  observed  and  duly  appreciated  the  efficiency  of  the  present 
Senior  Fellows,  it  may  appear  unreasonable  to  propose  any  change  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Board.  Its  members  have  been  engaged  for  years  in  carrying  into  fuller  effect  the 
series  of  useful  Collegiate  reforms  so  admirably  commenced  in  1832  under  the  auspices  of 
Provost  Lloyd.  They  have  extended  the  courses  of  study  pursued  by  the  Students.  They 
have  founded  new  Professorships.  In  short,  they  have  manifested,  in  a variety  of  ways, 
great  zeal  and  discretion  in  administering  the  affairs  of  the  Institution  committed  to  their 
government.  But  the  College  was  not  always  so  fortunate.  There  have  been  times  when 
Boards  of  Senior  Fellows  were  much  less  vigilant  in  attending  to  the  interests  of  the 
College,  and  by  their  inertness  permitted  Learning  to  remain  stationary  here,  whilst  it  was 
advancing  in  other  places.  And  in  time  to  come,  Boards  of  Senior  Fellows,  all  of  them, 
as  is  quite  possible,  forty  or  fifty  years  older  than  our  Undergraduates,  may  not  be  as  well 
able  as  they  would  themselves  desire  to  direct  the  studies  and  maintain  the  discipline  of 
the  University. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  such  an  augmentation  of  the  number  of  the  Board  as  I have 
proposed  would  render  it  inconveniently  large  for  the  transaction  of  business.  I appre- 
hend that  no  inconvenience  is  likely  to  arise  from  this  cause.  Councils,  once  they  exceed 
a certain  number,  and  that  a very  small  one,  resolve  themselves  into  Committees;  so  that, 
by  a division  of  labour,  their  business  is  better  done;  whilst  no  member  renounces  the 
right  and  duty  of  general  superintendence. 

In  connexion  with  this  topic  I venture  to  suggest,  that  all  oaths  to  observe  the  Statutes 
ought  to  be  abolished.  The  oaths  and  Statutes  will  remain  fixed,  however  circumstances 
may  change ; and  thus  may  arise  the  evil  of  binding  men  by  oath  to  do  what  has  become 
inexpedient  or  impossible.  Besides  this,  obedience  to  the  College  Statutes,  as  to  other 
laws,  ought  to  be  secured,  partly  by  the  operation  of  proper  sanctions,  and  chiefly  by  the 
influence  of  right  principles.  What  would  be  thought  of  an  attempt  to  bring  about  sub- 
mission to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  the  discharge  of  moral  obligations, -by  swearing  men 
to  observe  them. 
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2.  The  means  of  extending  the  benefits  of  the  University  to  a larger  number  of  Students,  Suggestions  of 

by  admitting  pei'sons  to  Professorial  Lectures,  and  authorizing  the  Professors  to  grant  Ke^-  ^h*s;,®r^ves’ 
Certificates  of  Attendance,  without  requiring  any  further  connexion  with  the  University.  ' " ' 

I see  no  objection  to  sucb  an  arrangement,  provided  the  admission  of  non-matriculated  LeSures/0  CS" 
Students  did  not  tend  to  make  the  Lectures  superficial.  The  University  ought  to  be  able 
to  remedy  this  or  any  other  inconvenience  that  might  arise.  At  the  same  time,  I confess 
that  I see  no  prospect  of  much  good  being  obtained  by  increasing  the  existing  facilities  of 
obtaining  University  instruction  in  Dublin.  The  Professors  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
deliver  courses  of  Lectures,  to  which  the  public  have  free  admission.  The  Lectures  of 
some  of  the  University  Professors  are  likewise  open  to  all  who  wish  to  attend  them. 

Moreover,  Students  who  live  beyond  certain  limits  are  regarded  as  non  residents ; and  such 
persons,  paying  the  annual  College  fees  of  £15,  are  entitled  to  attend  Lectures,  without 
being  under  any  restrictions  as  to  discipline.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  in  the  present 
state  of  things  it  is  at  all  desirable  to  make  University  education  cheaper  or  more  attainable 
than  it  is  in  Ireland.  Too  many  of  the  middle  classes  in  society  are  prepared  for  the 
learned  professions;  and  too  few. receive  that  practical  and  industrial  education  which 
must  be  widely  diffused  before  the  condition  of  this  country  becomes  settled  and  pros- 
perous. There  are  peculiar  elements  in  the  national  character  which  predispose  the  Irish- 
man to  the  pursuit  of  abstract  studies,  and  the  enjoyment  of  intellectual  pleasures ; whilst 
they  unfit,  or,  at  all  events,  render  him  indisposed  to  the  less  interesting  but  more  profitable 
employments  of  every-day  life.  A love  and  respect  for  learning  is  common  amongst  the 
poorest  and  most  ignorant  of  our  countrymen,  who  would  be  willing  to  apply  themselves 
with  a devoted  diligence  to  the  study  of  Classics  and  Mathematics,  whilst  they  shrink  with 
aversion  from  the  performance  of  the  humbler  duties  naturally  connected  with  their  state. 

This  opinion  of  mine  is  not  founded  upon  reading  or  hearsay,  but  upon  my  own  expe- 
rience as  a Teacher,  and  the  observations  which  I have  made  when  inspecting  Schools, 
and  conversing  with  the  poor  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  If  my  views  be  well 
founded,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  the  Government  to  furnish  more  ample  resources  than 
now  exist,  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  teaching,  instead  of  administering  to  that  passion 
for  superior  education  which  makes  unemployed  and  discontented  gentlemen  of  many,  who, 
under  a better  system,  would  have  become  thriving  farmers,  tradesmen,  or  manufacturers. 

Whatever  opinion  maybe  entertained  as  to  the  expediency  of  admitting  non-matriculated 
Students  to  attend  Professorial  Lectures,  I do  not  think  that  the  Professors  ought  to  be 
authorized  to  grant  certificates  of  attendance  to  such  persons  unless  they  have  gone  through 
a regular  course  of  catechetical  instruction,  and  submitted  to  such  a final  Examination  as 
the  Heads  of  the  University  might  prescribe.  * 

3.  The  expediency  of  altering  the  system  by  which  the  higher  Degrees  are  granted,  so  The  higher  Degrees 

as  to  make  them  real  tests  of  merit.  as  real  tests  of  merit. 


Some  alteration  ought  to  be  made  in  the  present  system  of  granting  the  superior  Degrees. 
It  is  unworthy  of  the  University,  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  public,  that  distinctions  which 
were  originally  the  rewards  of  actual  study,  should  now  be  awarded,  as  the  consequences 
of  certain  standing,  the  payment  of  certain  fees,  and  the  performance  of  merely  formal 
exercises.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  effect  a judicious  reform  in  this  matter. 
There  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  the  higher  Degrees,  in  a strict  sense, 
tests  of  superior  literary  merit. 

Men  of  mature  age,  for  some  time  emancipated  from  the  state  of  pupilage,  are  unwilling 
to  submit  to  Examination  : and  the  consciousness  of  this  will  always  dispose  the  Examiner 
to  show  indulgence,  and  to  relax  any  high  standard  of  acquirement  that  may  be  set  up. 
The  attempt  made  in  foreign  Universities  to  enforce  the  publication  of  a Latin  Thesis  on 
some  literary  or  scientific  subject,  as  a test  of  learning,  has  not  produced  satisfactory 
results.  Unscrupulous  Candidates  will  not  hesitate  to  employ  other  persons  to  compose 
dissertations  for  them ; and  thus  the  test,  which  was  intended  to  be  a severe  one,  is  reduced 
to  a nullity. 

If  it  should  be  thought  expedient  to  subject  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  to  an  Examination,  it  ought  to  be  of  such  a kind  as  to  prove  that  they  were  possessed  of 
at  least  the  average  amount  of  education  expected  in  a gentleman.  Such  a course  ought 
not  to  be  fixed  by  Statute,  as  it  must  alter  from  time  to  time  with  the  varying  standard  of 
a gentleman’s  education.  At  any  time  it  is  difficult  to  define  it,  though  we  understand 
generally  what  is  meant  by  a well-educated  gentleman.  It  is  certainly  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  learning,  that  a connexion  should  be  kept  up  between  such  persons  and  the 
University ; and  there  seems  no  more  obvious  way  of  doing  this  than  granting  Degrees, 
to  which  certain  social  and  University  privileges  are  attached. 

But  it  seems  to  me  certain  that  any  proposed  Examinations  for  the  higher  Degrees  must 
of  necessity  degenerate  into  a form.  It  would  be  anomalous  to  make  them  easier  than 
those  appointed  for  the  inferior  Degrees ; and  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  render  them  more 
strict,  they  will  surely  be  relaxed  in  the  end.  I would  propose  that  those  who  have  passed 
the  Examination  for  the  A.B.  Degree  with  a certain  degree  of  credit,  should  be  entitled, 
as  at  present,  when  they  reach  the  proper  standing,  to  take  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
Some  provision  might  be  made  to  afford  those  persons  an  opportunity  of  rising  to  the  Degree 
of  Master  who  obtained  no  distinction  at  the  Degree  Examination,  but  have  since  given  proof 
of  diligence  and  learning.  The  same  principle  might  be  acted  on  with  reference  to  the 
other  Faculties. 
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4.  The  expediency  of  making  any  changes  in  the  Studies  of  the  University  so  as  to  make 
them  more  practically  advantageous. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  most  effectual  way  of  giving  an  impulse  to  any  branch  of 
study  in  Trinity  College  is  to  attach  importance  to  it  in  the  Examination  for  Fellowship. 
It  is  thus  that  we  may  account  for  the  remarkable  success  with  which  Mathematics,  both 
Pure  and  Applied,  have  been  cultivated  amongst  our  Students.  The  Candidates  for  Fellow- 
ship, being  trained  to  carry  on  researches  in  the  higher  branches  of  Mathematics,  and 
afterwards  subjected  to  a severe  Examination,  in  a course  of  great  extent,  are  imbued  with 
a taste  for  these  studies,  and  afterwards,  becoming  Lecturers  and  Examiners,  communicate 
the  same  taste  and  information  to  the  Junior  Students.  Distinguished  answering  in  Mathe- 
matics and  Natural  Philosophy  so  much  preponderates  over  merit  shown  in  other  parts  of 
the  Fellowship  Course,  that  the  Candidate  makes  the  greatest  effort  to  master  these 
branches.  To  succeed  in  them  is  commonly  reckoned  as  being  twice  as  important  as 
equally  good  answering  in  the  Mental  Sciences.  And  so  little  weight  is  attached  to 
answering  in  Classics,  that  the  issue  of  a Fellowship  Examination  is  looked  upon  as  decided, 
if  one  of  the  Candidates  has  obtained  a marked  superiority  in  the  four  Courses  of  Logics, 
Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Ethics;  that  is  to  say,  before  the  Classical  part  of  the  Examina- 
tion has  commenced.  This  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  the  Statute,  which, 
in  defining  the  mode  of  conducting  the  Examination,  appropriated  half  of  the  entire  time 
to  Science,  and  the  other  half  to  Literature. 

A fact,  which  positively  demonstrates  the  preponderance  of  the  Mathematical  over  the 
other  elements  in  our  Fellowship  Examination,  may  be  ascertained  by  an  inspection  of  the 
list  of  persons  who  have  been  Candidates  for  Fellowship  during  the  last  ten  years.  It 
will  be  seen  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  it  consists  of  persons  who  obtained  Honors 
in  the  Mathematical  Sciences  at  the  Degree  Examination.  Within  the  same  time  only 
three  persons,  who  were  not  thus  distinguished,  were  successful  competitors  for  Fellowship. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a Fellowship,  which  is  the  greatest 
Honor  and  the  most  valuable  Prize  which  the  College  has  to  bestow,  does  not  act  as  a 
stimulus  encouraging  our  Students  to  cultivate  Classics ; and  the  consequence  has  been 
that  as  soon  as  they  have  passed  the  Scholarship  Examination  they  commonly  abandon 
these  studies.  Those  who  intend  to  compete  for  Fellowship  at  once  apply  their  whole 
attention  to  Mathematics  and  Physics.  A very  few  keep  up  their  Classical  pursuits  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  Moderatorships  in  Classics  at  the  Degree  Examination.  Thus  the 
whole  amount  of  progress  made  by  our  Students  in  Classics,  between  the  Scholarship  and 
Degree  Examinations,  is  very  small.  This  might  naturally  be  expected ; for  it  is  not  easy 
to  induce  men  to  expend  much  time  and  Labour  in  the  pursuit  of  merely  barren  Honors. 
The  Senior  Sophister,  who  does  not  contemplate  the  pursuit  of  Moderatorship  or  Fellow- 
ship, begins  to  devote  a portion  of  his  time  to  some  professional  study,  being  encouraged 
by  no  incentives  of  sufficient  strength  to  the  further  prosecution  of  Classics.  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  they  have  not  fallen  into  greater  neglect ; and  that  they  have  not 
declined  to  as  low  an  ebb  as  Mathematics  reached  in  Oxford,  owing  to  the  action  of  a 
precisely  similar  cause.  Some  highly  accomplished  Classical  Scholars  have  been  educated 
• in  our  College  within  the  last  twenty  years,  but  they  have  quitted  it  to  seek  in  other 
institutions  the  Honors  and  emoluments  from  which  they  were  excluded  here.  During 
the  same  period  no  edition  of  any  Greek  or  Latin  Classic  author  has  been  published  by 
any  of  our  F ellows ; though  in  former  times,  when  Mathematics  engrossed  less  attention 
in  the  Fellowship  Examination,  several  very  meritorious  works  of  this  kind  issued  from 
our  Press.  The  excellent  editions  of  Demosthenes,  Lucian,  Livy,  and  Homer,  published 
by  Stock,  "Walker,  and  Kennedy,  all  of  them  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  afford  sufficient 
proof  that  we  are  capable  of  attaining  distinction  in  the  walks  of  Classical  Literature,  as 
well  as  in  the  Mathematical  Sciences,  if  the  substantial  rewards  of  success  were  only  fairly 
apportioned. 

What  I have  already  said  with  respect  to  Classics  applies,  with  equal  force,  to  the 
Experimental  and  Natural  Sciences.  The  former  have  been,  indeed,  lately  introduced  into 
the  Undergraduate  Course ; and  Honors  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  them  are  pro- 
posed at  the  Degree  Examination.  But  this  is  not  enough.  They  will  never  take  root 
and  flourish  in  the  University  until  the-  Examination  for  Fellowships  is  so  altered  that  a 
Candidate  is  allowed  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  great  proficiency  in  them,  and  thus 
entitling  himself  to  election  as  a Fellow.  Let  this  change  be  once  made,  and  we  shall  have 
full  classes  in  our  Natural  Philosophy  School,  our  Museum,  and  Laboratory.  A Student  of 
our  University,  who  evinced  great  aptitude  for  Practical  Astronomy,  has,  I am  told,  been 
lately  appointed  to  a Professorship  in  Queen’s  College,  Galway.  He  would  probably  have 
been  elected  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  if  the  Examination  had  afforded  him 
adequate  scope  for  the  display  of  his  acquirements  in  that  and  other  departments  of 
Physical  Science. 

Assuming,  then,  that  greater  weight  ought  to  be  given  to  both  Classics  and  Experimen- 
tal Physics,  it  is  obvious  that  the  duty  of  examining  in  these  departments  ought  to  be 
committed  to  the  best  qualified  Examiners  that  can  be  procured.  The  Senior  Fellows  are 
at  present  authorized  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Professors  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Mathematics  in  conducting  the  examination  in  those  departments.  The  services  of  the 
Professors  of  the  Ancient  Languages,  History,  and  Oratory,  ought,  in  like  manner,  to  be 
rendered  available  in  the  Classical  Examination.  So,  again,  the  Professors  of  Experimental 
Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  and  the  different  branches  of  Natural  Science,  ought, 
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•in  their  several  departments;  to  be  qualified  to  act  as  Examiners  and  Electors.  But  such  Suggestions  of 
an  improvement  in  the  several  Courses  must  lead,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  to  their  G^;,Gn^VES’ 

separation.  A regard  to  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  and  the  interests  of  learn-  -d..  j.t.c.d. 

ing,  imperatively  demands  that  Fellowships  should  be  attainable  by  persons  highly  dis-  The  mode  of 
.tinguished  in  special  departments  of  learning.  . The  Course  laid  down  for  Candidates  is 
already  too  extensive.  Their  health  is  endangered,  and  their  power  of  mastering  particular  Examination, 
.branches  of  study  is  interfered  with  by  a compulsory  application  to  a variety  of  pursuits. 

I believe  the  bad  effects  of  this  system  are  permanently  felt  by  many  of  those  who  pass 
through  the  ordeal ; and  they  are  afterwards  increased  by  the  necessity  imposed  upon  our 
Tutors  of  giving  instruction  in  a number  of  different  subjects.  Taking  these  up,  one  after 
another,  they  run  the  risk  of  losing  that  definiteness  of  purpose,  both  in  thought  and  read- 
ing, which  is  essential  to  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  any  branch  of  learning..  Consider- 
ing all  these  things,  I would  propose,  the  following  outline  of  a plan  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Fellowship  Examination  : — 

1st.  I would  recommend  that  the  subjects  to  be  examined  in  should  be  distributed  into 


four  principal  Courses. 

(a.)  The  Greek  and  Latin  Languages,  General  Philology,  Criticism,  History — Ancient 
and  Modern;  in  short,  as  our  Statute  expresses  it,  “Toitmi genus  humanioris  literature.” 


( b .)  Mathematics,  both  Pure  and  Applied. 

(c.)  Mental  Sciences,  with  the  principles  of  Political  Economy  and  J urisprudence. 

. (d)  Experimental  Philosophy  and  the  Natural  Sciences. 

2nd.  The  Examination  in  each  Course  ought  to  be,  as  at  present,  public ; and  carried 
on,  partly  viva  voce,  and  partly  in  writing,  by  Senior  Fellows,  assisted  by  Professors.  The 
severity,  the  publicity,  and  the  impartiality,  with  which  our  Fellowship  Examinations  are 
.conducted,  have  done  so  much  honour  to  Trinity  College  that  no  alteration  should  be 
attempted  in  the  circumstances  by  which  these  great  advantages  are  mainly  secured.  In 
all  the  Courses  the  English  Language  ought  to  be  the  medium  of  communication  between 
the  Examiners  and  Candidates.  Ample  time  ought  to  be  allowed  for  Composition  of  all 
kinds  in  the  Classical  Course.  In  Mathematics  the  Candidates  ought  to  be  employed  for 
several  hours  in  furnishing  written  answers  to  questions  which  require  original  investiga- 
tion, or  depend  upon  lengthened  calculations  for  their  solution.  Essays  on  important 
subjects,  and  sketches  of  portions  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  ought  to  he  required  from 
Candidates  in  the  third  great  Course.  A considerable  portion  of  the  Examination  in 
Experimental  Physics  and  the  Natural  Sciences  ought  to  be  of  a practical  kind ; and, 
perhaps,  a part  of  it  might  be  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  Instruments  and  Specimens,  if 
not  in  the  Museum  or  Laboratory. 

3rd.  Some  of  the  Fellowships  thus  examined  for  might  be  set  apart  for  Candidates 
capable  of  obtaining  distinction  in  two  combined  Courses.  These  would  resemble  our 
existing  Fellowships;  and  would  in  general  be  gained  by  persons  of  the  same  intellectual 
standard.  The  remaining  Fellowships  might  be  apportioned  among'st  the  several  distinct 
departments  of  study,  and  would  be  the  rewards  of  persons  gifted  with  a remarkable  capa- 
city for  the  cultivation  of  some  special  branch  of  learning.  From  Fellows  of  both  classes 
the  ranks  of  Tutors  and  Professors  might  afterwards  be  well  recruited.  I would  advise 
that  the  Tutors  should  be  selected  on  the  ground  of  their  being  specially  fitted  to  under- 
take the  education  of  young  men.  They  ought  to  be  persons  possessed  of  general  acquire- 
ments ; but,  above  all,  endowed  with  those  moral  qualifications  which  would  enable  them, 
to  exercise  a salutary  influence  upon  the  characters  of  the  Students.  The  present  system 
of  appointing  Fellows  to  the  office  of  Tutor,  merely  on  the  ground  of  seniority,  is  plainly 
open  to  objection.  The  Fellows  who  were  not  made  Tutors  might  form  a class  of  public 
Lecturers  in  the  several  departments  ; and  the  most  distinguished  amongst  them  might  be 
rewarded  by  appointments  to  the  various  Professorships.  The  offices  of  Tutor  and  Profes- 
sor ought,  I think,  to  be  kept  perfectly  distinct ; and,  to  secure  the  services  of  competent 
persons,  both  ought  to  have  liberal  salaries  assigned  to  them.  If  this  be  not  provided  for, 
the  College  must  be  content  to  accept  the  services  of  men  of  an  inferior  class  of  intellect. 

A young  man  who  is  conscious  that  he  possesses  talents  of  a. high  order,  such  as  might  earn 
for  him  both  rank  and  fortune  in  professional  life,  will  not  in  general  be  willing  to  devote 
himself  to  the  pursuit  of  a literary  Prize,  which  cannot  be  gained  without  much  labour,  and 
is  far  from  being  valuable  when  won. 

I believe  that  more  activity  would  be  infused  into  our  Students,  if  the  University  Cur-  Qg®r^ndergraduate 
riculum,  which  all  Students  must  alike  go  through,  occupied  only  two  years.  After  that 
time,  the  Students  might  be  allowed  greater  freedom  in  the  choice  of  distinct  paths  of 
study,,  suited  to  their  individual  tastes  and  capacities,  or  preparatory  to  their  intended  pro- 
fessions. In  the  Sopliister  years,  as  our  Course  is  now  arranged,  there  is  an  abatement 
of  activity  amongst  the  Students.  Competition  produces  less  effect,  as  Candidates  for 
Honors  begin  to  be  weary  of  contests  of  which  they  are  pretty  well  able  to  foresee  the 
issue ; and  industry  flags  for  want  of  some  new.  excitement.  A reference  to  the  University 
Calendar  will  show  that  the  number  of  Prizes  awarded  to  Sophisters  at  the  Term  Exami- 
nations is  considerably  less  than  that  obtained  by  Freshmen.  Instances  have  occurred  of 
Honors  being  withheld  from  an  entire. Sophister  Class  for  want  of  positive  merit.  Some 
of  my  Pupils  have  told  me  that  Students  who  are  not  Candidates  for  Honors  have,  on  the 
average,  less  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  when  they  take  their  Degree  than  at  the  time 
of  their  entrance.  This  may  be  an  exaggeration,  but  I fear  the  Senior  Lecturer  s books, 
containing  the  judgments  awarded  at  the  Term  Examinations,  would  prove  that  but  little 
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Suggestions  op  progress  is  made  in  Classical  knowledge  by  Students  whose  acquirements  are  of  an  inferior 

Re  « niIpS’T<^BpVES’  order-  I am  firmly  persuaded  that  this  cause  of  complaint  would  he  removed  if  my  last 
’’  ' ' suggestion  were  attended  to. 

The  entrance  Course.  The  work  done  by  Freshmen  in  our  University  is  not  sufficiently  unlike  that  which 
occupies  boys  in  the  first  class  of  a good  school.  This  might  be  obviated  if  the  Examina- 
tion for  Entrance  were  somewhat  improved.  Knowing  how  well  Elementary  Geometry 
and  Algebra  are  taught  in  many  schools,  I see  no  reason  why  a knowledge  of  them  should 
not  be  required  from  Candidates  for  admission  into  the  University.  One  good  effect  conse- 
quent upon  this  change  would  be,  that  a Tutor  would  be  released  from  the  necessity  of 
giving  a great  deal  of  merely  elementary  instruction  to  Pupils  entering  upon  the  study  of 
Mathematics  for  the  first  time.  The  progress  of  his  whole  class  must  be  regulated  to  suit 
the  powers  of  the  most  backward ; and  thus  the  business  of  Tutor’s  Lecture  is  rendered 
more  irksome  and  unprofitable  than  it  might  be.  I would  also  insist  upon  the  necessity  of 
making  Composition  in  English  an  important  part  of  the  Entrance  Examination.  Deficiency 
in  this  essential  accomplishment  is  but  too  justly  laid  to  the  charge  of  all  our  Students. 
This  would  not  long  be  the  case,  if  liberal  and  numerous  Prizes  for  composition  were  offered 
to  Students  on  their  admission  to  the  University.  The  masters  of  schools,  influenced  by 
the  hope  of  credit  arising  to  themselves  from  the  success  of  their  pupils  in  competing  for 
these  Prizes,  would  devote  more  of  their  attention  than  they  do.  at  present  to  English  Com- 
position. I was  once  of  opinion  that  good  Scholarship  was  not  promoted  by  the  award  of 
distinctions  at  the  Entrance  Examination.  I thought  the  effect  of  it  was  to  induce  school- 
masters to  expend  their  chief  energy  in  fitting  their  scholars  to  obtain  a high  place  at 
Entrance,  which  they  too  often  thought  to  secure  by  imparting  a familiar  but  superficial 
acquaintance  with  the  limited  number  of  books  prescribed  in  the  Entrance  Course,  instead 
of  laying  the  foundations  of  an  exact  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages. I now  see  that  this  evil  has  been  almost  done  away  with  by  improving  the  Exa- 
mination itself.  Let  it  only  be  rigorous  and  patient,  conducted  with  such  deliberation  as 
leaves  no  room  to  question  the  justice  of  the  result,  and  teachers  will  endeavour  to  qualify 
their  pupils  for  success  by  the  possession  of  substantial  merit.  The  introduction  of  Elemen- 
tary Mathematics  into  the  Entrance  Course,  would  leave  room  for  some  more  advanced 
studies  in  the  Freshman  years,  and  so  facilitate  the  improvement  of  the  Course  prescribed 
tor  all  Students.  That  Course,  in  any  case,  and  especially  if  it  be  reduced  to  one  of  two 
years,  ought  to  be  extensive,  and  framed  with  regard  to  the  intellectual  discipline  of  those 
who  pass  through  it,  rather  than  with  a view  to  impart  knowledge  which  it  may  be  plea- 
sant or  useful  to  possess.  Once  a man  embarks  in  professional  life,  he  will  put  himself  to 
school,  it  it  be  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the  information  without  which  his  business 
cannot  be  well  transacted.  The  interest  which  he  feels  in  his  pursuit,  and  the  desire  to 
succeed  in  it,  are  motives  powerful  enough  to  stimulate  his  diligence  in  acquiring  know- 
ledge. But  he  is  much  less  likely  to  supply  himself  with  that  kind  of  mental  training  which 
is  furnished  by  a well-ordered  University  Course. 

wlnductin^  * take  bhis  opportunity  of  expressing  an  opinion  which  my  experience  as  a Tutor  and 

Examinations.  Examiner  has  compelled  me  to  adopt.  It  is,  that,  in  all  our  Examinations,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  we  pursue  too  summary  a method.  In  the  Fellowship  Examination  this 
evil  is  carried  to  the  greatest  pitch ; and  if  worse  consequences  do  not  flow  from  the 
practice,  it  is  only  because  the  victims  of  it  are  persons  of  very  uncommon  powers.  A 
Cambridge  man  or  a foreigner  could  hardly  be  persuaded  that  the  fifty  or  sixty  questions 
in  Mathematics  or  Physics,  printed  in  the  Report  of  the  Fellowship  Examination,  are 
proposed  viva  voce,  and  in  the  space  of  a hundred  and  twenty  minutes.  A correct  result 
may  be  obtained  after  such  an  Examination,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  in  consequence 
of  the  goodness  of  the  system.  It  is  only  in  spite  of  its  obvious  and  inherent  defects. 
Ihe  same  fault  runs  through  all  our  Examinations.  The  oral  part  of  them  is  too  peremp- 
tory} and  a sufficient  time  is  not  allowed  for  answering  questions  proposed  on  paper.  By 
this  all  classes  of  Students  suffer.  Those  who  are  clever  and  well  prepared  may  have 
injustice  done  to  them,  in  consequence  of  their  own  nervousness,  or  of  the  peculiar  turn 
which  the  Examination  takes.  The  stupid  and  the  less  diligent  fare  even  worse ; as  they 
rim  the  risk  of  being  asked  only  a small  number  of  questions,  of  which  they  may  not 
happen  to  be  able  to  answer  a single  one.  The  idle  allow  this  to  be  an  excuse  to  them- 
selves for  not  properly  preparing  the  appointed  subjects.  They  may  know  of  instances  in 
winch  diligent  but  slow  men  have  failed  to  pass,  whilst  others,  more  fortunate,  but  less 
deserving,  have  escaped.  Thus  a considerable  amount  of  uncertainty  finds  its  way  into  a 
matter  which  ought  to  be  kept  as  free  from  it  as  possible.  The  remedy  for  this  must  be 
sought  by  allowing  ample  time  for  Examination,  and  by  dividing  the  classes  into  small 
groups. 

1 he  business  of  an  Examination  is  transacted  in  the  most  satisfactory  way  by  Examiners 
acting  in  full  concert,  and  in  each  other’s  presence.  We  have  experienced  the  benefits  of 
this  system  in  our  Examinations  for  Honors. 

I think  it  would  be  advisable  to  appoint  a Court  of  judicious  and  experienced  Examiners, 
whose  business  it  would  be  to  decide  as  to  the  rejection  of  Candidates.  The  constitution 
of  this  Court  ought  not  to  change  rapidly;  otherwise  its  decisions  would  be  fluctuating. 

I lie  Board  has  lately  introduced  a change  in  the  appointment  of  Honor  Examiners,  the 
principle  of  which  might,  perhaps,  be  applied  to  the  case  under  consideration.  Some  are 
permanent,  others  are  changed  from  time  to  time : thus  a certain  continuity  is  maintained 
m the  system,  and  a security  is  provided  against  the  errors  into  which  young  Examiners  are 
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apt'  to  fall.  They  are  too  anxious  to  display  their  own  attainments  when  they  ought  to  be  Suggestions  of 
occupied  simply  with  the  task  of  ascertaining  those  of  the  persons  whom  they  are  appointed  Eev.  C has  .^Graves, 
to  examine  ; and  they  are  commonly  too  rigorous  and  impatient  in  their  mode  of  dealing  ’’  "T* 
with  Students  of  all  classes ; though  they  sometimes  run  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  being  The  mode  of 
too  indulgent  to  tile  ill  prepared.  . . „ , . ’ ’ T Examinations. 

I have  already  stated,  that  if  the  Fellowship  Examination  were  remodelled  m the  way  I 
propose,  there  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  a number  of  public  Lecturers  distin- 
guished by  high  attainments  of  different  kinds.  On  them,  in  conjunction  with  the  Profes- 
sors, ought  to  devolve  the  principal  duties  of  examination,  while  the  Tutors  would  be 
mainly  engaged  in  giving  instruction  in  their  Class-rooms. 

5.  The  expediency  of  increasing  the  number  and  endowments  of  the  Professors,  and  of  The  Professorships. 
providing  retiring  pensions  for  the  Professors. 

As  soon  as  ever  funds  can  be  obtained  for  its  adequate  endowment,  the  Regius  Pro- 
fessorship of  Greek  ought  to  be  detached  from  a Senior  Fellowship.  The  Professors  of 
Hebrew  and  History  ought  also  to  be  provided  with  such  incomes  as  would  compensate 
them  for  the  devotion  of  their  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  their  Professorships.  Chairs  of 
Sanscrit,  Latin,  and  Anglo-Saxon,  ought,  I think,  to  be  founded.  In  what  follows  I shall 
suggest  a mode  of  providing  means  to  endow  them. 

6.  The  expediency  of  increasing  the  number  of  Fellowships,  and  altering  the  mode  in  The  Fellowships. 
which  the  emoluments  are  distributed. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  Fellows  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  desirable.  Even 
supposing  those  alterations  which  I have  mentioned  above  to  be  made  in  the  manner  of 
electing  Fellows,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a greater  number  of  vacancies  than  occur  at  present 
could  be  filled  by  Candidates  whose  ability  and  attainments  were  of  the  first  rank.  But  I 
would  wish  to  see  a new  distribution  of  labour  gradually  effected  amongst  our  Fellows. 

The  Tutorships  ought  to  be  separated  from  the  Professorships,  and  their  number  reduced 
to  what  it  was  before  1840.  The  rest  of  the  Fellows  ought  to  be  employed  as  Professors 
and  public  Lecturers,  and  paid  partly  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  College,  and  partly 
by  a charge  on  the  tuition  fees.  Instead  of  diminishing  the  latter,  I would  rather  see 
them  increased,  and  use  the  additional  fund  thus  raised  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
Professorships. 

The  public  Lecturers  of  whom  I have  spoken,  holding  an  intermediate  place  between  the 
Tutors  and  Professors,  might  render  very  important  services  to  the  University.  Some  of 
them,  applying  themselves  to  particular  pursuits,  might  be  employed  as  Assistant  Profes- 
sors ; and  would  thus  become  qualified  to  fill  the  various  Chairs  as  they  became  vacant.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Professorships  ought  to  be  restricted  to  persons  of  this  class, 
though  it  is  plain  from  the  nature  of  things  that  they  would  have  a considerable  advantage 
over  other  persons  in  competing  for  them.  The  public  Lecturers  might  also  be  employed 
in  giving  assistance  to  the  Tutors  in  different  ways,  and  thus  would  qualify  themselves  for 
promotion  to  that  office. 

If  the  question  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  tuition  fees  were  now  proposed  for  the  first 
time,  I should  be  in  favour  of  paying  each  Tutor  partly  by  a fixed  salary  of  about  £250, 
and  partly  by  fees,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  his  Pupils.  But  I would  not  propose 
to  disturb  the  arrangement  now  in  force  -without  having  before  me  distinct  proofs  of  its 
having  failed  to  attain  important  ends.  It  has  certainly  worked  well  in  many  respects. 

Tutors’  Lectures  are  better  attended,  and  the  instruction  given  at  them  is  of  a much  higher 
kind  than  it  was  in  former  times.  This  latter  result  is  established  beyond  all  doubt  by  the 
decline  of  the  system  of  private  tuition.  The  Students  find  that  they  receive  from  the 
College  Tutors  appointed  to  Lecture  them  as  careful  instruction  as  they  could  obtain  from 
any  private  Tutor.  No  fault,  therefore,  can  be  found  with  the  existing  Tutorial  arrange- 
ments on  the  ground  that  they  do  not  furnish  the  Student  with  such  instruction  as  he 
stands  in  need  of.  They  are  complained  of  for  quite  different  reasons.  It  is  alleged  that 
the  Tutors,  being  no  longer  dependent  for  their  income  upon  the  number  of  their  Pupils, 
neglect  to  exercise  that  friendly  superintendence  and  moral  control  over  the  young  men, 
which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Collegiate  system  of  these  countries.  But  I can  answer 
for  it,  that  there  are  Tutors  who  most  kindly  and  faithfully  perform  their  duties  in  this 
respect ; and  if  there  be  any  who  are  less  attentive,  it  is  not  certain  that  they  would  be 
converted  into  exemplary  Tutors  by  the  introduction  of  a new  system  of  distributing  the 
Tuition  Fees.  If  the  Provost  and  Board  should  be  convinced  that  the  present  arrangement 
is  unsatisfactory  to  the  Students,  and  to  their  parents  and  guardians,  they  would,  I am 
sure,  insist  upon  a modification  of  it.  Against  the  particular  plan  which  I have  suggested, 
it  is  urged,  that  it  is  liable  to  all  the  evils,  both  of  the  present  system  and  of  the  former 
one,  which  left  the  Tutor  entirely  dependent  upon  his  class  for  remuneration.  This  is, 
however,  a bare  assertion,  and  is  sufficiently  replied  to  by  the  counter-statement,  that  the 
proposed  scheme  would  unite  in  it  all  the  advantages  of  both  systems. 

7.  The  propriety  of  any  alteration  in  the  number  and  endoiument  of  Scholarships  and  The  Scholarships 
in  , the  qualifications  required,  and  the  religious  restrictions  now  imposed  on  the  Candidates,  restrictions' imposed 

The  Statutes  of.  Trinity  College  direct  that  the  seventy  Scholarships  for  which  endow-  on  Candidates  for 
ments  are  now  provided  shall  be  awarded  after  an  Examination  in  grammatica  et  literis  f’cboiar  nps- 
humanoribus ; and  it  is  further  specified,  that  the  Scholars  ought  to  be  qualified  ad  logi- 
cam  in  aula  discendam. 
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Suggestions  of  It  would  be  expedient  to  omit  these  words  in  a revision  of  the  Statutes,  in  order  that 
Scholarships  might  be  awarded  to  Students  who  show  remarkable  proficiency  in  other 
' ' departments  of  learning,  such  as  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Theology.  At  pre- 
The  Scholarships  sent,  as  a Scholarship  lasts  for  five  years,  there  are,  taking  deaths  and  resignations  into 

restrictions  Imposed  a?cou.nt’  aboufc  fifteen  disposed  of  yearly.  But  as.  the  number  of  first-rank  Honors  in 

on  Candidates  tor  Classics,  awarded  at  one  of  the  Term  Examinations,  is  only  seven  or  eight,  it  follows,  that 

Scholarships.  half  the  Scholarships  are  given  to  Students  of  second-rate  acquirements.  So  long  as  the 

great  Prize  of  Fellowship  is  reserved,  almost  exclusively,  for  those  who  are  successful  in 
cultivating  Science,  there  may  be  less  reason  to  complain  of  this  mode  of  awarding 
Scholarships,  which  are  the  only  substantial  rewards  within  the  reach  of  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  Classical  studies.  But  the  distribution  of  them  is  plainly  ill-judged.  Some 
of  them  must  be  given  to  persons  who  can  hardly  be  thought  deserving  of  a Prize  worth 
about  £50  a year  for  five  years.  I would  propose  that  the  Examination  for  Scholarships, 
in  the  different  departments,  should  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  be  conducted 
by  Boards  of  Examiners,  appointed  by  the  governing  body,  and  consisting  of  Senior 
Fellows,  assisted  by  Professors  and  Lecturers.  It  would  be  enough  that  a Scholarship 
should  last  for  four  years  if  it  were  entered  upon  at  the  end  of  the  Junior  Sophister  year. 
A Student  would  then  hold  it  till  he  reached  the  standing  of  Master  of  Arts.  It  seems 
scarcely  necessary  to  enumerate  the  advantages  of  this  change.  Students  of  the  highest 
attainments,  in  different  branches  of  learning,  would  receive  substantial  rewards,  and  thus 
the  pursuit  of  these  various  studies  would  be  encouraged.  The  term  for  which  a Scholar- 
ship is  held  being  reduced  from  five  to  four  years,  a greater  number  would  be  disposable 
annually.  Some  may  object  to  the  shortening  of  the  term.  I believe,  on  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  beneficial.  I have  heard  of  iustances  in  which  the  attainment  of  a Scholarship,, 
which  was  to  last  for  five  years,  was  regarded  by  the  gainer  of  it  as  something  like  the 
possession  of  a perpetuity. 

If  funds  could  be  found  available  for  the  purpose,  I think  they  would  be  well  bestowed 
in  endowing  some  University  Scholarships,  open  to  all  Candidates  of  a certain  standing, 
and  free  from  any  restriction  on  the  ground  of  religion.  At  first  sight  it  may  appear  that 
Scholarships  in  Trinity  College  are  merely  literary  Prizes,  and  that  no  reason  exists  for 
limiting  them  to  persons  professing  a particular  religion.  But  Trinity  College  itself  was 
intended  to  be  a Protestant  Institution,  and  is  now  specially  charged  with  the  education 
of  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders  in  the  Established  Church.  I doubt  whether  any  good 
effects  would  be  produced  by  infringing  its  charter,  and  altering  its  constitution,  by  open- 
ing it  to  persons  of  all  religious  denominations.  This  opening,  if  it  means  any  thing,  must 
mean  that  Fellowships,  as  well  as  Scholarships,  in  the  College,  ought  to  be  made  tenable 
by  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters  ; and  if  Fellowships,  then  also,  as  a consequence,  those 
places  to  which  the  possession  of  that  rank  naturally  leads.  Thus  persons  of  different 
religious  denominations  would  sit  together  as  members  of  the  same  Board,  administering 
the  affairs  of  an  Educational  Institution,  of  which  one  of  the  chief  objects  is  the  training 
of  the  Protestant  Clergy  of  Ireland.  Whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  us,  we 
are  not  yet  warranted  by  experience  in  expecting  much  unity  of  action  in  a body  so  con- 
stituted. Suspicions  and  jealousies,  if  not  actual  dissensions,  would,  I apprehend,  interfere 
with  its  usefulness,  and  retard  that  even  career  of  improvement  which  we  have  seen  carried 
on  for  more  than  twenty  years.  There  never  was  a case  in  which  the  application  of  the 
maxim  of  letting  well  alone  was  more  plainly  called  for.'  But  it  may  be  said,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  . open  the  Scholarships  in  Trinity  College,  whilst  the  conditions  of  holding  a 
l'ello  wship  remain  unchanged.  To  this  I answer,  that  a partial  relaxation  would  not 
satisfy  those  who  object  to  the  present  restrictions ; and  that  a stronger  case  might  be 
made  out  for  opening  the  Fellowships  after  the  same  had  been  already  done  in  the  case  of 
the  Scholarships.  If  I were  not  persuaded  that  there  was  this  practical  connexion  between 
the  two  questions,  I would  most  gladly  see  the  Scholarships  in  Trinity  College  thrown  open 
to  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters. 

Private  Tuition.  8.  The  means  of  rendering  the  Student  independent  of  any  assistance  except  what  the 
College  affords  to  his  studies. 

The  Lectures  of  the  College  Tutors  and  Professors  are  at  present  so  efficiently  con- 
ducted as  to  enable  all  who  attend  them  diligently  to  pass  the  College  Examinations,  and 
to  obtain  Honors  at  them,  without  the  aid  of  private  tuition.  Much  has  been  said  against 
this  practice,  and  it  has  been  proposed  by  some  to  prohibit  it  altogether.  Others  have 
treated  of  it  as  an  evil  only  to  be  tolerated  because  it  cannot  be  put  down.  It  seems  more 
reasonable  to  regard  it,  in  some  cases,  as  a necessary  adjunct  to  public  teaching.  Delicacy 
of  health,  inferior  ability,  or  some  peculiarity  of  mental  constitution,  may  render  a Student 
unable  to  derive  as  much  profit  as  his  class-fellows  from  the  Lectures  delivered  by  the 
College  Tutor.  _ On  the  other  hand,  the  quiet  of  the  private  Tutor’s  room,  and  the  familiar 
intercourse  which  exists  between  him  and  his  pupil,  who  is  often  nearly  of  his  own  age, 
are  inducements  to  the  slow  or  shy  Student  to  seek  the  private  Tutor’s  assistance.  Besides 
this,  there  is  such  a thing  as  really  good  private  tuition  which  promotes  sound  learning 
amongst  the  Students, _ and  therefore  deserves  to  be  rewarded.  The  complaints  against 
the  abuse  of  private  tuition,  that  is,  the  practice  of  cramming  men  with  superficial  know- 
ledge, just  to  enable  them  to  pass  Examinations,  would  cease,  if  the  Examinations  themselves 
were  conducted  with  as  much  judgment  and  deliberation  as  they  might  be. 
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9.  The  means  of  rendering  the  Library  more  generally  useful  than  at  present. 

Admission  to  the  free  use  of  the  Library  is  a privilege  which  could  not  be  wisely  con- 
ceded to  our  Students  in  general.  The  young  and  half-trained  Scholar  would  be  better 
occupied  in  mastering  a well-ordered  Course  of  Study,  prescribed  by  the  College  for  the 
purpose  of  imparting  intellectual  discipline,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  Classical  and 
Scientific  knowledge.  But  this  probation  ought  not  to  be  carried  on  too  long.  I have 
already  suggested  that  the  Curriculum  appointed  for  all  Students  alike  should  only  occupy 
the  Freshman  years  of  the  Course.  In  connexion  with  this  plan  I would  recommend  that 
all  Students  who  obtain  Honors  at  the  Little-go,  or  any  succeeding  Examination,  should  be 
admitted  to  the  use  of  the  Library.  Rewards  of  this  kind  would  be  highly  valued  by  those 
who  gain  them,  as  being  both  substantial  and  dignified. 

I would  recommend  the  appointment  of  better  educated  persons  than  ordinary  Porters 
to  the  situation  of  assistants  in  the  Library.  The  number  of  hands  available  for  the 
formation  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Books  might  thus  be  increased,  and  the  progress  of 
that  most  essential  work  accelerated. 

10.  The  propriety  of  making  any  alteration  in  the  Fees  paid  by  Students,  and  in  the 
mode  of  distributing  them. 

These  topics  have  been  treated  of  under  the  sixth  head  of  inquiry. 

1 1 . The  means  of  rendering  the  Law  School  more  efficient  for  the  professional  Education 
of  Barristers  and  Solicitors. 

12.  The  means  of  rendering  the  School  of  Physic  more  efficient  for  the  professional 
Education  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

On  these  topics  I have  no  suggestions  to  offer,  but  content  myself  with  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  Board  will  persevere  in  its  endeavours  to  improve  these  departments  of 
professional  Education  by  extending  the  foundation  of  religious  and  literary  instruction  on 
which  they  rest. 

The  length  to  which  the  preceding  observations  have  extended  obliges  me  to  compress 
into  a small  compass  some  additional  remarks  which  I venture  to  make  with  reference  to 
matters  not  directly  alluded  to  by  the  Commissioners. 

i.  On  the  discipline  of  extra-mural  Students. 

Students  commorantes  in  villa  are  at  present  subject  to  hardly  any  moral  control,  except 
so  far  as'they  are  required,  if  members  of  the  Established  Church,  to  attend  the  College 
Chapel.  For  such  Students,  unless  they  live  with  their  natural  guardians,  I think  it  would 
be  desirable  to  provide  accommodation  in  licensed  Halls  or  Hostels,  where  they  would  be 
under  the  superintendence  of  responsible  persons,  and  as  strictly  obliged  to  keep  regular 
hours  as  if  they  lived  within  the  walls  of  the  College. 

it,  Compiolsory  attendance  in  the  College  Chapel. 

I am  of  opinion  that  the  attendance  of  Students  in  the  College  Chapel  ought  in  no  case 
to  be  enforced  by  fines.  In  the  first  place,  the  punishment  seldom  falls  upon  the  offending 
party,  the  fines  being  generally  paid  by  his  parent.  In  the  next,  it  seems  unfit  to  punish 
the  neglect  of  a religious  duty  by  a pecuniary  mulct.  . 

In  the  case  of  Students  having  chambers  in  College  this  matter  may  easily  be  put  on  a 
satisfactory  footing.  They  have  become  members  of  a community  or  family  whose  common 
or  family  prayers  are  held  in  the  College  Chapel.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  reasonable  to 
make  their  regular  attendance  a condition  of  continuance  in  the  community.  If  they  are 
guilty  of  occasional  instances  of  neglect,  they  ought  to  be  reproved  for  the  omission,  and 
reminded  of  the  obligation  imposed  on  them.  And  if  they  continue  to  absent  themselves 
from  Chapel,  they  ought  to  be  deprived  of  their  chambers,  as  having  violated  the  conditions 
of  residence. 

hi.  On  the  number  of  Lay  Fellows. 

The  number  of  Fellows  having  been  so  much  increased,  it  appears  reasonable  that  some 
addition  should  be  made  to  the  number  of  Lay  Fellows. 


Answer  of  Rev.  Joseph  Carson,  d.d.,  f.t.c.d. 

Trinity  College, 

SiR  January  4,  1853. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  18th  ult.,  I beg  to  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Dublin  University  Commissioners,  the  following  remarks  on  the  subjects  of  inquiry  to  which 
your  letter  refers : — 

1.  The  power  of  the  University  or  College  to  make,  repeal,  or  alter  Statutes. 

It  is  certainly  desirable  that  the  progress  of  the  University  should  not  be  impeded,  either 
by  Statutes  which  have  grown  obsolete,  or  the  want  of  sufficient  power  to  effect  salutary 
changes.  By  the  Charter  of  the  University,  however  {vide  Stat.  p.  17),  the  Board  of  Trinity 
College  is  invested  with  considerable  discretionary  powers  to  make  new  regulations  suita- 
ble to  altered  circumstances.  The  necessity  of  a Royal  Statute  for  more  important  changes 
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has  never,  I believe,  stood  very  long  in  the  way  of  any  really  useful  improvement,  as  the  Crown 
has  generally  been  found  ready  to  act  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board ; and  the  fact 
that  such  changes  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  by  any  single  body  obviously  prevents  hasty 
or  ill-considered  legislation.  I am  therefore  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  urgent  necessity 
for  granting  any  new  powers  to  the  governing  body  of  the  University  to  make,-  repeal,  or 
alter  Statutes. 

2.  The  means  of  extending  the  benefits  of  the  University  to  a larger  number  of  Students, 
by  admitting  persons  to  Professorial  Lectures,  and  authorizing  the  Professors  to  grant 
Certificates  of  attendance,  without  requiring  any  further  connexion  with  the  University. 

Changes  of  the  nature  referred  to  in  this  question  may  be  either  a nominal  extension,  a 
real  extension,  or  an  actual  diminution  of  the  benefits  of  the  University. 

(1)  At  present  the  greater  part  of  the  Professors’  Lectures  are  open  to  the  public,  and 
the  Professors  are  at  liberty  to  take  private  pupils.  In  the  Queen’s  Colleges  such  private 
pupils  of  the  Professors  are  called  non-matriculated  members  of  the  College ; with  us  they 
are  not  considered  as  having  any  connexion  with  the  University.  To  give  the  name  of 
members  of  the  University  to  those  who  already  receive  instruction  from  one  of  its  Pro- 
fessors (e.  g.,  to  the  private  pupils  of  the  Professors  of  Modern  Languages)  would  be  a 
nominal  extension  of  the  benefits  of  the  University. 

(2)  But  a more  important  question  arises  when  it  is  proposed  to  confer  University  Cer- 
tificates on  those  who  receive  instructions  from  a single  Professor.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  a Certificate  is  required  by  one  who  attends  a Professor  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
instruction  obtained  from  him,  but  for  some  other  purposes— the  more  important  of  these 
purposes  ordinarily  being  to  facilitate  his  entrance  into  some  profession.  Now  I believe 
that  the  heads  of  the  University  adopt  the  wisest  course  in  considering  beforehand  the 
purposes  for  which  such  Certificates  are  most  commonly  required,  and  in  forming  “Schools’* 
accordingly  (such  as  the  Divinity  School,  the  Medical  School,  the  Engineering  School) ; — 
that  is  to  say,  in  marking  out  a course  of  study  (generally  including  attendance  on  more 
than  one  Lecturer),  and  only  giving  the  University  Certificate  to  those  Students  who  have 
attended  all  the  Lectures  and  Examinations  required  by  the  regulations  of  the  School. 
The  Board  have  proved,  by  the  institution  of  the  School  of  Engineering,  that  it  is  practica- 
ble to  form  new  Schools  and  issue  new  Certificates,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  some  of 
those  professions  for  which  the  University  does  not  at  present  provide  sufficient  education. 
In  deciding  whether  any,  and  what,  part  of  the  ordinary  course  in  Arts  should  be  necessary 
to  the  obtaining  such  new  Certificates,  the  Board  would  of  course  be  guided  by  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case-  They  would  naturally  be  desirous  to  fix  the  standard  of  their  Certifi- 
cate as  high  as  possible,  and  they  would  wish  that  Students  should  obtain  in  the  University 
not  merely  the  information  necessary  for  the  practice  of  their  intended  profession,  but  also 
the  mental  discipline  which  Classical,  Mathematical,  and  Moral  studies  are  so  well  suited 
to  produce.  On  the  other  hand,  they  should  guard  against  the  error  of  requiring  too  much 
from  the  Students,  lest  they  should  thereby  practically  deter  all  but  a few  from  availing 
themselves  of  the  professional  education  in  question.  Any  changes  of  the  nature  here 
described,  by  which  Students  should  be  induced  to  seek  their  education  in  this  University 
for  some  of  those  professions  for  which  they  do  not  generally  seek  it  here  already,  I should 
regard  as  a real  extension  of  the  benefits  of  the  University. 

i (3)  But  if  it  were  proposed  not  to  issue  new  Certificates,  but  to  grant  some  of  those  at 
present  issued  on  easier  terms ; or  if  it  were  proposed  to  issue  Certificates  likely  to  be 
mistaken  for  any  of  those  at  present  given ; — if  Certificates  were  given  for  attendance  on 
a single  Professor,  when  a similar  Certificate  now  requires  attendance  on  several ; or  if  a 
Certificate  whicli  at  present  denotes  attendance  on  a Professor’s  Lectures  plus  the  ordinary 
course  in  Arts,  were  henceforth  to  denote  attendance  on  the  Professor’s  Lectures  alone; — 
I should  regard  such  changes  as  likely  not  to  be  an  extension,  but  a diminution  of  the 
benefits  of  the  University.  For  it  would  probably  be  some  time  before  the  diminished 
value  of  the  new  Certificates  came  to  be  generally  known ; and  the  Certificates  issued 
by  the  Professor  at  the  head  of  any  School  would  be  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  the  Diploma 
of  that  School.  The  new  Certificate  would  therefore  for  a time  admit  to  the  same  privileges 
which  the  old  one  had  done,  and  the  Student  would  consequently  be  tempted  to  prefer 
the  Certificate  which  could  be  more  easily  obtained.  Any  change  of  this  kind  would  then 
practically  amount  to  a lowering  of  the  standard  of  the  School  interfered  with.  Such  a 
lowering  of  the  standard  would  be  advantageous  only  if  the  present  standard  were  fixed  so 
high  as  to  deter  a large  proportion  of  Candidates  for  the  profession  in  question  from  availing 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  our  School.  While,  therefore,  I regard  any  change  as 
good,  which,  by  the  foundation  of  new  Schools,  should  attract  fresh  Students  to  the 
University,  I should  deprecate  as  mischievous  any  change  which  would  enable  Students, 
who  now  receive  their  complete  education  here,  to  content  themselves  with  a partial  and 
fragmentary  course  of  instruction. 

3.  The  expediency  of  altering  the  system  by  which  the  higher  Degrees  are  granted,  so 
as  to  make  them  real  tests  of  merit. 

This  question  not  referring  to  the  department  with  which  I am  more  immediately  con- 
cerned, it  may  be  sufficient  for  me  to  mention,  that  by  the  Charter  of  the  University  ( vide 
Stat.,  pp.  8,  13)  the  Board  have  already  power  to  make  such  a -change  if  they  think  it 
expedient.  The  chief  external  impediments  to  this  change  seem  to  be  these: — 1.  As  the 
M.A.  Degree  confers  the  University  franchise,  any  change  requiring  a high  standard  of 
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merit  for  this  Degree  might  possibly  be  considered  opposed  to  the  intentions  of  the  Legis-  Suggestions  of, 
lature,  which  created  this  franchise  in  1832,  well  knowing  that  the  exercises  were  merely 

nominal.  2.  As  Graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  admitted  “ad  eundem”  to  us,  and  ’ 

vice  versa,  the  governing  body  of  our  University  must  frame  its  legislation,  as  far  as  circum-  The  higher  Degrees 
stances  will  admit,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  which  prevails  in  those  Universities,  and  asrea  es  80  meu  ' 
cannot,  in  fairness  to  our  own  Students,  refuse  the  higher  Degrees  to  our  own  ordinary 
Graduates,  while  it  continues  to  grant  them  to  all  Graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

4.  The  expediency  of  making  any  change  in  the  Studies  of  the  University,  so  as  to  make  Ctangesla&e 
them  more  practically  advantageous.  University. 

By  the  existing  Statutes  {vide  Stat.  pp.  156-157),  the  Board,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Visitors,  are  fully  empowered  to  make  whatever  changes  they  may  deem  expedient  in  the 
studies  of  the  University.  They  have  shown  on  several  recent  occasions  (e.  g.,  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Engineering  School,  by  the  introduction  of  Experimental  Physics 
into  the  Undergraduate  Course,  by  the  foundation  of  Premiums  for  History  and  Modern 
Languages,  &c.  &c.),  that  they  are  ready  and  anxious  to  adapt  these  studies  to  the  growing 
requirements  of  modern  times ; and  further  changes  in  the  same  direction  will,  doubtless, 
continue  to  be  made.  As  regards  the  Tutors,  -by  whose  exertions  the  practical  work  of 
instructing  the  great  body  of  Students  is  mainly  carried  on,  it  has  been  shown  in  their 
collective  replies  to  the  University  Commissioners’  Paper  No.  13,  and  especially  in  the 
answer  to  Question  10,  that  they  have  been  found  ready  to  co-operate  heartily  in  the 
improvement  of  the  course  of  studies ; and  that,  further,  it  is  their  interest,  in  every  point 
of  view,  that  by  the  growing  character  of  the  University  for  ability,  efficiency,  and  progress, 
the  greatest  number  of  Students  should  be  attracted  to  its  halls.  In  the  adaptation  of  the 
Undergraduate  Course  of  studies  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Students,  the  Board 
have  generally  evinced  a disposition  to  give  due  weight  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Tutors  and  Examiners.  It  may,  however,  be  worth  their  consideration  whether  it  would 
not  he  advisable,  by  the  establishment  of  Boards  of  Studies  (as  recommended  in  the 
Cambridge  University  Report,  and  already  partly  carried  out  in  that  University)  to  afford 
greater  facilities  for  the  introduction  of  useful  reforms,  and  at  the  same  time  to  throw 
some  obstacle  in  the  way  of  hasty  and  ill-considered  changes.  There  are  many  useful 
improvements  which  I would  desire  to  see  introduced ; for  example,  I think  that  a much 
larger  quantity  of  paper-work  ought  to  he  given  to  the  Students  at  the  ordinary  Term 
Examinations;  I think  that  the  Candidates  for  Scholarship  ought  to  get  a much  greater 
quantity  of  Composition,  and  be  examined  in  passages  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  which 
they  have  not  before  read.  These  and  such  like  changes  would  be  more  advantageously 
referred  to  the  consideration  of  Boards  of  Studies  than  to  any  external  authority. 


5.  The  expediency  of  increasing  the  number  and  endowments  of  the  Professorships  and  The  Professorships. 
of  providing  retiring  pensions  for  Professors. 

On  the  institution  of  new  “Schools”  (referred  to  in  the  remarks  on  Question  2),  the 
services  of  new  Professors  would  probably  be  required.  I should  not  anticipate  much 
advantage  from  the  multiplication  of  Professorships  not  connected  either  with  the  existing 
Schools  or  some  new  ones.  It  has  been  found  that  even  the  Lectures  of  Professors  of 
acknowledged  ability  are  but  badly  attended,  if  those  Lectures  do  not  directly  assist  in  the 
obtaining  of  Collegiate  distinctions.  And  though  such  Professorships,  even  when  useless 
in  the  way  of  teaching,  have  been  advantageous  in  connecting  with  the  University  able  and 
accomplished  men  whose  separation  from  her  would  have  been  justly  regretted,  I believe 
this  object  will  (in  part,  at  least)  be  better  attained  in  future  by  such  an  alteration  of  the 
Fellowship  Course,  that  Mathematical  ability  shall  no  longer  he  the  sole,  or  nearly  the  sole, 
qualification  for  success. 

Some  of  the  Professorships  are  at  present  Only  tenable  for  a limited  time,  generally  for 
five  years.  There  are  some  advantages  in  this  arrangement,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
a Professor  first  appointed  to  his  office ; for  a Professor  who  may  be  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject  on  which  he  is  to  Lecture  may  yet  prove  on  trial  to  be  a very  inefficient 
teacher ; and  it  would  therefore  he  detrimental  to  the  University  that  such  a person  should 
continue  permanently  to  occupy  the  Chair  of  his  department.  With  regard  .to  permanent 
Professors,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  urgent  necessity  for  providing  retiring  pensions 
in  case  of  age  or  sickness,  as,  in  many  instances,  such  pensions  are  already  established  by 
the  Statutes,  and  the  cases  not  so  provided  for  may  be  very  safely  left  to  the  liberality  .of 
the  Board. 

Some  further  remarks  on  the  general  subject  of  Professorial  teaching,  and  the  best 
manner  of  securing  its  efficiency,  will  be  found  under  the  next  head.  . 


6.  The  expediency  of  increasing  the  number  of  Fellowships,  and  altering  the  mode  in 
which  the  emoluments  are  distributed. 

The  emoluments  of  Fellowships  and  Professorships  may  be  regarded  either  (i.)  as  rewards 
for  what  those  who  hold  them  have  done  previous  to  their  appointment,  or  (n.)  asremunera- 
ation  for  the  work  which  they  are  to  do  afterwards.  ) 

. (i.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  considered  merely  in  the  first  point  of  view,  Fellowships 
may  be  of  much  use,  even  though  (as  is  the  case  with  the  non-resident  1'  ellowships  at 
the  English  Universities)  those  who  hold  them  be  not  required  to  make  any  return  for  the 
emoluments  they  receive.  No  Prizes  or  Exhibitions  can  have  the  same  effect^ ir^ stimulating 


The  Fellowships. 
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the  industry  of  a Student  as  the  offer  of  a provision  for  life.  The  fact  that  such  a provision 
can  be  obtained  at  a comparatively  early  age,  without  interest  or  canvassing,  by  passing  an 
Examination,  in  the  impartiality  of  which  every  one  has  confidence,  will  always  attract 
members  of  the  University  to  those  studies  (whatever  they  may  be)  proficiency  in  which  is 
so  rewarded.  Since,  however,  a Fellowship  will  still  be  regarded  as  a Prize,  even  though 
it  be  an  office  requiring  much  labour,  it  would  obviously  be  unwise  to  expend  the  College 
funds  in  the  institution  of  mere  Prizes,  until  at  least  provision  had  been  made  for  remune- 
rating those  who  carry  on  the  studies  of  the  place,  on  such  a scale  as  shall  make  it  the 
interest  of  able  men  to  remain  at  the  University,  in  preference  to  pursuing  other  profes- 
sions. As  I believe  that  the  funds  of  Trinity  College  are  no  more  than  sufficient  to  pay 
for  the  work  to  be  done,  I think  it  inexpedient  that  any  of  these  funds  should  be  paid  to 
Fellows  or  Professors  who  do  not  make  some  return  for  what  they  receive  in  one  of  the 
ways  presently  mentioned : and  I only  allude  to  the  useful  effects  of  Fellowships  considered 
merely  as  Prizes,  that  I may  be  understood  to  acknowledge  that  any  increase  in  their 
number  is  a good  in  itself,  provided  that  this  increase  be  not  attended  with  such  a diminu- 
tion in  their  value  as  shall  make  the  remuneration  obtained  by  a successful  Candidate  for 
University  emoluments  considerably  below  that  obtained  by  men  who  succeed  at  other 
professions.  As  things  are,  it  has  been  proved,  in  the  case  of  two  eminent  persons  who 
now  hold  high  judicial  appointments,  that  it  has  been  the  interest  of  a man  who  had 
actually  obtained  a College  Tutorship  to  give  it  up  for  the  rewards  of  the  Bar. 

(n.)  The  work  to  be  done  by  those  who  obtain  the  office  of  Fellow  or  Professor  is  (1)  to 
act  in  the  office  of  guardian  to  the  Students ; (2)  To  give  instruction ; (3)  To  make  inde- 
pendent progress  in  Science  or  Literature. 

(1.)  It  is  certainly  very  desirable  that  a young  Student  entering  the  University  should 
find  among  its  senior  members  one  ready  to  assist  him  with  his  advice  and  counsel,  and 
whom  he  might  be  able  to  regard  as  especially  his  friend.  The  connexion  at  present  sub- 
sisting between  Tutor  and  Pupil  varies  in  its  intimacy  very  considerably,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  latter,  and  according  to  the  character  of  both  parties,  but  the  effects 
which  it  produces  are  altogether  beneficial.  Admitting,  then,  that  it  is  desirable  that  this 
quasi-parental  office  should  exist,  it  seems  plain  that  it  ought  not  to  form  a distinct  office, 
but  should  rather  be  united  with  the  duty  of  giving  instruction.  The  intimacy  between 
Tutor  and  Pupil  can  never  be  close  unless  there  be  frequent  occasions  of  bringing  them 
together.  And  the  present  arrangement  seems  a good  one,  according  to  which  those  who 
fill  the  office  of  Tutor  are  obliged  to  give  instruction  in  the  more  fundamental  studies  of 
the  University  which  are  obligatory  upon  all  Students. 

A prejudice  indeed  has  been  created  against  the  method  of  education  by  the  Tutors,  by 
the  fact  that,  in  the  two  great  English  Universities,  the  breaking  up  of  the  University  into 
several  Colleges  renders  the  condition  of  the  place  much  the  same  as  that  of  this  University, 
before  the  institution  of  “ the  Tutorial  System.”  The  division  of  labour  cannot  be  well 
carried  out  in  the  smaller  Colleges,  and  the  services  of  an  efficient  Tutor  are  confined  to 
his  own  College.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  with  us  the  Tutors  fill  the  office 
of  University  Lecturers  which  it  has  been  proposed  by  the  English  Commissioners  to  found 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  With  us,  too,  the  division  of  labour  is  fully  carried  out;  in  the 
attendance  on  Lectures  all  the  members  of  the  University  have  equal  advantages ; and  the 
Lecturers  will  not  discharge  their  duties  the  less  efficiently  because  also  more  or  less 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  Students. 

(2.)  As  to  the  manner  in  which  instruction  is  to  be  given,  there  are  two  methods  princi- 
pally in  use.  First,  the  Catechetical  method,  in  which  the  learner’s  progress  is  made  to 
depend,  mainly,  on  his  own  private  reading ; the  duty  of  the  Lecturer  being  to  ascertain 
that  he  has  actually  read  the  course  marked  out  for  him,  to  explain  the  difficulties  that  he 
may  meet  in  it,  and  to  give  additional  illustrations  of  the  subjects  read,  either  original,  or 
derived  from  books  beyond  the  reach  or  knowledge  of  the  Student.  Secondly,  the  method 
in  which  the  learner  is  merely  required  to  listen  to  the  prelections  delivered  by  a Pro- 
fessor. I believe  that  the  latter  method  is,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  wholly  inefficient 
as  a means  of  teaching.  From  among  many  examples  which  might  be  adduced  of  this 
fact,  I will  merely  mention  one.  The  late  Dr.  Elrington,  who  filled  the  office  of  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  this  University,  was  universally  admitted  to  be  a most  efficient 
Lecturer.  His  imposing  and  dignified  manner,  the  fulness  of  his  information,  the  clearness 
of  his  style,  the  excellence  of  his  delivery,  all  fitted  him  in  a very  high  degree  for  performing 
the  duties  of  his  office ; and  yet  when,  in  the  course  of  his  annual  examinations,  he  tested 
the  amount  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Students  of  his  class  with  regard  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  his  Lectures,  the  ignorance  of  many  of  them  was  but  too  painfully  apparent. 
The  truth  is,  that  (if  we  make  exception  of  the  Experimental  Sciences,  which  from  their 
nature  are  progressive,  and  which  can  never  be  adequately  mastered  without  practical 
experiments),  what  is  already  known  is  for  the  most  part  contained  in  books  ; and  it  is 
better  to  make  sure  that  the  Student  reads  such  books,  than  to  insist  on  his  being  present 
at  Lectures  which  he  may  or  may  not  listen  to.  If  the  teacher  occupy  his  prelections  with 
new  discoveries  of  his  own,  such  Lectures  will  generally  only  be  useful  to  those  who  have 
a considerable  acquaintance  with  what  is  known  already.  But,  though  I consider  such 
prelections  inefficient  as  a means  of  teaching,  I think  they  may  be  extremely  useful  as  a 
means  of  exciting  a Student’s  interest,  and  inducing  him  to  read  for  himself  in  the  subjects 
lectured  on.  Accordingly,  I think  it  very  desirable  that  those  to  whom  leisure  is  given  for 
making  independent  progress  in  the  subjects  studied  at  the  University  should  be  brought, 
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from  time  to  time,  in  contact  with  the  more  advanced  Students,  and  should  have 
opportunities  of  making  known  to  them  their  discoveries. 

Whatever  be  the  relative  merits  of  these  two  methods,  however,  it  is  important  to  observe, 
that  they  do  not  constitute  any  real  distinction  between  Tutors  and  Professors  as  regards 
the  general  work  of  University  instruction  : with  us,  the  difference  is  rather  made  by  the 
subjects  lectured  in,  than  by  the  manner  in  which  instruction  is  communicated.  Instruction 
is  given  by  members  on  the  foundation  in  those  subjects  which  all  Students  are  required 
to  read,  as  also  in  Divinity,  which  is  made  by  the  Statutes  the  special  object  of  a Fellow’s 
study.  Instruction  is  given  in  other  special  subjects  of  study  by  Teachers  not  on  the 
foundation,  but  who  are  called  Professors,  whether  they  convey  their  instruction  catecheti- 
cally  or  by  prselections.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  Tutors,  with  us,  fill  the 
same  office  as  the  proposed  University  Lecturers  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  do  the 
same  kind  of  work  as  the  Professors  of  Mathematics,  of  Greek,  and  of  Latin,  have  to  perform 
at  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 

In  determining,  therefore,  whether  or  not  it  he  expedient  to  increase  the  number  of  those 
who  are  to  be  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruction,  either  under  the  name  of  Tutors  or  Pro- 
fessors (for,  as  has  been  shown,  there  is  no  essential  difference  in  the  duties  to  be  performed), 
regard  must  obviously  be  had  to  the  existing  wants  of  the  University.  Now,  with  respect 
to  instruction  in  Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Physics,  I believe  that  the  present  stall  of 
instructors  is  sufficiently  numerous  ; and  the  method  of  obtaining  them,  in  practice,  procures 
the  services  of  those  most  proficient  in  these  sciences.  The  Mathematical  part  of  the 
Fellowship  Examination  is,  doubtless,  capable  of  much  improvement,  by  the  introduction  of 
paper  questions,  and  the  lengthening  of  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  it ; but,  in  practice,  the 
result  has  hitherto  been,  that  the  ablest  Candidates  are  almost  invariably  successful. 

But  while  the  staff  of  Instructors  in  Classics  is  sufficiently  numerous,  the  method  of 
obtaining  them  is  not  equally  unobjectionable.  As  Classics  axe  a subject  which  all  Students 
are  required  to  study,  it  is  right  that  those  who  teach  them  should  be  on  the  foundation; 
and  the  Statutes  make  classical  proficiency  a part  of  the  qualification  requisite  for  election 
to  Fellowships.  In  practice,  however,  the  classical  part  of  the  Examination  is  of  very  little 
weight;  and  a good  Classical  Scholar  has  no  chance  of  success  if  he  have  not  also  some 
Mathematical  ability.  It  is  true,  that  the  wide  extent  of  the  Fellowship  Course  offering 
the  best  chance  of  success  to  those  who  possess  a certain  degree  of  versatile  ability,  there 
have  always  been  found  among  the  Fellows  many  who,  when  Undergraduates,  have 
obtained  high  classical  distinctions ; but  even  those  persons  had  their  classical  reading 
suspended  during  the  whole  time  of  their  prepai-ation  for  the  Fellowship  Examination : 
and,  moreover,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  are  always  the  best  Classical  Scholars  of 
the  Univei'sity.  I believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  system  of  Examina- 
tion for  Fellowship  should  be  so  altered  that  those  Classical  Scholars . should  not  he 
excluded  from  success  at  it  who  are  not  capable  of  making  much  progress  in  Mathematics. 

It  may  be  a question  whether  Divinity  should  not  also  form  a part  of  the  subjects 
examined  in  at  the  olectioix  of  those  whose  chief  business  is  to  teach  it,  or  whether  the  same 
object  would  not  be  sufficiently  obtained  indirectly,  since  those  most  proficient  in  Classics 
and  in  Metaphysical  and  Moral  Sciences  are  likely  to  make  also  the  greatest  progress  in  the 
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study  of  Divinity. 

(3.)  It  is  desirable  that  at  a University  adequate  provision  should  also  be  made  for  those  Provision  for  those 
who  devote  themselves  to  original  discovei-y  and  research  in  Science  and  Literature,  and  )'el‘°es  to^riginal" 
who  cannot  be  expected  to  have  much  success  in  these  pursuits  if  a large  portion  of  their  discovery  in  Science 
time  be  taken  up  in  the  work  of  instruction.  I have  already  stated  that  I do  not  think  the  and  Literature, 
staff  of  instructors  in  the  most  important  departments  requix-es  increase  ; but  I think  that 
if  funds  can  be  found,  much  good  will  be  done  by  providing  retiring  places  for  those  who 
appear  most  likely  to  make  a good  use  of  their  leisure.  If  Classics  be  allowed  their  due 
weight  in  the  Fellowship  Examination,  the  Professorship  of  Gi'eek  (and  perhaps  one  or  two 
similar  Professorships  to  be  hereafter  founded — as,  for  instance,  of  Latin  and  Comparative 
Philology)  will  naturally  perform  the  same  office  in  providing  permanent  places  for  the 
most  able  of  the  Classical  Fellows,  which  the  Professorships  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy  now  perform  with  x-egard  to  the  Mathematical  Fellows. 

I have  already  said,  that  I think  it  desirable  that  those  who  have  leisure  for  original 
investigation,  should  not  be  wholly  separated  from  the  work  of  instruction,  but  should  be 
bx’ought  in  contact,  both  at  Lectures  and  Examinations,  with  the  more  advanced  of  the 
Students  in  their  departments.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  I think  it  desirable  that  those 
employed  in  the  ordinary  work  of  instruction  should  have  a considerable  portion  of  leisure 
time,  both  as  the  use  made  of  that  leisure  will  afford  the  Board  the  best  opportuixities 
of  judging  who  are  fittest  for  the  retiring  places,  and  also,  as  the  possession  of  such 
leisure  is  one  of  the  inducements  which  prevail  on  able  men  to  be  Candidates  for 


Fellowships. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  tenor  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  I see  no  reasoxx  for 
increasing  the  number  of  Fellowships.  For  many  years,  the  value  of  the  Prize,  and  the 
known  impartiality  of  the  Examination,  have  induced,  for  the  most  part,  the  best  Students 
of  each  class  to  compete  for  this  honorable  distinction  ; and  the  acquirement  of  a Fellow- 
ship has  been  considered,  both  by  the  University  and  the  public,  to  be  a test  and  token 
of  distinguished  ability.  I should  deeply  regret  that  any  changes  should  be  made  calcu- 
lated to  diminish  the  pre-eminence  which  public  estimation  has  accorded  to  the  successful 
Candidates  at  a Fellowship  Examination.  The  Prize  is  open  to  free  and  fair  public  com- 
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petition ; and  neither  official  influence  nor  private  favour  can  exercise  any  control  in  the 
award.  The  recent  addition  to  the  number  of  Fellows,  joined  with  other  causes,  has, 
indeed,  considerably  diminished  the  value  of  the  Prize  ; and  the  effect  of  this  diminution 
has  already  been  sensibly  felt  in  inducing  able  Students,  who  would  have  been  ornaments 
to  the  body  of  the  Fellows,  to  turn  their  attention  to  other  pursuits.  I would,  therefore, 
strongly  deprecate  any  further  change  of  the  same  kind,  which,  either  by  any  addition  to 
the  existing  Fellowships,  or  the  extension  of  the  name  to  other  offices,  would  inevitably 
tend  to  lower  the  influence  and  to  impair  the  public  estimation  of  those  to  whose  care  the 
the  best  interests  of  the  University  are  by  our  Charter  confided.  It  may  be  added,  that 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  appear  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  number  of  Fellows  is  too  large, 
rather  than  too  small,  since  they  have  for  many  years  given  permanent  leave  of  absence  to 
two  of  the  existing  Fellows. 

As  regards  the  mode  in  which  the  emoluments  are  distributed,  the  Commissioners  are 
aware  that  the  salary  of  a Junior  Fellow  is  extremely  small,  and  that  almost  the  entire  sum 
which  a Tutor  receives  is  derived  from  the  fees  paid  by  the  Students,  which  are  thrown 
into  a common  fund,  and  divided  according  to  fixed  rules.  I consider  the  number  of 
Tutors  to  be  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  work  which  they  have  to  perform,  and  I am 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  the  arrangement  by  which  the  fees  of  their 
Pupils  are  distributed.  At  present  it  is  purely  voluntary ; and  as  I think  it  would  be 
injurious  to  the  progress  of  the  Students,  and  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  University, 
if  it  were  disturbed,  I am  of  opinion  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  place  it  on  a perma- 
nent basis.  In  doing  so,  however,  care  should  be  taken  to  respect  all  existing  or  inchoate 
rights. 

With  regard  to  the  Fellows  who  are  not  Tutors,  I do  not  think  that  they  ought  to  be 
left  upon  their  present  footing.  Salaries  are  paid  to  men  who  may  do  no  work  for  them. 
These  salaries  are  too  small  to  be  in  themselves  a means  of  support  to  the  recipients  ; and 
therefore  do  not  enable  them  to  devote  their  leisure  to  those  pursuits  for  which  they  are 
best  qualified.  Even  if  the  salaries  could  be  made  large  enough  to  be  considered  an  ade- 
quate provision,  it  may  be  questionable  whether  they  ought  to  be  given  to  secure  leisure 
for  all  Fellows,  indiscriminately,  during  the  first  few  years  of  their  Fellowship,  rather  than 
to  those  who  have  shown  some  ability  for  independent  investigation  in  Science  or  Litera- 
ture. I think  the  best  mode  of  correcting  these  evils  would  be  this  : that  power  should  be 
given  to  the  Board,  according  as  new  Classical  or  other  Professorships  were  created,  and 
Tutors  appointed  thereto,  to  fill  up  the  places  of  such  Tutors,  from  time  to  time,  by  calling 
up  the  Non-Tutor  Fellows,  until  the  entire  number  was  absorbed. 


The  Scholarships  7.  The  propriety  of  any  alteration  in  the  number  and  endowments  of  Scholarships,  and  in 

restrictions  on  the  ^edifications  required,  and  the  religious  restrictions  now  imposed  on  the  Candidates. 

ScTolarslhi)1'01  Considering  the  general  proficiency  of  the  Candidates,  and  the  comparatively  large 

number  of  vacancies  which  are  annually  filled  out  of  each  class,  I would  not  be  disposed 
to  recommend  any  increase  either  in  the  number  or  the  endowments  of  Scholarships.  Suc- 
cess at  the  Scholarship  Examination  is  now  highly  valued,  and  is  often  appealed  to  as  a 
test  of  distinction  in  after-life : and  it  is  important  that  the  Honor  should  not  be  too  readily 
bestowed,  nor  the  standard  of  qualification  diminished.  Even  if  the  funds  of  the.  College 
admitted  of  an  increase  in  the  emoluments  of  the  Scholars,  I should  doubt  the  expediency 
of  the  change.  If  the  Prize  were  made  more  valuable  than  it  is,  young  men  would  delay 
their  entrance  into  the  University,  until  their . studies  were  sufficiently  matured  to  insure 
their  success ; and  there  would  be  much  risk  that  a Scholarship  would  be  looked  upon  as 
an  ultimate  reward,  instead  of  an  assistance  to  encourage  and  help  forward  a young  man’s 
exertions  in  the  commencement  of  his  career.  With  regard  to  the  qualifications  required 
at  the  Scholarship  Examination,  if,  as  before  suggested,  Fellowships  are  thrown  open  to 
Classical  Scholars,  it  would  seem  natural  that  Scholarships  should  not  be,  as  at  present, 
confined  solely  to  those  who  have  obtained  proficiency  in  Classical  pursuits. 

I am  strongly  opposed  to  any  alteration  of  the  religious  restrictions  now  imposed  on 
Candidates  for  Scholarships.  By  the  Charter  of  the  University,  Scholars  are  members  of 
the  foundation  of  Trinity  College,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it  without  a surrender  of 
our  chartered  rights.  The  intention  of  those  Sovereigns  who  founded  and  endowed  the 
University,  that  Trinity  College  should  be  a training  school  for  the  Church,  may  be 
gathered  from  many  passages  of  the  Statutes,  and  more  especially  from  the  following  reci- 
tal ( vide  Stat.  p.  147) : — “ Permultum  rcfert,  ut  juvcntus  Academica,  illi  prmsertim  qui 
sacris  ordinibus  destinantur,  in  sacris  literis  ct  religionis  Christian®  doctrinis  diligent'cr 
erudiantur,  in  quern prce&ipue  finem  fundatum  fait  hoc  Collegium.'’  In  this  point  of  view, 
Scholarships  were  intended  to  be,  and,  in  fact,  mainly  serve,  as  exhibitions  for  deserving 
Students  who  are  destined  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  undeserving  of  notice 
that  this  was  the  view  taken  of  them  by  one  who  was  at  least  a disinterested  witness, 
namely,  the  late  Mr.  O’Connell.  When  he  was  examined  on  oath  before  a Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  1825,  he  was  asked  {vide Evidence,  p.  158),  “Would  not  one  mea- 
sure tend  very  much  to  conciliate  the  Roman  Catholics,  and.  to  do  away  the  unplea- 
santness to  which  you  have  referred,  namely,  that  of  leaving  the  election  of  Scholarships 
open  to  both  religions,  which  they  are  not  now  ?”  His  reply  was  as  follows  : — “ I doubt 
that ; and  I will  state  why.  As  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  constituted,  it  is  intended  for 
the  education  of  the  Protestant  Clergy.  I do  not  think  it  would  be  a wise  thing  to  give 
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the  Scholarships  to  Catholic  young  men.  I think  that  young,  men  of  talent,  who  are  Suggestions  of 
intended  for  the  Protestant  Church,  ought  to  have  those  Scholarships.  It  is  intended  for  the  t. c!d .S°K ' 

education  of  Protestants;  but,  then,  the  Scholarships  are  helps  to  poor  young  men.  My  ’ — 

notion  is,  that  the  intention  was  to  leave  these  Scholarships  for  young  men  intended  for  The  Scholarships 
the  Protestant  Church,  who  would  exhibit  their  talents,  and  would  have  the  means,  by  restrictions' on  the 
these  Scholarships,  of  supporting  themselves  till  the  time  of  their  ordination  in  the  Church,  Candidates  for 
Considering  that  to  be  the  case,  I conceive  that  no  other  persons  ought  to  interfere  with  Scholarship, 
their  possession  of  them.” 

These  reasons,  coming  from  such  a quarter,  are,  to  my  mind,  conclusive.  If,  however. 

Exhibitions  should  hereafter  be  founded  analogous  to  Scholarships,  but  unconnected  with 
the  foundation,  I think  they  should  be  open  to  all  Students,  without  religious  distinction. 

8.  The  means  of  rendering  the  Student  independent  of  every  assistance  except  xuliat  the  Private  Tuition. 
College  affords  to  his  Studies. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  place  all  Students 
exactly  on  a par  with  regard  to  the  attainment  of  Honors.  All  that  the  College  can  be 
expected  to  do  is,  to  afford  to  the  poorest  Student  such  assistance  by  Lectures  as  will  enable 
him,  if  possessed  of  adequate  ability,  to  be  a successful  Candidate  for  the  highest  distinc- 
tions. This  object  is  already,  to  a great  extent,  carried  out  by  the  present  arrangement 
of  Honor  Lectures.  It  was  stated,  in  the  answers  to  Paper  13,  that  Students  not  tinfre- 

fuently  now  attain  the  highest  Honors  who  have  had  no  other  assistance  than  what  the 
lonor  Lectures  afford. 

In  like  manner,  it  is  matter  of  daily  experience,  that  Students  of  the  most  ordinary 
capacity,  who  diligently  attend  Tutors’  Lectures,  are  enabled  to  acquit  themselves  satis- 
factorily  at  the  more  important  examinations ; because,  owing  to  the  sub-division  of  the 
Students,  the  instructions  of  the  Lecturer  can  be  specially  adapted  to  their  wants  and 
exigencies.  In  these  respects,  therefore,  I do  not  conceive  that  very  much  remains  to  be 
done.  Private  instruction  will  still  be  sought  for,  either  by  Candidates  of  inferior  ability, 
or  by  those  who  have  entered  College  without  sufficient  preparatory  knowledge  for  the 
attainment  of  Honors,  or  who  are  rich  enough  to  afford  themselves  the  luxury : and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  many  a poor  Student  is  thus  enabled  by  his  own  exertions  to 
procure  for  himself  the  means  of  support,  by  imparting  the  information  which  he  has 
himself  acquired  at  Lectures  to  others,  who  either  from  want  of  ability,  or  of  sufficient 
previous  knowledge,  were  not  able  to  derive  full  benefit  from  them. 

9.  The  means  of  rendering  the  Library  more  generally  useful  than  at  present.  The  Library. 

With  regard  to  the  admission  of  strangers,  unconnected  with  the  University,  to  the 
privileges  of  the  Library,  I shall  only  observe,  that  I think  the  present  regulations  of  the 
Board  afford  all  reasonable  facilities;  and  I do  not  know  that  any  properly  qualified  person 
could  have  much  more  difficulty  in  obtaining  admission  to  the  Library  than  to  that  of 
the  British  Museum.  With  regard  to  Undergraduate  Students  who  at  present  are 
debarred  from  the  use  of  the  Library,  I.  much  doubt  the  expediency  of  admitting  them 
generally  to  read  there.  I think  it  is  almost  certain  that  desultory  habits  of  reading  would 
be  formed,  which  would  be  very  injurious  to  their  future  progress.  I well  remember, 
that,  although  I did  not  obtain  admission  to  the  Library  until  after  I bad  graduated,  for 
the  first  few  months  after  I began  to  read  there  the  privilege  conferred  no  real  benefit  on 
me,  as  my  time  was  almost  exclusively  taken  up  with  Magazines  and  other  works  of  .mere 
amusement.  There  is  now  a very  valuable  College  Lending  Library,  to  which  additions 
are  annually  made  by  the  liberality  of  the  Board,  and  the  Undergraduate  Students  are 
permitted  and  encouraged  to  take  home  with  them  any  books  which  it  would  be  an  the 
least  degree  useful  for  them  to  study,  and  difficult  for  them  to  procure.  The  only  change 
which  1 would  be  disposed  to  recommend  is  this,  that  the  Professors  be  authorized  to 
recommend  to  the  Board  such  very  deserving  Students  as  in  their  opinion  would  derive 
real  advantage  from  the  privilege  of  reading  in  the  Library.  If  this  were  done,  the  hope 
of  obtaining  such  a distinction  might  afford  an  additional  stimulus  to  the  exertions  of  the 
Undergraduates. 

10,.  The  propriety  of  making  any  alteration  in  the  Fees  paid  by  Students,  and  in  the  Fees  pni.l  by  Students 
mode  of  distributing  them. 

The  latter  part  of  this  question  has  been  previously  answered  in  the  negative,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  distribution  of  the  fees  paid  for  tuition.  On  this  subject,  in  general,  I am 
precluded,  for  obvious  reasons,  from  saying  much ; but  I may  be  permitted  to  quote  the 
following  remarks  of  Dr.  Wliewell,  the  Master  of  Trinity,  as  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Cambridge  University  Report.  ( Vide  p.  205.)  “ The  expenses  of  Students  arising  from 
payments  to  their  College  are  small,  and  (so  far,  at  least,  as  the  expense  of  luition  is 
concerned)  could  not  be,  diminished  without  being  made  quite  disproportionably  small  in 
comparison  with  all  other  educational  payments,  and  inefficient  for  providing  adequate 
instruction  for  the  Students.”  I will  only  add,  that  the  charge  for  Tuition  with  us  (eight 
guineas)  is  less  than  either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ; and  when  it  is  considered  that  a 
Student  for  the  annual  sum  of  £15  has  free  access  to  the  ablest  instructors  whom  the 
University  can  provide,  can  compete  for  all  Honors  and.  Prizes,  and  can  attend  gratuitously 
all  the  Professorial  Lectures,  with  scarcely  ail  exception,  while  the.  charge  at  the  most 
ordinary  day-schools  in  Ireland  is  often  £10  per  annum,  the  justice  of  Dr.  Wliewell  s 
remarks  will,  I think,  be  generally  conceded.  In  addition,  to  the  thirty  Sizarslnps  estab- 
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lished  by  the  Statutes,  the  Tutors,  by  an  arrangement  among  themselves,  have  for  many 
years  grauted  exemption  from  Tuition  fees  to  about  forty  Students  annually,  thereby 
providing  education  for  a considerable  number  of  deserving  young  men,  at  an  almost 
nominal  charge. 

The  remaining  topics  not  coming  immediately  within  my  department,  I do  not  wish  to 
offer  any  observations  on  them. 

In  conclusion.  I have  to  plead  the  very  limited  time  which  was  allowed  me  by  the 
Commissioners  for  the  consideration  of  subjects  so  varied  and  important,  as  some  excuse 
for  the  undigested  form  which  my  remarks  on  them  have  assumed,  but  which,  from  the 
circumstance  I have  mentioned,  was,  in  some  degree  at  least,  unavoidable. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Joseph  Carson,  d.d., 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College. 

W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d-.. 

Secretary  to  the  Dublin  University  Commissioners. 


Answer  of  Rev.  John  II.  Jellett,  f.t.c.d.,  University  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

Trinity  College, 

Sir,  January  10,  1853. 

In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  18th  ult.,  I beg  to  offer,  for  the  consideration  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners,  the  following  observations  : — 

1 . The  power  of  the  University  or  College  to  make,  repeal,  or  alter  Statutes. 

1 do  not  think  it  advisable  to  give  to  the  University  or  College,  even  with  the  consent 
of  the  Visitors,  a general  power  of  altering  Statutes.  But  there  are  many  points  in  which 
the  Statutes,  as  they  exist  at  present,  seem  to  me  to  be  drawn  up  with  too  great  strictness, 
and  not  to  allow  to  the  Heads  of  the  University  a sufficient  power  of  alteration.  Of  this 
I will  give  one  instance,  which  falls  within  my  own  department.  The  Examination  for 
Fellowship  is  at  present,  in  all  its  details,  rigorously  fixed  by  Statute ; a certain  time  is 
allotted  to  each  of  the  prescribed  subjects,  and  no  power  is  given  to  vary  this  arrangement 
in  the  smallest  degree.  Now  the  general  progress  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  more 
especially  the  great  advance  which  the  University  of  Dublin  has  made  in  the  present 
century,  have  rendered  the  time  allotted  to  some  of  these  subjects  absurdly  inadequate. 
Thus,  for  example,  to  each  of  the  vast  branches  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy 
two  hours  only  are  assigned  by  Statute.  It  would  be  impossible  in  such  a time  to  give 
even  a tolerable  Examination.  The  present  practice  of  conducting  the  entire  examination 
viva  voce  would  be  considered  by  Mathematicians  sufficiently  objectionable.  But  while  the 
duration  of  the  Examination  remains  as  it  is  at  present,  I should  not  think  it  advisable  to 
change  it.  A viva  voce  Examination,  lasting  for  two  hours,  may  be  a tolerable  test  of 
memory, — a paper  Examination  of  the  same  length  would  not  be  a satisfactory  test  of 
anything.  I am  aware  that  it  is  frequently  urged  that  at  the  Fellowship  Examination  the 
best  among  the  Candidates  are  always  successful,  and  that  therefore — regarded  as  a test 
of  merit — it  cannot  be  very  faulty.  On  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  statement  I wish  to 
give  no  opinion.  But  even  if  it  be  granted  to  the  fullest  extent,  it  would  not  follow  that 
the  system  of  Examination  is  a good  one  ; unless  it  could  be  also  shown  that  the  species 
of  training  which  this  Examination  requires  on  the  part  of  the  Student  is  well  calculated 
to  make  him  an  able  Mathematician  or  Physicist.  And  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
the  tendency  of  the  present  system  of  Examination  is  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  mere 
memory,  rather  than  of  real  mathematical  skill.  I believe  that  there  exists  on  the  part  of 
the  Board  a strong  desire  to  remedy  this  defect,  but  in  the  present  state  of  the  Statute 
they  are  quite  powerless  to  do  so. 

2.  The  means  of  extending  the  benefits  of  the  University  to  a larger  number  of  Students, 
by  admitting  Persons  to  Professorial  Lectures,  and  authorizing  the  Professors  to  grant 
Certificates  of  attendance,  without  requiring  any  further  connexion  with  the  University. 

I do  not  think  it  generally  desirable  to  admit  persons  to  Professorial  Lectures  who  have 
no  other  connexion  with  the  University.  The  result  of  such  a system,  if  generally  adopted, 
would  be,  I conceive,  to  degrade  the  University  into  a series  of  separate  professional 
schools.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  a University  to  give  a 
professional  as  well  as  a general  education  to  its  Students,  and  I fully  admit  the  wusdom 
of  the  modern  improvements  which  have  rendered  our  Universities  more  largely  available 
for  such  a purpose.  But  I think  that  this  duty  is  best  discharged  when,  as  at  present,  the 
University  requires  the  Student  to  receive  a certain  amount  of  general  education  previously 
to  commencing  his  professional  studies.  If  the  University  were  to  throw  open  its  several 
distinct  schools  to  those  who  had  received  no  general  education,  the  anxiety  which  the 
Student  naturally  feels  to  render  his  education  immediately  available  for  practical  purposes 
would,  probably,  induce  a large  number  to  take  advantage  of  this  relaxation.  The  number 
of  those  who  receive  general  education  would  thus,  I conceive,  be  much  diminished,  while 
there  would  be,  in  all  probability,  a considerable  addition  to  the  purely  professional 
Students.  And  if  the  object  of  education  were  merely  to  provide  a number  of  skilled 
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labourers  for  tbe  several  professions,  such,  a result  might  not  he  undesirable.  But  if  one 
great  object  of  education  be,  to  provide  for  the  Students  a wholesome  general  discipline, 
which  may  both  render  him  better  fitted  for  any  pursuit  which  he  may  afterwards  take  up, 
and  also  correct  the  narrowness  of  mind  which  professional  study  tends  to  produce,  I 
believe  that  the  suggested  extension  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  beneficial ; and  I think 
that  a University  ought  to  be  cautious  of'  lending  support  to  the  opinion  (already  too 
prevalent)  that  knowledge  is  to  be  regarded  solely  as  the  means  of  acquiring  wealth.  I 
have  assumed  in  this  answer  that  the  admission  of  externs  to  Professorial  Lectures  would 
operate  most  largely  in  the  case  of  Lectures  which  are  strictly  professional.  But  the  truth 
of  this  seems  too  evident  to  require  proof. 

3.  The  expediency  of  altering  the  system  by  which  the  higher  Degrees  are  granted,  so  as 
to  make  them  real  tests  of  merit. 

I confess  that  I see  but  one  way  in  which  it  might  be  possible  to  effect  this.  So  long 
as  a considerable  period  of  time  is  required  to  elapse  between  the  taking  of  the  A.B. 
Degree  and  any  higher  Degree,  I think  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  excite  much  com- 
petition for  the  latter.  When  men  have  become  fully  engaged  in  the  labours  of  their 
several  professions,  I think  it  would  be  difficult  to  induce  them  to  work  for  any  Academic 
distinction.  The  Candidates  for  such  distinctions  would  probably  be  few,  and  those,  too, 
not  the  best  men  in  the  class.  But  if  the  higher  Degrees  were  given  for  superior  merit  in 
the  several  departments  shown  at  the  time  of  taking  the  A.B.  Degree,  I think  that  very 
great  competition  might  be  excited.  I do  not  say  that  this  suggestion  is  free  from 
difficulties : many  persons  would  consider  it  highly  unadvisable  to  confer  the  higher 
Degrees  on  men  so  young  as  Candidates  for  the  A.B.  Degree  usually  are.  I do  not  wish 
to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  force  of  this  objection  ; but  I believe  that  if  it  be  desirable 
to  confer  the  higher  Degrees  for  any  kind  of  merit  which  could  be  submitted  to  an 
Academic  test,  these  Degrees  must  be  conferred  at  an  early  period  of  life. 

7.  The  propriety  of  any  alteration  in  the  number  and  endowments  of  Scholarships,  and 
in  the  qualifications  required,  and  the  religious  restrictions  now  imposed  on  the  Candidates. 

As  long  as  the  Scholars  form  a part  of  the  Corporation,  I should  be  unwilling  to  remove 
the  religious  restrictions  which  at  present  exist,  as  this  could  not  be  done  without  destroy- 
ing the  Protestant  character  of  the  University.  But  if  this  connexion,  which  is,  indeed, 
little  more  than  nominal,  were  dissolved,  so  as  to  render  a Scholarship  merely  a literary  or 
scientific  prize,  I should  be  glad  to  see  it  thrown  open  to  persons  of  every  religious 
persuasion.  I also  think  it  advisable  that  a certain  number  of  the  Scholarships  should  be 
given  as  a reward  for  scientific  proficiency. 

8.  The  means  of  rendering  the  Student  independent  of  any  assistance  except  ivhat  the 
College  affords  to  his  studies. 

I do  not  think  that  this  object  could  be  attained  by  any  legislative  enactment.  Whether, 
and  how  far,  the  assistance  of  a private  Tutor  shall  be  necessary  to  the  Student,  must 
depend  on  the  efficiency  of  the  College  Lectures,  and  on  the  character  of  its  Examinations. 

The ‘effect  of  a judicious  system  of  Lecturing  in  obviating  the  necessity  of  private  tuition 
is  evident.  The  character  of  the  Examinations  exercises  perhaps  a still  stronger  influence. 
Every  Candidate  for  Science  Honors  is  aware  that  there  is  a class  of  questions  (technically 
called  “ cram  questions”),  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  problems  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in’  books,  but  which  pass  as  a species  of  tradition  from  one  class  of  private  Tutors  to 
the  next.  Of  these  questions  every  private  Tutor  has  a large  collection  in  manuscript,  in 
which  he  carefully  prepares  his  pupils.  If,  then,  the  Examination  Papers  contain  any 
considerable  proportion  of  such  questions,  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  Student  who  lias 
read  with  a private  Tutor  is  of  course  very  great.  I should  wish  that  questions  of  this  kind 
were  wholly  excluded  from  the  Examination  Papers.  It  is  undoubtedly  desirable  that  these 
papers  should  contain  questions  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  books,  otherwise  it  would  be 
impossible  to  test  the  Student’s  power  of  applying  his  knowledge.  But  I think  that  such 
questions  should  be  wholly  new.  When  they  belong  to  the  traditional  class  to  which  I have 
alluded,  besides  being  utterly  valueless  as  a test  of  Mathematical  power,  they  give  to  the 
system  of  “ cramming  ” an  amount  of  encouragement  which  1 believe  to  be  highly 
mischievous.  The  great  diminution  in  the  number  of  questions  of  this  class  which. has 
taken  place  within  late  years,  together  with  the  present  excellent  system  of  T utors’  Lectures, 
have  already  done  much  to  remove  the  necessity  of  the  assistance  of  a private  lutor  ; but  I 
have  no  hope  that  Students  will  ever  entirely  dispense  with  such  assistance.  Desire  to 
avoid  individual  exertion  will  always,  even  under  the  best  system  of  Lectures,  lead  many 
Students  to  seek  the  aid  of  a person  who  can,  to  a certain  extent,  think  and  work  for 
them.  The  College  Lecturer  could  not  completely  supply  the  place  of  a private  '1  utor 
without  ministering  to  the  indolence  of  such  Students, — without,  in  fact,  rendering  his 
Lectures  to  a considerable  extent  rather  an  injury  than  a benefit  to  his  class.  I think  that 
the  power  of  discouraging  the  system  of  “cramming”  rests  almost  entirely  with  the 
Examiners.  By  confining  their  questions  to  such  as  are  either  new  to  all  the  Students,  or 
contained  in  books  prescribed  to  all,  they  can  do  much  to  destroy  this  highly  pernicious 
system. 

9.  The  means  of  rendering  the  Library  more  generally  useful  than  at  present .] 

With  regard  to  this  question,  I would  suggest  that  it  might  be  in  certain  cases  advisable 
to  admit  to  the  Library  Undergraduate  Students.  Thus,  for  example,  Candidates  for 
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Suggestions  of 
Rev.  Professor 
Jei.i.ett,  f.t.c.d. 

The  Library. 


Fellowship  who  commence  their  attendance  upon  the  Professors  of  Mathematics  and  Natural- 
Philosophy  before  taking  the  A.B.  Degree,  might,  I think,  be  admitted  to  the  Library,  on 
a certificate  from  the  Professor  that  they  were  worthy  of  such  indulgence. 

In  conclusion,  I have  only  to  say,  that  the  very  limited  time  allowed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  consideration  of  their  questions  has  determined  me  to  confine  my  remarks 
to  those  subjects  which  have  long  engaged  my  attention. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  John  H.  Jellett, 

Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
To  W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  University  of  Dublin. 

Secretary  of  the  Dublin  University  Commission. 


Letter  to  the  Letter  II.,  asking  for  SUGGESTIONS. 

Junior  Fellows 

*»”■  Dublin  University  Commission, 

40,  Trinity  College, 

Sir,  December  18,  1852, 

Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  having  been  directed  by 
their  Commission  to  report  to  her  Majesty  on  the  state,  discipline,  studies,  and  revenues  of 
the  University,  and  of  Trinity  College,  and  also  to  report  their  opinions  on  the  subjects 
referred  to  them,  are  anxious  to  receive  from  you  any  suggestions  which  you  may  wish  to 
offer  with  respect  to  those  branches  of  study  in  the  University,  with  which  your  office  of 
Junior  Fellow,  Tutor,  or  Professor  is  connected;  and  with  respect  to  the  means  of 
promoting  their  advancement. 

The  Commissioners  will  feel  obliged  by  your  forwarding  any  answer  you  may  wish  to 
give  to  this  communication,  before  the  8th  of  January  next. 

I have  the  honour  to  he,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  . W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Secretary. 

[This  letter  was  addressed,  not  only  to  the  Fellows  and  Professors  whose  answers  are 
given  in  the  following  pages,  but  also  to  the  other  Fellows  and  Professors  to  whom  Letter 
I.  was  not  addressed.] 


Answer  of  the  Professors  and  Lecturers  in  the  Engineering  School, 


Lecturers  in  the 
Engineering 
School. 


Engineering  School,  T.  C.  D., 

Sir,  January  7,  1853. 

We  heg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  18th  ultimo,  informing  us 
severally  that  her  Majesty's  Commissioners  were  willing  to  receive  any  suggestions  which 
we  might  desire  to  offer  for  the  improvement  of  the  studies  connected  with  our  respective 
Professorships. 

In  reply,  we  beg  to  state  that  the  Board— the  governing  body  of  the  College who 

originally  founded  the  School  of  Civil  Engineering  with  which  our  Professorships  are 
connected,  have,  full  power  to  make  any  alterations  which  may  appear  desirable  in  the 
studies  and  discipline  of  the  School,  and  have  always  shown  themselves  ready  to  listen  to 
any  suggestions  on  the  subject  offered  to  them  by  the  Professors  and  Lecturers.  Accord- 
ingly, as  will  be  seen  in  the  answers  sent  to  the  Commissioners’  inquiries,  several  important 
alterations  have  been  made  in  its  constitution  and  regulations  since  its  establishment,  and 
we  may  add  here,  that  many  improvements  of  a less  extensive  character,  chiefly  in  matters 
of  detail,  but  still  materially  affecting  the  efficiency  of  the  School,  have  from  time  to  time 
been  suggested  by  the  Professors  and  adopted  by  the  Board. 

With  matters  of  this  kind,  therefore,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  occupy  the  time 
and  attention  of  the  Commissioners.  There  is  one  subject,'  however,  on  which,  from  its 
importance  as  regards  the  School,  and  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  a question  of  more 
general  interest,  we  desire  to  submit  our  views  to  their  consideration. 

According  to  the  regulations. of  our  School,  when  a Student  has  completed  the  prescribed 
Course  of  Lectures,  Examinations,  &c.,  the  Board  awards  him  a Diploma  attesting  the 
fact,  and  here  his  connexion  with  the  School  ceases.  A different  plan,  however,  has  been 
adopted  in  some  recently-established  Schools,  which  prescribe  a shorter  Course  of  Study 
in  the  School,  at  the  termination  of  which  an  inferior  Testimonial  is  granted,  and  the 
Student  is  required  to  devote  himself  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  for  a stated  time, 
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and  afterwards  to  submit  to  an  Examination  before  lie  receives  the  full  and  complete  Suggestions  or 

Diploma.  This  practice  bears  a striking  analogy  to  a plan  which  has  been  suggested  for  lect^^in^hs 

instituting  Examinations  as  tests  of  merit  for  the  higher  Degrees  in  the  different  faculties ; Engineering 

and  while  we  concur  in  general  with  the  arguments  advanced  by  some  members  of  the  School. 

Board  against  the  latter  proposal,  we  beg  to  offer  the  following  remarks  on  the  former.. 

In  the  first  place,  we  submit  that  the  scheme  is  an  untried  one,  and  that  nothing  similar 
has  been  adopted  in  any  of  the  analogous  educational  establishments  on  the  Continent  or 
in  Great  Britain.  On  the  contrary,  a plan  similar  to  ours  is  followed  in  the  Waterstaat  of 
Holland,  where  the  Engineers  are  educated  to  whom  the  great  water-works  of  that. country 
are  subsequently  intrusted ; and  in  the  University  of  Turin,  where  pupils  are  trained  for 
the  management  of  the  extensive  system  of  irrigation  carried  out  in  Northern  Italy.  A 
similar  plan  also  prevails  in  the  well-organized  schools  of  Paris,  the  Ecole  des  Mines,  the 
Ecole  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  and  the  Ecole  Polytechnique ; and,  finally,  it  is  the 
same  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Universities  of  London,  Durham,  Edinburgh, 
and  Glasgow. 

The  fact  of  the  scheme  referred  to  being  an  untried  one  would  not,  we  admit,  be  suffi- 
cient to  justify  our  rejection  of  it,  if  satisfactory  arguments  could  be  advanced  in  its  favour. 

We  must  confess,  however,  that  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  such.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  with  respect  to  the  test  proposed  to  ascertain  the  progress  made  by  the  Student 
during  his  years  of  practice,  we  are  unable  to  see  how  an  Examination,  after  a longer  or 
shorter  period  of  professional  practice,  can  differ  from  one  held  at  the  termination  of  the 
Student’s  Scholastic  Course.  The  Examination,  so  far  as  the  theory  and  principles  of  the 
science  are  concerned,  can  clearly  not  be  more  complete  in  the  former  case  than  in  the 
latter;  and,  so  far  as  the  practice  of  the  art  is  in  question,  it  is  equally  limited.  Nothing 
can  be  made  the  subject  of  an  Examination  which  cannot  be  explained  in  a Lecture ; and 
scarcely  more  decisive  proofs  of  acquired  skill  can  be  furnished  at  an  Examination,  after 
years  of  practice,  than  the  Candidates  for  our  Diploma  are  required  to  produce  at  present. 

It  is  true  that,  after  some  period  of  professional  practice,  the  Pupils  might  be  able  to  refer 
to  works  constructed  by  themselves,  or  built  under  their  superintendence ; but  in.  the 
former  case  the  works  referred  to  would  be  the  proper  and  fitting  attestation  of  professional 
skill,  and  not  a College  Testimonial  issued  subsequent  to  their  completion ; and  in  the 
latter  a Certificate  from  the  Engineer-in-Chief  would  be  the  suitable  evidence  of  professional 
experience. 

Secondly,  it  appears  to  us  that  we  could  never  expect  men  who  had  once  entered  on 
professional  practice,  and  assumed  an  independent  position,  to  present  themselves  again 
at  a College  Examination.  We  fear,  therefore,  that  shortening  the  Scholastic  Course, 
with  the  expectation  of  subsequently  completing  it  by  extra-scholastic  Exercises,  would 
merely  have  the  effect  of  abridging  and  diminishing  the  amount  of  preparatory  professional 
study.  This  is  the  more  to  be  dreaded  in  a profession  like  that  of  Civil  Engineering,  in 
which  the  necessity  of  a liberal  scientific  education  is  scarcely  yet  sufficiently  recognised. 

The  public  would  not  be  strict  to  examine  the  exact  purport  of  a Collegiate  or  University 
Testimonial,  and  an  inferior  one,  granted  on  a short  Scholastic  Course,  to  be  completed  by 
subsequent  Exercises,  would  not  fail  in  many  cases  to  be  regarded  as  complete  and  final ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  would  be  the  general  result,  if,  as  we  hold  most  probable, 
the  majority  of  the  Pupils  should  continue  then-  professional  career  without  returning  for 
the  final  Diploma.  The  effect  of  this,  it  is  obvious,  would  be,  to  counteract,  to  a great 
extent,  the  effort  now  made  to  raise  the  scientific  character  of  the  profession  in  general,  by 
the  establishment  of  a liberal  preparatory  course  of  professional  education.  Moreover, 
there  is  a peculiarity  connected  with  the  profession  of  Civil  Engineering  which  adds,  to  the 
improbability,  in  all  cases  very  great,  of  a Student  who  has  once  entered  on  active  life 
returning  to  submit  to  a College  Examination.  The  peculiarity  we  refer  to  is,  that  while 
Candidates  for  the  Clerical,  Legal,  and  Medical  Professions  generally  purpose  pursuing 
their  respective  professions  either  in  this  or  in  the  sister  island,  Civil  Engineers,  on  the 
contrary,  seek  an  opening  wherever  Engineering  works  are  in  progress ; in  fact,  there  is 
not  a quarter  of  the  globe  where  Pupils  of  our  School  are  not  at  this  moment  engaged  m 
the  practice  of  their  profession.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  men  who  have  once  left  the 
country  would  return  to  pass  an  Examination  here ; nor  that,  having  obtained  a Testimo- 
nial of  Education  in  any  respectable  School— which,  however  incomplete,  would  yet  attest 
an  amount  of  education  and  training  far  superior  to  what  has  hitherto  been  generally 
considered  requisite  for  admission  into  the  Profession — that  under  such  circumstances  a 
Student  would  defer  for  years  availing  himself  of  any  opening  that  presented  itself  lor  his 
professional  advancement.  , . , 

On  the  whole,  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  plan  adopted  m our  School  is  the 
wisest  one,  namely,  to  make  the  course  of  study,  &c.,  in  the  School  itself,  as  complete  as 
possible ; to  teach  the  principles  of  the  Science,  and  the  practice  of  the  ArL  as  fully  as 
can  possiblv  be  done  in  a School,  and  to  give  its  Diploma  to  all  who  complete  its  Curriculum  ; 
but  to  leave  the  attestation  of  professional  skill  to  the  public  recognition  of  professional 
success,  and  the  proof  of  professional  experience  to  the  Certificates  of  acknowledged 

As  it  appears  desirable,  however,  to  connect  former  Pupils  with  the  School,  and  also,  to 
hold  out  an  inducement  to  them  to  cultivate  and  advance  the  science  and  theory  of  Civil 
Engineering— the  least  remunerative  part  of  the  profession— it  has  been  contemplated  to 
found  an  Institute  or  Association,  composed  of  former  pupils,  and  divided  into  two  classes 
of  members — one  consisting  of  ordinary  members,  being  open  to  all  who  had  obtained  the 
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Diploma  of  the  School,  and  had  been  engaged  for  a certain  time  in  the  exercise  of  their 
profession  ; the  other  of  higher  rank,  limited  to  a certain  proportion  of  the  total  number 
of  men  who  had  passed  the  School,  and  to  which  admission  should  be  by  election  from 
such  ordinary  members  as  had  furnished  the  best  original  memoirs  on  professional  subjects. 
This  proposal  is  somewhat  similar  in  principle  to  the  only  plan  which  has  ever  appeared  to 
us  likely  to  be  successful  in  rendering  Examinations  for  the  higher  Degrees  in  the  different 
faculties  effective  as  tests  of  merit,  namely,  that  of  limiting  the  number  of  such  Degrees, 
and  rendering  them  objects  of  competition,  while  it  is  free  from  the  objection  which  holds, 
in  our  opinion,  against  any  plan  which  would  require  professional  men  to  submit  to  an 
examination  to  test  their  fitness  for  a profession  on  which  they  had  actually  entered,  or  to 
determine  the  progress  they  had  made  in  it. 

We  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

(Signed)  Samuel  Downing,  a.m. 

James  Apjohn,  m.d. 

Samuel  Haughton,  a.m. 

Andrew  S.  Hart,  ll.d. 

George  Salmon,  a.m. 

To  W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Robert  V.  Dixon,  a.m. 

Secretary  to  the  Dublin  University  Commission. 


Answer  of  Rev.  George  Salmon,  Junior  Fellow  and  Tutor. 

Rev.  Geo.  Salmon, 

i'-t.c.d.  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

Sir,  January  11,  1853. 

I beg  to  acknowledge  your  letter,  inviting  me  to  send  in  to  the  University  Commis- 
sioners suggestions  with  respect  to  those  branches  of  study  with  which  my  office"  of  Fellow 
and  Tutor  is  connected. 

When  called  on  by  the  Commissioners  to  furnish  them  with  information,  I have,  in 
common  with  other  members  of  the  University,  cheerfully  taken  considerable  trouble  to 
procure  them  what  they  desired ; but  when  asked  to  offer  suggestions,  I am  bound  to 
remember,  that  the  University  already  possesses  a governing  body  to  which  the  Crown  has, 
by  Charter,  intrusted  the  direction  of  the  studies  of  this  institution. 

I believe,  moreover,  that  this  body  (as  uniting  considerable  experience  with  long  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  working  of  the  University)  is  the  most  competent  to  pronounce 
ultimately  on  the  merits  of  any  suggestions  for  its  improvement. 

I trust,  that  the  result  of  the  Commission  will  be  to  bring  before  the  Board  many 
valuable  ideas,  to  which  it  will  be  their  duty  to  give  attentive  consideration ; but,  as  for 
any  suggestion  which  I may  have  myself  to  make,  I think  it  more  respectful  to  the  Heads 
of  the  University  to  offer  them  to  them  directly,  rather  than  through  the  intervention  of 
any  external  body. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

To  W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq.,  (Signed)  George  Salmon. 

Secretary  to  the  Dublin  University  Commission. 


Suggestions  of 
Professors  and 
Lecturers  in  the 
Engineering 
School. 
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Subjects  of  the 
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Answer  of  Rev.  Samuel  Haughton,  Junior  Fellow,  Tutor,  and  Professor  of  Geology. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

Sir,  January  8,  1853. 

I received  yours  of  the  18th  ultimo,  stating  the  desire  of  the  Dublin  University 
Commissioners  to  receive  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  Course  of  Studies  with  which 
my  duties,  as  Fellow,  Tutor,  and  Professor  of  Geology,  are  connected.  In  answer,  1 beg  to 
offer  the  following  suggestions : — 

Improvements  in  the  Course  of  Study  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 1st,  improve- 
ments which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  University  to  make ; and  2nd,  improvements,  the 
power  of  making  which  is  not  possessed  by  the  University. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  I believe  that  the  power  of  altering  and  improving  the 
Course  of  Studies  has  been  judiciously  and  wisely  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Trinity 
College,  and  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  best  left  in  their  hands ; but  the  practical  utility  of 
improvements  attempted  in  the  Course  of  Study,  is  often  seriously  interfered  with  by  the 
want  of  powers  of  the  second  class. 

In  illustration  of  my  meaning,  I beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  the 
following  case,  which  I believe  to  be  of  importance. 

A Course  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  and  the  experimental  part  of  Heat,  Light,  and 
Electricity  has  been  recently  introduced  into  the  Undergraduate  Studies ; the  Examiners 
in  this  course  being  the  Professors  of  Chemistry  and  Geology,  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  two  of  the  Fellows  chosen  annually.  Instruction  in  this  course 
is  supplied  by  the  above-named  Professors  and  Fellows ; but  there  is  no  security  that  there 
shall  always  be  Fellows  willing  and  competent  to  discharge  this  duty.  The  subjects  of  the 
Course  form  no  part  of  the  Fellowship  Examination,  and,  in  the  present  state  of  that 
Examination,  it  must  be  a matter  of  accident  that  there  should  be  Fellows  in  the  College 
whose  taste  and  private  studies  render  them  competent  to  undertake  these  duties. 

As  the  Examination  is  at  present  constituted,  Fellowship  is  a reward,  in  general,  for. 
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Mathematical  knowledge;  and  I am  of  opinion,  that  there  are  more  vacancies  for 
Fellowship  than  Candidates  of  distinguished  Mathematical  attainments  to  fill  them:  in 
other  words,  that  the  supply  of  Mathematical  Fellowships  is  greater  than  the  demand. 

As  the  University  does  not  possess  the  power  of  altering  the  subjects  of  study  requisite 
for  the  Fellowship  Examination,  I believe  that  the  conferring  of  this  power  on  the 
University  would  be  an  important  benefit.  By  opening  a proportion  of  the  F ellowships 
to  Students  of  Experimental  Physics,  a permanent  provision  would  be  made  for  the  future 
teaching  of  the  subjects  recently  introduced  into  the  Undergraduate  Course,  and 
Experimental  Science  rescued  from  the  precarious  position  which  it  now  occupies  in 
the  University.  _ _ . ..... 

Similar  arguments  apply  to  the  introduction  of  Classical  Fellowships;  hut,  in  the 
suggestion  which  I venture  to  offer,  I confine  myself  to  those  defects  in  the  working  of  the 
University  which  have  fallen  under  my  own  immediate  observation. 

I am  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  Samuel  Haughton, 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  and  Professor 
of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

To  W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq:, 

Secretary  to  the  Dublin  University  Commission. 


Answer  of  Rev.  Richard  Townsend,  Junior  Fellow  and  Tutor. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

gJR  January  15,  1853. 

In  replying  so  late  to  your  communication  of  the  18th  ult.,  applying  to  me  on  the  part 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  “ any  suggestions  I may  wish  to^  offer  with  respect  to 
those  branches  of  study  in  the  University  with  which  my  offices  of  Fellow  and  Tutor  are 
connected,  and  with  respect  to  the  means  of  promoting  their  advancement ;”  and  requesting 
me  at  the  same  time  “ to  forward  any  answer  I may  wish  to  give,”  before  the  8th  instant — 
I have  to  express  my  regret,  first,  that  particular  business,  which  occupied  nearly  my  whole 
available  time  during  the  Christmas  recess,  and  a slight  subsequent  illness,  have  prevented 
me  sending  an  answer  within  the  specified  interval ; and  next,  that  the  hurried  and  imper- 
fect consicferation,  which  is  all  that,  for  the  same  reasons,  I have  been  since  able  to  give  to 
subjects  of  such  extent  and  importance,  precludes  the  possibility  of  my  entering  into  par- 
ticular details,  and  necessarily  confines  me  to  remarks  of  a very  general  nature. 

First,  then,  with  respect  to  the  Courses  of  Study  in  the  University,  with  which  the  offices 
of  Fellow  and  Tutor  are  connected. 

Either  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Courses  themselves,  or  their  par- 
ticular distribution  and  details,  I have  no  suggestions  to  offer,  at  least  none  with  reference 
to  any  alteration  or  improvement  in  them.  Had  the  same  inquiry  been  made  twenty  years 
since,  there  would  then  have  been,  indeed,  much  to  suggest  in  reference  to  both ; but, 
happily, things  are  now  in  a very  different  state,  owing  to  the  circumstances  that  the  Board 
have  the  most  ample  powers  vested  in  them  by  the  Statutes,  of  making  at  any  time,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Visitors,  whatever  alterations  and  improvements  they  may  deem  necessary 
or  expedient;  and  that,  with  the  liberality  and  enlightenment  which  characterize  all  their 
proceedings  as  a body,  when  the  true  interests  of  the  University  are  in  question,  they  have 
of  late  years  so  wisely  and  effectually  availed  themselves  of  their  powers,  as  to  have  kept 
the  state  of  Education  in  the  University  not  only  in  general  steadily  up  to,  but  in  some 
cases  actually  in  advance  of,  the  constantly  changing  but  ever  progressing  requirements  of 
the  age.  The  first  considerable  change  of  late  years  in  the  Courses  of  general  instruction 
took  place  about  the  time  already  mentioned,  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  alterations  and 
improvements  of  the  most  radical  and  comprehensive  nature,  both  with  respect  to  the 
Courses  of  Study  and  the  whole  system  of  instruction  and  Examination,  were  effected  by 
the  Board  of  that  day,  directed  by  the  ability  and  energy  of  the  late  Provost  Lloyd,  whose 
life  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  University.  And  it  is  to  his  changes  in  the  scien- 
tific department,  cordially  received,  and  energetically  carried  out,  that  this  University  owes 
the  high  character  which  it  has  of  late  years  unquestionably  and  deservedly  held  among 
the  scientific  institutions  of  the  age.  The  last  considerable  change  in  the  same  Courses 
was  made  about  four  years  since,  when  the  highly  important  department  of  Experimental 
Physics  was  formally  introduced  as  a component  part  of  the  ordinary  Undergraduate 
Course ; and  when  the  subject  of  Political  Economy  was  added  as  a companion  to  the 
Logical,  Metaphysical,  and  Ethical  Sciences.  Also,  during  the  intermediate  interval,  and 
since,  changes  no  less  important  and  radical  have  been  effected,  in  the  University  schools 
of  Instruction  for  Professional  Students.  A School  of  Engineering  has  been  actually 
established,  provided,  like  the  previously  existing  Schools,  with  a staff  of  Irofessors  and 
Teachers  of  known  experience  and  acknowledged  ability,  furnished  with  all  the  machinery 
necessary  for  the  proper  instruction  of  its  Students,  and  maintained  in  a liberal  and  efficient 
manner.  Great  and  important  improvements  were  and  are  every  day  being  made  in  the 
older  Schools  of  Divinity,  Law,  and  Physic,  and  more  recently  still,  a School  of  surgery 
has  been  established.  . But  the  labours  of  the  Board  in  the  way  of  improvement  are  not  to 
be  judged  of  merely  by  those  more  striking  and  visible  changes.  There  is  scarcely  a day 
they  meet  for  business,  on  which  minor  alterations  and  improvements  are  not  discussed  and 
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effected  ; useless  and  unnecessary  regulations  rescinded ; existing  impediments  gradually 
removed ; abuses  by  degrees  corrected  ; and  all  the  minor  details  of  the  different  Courses 
of  Study  continually  arranged  and  adjusted.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  I have 
no  suggestions  in  the  way  of  alteration  or  improvement  to  offer,  either  with  respect  to  the 
Courses  of  Study  themselves,  as  I consider  that  by  the  exertions  of  the  Board,  they  now 
embrace  almost  every  subject  of  importance  necessary  to  be  taught  in  a University ; or 
with  respect  to  their  particular  distribution,  details,  and  adjustment,  as  I know  that  they 
are  constantly  passing  under  the  consideration  of  the  body  of  all  others  most  competent  to 
arrange  and  legislate  on  them,  generally  willing  to  receive  and  consider  suggestions  from 
any  proper  or  competent  quarter,  and  ever  actuated  by  sincere  desire  to  render  and  keep 
the  state  of  Education  in  the  University  as  perfect  and  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the 
age  as  possible.  And,  as  to  the  last  great  changes  that  have  been  effected,  they  have  not 
been  as  yet  sufficiently  long  in  operation  to  have  their  effects  fully  developed,  or  their 
benefits  adequately  appreciated,  and,  therefore,  to  have  any  opinion  one  way  or  other 
expressed  as  to  their  merits. 

Institution  of  Boards  of  Studies  desirable. 

With  respect  to  these  changes  and  improvements,  however,  I would  recommend  the 
adoption  here  of  a suggestion  of  the  Cambridge  University  Commission,  viz.,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Boards  of  Studies,  composed  of  the  most  leading  and  competent  members  of  the 
University  in  the  several  departments  of  study,  whose  business  it  would  be  to  superintend 
the  state  of  instruction  in  their  respective  departments,  and  by  whom  all  proposals  of  change 
or  improvement  should  be  made  to  the  Board.  This  would  have  the  double  effect  of 
insuring  necessary  and  beneficial  changes  when  really  required,  and  of  preventing  unneces- 
sary and  hasty  legislation,  and  would  be  far  preferable  to,  and  tend  greatly  to  correct  the 
disadvantages  of,  the  existing  method  here,  by  which  all  proposals  of  the  kind  must  come 
to  the  Board  through  the  Senior  Lecturer  alone ; a state  of  things  according  to  which  it 
certainly  does  occasionally  happen  that  important  changes,  urged  by  members  of  the 
teaching  and  examining  body,  are  rejected  by  the  Board,  merely  because  the  Senior  Lec- 
turer, whose  office  lasts  for  but  two  years,  and  whose  duties  during  that  time  are  very 
onerous  and  varied,  either  does  not  approve  of  them,  or,  from  the  multiplicity  of  his  other 
avocations,  has  not  time  to  consider  them ; and  also,  on  the  other  hand,  that  hasty  and 
imperfectly  considered  measures,  contrary  sometimes  to  the  prevailing  opinion  and  expe- 
rience of  the  working  body,  are  passed  on  his  single  recommendation  alone. 

But,  secondly, — With  respect  to  the  means  of  promoting  the  advancement  of  the  several 
branches  of  study  in  the  University. 

Much,  indeed,  might  be  suggested  in  improvement  of  the  state  of  things  as  they  exist 
at  present.  And  first,  I would  say  that  all  existing  Statutes  which  impede  the  progress  of 
such  improvement  should  be  repealed,  and  powers  given  to  the  Board  for  that  purpose 
equal  to  those  we  have  already  seen  they  have  used  so  well  for  improvement  in  another 
department.  Were  such  granted  them,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  same  persons 
who  employed  their  powers  effectually  for  one  object  would  do  so  with  equal  success  for 
another,  and  that,  too,  one  of  still  greater  importance. 

Now  of  the  means  in  question  in  the  power  of  a University,  the  following  may,  I think, 
be  named  as  among  the  chief : — 1st.  The  selection  and  appointment  of  the  best  and  most 
competent  teachers  in  the  different  branches  of  study.  2ndly.  The  adoption  and  employ- 
ment of  the  best  method  of  teaching  in  each  department.  3rdly.  The  holding  forth 
sufficient  inducement  to  the  learner  to  aim  at  the  highest  attainments  of  which  his  abilities 
are  capable.  And  4thly.  The  giving  sufficient  encouragement,  and  furnishing  sufficient 
opportunity  to  the  teacher — either  to  extend  his  inquiries  beyond  the  knowledge  of  his 
day,  and  to  make  discoveries  in  his  particular  department,  or  to  write  and  bring  out  books 
on  the  same,  better  than  those  already  in  existence.  On  each  of  these  separately,  I shall 
remark  briefly  with  reference  to  the  existing  state  of  things  here. 

(1.)  On  the  mode  of  selecting  the  University  Teachers. 

All  Teachers  are  selected  by  the  Board  from  among  the  Candidates  who  present  them- 
selves on  days  of  which  public  notice  is  given;  but  there  are  two  different  modes  of  selection. 

Mode  of  selection  of  the  Fellows  objectionable;  of  other  Teachers  not  as  much  so. 

The  Fellows — the  most  important  of  all  the  Teachers,  by  whom  the  whole  work  of  the 
general  instruction  of  all  Students  is  exclusively  performed,  and  who  alone  can  be  Assistants 
in  the  Divinity  School — are  selected  by  an  Examination,  at  which  all  the  Candidates  are 
considered  as  strictly  equal,  and  at  which — with  a solitary  statutable  exception  in  the  case 
of  equality — no  account  is  taken  of  the  previous  merits  or  distinction  of  any.  Nearly  all 
the  other  Teachers  and  Professors,  on  the  contrary,  are  selected  by  a comparison  of  the 
previous  merits  and  claims  of  the  several  Candidates,  and  the  known  abilities  and  fitness 
they  have  already  displayed  for  the  place  to  be  disposed  of.  In  the  latter  case,  from  the 
ample  powers  and  entire  discretion  allowed  to  the  Board,  and  the  real  soundness  of  the 
principle  of  selection  in  impartial,  unprejudiced,  and  competent  hands,  the  very  best 
selection  from  among  the  Candidates  is,  in  fact,  generally  made ; but  in  the  former  case 
the  same,  unfortunately,  is  far  from  being  the  invariable  result.  For  the  Fellowship 
Examination,  notwithstanding  its  known  fairness  and  acknowledged  impartiality,  and  the 
immense  extent  and  profound  nature  of  the  subjects  it  embraces,  is  unfortunately,  in  many 
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respects,  confessedly  defective,  both' in  principle  and  in  the  mode  of  conducting  it ; and  is  Suggestions  oi 
very  ill  calculated,  indeed,  for  selecting  the  best  Scholars  or  Teachers  in  the  various  branches  Jtev-  ■ 

of  study.  This,  however,  is  no  fault  either  of  the  Board  or  of  the  Examiners, — who,  on  

the  contrary,  do  the  most  in  their  power  to  obviate  its  known  and  felt  defects,— tor  it  is 
held  in  strict  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Statutes,  according  to  which  every  Tcacliel.‘. 
Candidate  is  expected  to  be  prepared  in  the  entire  array  of  heterogeneous  subjects 
embraced  in  the  whole  Course  of  general  instruction  in  the  University  at  the  time  it  was 


At  such  an  Examination,  if  equal  weight  were  given  to  every  subject,  it  is  plain  that  the 
Candidates  most  likely  to  succeed  would  he  persons  possessed  of  versatile  talents  and 
capable  of  acquiring  a .certain  general  knowledge  of  every  thing,  rather  than  those  gifted 
with  superior  abilities  and  capable  of  higher  attainments  in  particular  branches,  but  unfitted, 
from  taste,  education,  or  natural  powers,  for  acquiring  the  same  general  knowledge  of  a 
number  of  subjects.  In  former  times,  indeed,  when  there  was  no  division  of  labour  in  the 
University,  when  every  Fellow  was  also  a Tutor,  and  when  every  Tutor  had  himself  to 
lecture  every  class  of  his  own  pupils  in  every  subject,  the  Teachers  thus  obtained  were  the 
very  persons  best  adapted  for  the  work  they  had  to  do ; but  of  late  years,  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  present  Tutorial  system,  and  the  admirable  division  of  labour  it  has  effected 
in  the  complicated  work  of  University  tuition,  when  every  Fellow, — Tutor,  11011-Tutor,  or 
Professor,— is  for  the  most  part  engaged  only  in  the  particular  departments  of  instruction 
most  in  accordance  with  his  peculiar  tastes,  pursuits,  and  knowledge,  a very  different  class 
of  Teachers  is  required  ; and  what  are  now  wanting — even  for  the  mere  work  of  tuition 
only,  and  not  considering  the  higher  pursuits  and  duties  of  a University— are  the  very 
best  Scholars  that  can  be  procured  in  the  several  departments,  irrespectively  of  what  may 
be  their  knowledge  of  the  others ; but  to  obtain  such,  nothing  manifestly  could  be  worse 
adapted  than  the  Fellowship  Examination,  which,  notwithstanding  many  recent  improve- 
ments, remains  still  theoretically  what  it  ever  has  been. 

In  the  particular  departments  of  Mathematics  and  Physics,  indeed — though  even  with 
respect  to  them  the  Examination  would  be  much  improved  by  the  allowance  of  more  time 
and  the  addition  of  Papers— the  best  Scholars  are,  in  effect,  generally  obtained  by  it,  from 
the  preponderating  weight  given  to  those  subjects  on  account  of  their  importance  and 
difficulty,  and  from  the  extreme  care  and  pains  taken  by  the  Examiners  to  ascertain  the 
real  merits  of  the  Candidates,  as  far  as  their  limited  time  and  means  will  permit ; but  then 
the  Mathematicians  thus  obtained  are  more  than  sufficient  for  the  Mathematical  work  of 
the  University,  and  have,  besides,  been  all  more  or  less  injured  and  retarded  in  then- 
proper  pursuits  by  the  long  course  of  reading  they  have  had  to  go  through  in  other  and 
uncongenial  subjects  ; and. in  none  of  the  other  branches  of  University  instruction  are  the 
best  Scholars  obtained  by  the  Fellowship  Examination.  The  important  and  extensive 
department  of  Classics  certainly  forms  part  of  it,  nominally  half ; but  the  best  Classical 
Scholar  would  not  have  a chance  of  success  without  a pretty  considerable  knowledge  of 
Mathematics  and  of  other  subjects  also,  for  which  he  might  have  neither  taste  nor  ability; 
and  yet  there  is,  on  the  whole,  more  of  classical  teaching  and  examining  in  the  work  of 
the  University  performed  exclusively  by  Fellows  than  there  is  of  any  other.  Again, 
extensive  as  the  Fellowship  Course  is,  it  actually  does  not  include  all  the  subjects  in  which 
a Fellow  is  called  on  to  impart  instruction:  Divinity,  for  example,  forms  no  part  ox  it; 
and  yet  instruction  in  it  can  be  only  given  by  a Fellow,  and  is,  indeed,  the  first  and  most 
important  of  all  a Fellow’s  duties,  and  that  for  which  this  University  was  actually  founded. 
The  recently  introduced  department  of  Experimental  Physics  forms  no  part  of  it,  and 
yet,  being  a subject  of  general  instruction,  instruction  in  it  can  be  given  only  by  a Fellow. 
All  these  subjects,  consequently,  are,  in  fact,  only  learned  by  the  Teachers  after  they  have 
obtained  Fellowship.  . 

Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  I would  suggest^  in  accordance  with  the  preceding 
remarks,  that  the  existing  system  of  Fellowship  Examination  be  entirely  changed ; that 
Fellowships,  in  future,  be  given  for  superior  attainments  in  the  several  individual  branches 
of  study,  and  not  for  a general  average  knowledge  of  them  all ; and  that  all  details  of 
alteration  and  arrangement,  which  for  some  time  would  present  considerable  difficulties 
of  adjustment,  be  left  to  the  Board,  fettered  by  no  restrictions,  save  the  consent  ot  the 
Visitors. 


(2.)  On  the  method  of  Teaching  employed  in  the  University. 

Of  the  two  general  methods  of  teaching  adopted  in  _ Universities  andtermed  gene- 
rally, the  Catechetical  and  the  Professorial,  both  are  combined  here  in  the  different  Schools 
of  instruction  for  Professional  Students;  but  in  the  general  instruction  of  the  ordinary 
Students  which  is  mainly  carried  on  by  the  Tutors,  the  former  alone  is  exclusively  employed, 
and  that  through  the  deliberate  conviction  that  it  is  not  only  the  best I,  but ; actually  the  onZy 
method  available  for  that  purpose.  The  best  Text-books,  m the  estimation  of  the  Boa id, 
that  can  be  obtained  on  the  different  subjects  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Students, 
portions  of  these,  suitable  to  their  capacities,  are  assigned  them  by  their  Lecturers  from 
day  to  day,  to  be  prepared  against  the  following  day ; m the  portions  so  assigned  they  are 
first,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  individually  examined  at.  Lecture,  to  show  whether  they  have 
employed  the  proper  amount  of  industry  and  exertion  at  home  ; they  are  then  invited  and 
encouraged  to  state  their  own  difficulties,  and  ask  any  questions  and  explanations  they 
please ; after  which  the  Lecturers  themselves  proceed  to  explain  and  elucidate  the  whole, 
adding  often  many  useful  remarks  and  illustrations,  either  of  their  own  or  derived  from 
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books  beyond  tbe  means  or  the  reach  of  their  classes.  Such  is  the  method  of  general  instruc- 
tion here,  in  which  the  learner  is  compelled  to  work  as  well  as  the  teacher,  and  his  progress 
made  to  depend  mainly  on  his  own  exertions,  and  not  on  those  of  another ; and  no  other, 
I think,  could  be  conceived  more  effectual  for  the  purpose,  provided  only  that  the  different 
classes  be  not  inconveniently  large,  and  be  composed  of  persons  not  differing  very  con- 
siderably in  their  abilities  and  knowledge ; and  that  the  Lecturers  be  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  and  not  be  too  often  changed  from  one  subject  Or  class  to  another, 
so  as  thereby  to  lose  the  advantages  derived  from  experience  which  are  nowhere  felt  and 
acknowledged  more  than  in  the  work  of  instruction. 

Advantages  afforded  by  the  Tutorial  System. 

All  the  aforesaid  provisions,  the  want  of  which  existed  to  such  an  extent,  and  which  was 
so  painfully  felt,  under  the  former  state  of  things  here,  are  now  amply  secured — so  far  as  it 
can  be  effected  in  practice — under  the  present  Tutorial  System  ; for  according  to  its  regu- 
lations, to  which  all  the  Tutors  composing  it  are  bound  implicitly  to  conform,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Management  have  ample  and  summary  powers  to  enforce  from  every  Tutor  at 
least  the  external  and  regular  discharge  of  his  appointed  duties,  by  measures  sufficiently 
strong  and  compulsory  ; and  it  is,  and  ever  has  been,  their  anxious  wish  and  care  always 
to  make  their  arrangements  so  as  both  to  distribute  the  classes,  as  far  as  practicable,  in 
convenient  numbers  according  to  their  abilities,  and  to  enable  the  Tutors,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  lecture  continually  in  the  same  subjects,  and  those  the  most  in  accordance  with  then- 
known  tastes  and  pursuits.  As  an  instance  of  this,  I may  state,  that  in  my  own  individual 
case,  I have  always,  since  I became  a Tutor,  been  appointed  to  Lecture  for  Honors  in 
some  branch  of  Mathematical  or  Physical  Science,  for  which  the  Committee  know,  and  I 
myself  feel,  that  I am  best  fitted,  though  the  preparation  for  it,  notwithstanding,  costs  me, 
as  it  must  every  Tutor  who  determines  to  do  justice  to  his  classes,  several  hours  of  study 
almost  daily  during  Term.  Were  the  Tutorial  System  productive  of  no  other  advantages 
than  these,  its  preservation,  on  even  this  account  alone,  would  be  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  progress  of  instruction ; but  it  is  productive  of  many  other  advantages,  and  (with 
some  modifications  so  as  to  admit  Junior  Tutors  when  first  joining  it  on  more  liberal  terms 
than  at  present,  and  to  abolish  the  necessity  of  unanimity  in  matters  of  finance)  should,  I 
think,  be  established  on  some  firmer  basis,  than  the  present  voluntary  arrangement  of  the 
Tutors.  In  this  suggestion,  I am  at  least  disinterested  ; for,  in  consequence  of  my  adhesion 
to  it  on  principle,  as  considering  its  existence  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  all  our  best 
interests  here,  I have  always  been  a considerable  loser  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view  ; and 
am  at  this  moment,  perhaps,  the  most  so  of  all  the  Tutors,  being  still  only  in  the  Junior 
grade,  and  all  my  classes  being  full  to  the  highest  limit. 

Professorial  method — not  available  for  general  instruction. 

The  Professorial  system  of  teaching,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  instruction  is  conveyed 
by  Pradections,  at  which  the  learner  is  merely  required  to  attend, — though  considered  by 
some  superior  to  that  in  operation  here,  appears  to  me  to  be  adapted  only  to  listeners 
of  quick  apprehension,  having  at  the  same  time  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  attend,  and 
possessed  already  of  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  lectured  on ; but  it  appears  to  be 
utterly  unavailable  as  a means  of  instruction  for  the  general  Student ; for  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  in  every  class  in  a University,  as  well  as  in  a School,  there  will,  always  be 
some  not  quick  in  taking  up  ideas,  and  others  who  will  take  no  trouble  they  can  possibly 
avoid  ; and  for  neither  of  these  classes  would  Professorial  Prelections  be  of  any  use, — not 
for  the  former,  because  they  could  not  follow  them, — nor  for  the  latter,  because  they  might 
or  might  not  attend  to  (hem,  just  as  they  pleased.  Even  in  the  case  of  quick  and  intelligent 
Students,  willing  and  anxious  to  learn  (as  for  instance  our  classes  for  Honors  here)  our 
Tutorial  method  possesses  certain  advantages  over  it,  both  for  teacher  and  learner — for 
the  latter,  as  giving  him  the  opportunity  of  asking  questions  for  himself,  and  having  them 
answered  ; of  stating  his  difficulties,  and  having  them  removed  ; and  of  having  any  parts  of 
the  Lecture  he  may  not  understand  repeated  and  explained  to  him ; and,  for  the  former, 
as  enabling  him,  by  nowand  then  judiciously  questioning  his  class,  to  ascertain  whether  in 
their  private  readings  at  home  they  are  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  his  instructions, 
and  to  satisfy  himself  that  they  really  understand  what  he  is  endeavouring  to  teach  them. 

The  Professorial  system,  under  eloquent  and  gifted  Professors,  is  certainly  better  calcu- 
lated to  raise  the  character  of  a University  for  learning,  and  to  excite  to  thought  and  action 
a few  of  its  most  inquiring  members.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  chief  cause  of  the  high 
estimation  it  is  held  in  by  some,  and  is  an  excellent  reason  for  its  judicious  combination 
with  the  Tutorial  system  in  the  case  of  listeners  capable  of  being  benefited  by  it ; but  it 
furnishes  no  argument  for  its  exclusive  adoption,  as  the  advantages  in  question  would  be 
too  dearly  purchased  by  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  many  to  those  of  the  few. 

Time  occupied  in  the  work  of  instruction — not  desirable  to  increase  it. 

With  respect  to  the  time  occupied  in  the  work  of  instruction,  six  -weeks  in  each  of  the 
three  University  Terms  are  devoted  to  it  exclusively,  the  remainder  of  the  Terms  being 
occupied  by  the  different  Examinations.  It  is  said  by  some  that  this  is  not  enough.  I 
think  it  is,  and  for  this  reason,  that  judging  from  my  now  considerable  Tutorial  experience, 
I feel  convinced  that  any  increase  in  the  number  of  Lectures  as  given  at  present  would 
materially  diminish  the  number  of  Students  who  would  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of 
them, — a result  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  detrimental.  As  a Lecturer,  I grant  that 
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I often  -wish  for  a little  more  time  at  the  end  of  a Term  to  get  through  the  business  of  my  ke^CCrEto°tosesd 
class  more  completely ; but  in  my  experience  as  Tutor,  there  is  nothing  I find  in  general  ’ f.t.c.d. 
more  difficult  than  to  prevail  on  my  pupils,  by  advice  and  persuasion,  to  avail  themselves  . — 7 

regularly  of  the  benefits  of  the  Term  Lectures,  on  account,  as  they  always  urge,  of  the  ^1reu°^Pied  in 
length  of  the  Terms. 


Ordinary  Examinations — in  some  respects  defective.  Examinations. 

The  mode  in  which  our  ordinary  Term  Examinations  are  conducted  is,  I think,  defective. 

The  Candidates,  except  while  engaged  in  composition,  and  for  the  comparatively  short  time 
during  which  they  are  questioned  by  their  Examiners,  are  entirely  unemployed:  the 
Examiners  have  in  general  far  too  many  to  examine,  and  persons  very  imperfectly  prepared 
but  too  often  escape.  The  addition  of  printed  questions,  as  in  the  English  Universities,  to 
which  written  answers  should  he  furnished,  would,  I think,  be  an  improvement,  as  thus  the 
Candidates,  as  well  as  the  Examiners,  would  be  kept  employed  during  the  whole  time  of 
Examination,  and  it  would  tend  to  produce  more  careful  preparation,  as  well  as  greater 
accuracy  of  thought  and  expression. 

Honor  Examinations — not  so. 

In  this,  however,  I would  be  understood  as  speaking  only  of  our  ordinary  Examinations. 

The  Honor  and  Prize  Examinations,  on  the  contrary,  I consider,  are  ably,  impartially,  and 
well  conducted,  the  best  prepared  Candidates  invariably  succeed  at  them,  and  little,  I think, 
could  be  suggested  in  improvement  of  them. 


3.  On  the  inducements  held  out  to  encourage  the  Students  to  the  highest  attainments  of 
which  their  abilities  are  capable. 

The  inducements  held  out  by  the  Board  with  this  all-important  view  are  judicious, 
liberal,  and,  on  the  whole,  effective.  The  amount  of  money  which  is  annually  expended  in 
Prizes  is  indeed  considerable ; there  is  no  subject  of  instruction  in  the  University  in  which 
Honors  and  Prizes  have  not  been  instituted  for  superior  attainments  ; and,  on  the  whole, 
the  system  pursued  is  effective  in  rousing  the  energies  of  a fair  per  centage  of  the  whole 
number  of  Students.  There  are  a few  points,  however,  in  which  I would  suggest  what  I 
would  consider  improvements. 

Extension  of  Honors  to  Industrious  Students  of  inferior  abilities.  Extension  of  Honors. 

According  to  the  existing  regulations,  Honors  or  Prizes  can  only  be  obtained  in  any 
department  by  such  as  are  prepared  in  a longer  and  far  more  difficult  Course  than  that 
appointed  for  the  ordinary  Examination  in  the  same  subject.  Now  at  every  ordinary 
Examination  great  differences  are  found  to  exist  in  the  preparation  and  answering  of  the 
Candidates,  but  the  University  neither  makes  nor  recognises  any  distinction  between  them, 
except  that  of  passing  or  not  passing. . This,  I think,  should  not  be  the  case, — Honors  of 
some  kind.  Prizes  or  Certificates,  should,  I think,  bo  given  to  the  best  answerers  at  the 
ordinary  Examinations,  who,  not  possessing  the  ability  to  understand  the  Honor  Course, 
have  yet  shown  much  industry  and  perseverance  in  the  preparation  of  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness. It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  such  men  form  the  majority  of  the  Students,  and  that, 
if  thus  induced  to  exert  their  energies  while  in  the  University,  they  would  on  leaving  it 
carry  with  them  all  their  acquired  knowledge  and  habits  of  industry  for  the  benefit  of 
society ; and  would  also  ever  look  back  in  after  life  with  kindlier  feelings  towards  the 
Institution  from  whence  they  derived  their  instruction.  This  suggestion  applies  particu- 
larly to  the  general  “ Little-go  ” Examination  at  the  end  of  the  Senior  Freshman  year,  and 
to  the  general  Degree  Examination  at  the  close  of  the  Undergraduate  Course;  at  both  of 
which  those  who  are  placed  in  the  first  class  should,  I think,  be  presented  with  some 
honorary  mark  of  distinction. 


A limit  to  the  number  of  Honors  undesirable. 

The  total  number  of  Honors  that  can  he  given  in  any  class  is  at  present  limited  to  a cer- 
tain fraction  of  the  number  of  Students  in  the  class.  In  the  two  Senior  Classes  this  limit  is 
always  sufficiently  wide  for  the  number  of  deserving  Candidates,  and  is,  in  effect,  rarely 
attained  to  by  them ; but  in  the  two  Junior  Classes,  especially  in  the  first,  I can  testify, 
from  my  own  experience  as  an  Honor  Examiner,  which  is  considerable,  that  numbers  of 
deserving  Students  are  annually  excluded  from  Honors  on  account  of  the  limit ; and  also, 
that  the  most  shadowy  distinctions  have  often  to  be  made  by  the  Examiners  between  those 
placed  at  the  contiguous  extremities  of  different  grades.  1 am,  therefore,  and  have  been 
long  of  opinion,  that  this  limit  should  be  abolished,  and  that  there  should  be  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  Honors  in  any  grade  but  the  absolute  merit  of  the  Candidates  alone ; the 
order  of  the  places  in  every  grade  to  be  determined,  of  course,  as  usual,  by  their  relative 
merit.  Were  this  power  given  to  the  Honor  Examiners  of  thus  giving  Honors  to  every 
Candidate  who  really  deserved  it,  I feel  assured  it  would  never  bo  abused,  and  it  would 
obviate  the  many  cases  of  undeserved  hardship  which  annually  occur  at  the  Honor  Exami- 
nations of  the  Junior  Classes,  according  to  the  present  rule,  and  which  I feel  convinced  are 
one  cause  of  the  greatly  diminished  competition  for  Honors  in  the  Senior  Classes. 


Scholarships.  f 

The  seventy  University  Scholarships,  though  originally  intended  merely  as  helps  to  young 
persons  of  limited  means  in  preparing  themselves  for  the  learned  professions,  and  for  a long 
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Suggestions  or  time  of  very  small  value,  have  now,  from  their  increased  value  and  the  high  distinction  which 
Rev'  RtT°"NSEND’  deservedly  attaches  itself  to  their  attainment,  both  within  the  University  and  in  the  world 
' abroad,  become,  perhaps,  the  highest  objects  of  ambition  in  the  Undergraduate  Course 

Scholarships.  and  are  read  for  with  intense  and  unwearied  diligence  by  a very  large  number  of  Students 

annually  : thus  giving  an  immense  stimulus  to  the  particular  department  of  study  in  which 
alone  they  are  given.  These,  with  all  the  benefits  resulting  from  them,  should  not,  I think, 
as  hitherto,  be  confined  to  Classics  alone,  but.  should  be  opened  to  other  subjects  also,  in 
order  to  give  them  the  same  encouragement  and  stimulus.  In  what  proportions  they 
should  be  distributed  between  the  different  branches  of  study  is  a matter  on  which,  of 
course,  there  would  be  much  difference  of  opinion.  I would  myself  suggest  as  a fair  dis- 
tribution, that  forty  of  the  whole  seventy — supposing  their  number  to  remain  unaltered 

should  be  left  as  hitherto  to  Classics,  and  that  of  the  other  thirty,  twenty  should  be  given 
to  Science,  and  the  remaining  ten  to  a subject  in  which  there  is  no  encouragement  given 
here  at  all  proportioned  to  its  importance, — that  of  Sacred  Literature, — thus  (as  Scholar- 
ships are  tenable  for  five  years)  giving  an  average  of  eight  Scholarships  annually  to  Classics, 
four  to  Science,  and  two  to  Sacred  Literature.  This  is  my  own  notion  only ; but  whatever 
be  the  distribution,  I think  that  double  as  many,  at  least,  should  be  left  to  Classics  as  to 
any  other  subject,  not  with  the  view  of  giving  it  more  encouragement  than  the  others,  but 
because  it  alone  is  necessary  for  all  the  learned  professions,  with  respect  to  which  Scholar- 
ships should  still  properly  be  regarded  as  helps  to  the  attainment  of. 

I do  not  think  that  the  value  of  Scholarships  should  be  further  increased,  as  I consider 
it  at  present  sufficient  for  all  the  ends  of  Scholarships ; but  I do  think,  if  the  funds  of  the 
University  could  afford  it,  or  any  other  funds  be  obtained  for  the  purpose,  that  their  number 
should,  in  order  to  meet  the  increased  competition  which  would  arise  from  throwing  them 
open  to  the  several  departments  of  study.  The  number  so  increased  might  be  distributed 
in  the  proportions  mentioned  above. 

SlzarshiPs-  Sizarships.  . 

The  thirty  Sizarships  founded  by  the  Board,  and  designed  originally  merely  as  helps  to 
deserving  Students  in  cases  of  extreme  poverty,  have  also — since  the  removal  of  all  invidious 
marks  of  distinction  between  them  and  the  other  ranks  of  Students — come  to  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  enviable  Prizes,  and  are  annually  sought  for  by  large  numbers  of  Students, 

including — it  is  to  be  regretted,  though  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  easily  obviating  it 

many  whose  circumstances  do  not  require  them.  Of  these  I would  say  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  Scholarships — that  their  number,  but  not  their  value,  should,  if  possible,  be  increased ; 
that  more  of  them  in  proportion  than  at  present  should  be  given  to  Science,  and  some 
of  them  to  Sacred  Literature, — thus  giving  another  important  stimulus  to  the  study  of  these 
subjects. 

Free  Tuitions. 

In  addition  to  the  help  thus  given  by  the  Board  and  by  the  University  to  poor  and 
deserving  Students,  to  assist  them  in  their  efforts  for  advancement,  the  body  of  Tutors 
also  expend  annually  from  their  common  Tutorial  Fund,  for  the  same  purpose,  a sum 
varying  from  £350  to  £400,  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  given.  By 
Bus  arrangement,  each  Tutor  has  the  power  of  exempting  two  of  his  pupils  from  the 
Tutorial  Fees  payable  every  half  year ; and  his  selection  is  expected  to  be  made  on  the 
grounds  of  poverty  and  merit — thus  giving  an  additional  inducement  to  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  Students. 

The  Tutors  also  invariably  exempt  from  Tuition  Fees  all  such  of  their  pupils  as  had 
ever  been  Sizars,  whether  they  had  ceased  to  be  such  by  the  attainment  of  Scholarship  or 
the  lapse  of  their  period  of  Sizarship.  I would  myself  wish  that  the  same  general 
privilege  were  extended  by  the  Tutors  to  the  whole  of  their  Scholar,  as  well  as  of  their 
Sizar,  pupils. 

With  respect  to  the  practical  working  of  this  Free  Tuition  system,  and  the  amount  of 
benefit  actually  conferred  by  it,  much  difference  of  opinion  exists : I myself  think,  that  with 
ordinary  care  and  judgment  in  its  application,  it  is  decidedly  beneficial,  and  would  wish 
that  its  benefits  could  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  a larger  number  of  Students,  and  that 
the  increased  patronage  should  not  be  given,  as  at  present,  to  all  the  Tutors  equally,  but 
rather  m the  proportion  of  their  respective  numbers  of  pupils.  I fear  much,  however,  that 
the  greatly  diminished  means  of  the  Tutors  of  late  years  will  hardly  allow  of  any  such 
increase  being  effected.  J 

Fellowships. 

The  highest,  most  honourable,  and  most  effectual  of  all  inducements  to  exertion  in  the 
University,  and  of  the  exertion  of  the  most  gifted  and  promising  to  the  highest  attainments, 
^’e\  . cojjirse>  and  ever  have  been,  the  Fellowships;  which,  notwithstanding  their  greatly 
diminished  value  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  increase  of  their  number  and  other  causes,  and 
the  vast  extent  and  constantly  increasing  difficulty  of  the  Examination  to  be  prepared  for 
them,  are  still  eagerly  contended  for  by  a number  of  Candidates  annually,  induced,  no 
doubt,  partly  by  the  certain  provision  they  afford  for  life,  and  partly  by  the  high  respect 
and  distinction  with  which  their  attainments  is  deservedly  regarded,  both  in  the  University 
and  in  the  world  abroad — though  it  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  the  very  inadequate 
means  of  the  Non-Tutor  Fellows,  combined  with  the  diminished  value  of  Tutorship,  and 
the  length  of  the  probable  time  of  probation  before  it  can  be  attained,  have  of  late  deterred 
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some  of  our  most  promising  Students  from  reading  for  them,  and  determined  them,  in  Suggestions  of 
preference,  to  take  their  chance  at  other  professions  ; and  it  is,  moreover,  to  be  feared  that  Eev-  ®;iT°'™8EOT>’- 
the  same  cause  will  continue  to  operate  still  more  injuriously  in  future.  There  is  much,  __1 

however,  with  respect  to  them,  as  they  stand . at  present,  requiring  improvement.  The  Fellowships. 
Examination  for  them,  as  has  been  already  observed,  is  extremely  defective  ; the  position 
and  circumstances  of  the  Non-Tutor  portion  of  the  body  are  anomalous  in  the  extreme,  and 
far  from  creditable  to  the  University ; the  occupations  of  the  Tutors  are  of  too  vai-ied, 
miscellaneous,  and  unimproving  a nature,  entirely  destructive  of  time,  and  allowing  scarcely 
any  opportunities  for  investigation  and  research ; and,  on  the  whole,  there  is  no  adequate 
inducement  to  exertion  and  improvement  among  the  body  at  large.  How  the  first  of  these 
might  be  remedied  has  been  already  considered  at  length,  and  here,  consequently,  I shall 
make  but  two  additional  suggestions,  which  I believe  to  be  of  importance.  1st.  That  in 
the  case  of  two  or  more  vacancies  being  filled  together,  the  order  of  seniority  should  be 
determined  by  the  relative  answering  of  the  successful  Candidates,  and  not,  as  at  present, 
by  the  accidental  order  of  their  previous  standing;  and,  2ndly.  That  the  Board  and 
Examiners  should  have  the  power,  which  they  have  not  at  present,  of  withholding  at  every 
Examination  one  or  more  of  the  Fellowships  altogether,  in  case  of  sufficient  absolute  merit 
not  being  shown  by  the  Candidates.  The  third,  I do  not  think,  from  considerable  experi- 
ence, could  be  easily  obviated,  without  disturbance  to  the  interesting  and  important  relation 
between  Tutor  and  Pupil,  which,  though  it  varies  considerably  in  intimacy  with  circum- 
stances and  the  disposition  of  the  parties,  is  unquestionably  always  of  benefit,  and 
contributes  materially  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  latter,  as  securing  him  a kind 
and  faithful  friend,  who  is  accessible  to  him  at  all  times,  and  whom  he  may  consult  on  all 
occasions  whenever  he  requires  information  or  advice.  But  how  the  second  and  fourth  may 
best  be  remedied,  is  a question  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  it  is  not  without  much 
diffidence  that  I suggest  my  own  notions  on  it. 


To  increase  the  number  of  Tutors  not  desirable.  Number  of  Tutors 

One  very  obvious  way  of  providing  for  the  Non-Tutor  Fellows,  and  removing  them  from 
the  anomalous  position  in  which  they  are  placed,  would  be  to  increase  the  number  of 
Tutors,  so  as  to  include  all  the  Non-Tutors,  and  thus  do_  away  with  the  existence  of  the 
latter  as  a class  altogether.  But  to  this  proceeding  there  would  be  many  and  serious 
objections.  It  is  of  course  difficult  for  me  to  speak  on  a subject  in  which  my  own  personal 
interests  are  involved,  and  I shall  therefore,  without  dwelling  on  the  more  obvious  and 
personal  objections,  urge  but  one  in  particular,  which  has  no  reference  to  the  relative 
interests  of  different  parties,  but  which  concerns  the  general  welfare  of  the  University  at 
large. 

I do  not,  therefore,  object  to  the  measure  on  the  comparatively  low  ground  that  such  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  Tutorships  would  too  materially  diminish  the  incomes  of  the 
Tutors,  already  considerably  reduced  by  the  former  increase  in  their  number,  and  now 
actually  below  those  of  persons  successful  in  almost  any  other  profession.  Nor,  again,  do  I 
object  to  it  on  the  more  important  ground  that  such  a proceeding  would  be  a manifest  act 
of  injustice  towards  the  only  section  of  the  Fellows  who  have  already  made  any  sacrifice  for 
the  advantages  which  resulted  to  the  whole  body  alike  from  the  passing  of  the  important 
measure  on  which  the  Non-Tutors  were  created — though  either  of  these  considerations 
would  be  a fair  and  proper  ground  of  objection,  provided  it  could  be  shown,  as  I think  it 
could,  that  no  other  effect  would  result  from  the  measure,  except  a boon  to  the  Non-Tutors 
at  the  expense  of  the  Tutors.  But  I do  object  to  the  proceeding,  on  the  higher  ground 
that,  I think  the  interests  of  learning  and  of  the  University,  so  far  from  being  improved 
and  promoted  by  the  measure,  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  much  injured  and  retarded  by  it. 

To  explain  this,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  duties  of  a Tutor  in  the  University, 
though  in  their  way  of  the  highest  importance,  and  in  every  respect  beneficial  to  the 
Students,  are  in  themselves,  on  the  whole,  of  an  ordinary  and  common-place  nature,  utterly 
destructive  of  the  Tutor’s  time,  and  unimproving  to  himself  intellectually.  It  is  not  likely, 
therefore,  and  the  experience  of  the  past  confirms  us  in  the  same  conclusion,  that  very 
much  more  than  the  due  discharge  of  their  proper  duties  will  ever  be  done  towards  the 
advancement  of  Literature  or  Science  in  the  University  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  Tutors, 
whatever  may  be  done  in  a few  instances  by  individuals  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and 
energy;  consequently  it  is  manifestly  desirable  that  the  number  of  Tutors  among  the 
Fellows  should  not  at  any  time  exceed  what  is  fully  sufficient  to  perform  the  necessary 
Tutorial  work  of  the  University  with  proper  care  and  efficiency,  in  order  to  leave  as  many 
as  possible  disengaged  for  the  higher  purposes  of  making  independent  researches,  and 
endeavouring  to  promote  the  advancement  of  learning  and  the  character  of  the  University. 

Now  it  is  well-known  and  acknowledged  that  the  present  number  oi  Tutors  here,  so  far 
from  being  insufficient,  is,  in  fact,  already  more  than  sufficient  for  all  the  Tutorial  work  to 
be  done;  consequently,  therefore,  any  increase  in  their  number  would  be  productive  of 
disadvantage  to  the  cause  of  advancement  and  learning,  and  therefore  to  the  interests  and 
character  of  the  University. 


Institution  of  new  Professorships  preferable.  Institution  of  new 

. ,,  r Professorships. 

Seeing,  then,  that  any  increase  in  the  number  of  Tutors,  would  be  unnecessary  tor  the 
Tutorial  work  to  be  done;  believing  also  that  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  University  to  have  all  the  Fellows  Tutors,  and  none  or  an  insufficient  number  of  them 

J 9 X 9. 
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in  positions  affording  time  and  opportunities  for  independent  research,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  Literature  and  Science ; and  knowing  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  be  impossible 
persons  in  too  narrow  circumstances  could  be  expected  to  devote  their  talents  and  time  to 
pursuits  not  likely  to  bring  a sufficiently  rapid  return,  I think  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  way 
of  improving  the  position  and  circumstances  of  the  Non-Tutor  Fellows,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  advancing  the  cause  of  learning  and  progress  in  the  University — without  which 
the  other,  however  desirable,  would  he  a matter  of  comparatively  minor  importance— 
would  be,  the  institution  of  a number  of  new  Professorships,  on  the  same  footing  as  those 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  at  present,  equal  in  number  to  that  of  the  Non- 
Tutorships,  and  in  value  to  the  average  of  the  Tutorships,  which  should  be  open  in  all 
cases  to  the  competition  of  all  the  Fellows  alike,  Tutor  or  Non-Tutor,  and  disposed  of  when 
vacant,  not  either  by  examination  or  by  seniority,  but  according  to  the  known  merits  and 
fitness  of  the  Candidates  for  them  proved  by  the  results  of  their  labours  subsequent  to  their 
election  to  Fellowship.  By  this  means  the  threefold  purpose  would  be  at  once  attained. 
1st.  That  all  the  non-Tutors  would  be  provided  for  by  being  either  Tutors  or  Professors, 
according  to  their  merits.  2nd.  That  a powerful  inducement  to  exertion  would  be  con- 
stantly held  out  to  the  Tutors  by  the  prospect  of  obtaining  the  Professorships,  which  would 
relieve  them,  without  decrease  of  income,  from  the  tedious  and  common-place  details  of 
their  ordinary  duties.  3.  That  the  University  would  be  furaished  with  a staff  of  valuable 
Professors  in  several  different  subjects,  selected  all  on  the  soundest  principles,  and  having 
ample  time,  means,  and  opportunities  for  devoting — according  to  the  noble  and  successful 
examples  set  them  of  late  years  by  several  successive  Professors  of  Mathematics  and  Natu- 
ral Philosophy — their  industry  and  talents  to  the  advancement  of  Literature  and  Science, 
and  the  character  of  themselves  and  the  University. 

Duties,  Emoluments,  and  Endowment  of  these  Professorships. 

The  several  Professors  so  appointed,  though  they  certainly  should  be  exempted  from  all 
the  details  of  ordinary  tuition,  in  order  to  afford  them,  ample  time  and  opportunity  for 
reading  and  investigation,  should  not.  however,  be  allowed  to  take  no  part  in  the  work  of 
University  instruction,  as  in  such  case  the  results  of  their  thought  and  research  would  be 
lost  to  the  Students ; but,  like  the  existing  Professors  of  Divinity,  Mathematics,  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  should  be  obliged  to  lecture  the  advanced  classes  for  Honors  in  the  several 
departments  of  study,  and  moreover,  to  take  a part  in  the  subsequent  Examinations  of  the 
same  classes,  without  which,  as  experience  has  abundantly  proved,  their  Lectures,  however 
valuable,  would  never  be  sufficiently  numerously  or  regularly  attended  to  have  any  real 
practical  benefit  result  from  them.  The  necessity  of  having  to  give  those  Lectures  and 
Examinations  would  also  be  of  advantage  to  the  Professors  themselves,  as  it  would  compel 
them  to  give  some  portion  of  their  time  to  the  study  of  the  best  works  of  the  day  on  their 
respective  subjects,  which  they  might  otherwise  be  more  inclined  to  give  up  wholly  to 
purely  original  researches  of  their  own. 

Among  the  Professors  on  this  footing  which  I would  say  were  most  required  in  the 
present  state  of  instruction  in  the  University,  I would  mention  in  particular — a Professor 
of  Greek,  and  another  of  Latin,  a Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  a Professor 
and  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Experimental  Philosophy,  and  an  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  whoso  duties,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  would 
be  to  lecture  and  take  part  in  examining  the  Candidates  for  Moderatorships  in  their 
respective  departments ; and  afterwards,  should  the  changes  already  suggested  ever  take 
place  in  the  Fellowship  Examination,  these  for  Fellowships  also,  just  as  the  existing 
Professors  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  do  at  present  with  respect  to  their 
subjects.  It  is  true  that,  in  some  of  the  above  Courses  most  valuable  Lectures  are  already 
given  by  the  Tutors  to  the  Candidates  for  Moderatorships ; but  then,  such  being  the  case 
even  at  present,  how  much  more  valuable  could  they  be  rendered  by  persons  whose 
exclusive  business  it  would  be  to  attend  to  them,  and  whose  whole  time  would  be  at  their 
own  disposal  for  that  purpose. 

The  value  of  these  Professorships  should  not  be  much,  if  at  all,  less  than  the  average 
value  of  a Tutorship — for  otherwise  the  practical  effect  would  be,  that  they  would  be  con- 
fined entirely  to  the  most  Junior  of  the  Fellows,  and  thus  all  the  advantages  stated  to 
result  from  their  institution  would  be  lost,  except  the  single  one  of  provision  for  the  Non- 
Tutor  Fellows.  The  Tutors  would  have  no  inducement  to  work  for  them,  and  the  Profes- 
sors themselves  ■would  be  constantly  changing,  and  from  their  juniority  would  be  deficient 
in  the  dignity  and  experience  necessary  for  properly  conducting  the"  important  Lectures 
and  Examinations  in  which  it  would  be  their  duty  to  take  part. 

I do  not,  I confess,  know  much  about  the  revenues  of  the  University  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Board ; but  I have  little  doubt  they  would  be  able  to  afford  the  requisite  sum 
for  the  endowment  of  these  Professorships.  In  case,  however,  they  should  not  be  able  to 
meet  the  whole  amount  required,  I would  then,  in  that  case,  think  it  right  and  proper  that 
the  whole  number  both  of  Senior  and  of  Tutor  Fellows  should  make  some  sacrifice  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  means  to  make  up  the  remainder;  in  order  to  remove  an 
important  portion  of  their  common  body  from  a position  highly  discreditable  to  the 
University,  and  at  the  same  time  to  accomplish  a result  so  desirable  by  the  very  means 
which,  of  all  others,  would  tend  most  to  promote  the  best  interests  and  character  of  the 
institution  to  which  they  all  equally  belong,  and  to  which,  in  common,  they  owe  all  they 
possess. 
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4.  On  the  opportunities  and  encouragement  afforded  to  the  Fellows  and  Professors  to 
do  more  than  their  mere  necessary  business,  and  to  endeavour  to  raise  the  state  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  character  of  the  University,  by  independent  discoveries,  or  the  publication  of 
books. 

In  tlie  preceding  remarks  I have  been  led  to  anticipate  this  subject  so  frequently,  that 
I shall  now  confine  myself  to  a mere  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case  as  I think  matters 
stand  here  at  present. 

The  high  and  important  Professorships  of  Divinity,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  the  Divinity  Lectureship,  are  justly  objects  of  ambition  to  all  the  Fellows  who  consider 
themselves  competent  to  fill  them — as  by  the  attainment  of  any  of  them,  besides  being 
placed  in  a distinguished  and  influential  position  in  the  University,  they  would,  without 
decrease  of  income,  be  relieved  from  the  tedious  and  uninteresting  details  of  mere  routine 
duty,  by  which  so  much  valuable  time  in  the  life  of  a Tutor  is  daily  frittered  away.  These 
four  important  places  are,  whenever  vacant,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  who,  it  is  known, 
would  not  confer  them  of  late  years  except  upon  such  as,  since  their  election  to  Fellow- 
ship, have  shown  by  the  results  of  their  labours  that  they  had  been  pursuing  the  particular 
subjects,  and  are  likely  to  fill  the  places  with  efficiency  and  credit.  This  is,  to  a certain 
extent,  an  encouragement  to  the  Fellows  to  pursue  whichever  of  these  important  subjects 
is  most  in  accordance  with  their  tastes  and  abilities ; but  it  is  not  sufficient,  partly  owing 
to  tire  small  number  of  the  places,  and  the  consequently  few  opportunities  of  promotion  to 
them,  and  partly  to  the  too  preponderating  weight  that  is  still  allowed  to  mere  seniority 
in  the  election  to  them.  It  is  certainly  right  and  proper  that  places  of  such  power  and 
influence  in  the  University  should  not  be  conferred  upon  persons  too  junior,  either  in 
standing  or  in  age,  to  fill  them  with  proper  dignity  and  experience ; but  the  principle 
is  carried  out  by  the  Board  to  too  great  an  extent,  and  has  an  injurious  effect  on  the 
exertions  of  the  younger  Fellows,  so  far  as  ambition  for  any  of  the  high  Professorships 
would  be  an  inducement  to  such  exertion.  Sundry  minor  places  of  emolument,  too,  in 
important  subjects  of  instruction,  which  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Board,  and  held  generally  by 
Tutors  in  addition  to  their  Tutorships,  are  for  the  most  part  disposed  of  on  the  same  right 
principle ; and  so  far  the  prospect  of  obtaining  them  is  an  inducement  to  pursue  those 
subjects ; but  here  again,  as  before,  the  inducement  is  diminished  to  the  more  Junior  of  the 
Fellows,  in  consequence  of  the  comparatively  small  chance  they  would  have  of  obtaining 
them ; also  in  the  case  of  the  publication  of  books  by  any  of  the  Fellows  or  Professors,  the 
Board,  if  applied  to,  and  if  satisfied  that  the  book  is  at  all  likely  to  be  creditable  or  useful, 
invariably  pay  half  the  expenses  of  publication  for  the  author,  leaving  the  whole  profits  of 
the  sale  to  himself.  This  is  certainly  a considerable  encouragement  to  the  publication  of 
books,  as  securing  the  authors  at  least  against  loss,  and,  if  the  books  be  of  value,  insuring 
them  profit : but  it  operates  less  effectually  than  might  perhaps  be  expected  ; partly  from 
the  circumstance  that  literary  and  scientific  authors  write  generally,  not  for  profit,  but  for 
fame ; and  partly  from  the  existing  state  of  things  here,  according  to  which,  on  the  whole, 
I would  say  generally,  that  the  Non-Tutor  Fellows  cannot  afford  to  employ  their  time  in 
any  way  not  likely  to  bring  them  an  immediate  return ; and  the  Tutors  have  neither 
sufficient  time  at  their  disposal  to  exceed  the  due  and  conscientious  performance  of  their 
various  duties,  nor  any  adequate  inducement  to  do  so  beyond  the  credit  to  be  obtained 
from  the  results  of  their  labours. 

The  institution  of  the  six  Professorships,  which  I already  spoke  of  as  a means  of  bettering 
the  position  of  the  Non-Tutors,  would  tend  more  than  any  thing  else  I can  conceive  to 
correct  this- state  of  things,  as,  at  its  completion,  all  the  Fellows  would  be  either  Tutors 
or  Professors ; the  latter  would  have  ample  time,  opportunities,  and  means  to  pursue  their 
favourite  subjects;  and  the  Tutors  would  always  exert  themselves  to  obtain  the  Profes- 
sorships, in  order,  without  decrease  of  income,  to  be  relieved  from  the  tedious  and  common- 
place details  of  Tutorial  duty. 


SufiCKSTIONS  OF 

Rev.  R.  Townsend, 


Encouragement  to 
Eellows  and  Profes- 
sors to  raise  the  state 
of  learning  and 
character  of  the 
University. 


Conclusion. 


I cannot  conclude  these  hurried  remarks  without  a respectful  remonstrance,  both  on  the 
shortness  of  the  time  allowed  for  the  consideration  of  inquiries  so  extensive. and  .important, 
and  also,  on  the  particular  period  of  the  year  chosen  for  making  the  inquiries.  .The 
communication  was  made  at  the  beginning,  and  the  answer  to  it  requested  to  be  sent  in  by 
the  end  of  the  short  Christmas  recess,  a period  during  which  the  University  Teachers, 
wearied  after  the  labours  of  a long  and  laborious  term,  are,  for  the  most  part,  dispersed 
among  their  families,  friends,  and  acquaintances,  and  in  which,  consequently,  they  have  no 
opportunity  for  mutual  consultation  or  united  action.  Had  it  been  made  before  the  close 
of  the  preceding  or  during  any  other  term,  and  had  a longer  time  been  allowed  for  its 
consideration,  the  whole  body  of  Tutors  would  have  been  able,  by  consulting  and  acting 
together,  to  have  combined  the  results  of  their  separate  experience,  and  thus  to  have  drawn 
up  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners  a body  of  suggestions  which  they  would 
have  communicated  as  frankly  and  unreservedly  as  all  the  members  of  the  University.have 
from  the  beginning  invariably  replied  to  the  questions  and  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  Commission ; and  which  would  have  possessed  all  the  weight  and  importance  due  to 
the  united  opinion  of  the  whole  body  by  whom  the  practical  working  of  the  University  in 
the  department  of  general  instruction  is  mainly  carried  otit.  In  many  of  the  preceding 
remarks,  I am  sure  that  I have  expressed  the  sentiments  of  a large  majority  of  the  Tutors ; 
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Suggestion-s  or  but  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  sent  in  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  is  the  case, 
Rev‘ I^.'^'c^NSEND’  and  they  accordingly  possess  nothing  more  than  the  insignificant  weight  due  to  the 
’ apparently  unsupported  opinion  of  an  individual  member  of  that  body. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Richard  Townsend,  m.a., 

To  Professor  Hancock,  ll.d.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College. 

Secretary  to  the  Dublin  University  Commission. 


Answer  of  John  K.  Ingram,  ll.d.,  Junior  Fellow,  Tutor,  and  Professor  of  Oratory. 

Trinity  College, 

Sir,  . January  10,  1853. 

I have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  Letter,  inviting  me  to  offer  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Commissioners  for  the  University  of  Dublin  such  suggestions  as  I may  think  it  right  to  make 
with  respect  to  those  branches  of  study  in  the  University  with  which  my  offices  of  Fellow, 
Tutor,  and  Professor  are  connected,  and  with  respect  to  the  means  of  promoting  their 
advancement. 

The  portion  of  the  studies  of  Trinity  College  with  which  I am  peculiarly  brought  into 
contact,  as  Fellow  and  Tutor,  is  the  Undergraduate  Course.  I have,  therefore,  in  framing 
the  suggestions  which  I have  to  offer  in  those  capacities,  confined  myself  altogether  to  such 
measures  as  seem  to  me  necessary  for  its  improvement. 

Entrance  Examination. 

I am  of  opinion  that  the  Entrance  Course  should  be  completely  remodelled.  At  present, 
Candidates  for  Entrance  are  examined  only  in  certain  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  in  Latin 
and  English  Composition.  I think  the  Examination  should  comprise,  along  with  two  Greek 
and  two  Latin  books,  all  the  other  subjects  which  properly  enter  into  a sound  School  Edu- 
cation— such  as  English  Grammar,  Geography,  the  History  of  England,  Arithmetic,  the 
Elements  of  Algebra,  and  two  or  three  Books  of  Euclid.  This  change  would  make  it 
possible  to  introduce  into  the  Undergraduate  Course  several  branches  of  study  which  are 
now  excluded  for  want  of  room,  and  would  at  the  same  time  re-act  most  usefully  on  the 
Schools  of  Ireland. 

Changes  in  Under-  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 

The  study  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  should  be  removed  from  the  place 
which  it  now  occupies,  in  the  second  year  of  the  College  Course,  and  be  brought  much 
nearer  to  the  close,  where,  according  to  its  natural  affinities,  it  would  be  in  immediate 
contact  with  Ethics.  It  is  unreasonable  that  young  persons  should  be  required  to  enter  on 
the  most  difficult  of  all  the  Inductive  Sciences  before  they  have  commenced  the  simplest ; 
and  in  fact  most  of  our  Students,  coming  to  the  study  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  at  too 
early  an  age,  and  without  suitable  mental  preparation,  form  very  crude  and  confused  notions 
of  its  doctrines. 

Scholarships. 

All  the  Scholarships  of  Trinity  College  (seventy  in  number)  are  now  bestowed  as  rewards 
for  Classical  attainments  only.  The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  should,  I think,  have  the 
power  of  giving  some  of  them  as  Prizes  for  proficiency  in  the  Mathematical  and  other 
Sciences. 

Modern  Languages. 

Every  Candidate  for  the  Degree  of  A.B.  should  be  required  to  exhibit  tolerable  proficiency 
in  either  the  French  or  the  German  language. 

Biological  Science. 

I am  of  opinion  that  a fifth  Moderatorship  should  be  established,  partly  on  the  plan  of 
the  Examination  for  the  Natural  Sciences  Tripos  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The 
course  would  embrace  Human  and  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Zoology  (properly 
so  called),  Botany,  and  such  other  kindred  subjects  as  might  with  propriety  be  added. 
There  is  no  reason  why  these  important  branches  of  science  should  be  confined  altogether 
to  Professional  Students.  Sound  general  conceptions  in  relation  to  them  should  form  part 
of  the  mental  furniture  of  every  educated  man,  and  the  method  I suggest  would  be  the 
easiest  mode  of  introducing  them  into  the  Academic  Course.  Such  a foundation  would  also 
have  the  advantage  of  offering  to  Medical  Students,  who  should  have  completed  the  full 
Course  in  Arts,  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves  at  the  close  of  their  Collegiate 
career,  similar  to  that  which  the  Moderatorship  in  Experimental  Physics  and  Chemistry  is 
found  to  supply  to  Students  of  Engineering. 

Professorship  of  Oratory. 

As  Professor  of  Oratory,  the  only  suggestion  which  I have  to  make  is,  that  the  name  of 
the  Professorship  should  be  changed,  so  as  to  make  it  express  more  correctly  the  kind  of 
duties  which  the  Professor  is  expected  to  discharge.  I recommend  that  it  be  called  the 
Professorship  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 
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If  it  were  judged  advisable  to  carry  into  effect  the  suggestions  here  made,  two  only 
of  their  number  would  require  the  intervention  of  authority  external  to  the  College. 
The  others  could  be  brought  into  Operation,  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  and  the 
adoption  of  them  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  left  in  their  discretion.  During  the  entire 
period  of  my  connexion  with  the  University,  the  Board  have  steadily  and  vigorously 
carried  out  sound  and  well-considered  improvements  in  almost'  every  department  of  our 
system;  and  I have  no  doubt  that  such  improvements  will  be  still  further  developed  and 
extended.  But,  though  deprecating  any  unnecessary  interference  witli  our  governing- 
body  in  matters  which  come  within  its  proper  jurisdiction,  I have  thought  it  right  to 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  me  by  the  invitation  of  the  Commissioners,  of 
placing  on  record  my  opinions  with  respect  to  some  of  the  directions  in  which  our  future 
progress  ought  to  proceed. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  John  K.  Ingram,  ll.d., 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  and 
Professor  of  Oratory  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

To  W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d., 

Secretary  to  the  Dublin  University  Commission. 


Answer  of  Rev.  Hewitt  R.  Poole,  Junior  Fellow  and  Tutor. 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  a letter  addressed  to  me  by  you,  asking  my  opinion  as  to  any  changes  which 
I might  consider  desirable  in  the  system  of  education  in  this  University,  as  regards  my  office 
of  Fellow  and  Tutor,  I beg  to  make  the  following  statements. 

Number  of  Tutors  sufficient. 

The  existing  number  of  Tutors  I believe  to  be  fully  adequate  to  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  which  belong  to  their  office.  But  it  would  be  desirable  that,  in  case  a Fellow,  on 
becoming  entitled  to  a Tutorship,  should  for  any  reason  decline  to  accept  it,  either  tempo- 
rarily or  absolutely,  it  should  be  provided  that  the  next  Fellow  in  order  of  seniority  among 
the  Non-Tutors  should  obtain  the  Tutorship  ; and  should  thus,  as  regarded  Tutorship,  be 
promoted  above  the  Fellow;  refusing  to  accept  it.  This  would  prevent  the  number  of 
Tutors  being  diminished,  in  consequence  of  the  Fellowshaving,  while  Non -Tutors,  obtained 
other  appointments. 

Not  desirable  to  substitute  Professorial  for  ordinary  Lectures. 

I believe  that  any  arrangement  which  would  substitute  Professorial  Prelections  for  Lec- 
tures, in  which  Catechetical  Examination  in  a subject  appointed  for  preparation  is  combined 
with  instruction,  would  be  injurious.  My  reasons  for  thinking  so  are  the  following  : — Such 
Lectures,  if  not  compulsory,  would  be  attended  by  very  few;  and  if  attendance  on  them 
were  required,  as  a qualification  for  any  profession,  experience  has  abundantly  proved  that 
such  attendance  would  be  a mere  form,  and  scarce  any  real  knowledge  be  derived  from 
it.  Sufficient  anxiety  to  learn  will  not  exist  on  the  part  of  hearers  compelled  to  attendance, 
to  produce  the  extreme  attention  requisite,  nor  can  the  ordinary  Student  either  follow  or 
retain  reasonings  so  rapidly  delivered.  , 

I have  no  doubt,  however,  that  Professorial  Prelections  .are  a valuable  addition  to  the 
ordinary  Catechetical  system,  when  delivered  to  those  already  acquainted  with  the  ground- 
work of  the  subject,  and  who  are  anxious  for,  and  capable  of,  a higher  class  of  instruction, 
as  well  as  guidance  in  their  course  of  study. 

Introduction  of  printed  Questions  at  Term  Examinations. 

As  regards  the  ordinary  Term  Examinations,  I think  it  would  be  a great  improvement  if 
the  present  system  of  viva  voce  Examination  were  changed  for  one  which  snould,  at  the 
same  time,  include  a viva  voce  Examination,  and  one  by  printed  , papers  of  questions,  the 
answers  to  which  should  be  written.  My  reasons  are  the  following : — 

First. — That  the  Examination  would  be  a far  more  effective  test  of  preparation.  At 
present  the  Student  can  be  properly  said  to  be  occupied  with  his  Examination,  only  during 
the  very  short  period  while  questions  are  being  proposed  personally  to  himself,  while  during 
the  remaining  time  he  is  almost  unoccupied. 

Secondly. — It  would  induce  Students  to  study  the  course  prescribed  with  much  greater 
accuracy,  and  thus  tend  to  produce  habits  of  industry,  and  of  forming  clear  and  definite 
conceptions  in  regard  to  their  subjects  of  study,  which  would  be  of  high  practical  utility  m 
after  life.  It  is,  however,  desirable  to  retain  the  viva  voce  Examination  to  some  extent,  as . 
it  gives  quickness  and  readiness  in  applying  knowledge. 

Diminution  of  quantity  of  Subject-matter  at  Examinations. 

I think  that  the  subjects  of  some  Examinations,  more  especially  in  Mathematics,  might 
be  shortened  with  advantage ; while,  at  the  same  time,  a more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  proposed  might  be  required.  This  observation  is  also,  in  one  or  two  Examina- 
tions, applicable  to  the  Classical  Course.  Much  has,  however,  been  done  in  this  course  in 
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the  way  of  lessening  the  quantity  required.  In  these  remarks  I refer  only  to  the  ordinary 
Term  Examinations. 

To  increase  the  number  of  Candidates  for  Collegiate  distinction. 

The  small  number  of  Students  who  seek  distinction  by  Collegiate  Honors  is  to  be 
regretted.  This  arises,  perhaps,  from  the  fact  of  the  subjects  appointed  for  the  Honor 
Examinations  being  too  difficult  for  the  ordinary  class  of  Students.  It  might  be  desirable, 
without  altering  the  existing  Honors,  which  would  be  regarded  as  of  a higher  rank,  to 
divide  the  Students  into  classes  at  the  various  Examinations ; among  which  classes  those 
who  displayed  a creditable  preparation  of  the  ordinary  subject  of  the  Examination  should 
be  considered  as  having  obtained  a Collegiate  distinction.  This  would,  by  diminishing 
the  numbers  of  those  who  merely  pass,  render  it  an  object  of  ambition  among  the  Stu- 
dents to  prepare  their  subjects  well ; so  as  not  to  appear  inferior  to  a large  number  of  their 
class.  This  has  been  to  a considerable  extent  adopted  at  the  Michaelmas  Examinations 
of  the  Senior  Freshman  and  Senior  Sophister  years ; but  even  here  it  woidd  be  desirable 
to  give  some  direct  testimonial,  as  a proof  of  merit,  cither  in  the  form  of  premium  or 
certificate. 

[Fines. 

The  system  of  pecuniary  Fines  appears  objectionable,  as  not  inflicting,  with  few  excep- 
tions, any  punishment  on  the  Student  who  neglects  his  duty : and  it  appears  to  me  that  it 
woidd  be  more  desirable  to  make  the  performance  of  those  duties,  which  are  at  present 
enforced  by  Fines,  the  condition  of  obtaining  credit  for  the  Terms  of  Lectures,  or  of  being 
admitted  to  a Degree. 

Competency  of  powers  of  Board  to  deal  with  such  Questions. 

In  conclusion,  I would  observe,  that  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  have  generally  shown 
a disposition  to  comply  with  suggestions  of  changes,  either  in  the  subject-matter  of  the 
studies,  or  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  education  of  the  College,  which  appeared  calcu- 
lated either  to  correct  defects  in  the  system,  or  to  keep  the  University  in  accordance  with 
what  is  required  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  They  possess  sufficient  powers  to  carry 
out  the  changes  which  I have  noticed  as  regards  the  Examinations  and  matters  relating  to 
the  Students.  I can  speak  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  advance  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  system  of  education  ; and  I believe  that  internal  changes,  introduced  by  those  well 
acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  system,  and  the  results  of  their  experience  and  delibe- 
rate judgment,  will  be  found  the  most  valuable  in  practice,  when  a sincere  desire  to  reform 
is  shown  by  the  members  connected  with  this  Institution. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Hewitt  R.  Poole,  Clk.  a.m. 

To  W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Secretary  of  the  Dublin  University  Commission. 


AxswEiTof  John  Anster,  ll.d.,  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law. 

, e,  Dublin,  5,  Lower  Gloucester-street, 

Sin,  January  8,  1855. 

•.In  reply  to  your  letter,  asking  whether  I have  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the 
University  Commissioners,  as  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  I beg  to  offer  the  following : — 

I feel  the  great  desirableness  of  making  the  Law  Students  read  something  of  the  Roman 
Jurists ; and  with  that  view,  have  made  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  a class-book,  and  the 
subject  of  a considerable  part  of  my  lectures — illustrating,  as  I best  can,  the  different 
topics  thus  brought  before  the  Students,  by  every  source  of  information  within  my  reach. 

You  will  find  a statement  of  Dugald  Stewart’s  in  the  Dissertation  prefixed  to  the  first 
vol.  of  the  “ Encyclopedia  Britannica,”  that  the  principles  of  general  Jurisprudence  can  only 
be  effectually  taught  by  making  the  study  of  some  one  system  of  laws  the  basis  of  the 
instruction.  “ The  code  of  some  particular  country  must  be  fixed  upon  as  a groundwork  for 
our  speculations,  and  its  laws  studied,  not  as  consequences  of  any  abstract  principles  of 
justice,  but,  in  their  connexion  with  the  circumstances  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
originated.  A comparison  of  these  laws  with  the  corresponding  laws  of  other  nations, 
considered  also  in  their  connexion  with  the  circumstances  whence  they  arose,  would  form 
a branch  of  study  equally  interesting  and  useful,  not  merely  to  those  who  have  in  view  the 
profession  of  Law,  but  to  all  who  receive  the  advantages  of  a liberal  education.  In  fixing 
on  such  a standard,  the  preference  must  undoubtedly  be  given  to  the  Roman  law,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  this,  that  its  technical  language  is  more  or  less  incorporated  with  all  our 
municipal  regulations  in  this  part  of  the  world.”* 

1 have  conducted  the  teaching  of  the  Civil  Law  Class  on  the  principle  expressed  in  the 
passage  referred  to,  of  which  I have  given  but  a sentence,  but  to  the  whole  of  which  I should 
be  glad  the  Commissioners  would  refer.  I am,  however,  embarrassed  with  a difficulty  which 
I think  may  be  easily  removed.  More  of  my  time  than  I could  wish  is  occupied  in 
explaining  the  text  of  my  author.  I cannot  avoid  this  now,  as  I cannot  safely  take  it  for 

* “.Encyclopajdia  Britannica,’  (7th  edit.  1842,)  vol.  I.  p,  93. 
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granted,  that  the  class,  or  even  the  best  informed  and  most  diligent  among  them,  have  that  Suggestions  of 
previous  acquaintance  with  any  part  of  the  subject  which  it  is  desirable  they  should  JoHN  AssTEli’  El"u' 
possess.  I would  suggest,  and  with  some  anxiety,  that  the  Institutes  be  introduced  into  introduction  of  the 
the  College  Undergraduate  Course,  and  form  a part  of  the  studies  and  examinations  of  Civil  Law  into  the 
the  Junior  Sophister  Class.  The  Lecturers  on  Law  will  thus  have  a Class  of  Students  coursef^  Ua  ° 
possessing  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  terms  of  the  Roman  Law,  and  able  to  follow 
them  with  less  difficulty. 

The  number  of  Lectures  required  to  be  given  (twelve  in  each  College  Term),  are  too 
many,  if  considered  as  Professorial  Lectures,  or  Prelections — too  few,  if  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  tutorial. 

I have  found  great  inconvenience  from  the  want  of  any  proper  Lecture-room ; but  this  is 
an  inconvenience  not  peculiarly  affecting  the  Law  Classes. 

The  duties  of  the  Professorship  which  I hold  are  such,  that  it  is  impossible  adequately  Salto ■of  the Profcs- 
to  discharge  them  without  virtually  devoting  one’s  entire  time  to  them,  and  the  studies  S01  ot  m aw‘ 
they  involve.  They  impose  upon  the  Professor  residence  in  Dublin  through  the  entire 
College  year ; and  the  studies  in  which  they  necessarily  engage  a person,  anxious  to  do  his 
duty  towards  the  College  and  the  Law  Students,  are  of  a peculiar  character,  and  such  as 
demand  the  employment  of  a diligent  man’s  entire  time.  I do  not  think  that  this  was 
sufficiently  considered  at  the  time  the  salary  was  fixed. 

I am  unwilling  to  do  more  than  advert  to  this  subject — indeed,  unwilling  to  advert  to  it 
at  all.  I am,  however,  compelled  to  say,  that  unless  something  more  nearly  approaching  an 
adequate  remuneration  can  be  given,  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  any  one  who  will  be  able 
to  make  the  proper  business  of  his  Professorship  his  chief  pursuit;  and  less  than  this  will 
scarcely  be  productive  of  any  satisfactory  result. 

(Signed)  John  Anster, 

To  W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Civil  Law. 

Secretary  to  Dublin  University  Commission. 


Answer  of  James  Apjohn,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  in  the  University 
of  Dublin. 
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32,  Lower  Baggot-street, 

SIR)  January  12,  1853. 

In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  18tli  of  December,  in  which  you  state  that  Her 
Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  University  of  Dublin  are  anxious  to  receive  from  me  any 
suggestion  which  I may  wish  to  offer  with  respect  to  those  branches  of  science  with  which, 
as  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  I am  connected — I have  the  honour  of  stating  Experimental 
that,  looking  to  the  numerous  improvements  which  have  within  a few  years  been  made  in  1 hysies. 
the  Undergraduate  Course,  I feel  that  Experimental  Physics  have  attracted  a fair  share  of 
the  attention  of  the  Provost  and  Board,  and  I do  not  entertain  any  doubt  that  they  will 
henceforward  occupy  a prominent  place  amongst  the  subjects  of  study  which  enter  into  the 
Academic  Curriculum.  . . . , 

As  respects  the  subjects  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  for  the  efficient  teaching  of 
which  I am  responsible,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  have  a legitimate  opportunity  of  placing 
upon  record  that,  whenever  I have  looked  for  aid  to  the  Board,  whether  my  application 
has  been  for  new  and  costly  Chemical  Apparatus,  or  for  pecuniary  means  to  extend  the 
Mineral  Collection,  or  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in  making  a Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
it — it  has  been  freely  and  liberally  given  to  me.  As  far,  then,  as  the  College  authorities 
are  concerned,  I feel  very  confident  that  the  support  which,  as  one  of  their  Professors,  I 
have  hitherto  received,  in  my  efforts  to  give  efficiency  to  the  departments  of  instruction 
confided  to  me,  is  not  likely  to  be  withdrawn,  and  that  they  will  continue  to  promote  as 
heretofore  the  study  within  the  University  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  the  kindred 


branches  of  Natural  Science. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  only  suggestion  which  it  occurs  to  me  to  offer  through 
you  to  the  Commissioners  is,  that  the  Executive  should  be  solicited  to  second  by  its  influ- 
ence the  endeavours  of  the  University  to  diffuse  a knowledge  of  the  Practical  Sciences.  f 

This  may  be  done  in  various  ways ; but  one  of  these  is  so  simple,  so  inexpensive,  and  so  J Diplomkbf'0  LfS 
likely  to  prove  perfectly  effectual,  that  I will  venture  to  specify  it.  The  Curriculum  of  Engineering  when 
Study  in  the  University  School  of  Engineering  is  very  complete,  and  I do  not  hesitate,  Candidates  ibr  public- 
speaking  from  experience,  to  state,  that  the  young  men  educated  in  it  possess  an  amount  cmP 05 
of  sound  scientific  information,  having  relation  to  their  profession,  far  above  what  is 
generally  met  with  among  those  Engineers  who  have  not  had  the  same  opportunities  of 
instruction.  Such  being  the  case,  I am  of  opinion  that,  if  the  holders  of  the  Engineering 
Diploma  of  Trinity  College  were  to  receive  a preference,  when  Candidates  lor  public 
employments  in  the  gift  of  the  Government,  such  arrangement  would  operate  beneficially 
for  our  School,  would  promote  the  study  of  the  Practical  Sciences,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  productive  of  the  best  consequences  to  society  at  large,  by  holding  out  a bonus  to 
educational  qualifications  of  a high  order. 

I have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  James  Apjohn,  m.d., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy 
To  W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d„  _ in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

Secretary  to  the  Dublin  University  Commission. 
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Suggestions  of  Answer  of  George  J.  Allman,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Botany. 

George  J.  Alljian,  nn  ...  ; , 

m.d.  33,  VV  aterloo-road, 

Sir,  January  19,  1853. 

In  acting  on  the  invitation  of  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  on  the  University  of  Dublin, 
to  make  any  suggestions  I might  deem  of  importance  as  to  the  more  efficient  operation 
of  the  Chair  I have  the  honour  of  holding  in  the  University,  I beg  leave  to  offer  the 
following.  In  doing  so,  I am,  happily,  not  under  the  necessity  of  proposing  an  entirely 
new  and  untried  measure  of  doubtful  working,  as  suggestions  in  many  respects  similar  have 
for  some  years  been  adopted  by  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

The  introduction  of  I shall  confine  myself  to  the  importance  of  rendering  the  operation  of  the  Botanical  Chair 
intone  Untogradu-  more  extei?sive  than  it  is  at  present ; and  I would  with  such  view  suggest  that,  instead  of 
ate  Course.  limiting  this  operation,  as  now,  to  a class  of  Medical  Students,  it  should  embrace  the  general 

class  of  Undergraduates.  The  advantage  of  such  a measure  would  show  itself  in  two 
distinct  directions : by  its  influence — i.,  on  the  Medical  Student  himself ; and  ii.,  on  all  other 
Students  of  the  University. 

i.  The  great  end  of  medical  studies  must  be,  to  fit  the  Student  for  a profession  which 
is  eminently  practical.  The  more  of  his  time  he  can  devote,  during  his  special  professional 
Curriculum,  to  studies  having  a directly  practical  tendency,  the  better:  and  I believe  the 
benefit  he  derives  from  attendance  during  this  period  on  Lectures  given  upon  theoretical 
subjects  is  greatly  neutralized  by  the  time  and  attention  which  are  thus  withdrawn  from  the 
practical  portion  of  his  Course ; I am  convinced,  therefore,  that  much  advantage  would 
result  to  the  Medical  Student  if  theoretical  Natural  History  were  excluded  from  his  special 
Curriculum,  and  added,  instead,  to  the  Course  required  from  him  in  Arts. 

ii.  But  the  introduction  of  the  Biological  Sciences  into  the  general  Arts  Course  has  a 
still  more  extensive  and  important  bearing.  The  estimation  in  which  they  are  at  present 
held  throughout  the  whole  scientific  world,  the  high  character  of  the  truths  with  which 
they  are  conversant,  the  fine  examples  they  afford  of  the  inductive  method  of  research,  and 
the  invaluable  exercise  of  the  observing,  discerning,  and  classifying  powers  which  their 
pursuit  necessarily  involves,  render  them  eminently  fitted  to  occupy  a place  in  our  general 
academic  curricula,  not  only  as  an  intellectual  gymnasium  for  the  development  of  some  of 
the  most  important  faculties  of  the  mind,  but  also  in  consequence  of  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  knowledge  they  impart. 

A strong  reason  for  introducing  the  Biological  Sciences  into  the  general  Undergraduate 
Course  follows,  also,  from  the  fact  that  arguments  assailing  truths  of  the  highest  moment 
are  every  day  alleged  to  be  derived  from  these  very  sciences  ; and  the  young  men  of  our 
Universities  ought  to  possess  such  an  education  as  may  enable  them  to  determine  what 
amount  'of  authority  such  arguments  possess,  and  to  discover  how  much  of  them  is  based 
on  facts  which  have  no  existence  in  nature,  or  on  phenomena  falsely  interpreted. 

In  thus  expressing  my  opinion  that  the  Natural  History  Sciences  should  form  a part  of 
the  Undergraduate  Course,  I refer  exclusively  to  those  higher  departments  by  which  the 
study  of  organization  is  brought  within  the  domain  of  the  more  purely  speculative  sciences. 
In  all  its  applied  relations,  Natural  History  ought  still  to  remain  in  the  special  Medical 
Course.  I believe  that  the  introduction  of  any  portion  of  special  professional  education 
into  the  general  Undergraduate  Courses  of  our  Universities  should  be  received  with  great 
caution : one  of  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  our  English  University  system,  as  at  present 
constituted,  is,  the  opportunity  it  affords  to  the  Student  of  storing  his  mind  with  abstract 
truth,  and  with  that  knowledge  whose  value  lies  immediately  in  itself,  apart  from  all 
extrinsic  considerations  of  ulterior  profit ; the  importance  of  this  can  hardly  be  too  highly 
estimated  in  an  age  and  in  a land  so  eminently  practical  as  our  own,  where  the  every-day 
occupations  pf  after  life  tend  to  check  all  higher  aspirations  after  what  is  simply  true  and 
beautiful  in  itself,  if  it  cannot  be  turned  to  immediate  profit. 

Though,  from  the  reasons  now  given,  I am  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
adding  Biology  to  the  other  academic  studies  of  the  general  Student,  I am  not  prepared  to 
recommend  that  education  in  this  new  department  should  be  rendered  at  once  compulsory. 
I feel  sure  that  in  time  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  require  from  all  Students  a certain 
amount  of  education  in  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  life ; but  I believe  that  at  present  this 
might  be  most  advantageously  rendered,  as  at  Cambridge,  merely  optional,  the  Board 
permitting  to  the  Student  a regulated  freedom  of  selection,  and,  if  the  selection  fall  on  the 
new  subject,  accepting  this  in  lieu  of  other  exercises. 

In  order  that  the  measure  now  suggested  may  be  rendered  really  operative,  Natural 
Science  Honors  should  be  instituted,  and  an  ai-rangement  corresponding  in  its  general 
outline  with  the  Cambridge  Natural  Science  Tripos  might  be  adopted  with  obvious 
advantage. 

F or  carrying  out  the  proposed  plans  there  is  no  need  of  external  legislation,  the  full 
power  being  already  possessed  by  the  heads  of  the  University ; while  the  active  interest 
manifested  by  the  present  Board  in  all  that  tends  to  promote  progressive  improvement 
is  a sufficient  guarantee  that  the  time  and  mode  of  bringing  these  suggestions  into  operation 
may  be  safely  left  in  their  hands. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

George  J.  Allman,  m.d.. 

Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

To  W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d., 

Secretary  to  the  Dublin  University  Commission. 
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Answer  of  R.  Hussey  Walsh,  ll.b.,  Archbishop  Whately’s  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

27,  Summer  Hill, 

gIR  January  14,  1853. 

In  reply  to  your  communication  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  University 
of  Dublin,  inquiring  if  I had  any  suggestions  to  offer  with  respect  to  those  branches  of 
study  with  which  my  office  of  Whately  Professor  of  Political  Economy  is  connected,  I shall 
state  briefly  how  far  they  have  progressed  within  the  last  few  years,  and  in  what  mode  it 
appears  to  me  that  their  further  improvement  may  best  be  promoted. 

The  Professorship  was  founded  in  1832  ; in  ’37  the  Board  instituted  annual  prizes,  to  he 
awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  Science  of  Political  Economy  ; and  in  ’48  the  works  of  Adam 
Smith  and  Archbishop  Whately  were  added  to  the  Moderatorsliip  course  for  Ethics  and 
Logics.  These  steps  have  been  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  science  has  been  much  extended.  But  the  time,  I believe,  is  now  arrived  when 
a knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Political  Economy  is  become  a necessary  part  of  general 
education ; and  this  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  placing  the  science  in  the  Under- 
graduate Course,  so  that  opportunities  might  be  afforded  of  communicating  instruction 
analogous  to  those  presented  in  other  branches  of  education  by  Tutorial  Lectures,  which 
enable  the  Teacher  to  test  the  knowledge  of  the  Students  by  viva  voce  questions,  to  remove 
any  erroneous  impressions  which  they  may  have  taken  up  with  respect  to  the  doctrines  of 
Political  Economy,  as  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  standard  writers  on  the  subject,  and  to 
point  out  the  cases  in  which  the  latter  may  appear  to  have  committed  some  error  or 
oversight.  . . . 

When  the  Professorship  was  originally  founded,  the  system  of  instruction  was  limited, 
very  properly,  to  preelections.  Political  Economy  was  then  a new  science,  or,  rather  its 
pretensions  to  any  such  rank  were  generally  disputed ; and  while  such  was  the  case,  it  was 
far  better  to  rest  satisfied  with  simply  developing  the  science,  and  showing  its  utility  a,nd 
importance  as  a branch  of  education,  in  courses  of  prelections,  attendance  upon  which 
might  be  voluntary,  than  arbitrarily  to  insist  on  Students  learning,  as  a part  of  their 
regular  business,  what  many  persons  believed  to  be  false  or  dangerous. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Professor  W.  N.  Hancock,  (Signed)  R.  Hussey  Walsh. 

Secretary  to  Dublin  University  Commission. 


Answer  of  the  Rev.  Edward  B.  Moeran,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

Derby, 

gIRj  January  12,  1853. 

In  reply  to  your  communication,  I have  to  state,  for  the  information  of  “ Her  Majesty’s 
Commissioners  for  the  University  of  Dublin,”  that  the  principal  improvement  which  I see 
to  be  practicable  in  my  office  of  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  is  an  extension  of  its 
usefulness.  This  extension  to  be  effected  by  such  expedients  as  may  render  the  Divinity 
Students  of  the  University  more  generally  acquainted  with  Moral  Philosophy. 

This  advantage  may  be  attained,  to  a considerable  degree,  by  any  one  of  the  following 
means : — 

1.  By  introducing  into  the  Divinity  Courses  some  standard  works  on  Moral  Science. 
The  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  should  make  these  works  Text-books  for  a Course  or 
Courses  of  Lectures ; and,  being  appointed  one  of  the  standing  Examiners,  should,  at  the 
Divinity  Examinations,  question  the  Candidates  on  these  subjects. 

2.  There  are  many  Students  who  enter  the  University  with  the  intention  only  of  subse- 
quently entering  the  Ministry.  For  these  Students  a portion  of  the  Undergraduate  Course 
is  useless,  and  considered  by  them  only  as  an  impediment.  Certain  branches  of  study, 
eminently  useful  when  thoroughly  known,  are  of  no  service,  but  rather  an  injury,  when 
viewed  as  an  obstacle  to  appropriate  and  necessary  acquirements.  For  these.  Students,  I 
would  suggest,  tha±  the  year  appropriated  to  physical  sciences  be  occupied  in  acquiring 
a knowledge  of  moral  and  metaphysical  sciences.  I have  no  doubt,  that  for  such  Students 
this  change  would  be  eminently  beneficial.  It  is  an  error  in  education  to  waste  time  and 
expend  attention  in  the  painful  operation  of  seeking  to  learn  what  is  not  valued,  or  felt  as 
an  hinderance  to  the  attainment  of  that  which  is  valued,  as  well  as  valuable.  Adaptability 
of  instruction  to  the  requirements  of  this  class  would  be,  I think,  an  improvement. 

3.  Moderatorships  may  be  established  in  Divinity,  as  in  other  branches  of  study,  and 

proficiency  in  Moral  Philosophy  should  be  a condition  for  obtaining  them.  . . 

My  time  has  been  so  much  occupied  since  I received  your  communication,  that  withm 
the  period  for  the  return  of  an  answer,  I could  not  give  the  subject  such  consideration  as  I 
would  desire.  I feel,  however,  that  changes  such  as  I have  suggested,  might  be  advan- 
tageously made. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Edward  B.  Moeran, 

W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq.,  ° Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy, 

Secretary  to  the  Dublin  University  Commission.  Trinity  College^  Dublin. . 
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Suggestions  of 
ltev.  J.  G.  Abei.ts- 

JIAUSER,  LL.D. 


Suggestions  for 
promoting  the  in- 
creased study  of  the 
Modern  Languages. 


Suggestions  of 
Rev.  Professor 
Foley. 


Suggestions  as  to 
increased  encourage- 
ment to  the  study  of 
Irish. 


Answer  of  Rev.  J.  G.  Abeltshauser,  ll.d.,  Professor  of  French  and  German. 

9,  Trinity  CoRege,  Dublin, 

My  Dear  Sir,  December  23,  1852. 

I have  been  favoured  with  a communication  from  you,  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Commissioners  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  asking  for  suggestions  respecting  those  branches 
of  study  connected  with  mv  department. 

I labour  under  some  difficulty  in  doing  this  satisfactorily  to  myself,  forasmuch  as  I am 
intimately  persuaded  of  the  great  importance  of  the  study  of  Modern  Languages,  and  of  an 
extensive  Course  of  Philology,  and  that  I conceive  that  our  University  almost  entirely 
ignores  such  studies.  It  may  appear  that  my  views  are  exaggerated,  because  my  own  pur- 
suits have  been  very  much  in  that  direction  ; although  I observe  that  in  all  new  educational 
establishments,  a much  greater  prominence  is  given  to  Modern  Languages  than  was  formerly 
done,  which  proves  that  the  originators  of  them,  and,  I may  say,  the  public,  feel  their  im- 
portance. In  the  second  instance,  although  some  of  the  suggestions  which  I feel  inclined 
to  make  would  add  to  the  labours  of  the  Professors  of  this  department,  yet  it  might  appear 
that  they  were  dictated  by  selfish  motives,  as  some  of  them  would,  doubtless,  be  to  their 
advantage.  However,  I trust  that  whatever  may  be  the  views  of  the  Commissioners,  they 
will  put  a kind  interpretation  on  my  motives. 

1.  The  Professorships  of  Modern  Languages  were  founded  in  1 777,  in  the  time  of  Provost 
Hutchinson,  and  each  endowed  by  the  Crown,  with  £100  (Irish)  yearly.  The  Board  allows 
rooms  free,  and  commons,  for  which  I receive  £40  (Irish),  as  I do  not  dine  there.  In  1835, 
the  Board  instituted  Medals  (now  premiums)  to  be  competed  for  by  Freshmen  only. 

2.  By  the  original  institution,  the  attendance  of  Students  was  perfectly  voluntary,  and 
remains  so.  In  former  times  this  arrangement  seems  to  have  worked  satisfactorily,  as  the 
Students  had  time  to  spare  to  devote  to  Modern  Languages.  But  gradually  a greater  num- 
ber of  subjects  of  study  have  been  added;  and  in  the  last  instance,  the  alteration  in  Tutors’ 
Lectures  has  caused  a great,  decrease  in  the  number  of  Students  of  this  branch  of  knowledge. 

3.  The  premiums  given  by  the  Board  scarcely  afford  any  encouragement  to  the  study  of 
Modern  Languages,  because  they  are  limited  to  the  Freshmen  years,  consequently  Students 
have  not  this  incitement  to  their  cultivation  during  their  College  Course.  Attendance  is 
required  neither  on  our  public  nor  private  lectures,  so  that,  in  general,  a few  only  avail  them- 
selves of  them,  previous  to  their  Examination. 

4.  The  only  sure  method  of  giving  Modern  Languages  the  important  place  which  the  re- 
quirements of  the  present  time  seem  to  demand,  is  that  Students  should  bo  obliged  to  attend 
the  Professor’s  Lectures  during  several  terms,  and  to  qualify  themselves  for  an  Examination 
at  the  end  of  each  term.  There  might  be  attached  an  Honor  Examination  to  each.  With 
respect  toFrench,  this  language  should  be  necessary  to  Studentsin  Medicine  and  Engineering. 

5.  The  voluntary  system,  as  regards  the  Professor,  should  also  cease.  At  present  there 
is  no  sufficient  check  to  make  him  do  his  duty.  He  should  be  obliged  to  give  lectures 
regularly,  and  to  deliver  preelections  periodically,  at  such  times  as  the  ruling  body  should 
direct;  also  to  report  at  the  end  of  each  term  what  number  of  classes,  &c.  he  has  instructed. 

6.  It  would  contribute  to  the  efficiency  of  this  department,  if  the  Professors  could  by  some 
means  form  a body  more  intimately  connected  with  the  University  than  the  present  Collegiate 
system  allows  them  to  be,  so  that  their  wishes  and  suggestions  might  meet  with  due  con- 
sideration. 

7 . The  present  salary  is  not  adequate  to  secure  efficient  persons  to  fill  the  situation,  when 
compared  with  those  offered  elsewhere. 

I remain,  my  dear  Sir,  your’s  faithfully, 

(Signed)  J.  G.  Abeltshauser. 

W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d., 

Secretary  to  Dublin  University  Commission. 


Answer  of  Rev.  Daniel  Foley,  Professor  of  Irish. 

28,  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

SlR>  January  11,  1853. 

Having  considered  your  letter  of  the  18th  of  December,  I embrace  the  opportunity 
which  it  affords  me  of  offering  the  suggestions  which  occur  to  me  with  respect  to  the 
study  of  the  Irish  Language  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

The  encouragement  to  the  study  of  tire  Irish  Language  appears  to  me  miserably  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  itself,  and  relatively  to  other  departments, 
which  are  well  endowed. 

It  was  evidently  contemplated  at  the  foundation  of  the  University,  to  make  its  endowments 
in  fair  proportion  available  to  the  class  of  Students,  and  the  objects  with  which  my  Professor- 
ship is  connected  ; and,  without  entering  upon  the  causes  or  consequences  of  the  contrary 
course,  I hope  it  may  have  some  weight  to  remember  that  such  was  the  original  design.  At 
the  present  time,  the  need  and  the  demand  for  an  Irish-speaking  ministry  is  universally 
acknowledged.  The  University  fully  admits  the  necessity,  and  knows  the  call  made  upon 
it,  and  it  is  reasonable  she  should  make  provision  to  supply. 
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There  is  no  obligation  to  study  the  Irish  Language  on  any  class  of  Students,  which  is  not  Suggestions  of 
the  case  with  other  subjects  of,  perhaps,  far  less  importance ; there  are  few  academic  llEV'J^“°*ESS0R 
encouragements  to  its  study.  The  University’s  highest  office  is  that  of  a training  school,  . — . 

for  the  supply  of  an  educated,  enlightened,  and  efficient  ministry  to  the  Irish  Church.  A Suggestions  as  to  ^ 
large  and  rapidly  increasing  number  of  the  Church's  children  can  only  be  reached  or  bene-  “^to  the' study8** 
fxted  by  a ministry  speaking  the  Irish  tongue ; yet  the  College  only  gives  one  Sizarship,  Irish. 

£20  a year  for  premiums,  and  £30  a year  and  chambers  to  the  Professor.  I have  already 
informed  you,  in  my  reply  to  the  queries  of  Paper  No.  7,  what  efforts  of  a voluntary,  and 
private,  and  uncertain  kind  are  made  to  supply  this  defect,  which  must  therefore  be  strongly 
and  generally  felt  out  of  the  University,  and  which  I do  hope  the  University  Commission 
will  feel.  I hope  they  will  recommend  an  increase  to  the  amount  granted  in  premiums,  that 
I may  be  able  to  have  an  advanced  class  who  should  be  examined  in  the  History,  Antiquities, 

&c.  of  Ireland ; that  they  will  recommend,  that  of  the  7 (^Scholars,  a few  at  least,  be  elected 
annually  for  answering  partly  in  Irish  ; that  the  Univers&y  do  not  put  us  off  with  a solitary 
Irish  Sizar  ; that  the  Professor’s  salary  bear  some  proportion  to  the  labours  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  office,  or  to  the  rewards  of  labour  in  other  departments ; that  such  works  as 
on  inquiry  the  Board  think  necessary  to  the  subject,  be  published  at  College  expense,.  or 
that  a small  sum  annually  be  given  to  enable  the  Professor  to  have  an  Assistant  in  bringing 
out  these  necessary  works.  I may  mention  here,  that  the  Board  fully  approve,  for  instance, 
of  my  bringing  out  an  English-Irisk  Dictionary.  I am  engaged  for  some  months  at  this 
work,  giving  my  own  labour  gratuitously,  and  procuring,  from  various  sources — of  which  I 
contribute  part  myself— a salary  of  £60  a-year,  and  residence,  to  a competent  Assistant;  and 
that  after  the  work  is  ready  for  the  press,  I shall  have  still  to  make  an  effort  to  get 
it  published. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)  D.  Foley,  a.m., 

Professor  of  Irish  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq., 

Secretary  to  the  Dublin  University  Commission. 
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PART  I. 


Letter  to 
the  Registrar  to 
the  Governors  of 
Erasmus  Smith’s 
Schools. 


The  Erasmus  Smith’s 
Professorships  and 
Exhibitions. 


[1.]  Letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Commission  to  the  Registrar  to  the 
Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools. 

Dublin  University  Commission, 

40,  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

Sir,  November  25,  1851. 

I am  directed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  University  of  Dublin  to  apply 
to  you  for  a copy  of  each  of  the  following  documents,  which  the  Commissioners  find.1  it 
necessary  to  refer  to  in  connexion  with  their  inquiries  respecting  the  Erasmus  Smith’s 
Professorships  and  Exhibitions  in  the  University  of  Dublin : — 

J.  The  Private  Act  of  Parliament  of  10  Geo.  I.,  for  the  application  of  the  rents  of  the 
lands  given  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  for  charitable  purposes. 

2.  The  Resolutions  of  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  in  1762,  founding  the 
Professorships  of  Modern  History  and  Mathematics. 

3.  Regulations  which  have  been  from  time  to  time,  since  1723,  made  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  with  respect  to  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professorships  and  Exhibitions. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  TV.  Neilson  Hancock, 

Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton,  Registrar,  Secretary. 

11,  Kildare-street. 


Letter  from  tiie 
Registrar  to  the 
Governors  of 
Erasmus  Smith's 
Scnooi.s. 


[2.]  Letter  from  the  Registrar  to  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  to 
the  Secretary  to  the  Commission. 

Board-room  of  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded 
by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir,  December  1, 1851. 

On  receipt  of  your  letter  of  November  25,  I have  made  the  searches  and  extracts 
which  you  require,  and  which  I now  lay  before  the  Commissioners,  with  a copy  of  the 
Charter  and  the  several  Acts  of  Parliament. 

I remain,  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

(Signed)  Hugh  Hamilton, 

TV.  N.  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d.  Registrar. 


Orders  of  the 
Governors  of 
Erasmus  Smith’s 
Schools. 


Th  e Erasm  us  S m i Mi’s 
Professorships  and 
Exhibitions.  i 


[3.]  Orders  of  the  Governors  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  in  1762,  founding  the 
Professorships  of  Modern  History,  and  of  Mathematics,  and  sundry  Resolutions  relating 
to  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professorships  and  Exhibitions  in  Trinity  College. 

Order  of  November  1,  1762. 

The  Memorial  of  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  being  laid  before  the 
Board,  in  pursuance  of  the  order  of  March  13,  1759 — Ordered,  That  the  Treasurer  do 
pay  unto  the  Bursar  of  said  College  the  annual  sum  of  Four  Hundred  and  Twenty-five 
Pounds,  towards  the  erecting  and  supporting  a Professor  of  Mathematics,  a Professor  of 
Oriental  Tongues,  a Professor  of  Oratory,  and  a Professor  of  History,  with  their  respective 
Assistants,  agreeably  to  the  said  Memorial,  subject  to  such  regulations  or  alterations  as  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  shall  from  time  to  time  think  proper  to  make,  with  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  this  Board. 


Order  of  February  5,  1763. 

Ordered,  That  the  Treasurer  do  pay  the  Bursar  of  Trinity  College  the  annual  sum  of 
Sixty-five  Pounds,  to  be  by  him  paid  over  to  the  Lecturer  on  Philosophy  for  the  time 
being  in  said  College,  to  commence  the  1st  November  last,  as  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
over  and  above  the  Thirty-five  Pounds  ay  ear  payable  to  him  as  Lecturer,  and  that  for  the 
future  he  be  styled  Professor  and  Lecturer  in  Philosophy. 

The  distribution  of  £940  a-year  paid  to  Trinity  College,  viz. : 


1724.  Three  Fellows,  at  £33  65.  8cZ 

1724.  Twenty  Exhibitions  for  Poor  Scholars,  at  £8  a-year,  . 

1724.  Fifteen  do.  do.  at  £6  a-year, 

1762.  A Professor  of  Mathematics  and  two  Assistants,  .... 
A Professor  of  Oriental  Tongues  (in  which  is  included  £30  formerly 
appointed  for  a Hebrew  Lecturer)  and  two  Assistants, 

A Professor  of  Oratory  (in  which  is  included£35  formerly  appointed 
for  a Lecturer  in  History  and  Oratory),  and  one  Assistant, 

A Professor  in  History  and  one  Assistant 

A Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy  (in  which  is 
included  £35  formerly  appointed  for  the  Lecturer), 


£100 

160 

90 

110 

140 

120 

120 

100 


£940 
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Former  Grant. 


By  tlie  Charter, 
See  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  further 
application,  p. 
36-42. 


A Hebrew  Lecturer, 

(20  Exhibitions,  at  £8,  . 

15  Do.  at  £6,  . 

- 3 Fellows,  at  £33  6s.  8d.,  from  May, 
Lecturer  in  Oratory  and  History,  . 
^Experimental  Philosophy, 


£30 

160 

90 

100 

35 

35 

£450 


Orders  of  the 
Governors  of 
Erasmus  Smith’s 
Schools; 

The  Erasmus  Smith's 
Professorships  and 
Exhibitions. 


Resolution  of  April  29,  1788. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  that  it  is  expedient  to  abide  by  the 
accustomed  mode  of  succession  to  the  Professorship  of  Oriental  Tongues,  from  the  place 
of  Senior  Assistant  to  said  Professorship. 

Order  of  July  6,1793. 

Ordered,  That  the  annual  sum  of  Thirty  Pounds,  commencing  the  1st  day  of  November 
next,  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Young,  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental Philosophy  in  Trinity  College,  during  the  pleasure  of  this  Board,  to  enable  him  to 
pay  an  Assistant. 

Order  of  January  19,  1807. 

The  Board  having,  in  pursuance  of  a special  summons  for  the  purpose,  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  Bye-Law  of  January  28,  1743,  relative  to  the  Professors  appointed  by  this 
Board,  and  also  of  making  a new  Order  or  Bye-Law  thereon,  Ordered,  That  the  said  Order 
or  Bye-Law  of  January  28,  1743,  be  rescinded.  And  it  is  Ordered,  That  in  all  cases  of  any 
Public  Lecturer  or  Professor  in  Trinity  College  heretofore  appointed,  or  hereafter  to  be 
appointed  by  this  Board,  where  such  Public  Lecturer  or  Professor  shall  have  been,  when 
appointed,  or  shall  afterwards  become  a Fellow  of  the  said  College,  and  where  such  Public 
Lecturer  or  Professor  shall  have  been  permitted  by  this  Board  to  continue  in  such  office  to 
the  time  of  his  resigning  his  Fellowship,  such  Public  Lecturer  or  Professor  shall  be  allowed 
to  hold  his  Lectureship  or  Professorship  for  such  time,  and  no  longer,  after  the  resignation 
of  his  Fellowship,  as  shall  appear  to  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  the  said  College  to 
be  expedient  for  enabling  them  to  provide  that  the  Lectures  to  be  given  by  such  Public 
Lecturer  or  Professor  may  be  continued  with  the  least  interruption  by  his  successor. 

Provided  always,  that  this  Order  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  continue  any  such 
Public  Lecturer  or  Professor  in  his  office,  in  any  case,  for  any  time  exceeding  six  calendar 
months  after  he  shall  have  resigned  his  Fellowship. 

And  it  is  further  Ordered,  That  if  any  Public  Lecturer  or  Professor  shall  be  removed 
from  his  Fellowship  in  Trinity  College,  the  office  of  such  Public  Lecturer  or  Professor  shall 
be  vacated  by  such  removal. 

And  that  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  do  notify  to  the  Treasurer 
of  this  Board  the  time  that  any  Public  Lecturer  or  Professor  appointed  by  this  Board  shall 
have  resigned,  or  shall  have  been  removed  from  his  Fellowship. 


Order  of  July  5,  1811. 

The  Board  having  taken  into  consideration  the  resolution  of  the  last  meeting  relative  to 
increasing  the  Exhibitions  now  granted  to  Students  in  Trinity  College,  Ordered,  That  the 
sum  of  Four  Pounds  he  added  to  each  of  the  said  Exhibitions,  making,  m the  whole,  the 
sum  of  One  Hundred  and  Forty  Pounds  per  annum  ; the  same  to  be  paid  from  1 st  N ovembcr 
last,  in  like  manner  as  other  grants  to  Trinity  College.  And  it  appearing  to  the  Board  that 
the  allowance  for  Exhibitions  are  of  a very  long  standing,  Resolved,  That  it  be  inserted  m 
the  summons  for  the  next  meeting  that  the  Board  do  consider  whether  it  may  not  be  proper 
to  increase  the  said  Exhibitions  further,  by  ordering  the  twenty  Exhibitions  of  £S  each,  and 
now  made  £12,  to  be  increased  to  £20  each ; and  the  fifteen  Exhibitions  of  £6  each,  and 
now  made  £10,  to  be  increased  to  £15  each. 


Order  of  November  30,  1811. 

Resolved,  That  the  said  Exhibitions  to  Trinity  College  do  stand  according  to  the  order 
of  the  last  meeting,  namely,  at  an  increase  of  £140  per  annum,  without  further  mciease  at 


Order  of  October  31,  1833. 

That  the  Masters  of  the  several  Classical  Schools  on  this  foundation  be  directed  to  return, 
yearly,  in  the  first  week  in  September,  the  names  of  such  Pupils  in  their  respective  Schools 
as  shall  have  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  July  preceding, 
or  who  shall  be- prepared  to  enter  before  the  1st  of  January  following,  whom  they  shall 
consider  qualified^  for,  and  in  every  respect  deserving  of,  the  Exhibitions  paid  by  the 

G That°the  lists  so  returned  shall  be  referred  to  the  Provost,  with  a request  that  he  will 
direct  that  the  several  young  men  so  recommended  may  be  specially  examined,  and  that 
those  qualified  shall  be  appointed  to  the  Exhibitions,  so  far  as  there  may  be  vacancies,  and 
their  names  returned  to  the  Governors  accordingly.  ^ ^ 
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Orders  of  the  That  young  persons  educated  in  the  Schools  on  the  foundation,  shall  be  eligible  to  the 
ERAs^fus'sjuTH’s  Exhibitions  from  the  period  of  their  entering  the  University,  and  shall  continue  to  hold  the 
Schools.  same  so  long  as  they  shall  reside  in  College,  and  until  they  shall  be  of  Master’s  stand- 

_ > ing ; provided  that  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  hold  an  Exhibition  after  the  second  year 

ProffssorThips  Tndh'S  ^rom  being  appointed  thereto,  who  lias  not  within  that  period  obtained,  at  least  one 
Exhibitions.  Classical  Premium  at  the  Quarterly  Examination. 

Ordered,  That  a communication  be  made  to  the  Provost  with  reference  to  the  section  of 
the  Act  10th  Geo.  I.,  p.  40,  suggesting  the  propriety  of  having  the  two  Lectures,  thereby 
required  to  be  laid  before  the  Governors,  regularly  printed  each  year. 

Order  of  November  13,  1833. 

Ordered,  That  the  Lectures  delivered  in  each  year  to  the  Governors  by  the  Professors 
of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  and  of  Oratory  and  History,  shall  be  henceforth 
printed,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Governors. 

Order  of  November  4,  1834. 

A communication  from  the  Provost  was  read,  stating  that  there  were  several  vacant 
Exhibitions,  and  requesting  to  know  how  they  should  be  filled. 

Ordered,  That  when  a sufficient  number  of  qualified  Candidates  do  not  present  them- 
selves from  the  Schools  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  the  vacancies  are  to  be 
filled  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  in  the  usual  manner. 

Order  of  December  11,  1835. 

Two  manuscript  Lectures  of  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  being  laid  before  the 
Board,  pursuant  to  the  Act, 

Ordered,  That  the  said  Lectures  be  printed,  according  to  the  (Erections  of  the  Board,  in 
their  Order  of  November  13,  1833,  and  that  the  Professor  be  requested  to  examine  the 
proofs. 

Order  of  June  26,  1838. 

.Ordered,  That  the  period  of  entrance  for  Exhibitions  in  Trinity  College  prescribed  by 
this  Board,  October  31,  1833,  be  altered;  and  that  the  same  shall  commence  from  the 
1st  of  May,  instead  of  from  the  1st  of  July,  so  as  to  include  the  Sizar  ship  Entrance. 

Order  of  February  18,  1841. 

Ordered,  That  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Singer,  d.d.,  be  appointed  Professor  of  Modern  History 
in  the  University  of  Dublin  for  five  years,  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  are  now  in 
force  with  regard  to  the  Professors  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Oratory ; and  that  the  Board 
do  not  consider  the  appointment  of  an  Assistant  Professor  at  present  necessary. 

Extract  from  minutes  of  Meeting  of  Governors,  held  23rd  of  July,  1847,  and  copy 
Order : — 

The  agents  of  the  Governors  having  recently  met  them  in  conference  upon  the  present 
condition  of  the  estates  intrusted  to  their  management,  it  appeared  certain  that  a very 
great  decrease  must  be  incurred  for  the  last  year,  and  may  be  expected  for  some  years  to 
come,  in  the  income  of  the  Governors ; and  it  is  therefore  manifest  that  reductions  must 
be  made  in  the  expenditure  of  the  Board. 

Ordered,  That  notices  be  served  on  the  Bursar  and  several  Professors  and  Assistant 
Professors  of  Trinity  College,  apprizing  them  that  it  may  become  necessary  to  diminish 
the  annual  payment  hitherto  made. 

[Here followed  Orders  for  similar  notices  on  the  other  persons  receiving  salaries  from  the 
Board .] 

Order  of  December  6,  1847. 

The  Report  of  the  Standing  Committee  having  been  read,  Ordered,  That  the  proposed 
scale  of  reductions  in  the  Board’s  expenditure  be  adopted,  viz. : — 


Trinity  College. 

Present 

Allowance. 

Proposed. 

Reduction . 

Hebrew  Professor,  . 

„ Assistant,  . 

Professor  of  Oratory, 

„ History, 

„ Mathematics,  and  ) 

Assistant,  J 

„ Natural  Philosophy, 

Three  Fellows, 

Twenty  Exhibitions, 

Fifteen  Exhibitions, 

Total, 

£ s.  d. 
92  6 2 
36  18  5 
92  6 2 
92  6 2 
101  10  9 
92  6 2 
92  6 2 
221  10  9 
138  9 3 

£ s.  d. 
60  0 0 

60  0 0 
60  0 0 
60  0 0 
60  0 0 
92  6 2 
221  10  9 
138  9 3 

£ S.  d. 

32  6 2 
36  18  5 
32  6 2 
32  6 2 
41  10  9 
32  6 2 

960  0 0 

752  6 2 

207  13  10 

\_Here  followed  reductions  in  the  other  departments .] 
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Order  of  July  13,  1850.  Orders  of  the 

Ordered,  That  the  schedule  of  reductions,  as  now  proposed,  in  the  payments  to  Trinity  Erasmus  Smith's 
College  be  confirmed,  and  that  same  be  entered  upon  the  minutes ; and  that  the  Committee  Schools. 
be  requested  to  consider  and  report  to  next  Board,  if  any,  and  what  further  reductions  The  Erasmus  Smith’s 
can  be  made,  to  meet  the  decline  which  has  taken  place  in  the  Governor’s  funds,  viz. : — Professorships  and 


Hebrew  Professor,  £ 30  per  annum. 

Professor  of  Oratory  and  History,  ....  35  „ 

Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  . 35  „ 

Three  Fellows,  at  £33  6s.  8 d.  . . . . 100  „ 

Twenty  Exhibitions,  at  £8, 160  „ 

Fifteen  do.,  at  £6,  .....  90  „ 


£450  late  currency. 
Or,  at  present  currency  £415  7 8 


[4.1  Letter  from  the  Registrar  to  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith  s Schools  to  the  Letter  from 
„ , ^ The  Registrar  to 

SECRETARY  to  the  COMMISSION.  the  Governors  of 

Erasmus  Smith’s 

Board  Room  of  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.  Schools. 

11,  Kildare-street, 

Dear  Sir,  Dublin,  February  24,  1853. 

Tour  letter,  dated  February  23,  on  the  subject  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Professorships,  The  endowments  of 
was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Governors  held  yesterday.  Profess^rshhi's11'8 

In  reply,  they  direct  me  to  state  that  the  present  income  of  the  Governors,  or  the 
prospect  from  their  estates,  will  not  permit  them  to  hold  out  a hope  that  they  can  restore 
the  Professorships  to  their  former  amount ; these  are  paid  at  present  according  to  the  sums 
fixed  under  their  Acts.  The  Governors  have  also  been  obliged  to  reduce  considerably  the 
stipends  to  the  Masters  and  Assistants  in  their  Classical  Schools,  and  to  their  English 
Schoolmasters  ; and  further  to  decline  assisting  in  the  repairs  of  their  School-houses. 

I remain,  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  Servant, 

W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d.  (Signed)  Hugh  Hamilton. 


PART  II. 

[1.]  Letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Commission  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  King’s  Inns.  Letter  to  the 

Treasurer  Of  the 

Dublin  University  Commission,  King’s  Inns. 

40,  Trinity  College, 

Sir,  Dublin,  January  10,  1853. 

I am  directed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  Rule.s  ?9 10  tllc 
University  of  Dublin,  and  of  Trinity  College,  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  Benchers  of  Graduates  of  Bai 
of  the  King’s  Inns,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  inquiries  of  the  Commissioners,  it  has  become  Universities,  and  as 
important  for  them  to  ascertain  all  the  regulations  of  the  Benchers  now  in  force,  with  to  Legal  Education, 
respect  to  the  admission  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland  of  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin, 
and  of  those  who  are  not  Graduates  of  that  or  of  any  other  University. 

The  Commissioners  are  also  anxious  to  ascertain  all  the  regulations  of  the  Benchers  now 
in  force,  with  respect  to  Students  attending  the  Lectures  of  the  Professors  of  Law  in  the 
University  of  Dublin. 

I am,  in  consequence,  directed  to  communicate  to  the  Benchers  of  the  King’s  Inns  the 
request  of  the  Commissioners,  that  they  will  be  good  enough  to  direct  a copy  of  the  regu- 
lations to  which  I have  referred  to  be  furnished  to  me  for  the  use  of  the  Commission,  and 
I have,  therefore,  to  request  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  lay  this  communication  before  the 
Benchers  at  their  next  meeting. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Conway  E.  Dobbs,  Esq.,  (Signed)  W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Secretary. 

Treasurer,  King’s  Inns. 


[2.]  Letter  from  Treasurer  of  King’s  Inns  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Commission. 
Sir,  King’s  Inns,  January  3 1 , 1852. 

In  reply  to  your  letter,  dated  1 0th  January  inst.,  I beg  to  inform  you,  that  by  direction 
of  the  Benchers  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  King’s  Inns,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  and  of  Trinity  College,  I have  extracted  from  the  general  rules  of  the  Society  all 
the  regulations  of  the  Benchers  now  in  force  with  respect  to  the  admission  to  the  Bar  in 

2 Z 2 


Letter  from 
the  Treasurer  of 
the  King’s  Inns. 
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Letter  from 
the  Treasurer  of 
the  Kino’s  Inns. 


Ireland  of  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  of  those  who  are  not  Graduates  ot 
that  or  of  any  other  University;  which  I beg  leave  herewith  to  enclose  with  other  documents 
in  relation  thereto. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  Servant, 

W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq.,  (Signed)  Conway  E.  Dobbs. 

Secretary  to  the  Dublin  University  Commission. 


Rules  of 
the  Kino’s  Inns. 


Admission  of  Law 
Students  and 
Barristers. 


[3.]  Rules  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  King’s  Inns,  with  regard  to  the  Admission  of 

Students  into  the  Society,  and  to  the  Degree  of  Barrister-at-Law.  Hilary  Term,  1852. 

1.  Every  person  desirous  to  be  admitted  a Student  into  this  Society  shall,  in  order  there- 
to, present  at  the  Under-Treasurer’s  Office,  three  clear  days  at  the  least  before  the  first  day 
of  Term,  a Memorial  in  the  printed  form,  No.  1,  which  Memorial  is  to  be  signed  and  lodged 
by  the  Student  himself,  and  the  Certificate  annexed  thereto  signed  by  a practising  Barrister 
of  at  least  ten  years’  standing. 

2.  Every  Student,  on  presenting  such  Memorial,  shall  produce  a Certificate  of  having 
paid  at  the  Stamp  Office  the  Stamp  Duty  of  Twenty-five  Pounds  sterling,  and,  also,  pay  to 
the  Under-Treasurer  the  Sum  of  Twenty-one  Pounds  Ten  Shillings  and  Four  Pence,  includ- 
ing Five  Pounds  Five  Shillings  for  admission  to  the  King’s  Inns'  Library ; Five  Pounds  Five 
Shillings  for  Lectures  under  the  recent  system  of  Legal  Education — the  balance  being  the 
ancient  fee  for  admission  into  the  Society  as  a Student. 

3.  Every  Student  not  a Graduate  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London, 
or  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland,  shall  keep  nine  Terms’  Commons  in  the  Dining  Hall  of 
the  Society,  and  also  eight  Terms’  Commons  in  one  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court  in  London, 
and  shall  lodge  with  the  Under-Treasurer  a Certificate  of  having  kept  said  eight  Terms’ 
Commons,  in  one  of  the  said  Inns  of  Court  in  London,  on  presenting  his  Memorial  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Degree  of  Barrister-at-Law. 

4.  Every  such  Student,  if  a Graduate  of  any  of  the  said  Universities,  is  only  required  to 
keep  six  Terms’  Commons  in  the  Dining  Hall  of  the  King’s  Inns,  and  also  six  Terms’  Com- 
mons in  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court  in  London. 

5.  Every  Student  admitted  into  the  Society  after  the  first  day  of  Trinity  Term,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  if  a Graduate  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, London,  or  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland,  shall,  as  a condition  precedent  to 
being  called  to  the  Bar,  produce  Certificates  of  his  having  attended  two  complete 
courses,  at  least,  of  Lectures,  viz. : — one  complete  Course  of  Lectures  of  any  two,  at  his 
option,  of  the  four  Law  Professors,  namely,  the  Law  Professors  of  the  University  of  Dublin, 
and  those  of  the  King’s  Inns,  and  at  least  five-sixths  of  the  Lectures  of  each  Session  or 
University  Term. 

6.  Every  Student  admitted  into  the  Society  after  the  above  date  (if  not  a Graduate  of 
one  of  the  said  Universities)  shall,  as  a condition  precedent  to  being  called  to  the  Bar, 
produce  Certificates  of  his  having  attended  four  Courses  of  Lectures,  viz. : — one  Course 
of  the  Lectures  of  each  of  the  said  four  Professors,  and,  at  least,  five-sixths  of  the  Lectures 
of  each  Session,  or  University  Term ; in  such  manner,  however,  that  every  such  Student 
shall  be  engaged  not  less  than  three  years  in  the  study  of  the  Law  in  Ireland,  exclusive  of 
the  two  years  necessary  for  keeping  Terms  in  England,  in  every  one  of  which  three  years, 
one  complete  Course  of  Lectures  must  be  kept ; but  this  Rule  and  the  preceding  one 
are  not  intended  to  affect  the  number  of  Terms’  Commons  required  by  the  present 
Rules  of  the  Society  to  be  kept  by  Students  of  the  King's  Inns,  prior  to  being  called  to 
the  Bar. 

7.  If  from  illness,  or  other  sufficient  cause,  any  Student  should  he  prevented  from  com- 
pleting any  Course  of  Lectures  necessary  towards  being  called  to  the  Bar,  the  Legal  Edu- 
cation Committee  have  power  to  direct  what  further  attendance,  if  any,  shall  be  sufficient 
in  such  case.  Rules  as  to  Legal  Education,  No.  3. 

8.  Every  such  Student  having  complied  with  the  foregoing  Rules,  desiring  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Degree  of  a Barrister-at-Law,  and  being  of  the  full  age  of  Twenty-one  years,  shall 
present  a Memorial  in  the  printed  form  No.  2,  at  the  Under-Treasurer’s  Office,  three  clear 
days  at  the  least  before  the  first  day  of  Term,  said  Memorial  to  be  signed  by  the  Student 
himself ; the  Certificate  annexed  thereto  to  be  signed  by  a practising  Barrister  of  at  least 
ten  years’  standing,  and  the  Declaration  at  foot  thereof,  by  a Bencher. 

9.  Every  such  Student,  so  applying  for  admission  to  the  Degree  of  a Barister-at-Law, 
shall,  on  presenting  his  said  Memorial,  pay  to  the  Under-Treasurer  the  sum  of  Thirty-two 
Pounds  Eighteen  Shillings  and  Nine  Pence,  being  the  ancient  fee  payable  to  the  Society 
thereon,  and  lodge  at  the  same  time  a Certificate  of  having  paid  Fifty  Pounds  Stamp  Duty, 
at  the  Stamp  Office — also,  a Certificate  of  having  kept  the  requisite  number  of  Terms  from 
one  of  the  Inns  of  Court  in  England;  and,  if  a Graduate  of  any  of  the  said  Universities,  shall 
also  lodge  a Testimonium  from  such  University,  of  having  obtained  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  or  Bachelor  of  Law  therein. 

By  Order, 

(Signed)  Conway  E.  Dobbs, 

U nder-Treasurer. 
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[4.1  Memorial  for  Admission  as  a Student  to  the  King’s  Inns  (Form  No.  1,  referred  to  in  Rules  of 

L J the  Kino  s In 

the  Rules  of  the  King’s  Inns).  

To  the  Right  Honourable  and  Honourable  the  Benchers  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  the 
King’s  Inns. 


The  Memorial  of  [.Mime  in  full.]  Form  of  Memorial 

for  admission  as  a 

SHEWETH,  _ Student  to  the  King’s 

That  he  is  the son  of , of , in  the  County  of , and  of , otherwise  Inns. 

, his  wife. 

That  he  is  a Student  of College, and  of standing  therein. 

[ If  not  a Student  of  some  University,  state  where  educated,  and  the  course  of  Studies,  and 
extent  of  those  Studies^] 

That  he  never  followed  any  Profession,  Trade,  or  Business,  whatever,  except 

[Here  state  the  Profession  or  Business,  if  any,  how  long  the  party  followed  same,  and  when 
he  retired  therefrom,  and  for  what  reasons.'] 


That  he  is  not  an  Attorney  or  Solicitor,  or  Parliamentary  Agent,  nor  has  he  been  within 
six  months  last  past  a Partner,  or  in  the  employment  of,  or  acting  as  an  Apprentice,  or 
Clerk,  or  Assistant,  for  any  salary  or  emolument,  or  under  any  agreement  for  such,  to  any 
Attorney  or  Solicitor,  or  Parliamentary  Agent,  or  directly  or  indirectly  receiving  any  salary 
or  emolument  as  such,  or  participating  in  the  profits  of  any  Attorney  or  Solicitor,  or  Par- 
liamentary Agent ; and  that  he  will  not,  during  the  time  his  name  shall  continue  on  the 
Books  of  your  Honourable  Society  as  a Student,  or  after  he  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Degree 
bf  a Barrister-at-Law  therein  ancl  continue  such  Barrister,  act  as  an  Attorney  or  Solicitor, 
or  Parliamentry  Agent,  or  be  a Partner,  or  in  the  employment  of,  or  act  as  an  Apprentice, 
or  Clerk,  or  Assistant,  for  any  salary  or  emolument,  or  under  any  agreement  for  such,  to 
any  Attorney  or  Solicitor,  or  Parliamentary  Agent,  or  directly  or  indirectly  receive  any 
salary  or  emolument  as  such,  or  in  anywise  participate  in  the  profits  of  any  Attorney  or 
Solicitor,  or  Parliamentary  Agent. 

And  he  now  humbly  requests  admission  specially  into  your  Honourable  Society  as  a 
Student  of  Law  therein. 

Dated  this day  of 1 8 . 

Signed,  

' [Certificate  to  he  signed  by  a practising  Barrister  of  at  least  ten  years’  standing.] 


I hereby  certify  that  I know  the  above-named , and  that  I have  reason  to  be  satis- 

fied that  he  is  not,  and  has  not  been  for  six  months  last  past,  an  Attorney  or  Solicitor,  or 
Parliamentary  Agent,  or  the  Partner,  or  in  any  employment  of,  or  acting  as  an  Apprentice 
or  Clerk,  or  Assistant,  for  anv  salary  or  emolument,  or  under  any  agreement  for  such,  to 
any  Attorney  or  Solicitor,  or  Parliamentary  Agent,  or  directly  or  indirectly  receiving  any 
salary  or  emolument  as  such,  or  participating  in  the  profits  of  any  Attorney  or  Solicitor, 

or  Parliamentary  Agent ; and  I believe  that  the  said— is  a person  incapable  of  violating 

the  pledge  above  entered  into  by  him,  and  that  he  will  not,  during  the  time  his  name  shall 
continue  on  the  Books  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  the  King’s  Inns,  as  a Student,  or  after 
he  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Degree  of  a Barrister-at-Law  therein,  and  continue  such  Barrister, 
act  as  an  Attorney  or  Solicitor,  or  Parliamentary  Agent,  or  bo  a Partner,  or  in  the  employ- 
ment of,  or  act  as  an  Apprentice,  or  Clerk,  or  Assistant,  for  any  salary  or  emolument,  or 
under  any  agreement  for  such,  to  any  Attorney  or  Solicitor,  or  Parliamentary  Agent,  or 
directly  or  indirectly  receive  any  salary  or  emolument  as  such,  or  in  anywise  participate  in 
the  profits  of  any  Attorney  or  Solicitor,  or  Parliamentary  Agent ; and  I believe  the  above 

Memorial  to  be  true  in  every  particular,  and  that  the  said is  a fit  and  proper  person 

to  be  specially  admitted  into  the  Honourable  Society  of  the  King’s  Inns  as  a Student  of 
Law  therein. 

Dated  this day  of 1 8 . 

Signed, 


[5.]  Memorial  for  Admission  to  the  Degree  of  Barrister-at-Law  (Form  No.  2,  referred 
to  in  the  Rules  of  the  King’s  Inns). 

To  the  Right  Honourable  and  Honourable  the  Benchers  of  the  Honourable  Society  of 
the  King’s  Inns. 

The  Memorial  of  [Name  in  full.'] 

S*Th”™e  is  the son  of , of , in  the  County  of , and  of , 

~ That  ^ he’wat  specially  admitted  as  a Student  into  your  Honourable  Society,  in- 

18 ; and  into  the  Honourable  Society  of in  Great  Britain,  m---  term,  18 , 

and  that  he  is  not,  and  since  the-  first  day  of  Michaelmas  Term,  1847,  has  not  been  an 
Attorney  or  Solicitor,  or  Parliamentary  Agent,  or  the  Partner,  or  in  the  employment  of, 
or  acting  as  an  Apprentice,  or  Clerk,  or  Assistant  for  any  salary  or  emolument,  or  under 


Form  of  Memorial 
for  admission  to  the 
Degree  of  Barrister- 
otherwise  at-Law. 

-Term, 
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Rules  op  any  agreement  for  such,  to  any  Attorney  or  Solicitor,  or  Parliamentary  Agent,  or  directly 
the  King’s  Inns.  or  indirectly  receiving  any  salary  or  emolument  as  such,  or  participating  in  the  profits  of 
Form  ofMemorial  any  Attorney  or  Solicitor,  or  Parliamentary  Agent;  and  that  he  will  not,  after  he  shall  he 
for  admission  to  the  admitted  to  the  Degree  of  Barrister-at-Law  in  your  Honourable  Society,  and  continue  such 
Degree  of  Barrister-  Barrister,  act  as  an  Attorney  or  Solicitor,  or  Parliamentary  Agent,  or  be  a Partner,  or  in 
the  employment  of,  or  act  as  an  Apprentice,  or  Clerk,  or  Assistant,  for  any  salary  or  emo- 
lument, or  under  any  agreement  for  such,  to  any  Attorney  or  Solicitor,  or  Parliamentary 
Agent,  or  directly  or  indirectly  receive  any  salary  or  emolument  as  such,  or  participate  in 
the  profits  of  any  Attorney  or  Solicitor,  or  Parliamentary  Agent. 

That  he  attained  the  age  of years,  on  the day  of last,  and  that  having 

obtained  the  Degree  of in  the  University  of , as  by  a Testimonium  thereof 

hearing  date  the day  of 18  — , may  appear,  and  having  kept Terms  in  your 

Honourable  Society,  and Terms  in  the  said  Society  in  Great  Britain,  and  conformed 

himself  in  all  things  to  the  Rules  and  Orders  of  the  said  Societies ; he  now  requests 
admission  generally  into  your  Honourable  Society,  and  to  the  Degree  of  Barrister-at-Law 
therein. 

Dated  this day  of 18  . 

Signed, 

[ Certificate  to  be  signed  by  a practising  Barrister  of  at  least  ten  years'  standing.'] 

I hereby  certify  that  I know  the  above  named , and  that  I have  reason  to  be  satisfied 

that  he  is  not,  and  has  not  been  since  the  first  day  of  Michaelmas  Term,  1847,  an  Attorney 
or  Solicitor,  or  Parliamentary  Agent,  or  the  Partner,  or  in  the  employment  of,  or  acting  as 
Apprentice,  or  Clerk,  or  Assistant,  for  any  salary  or  emolument,  or  agreement  for  such,  to  any 
Attorney  or  Solicitor,  or  Parliamentary  Agent,  or  directly  or  indirectly  receiving  any  salary 
or  emolument  as  such,  or  participating  in  the  profits  of  any  Attorney  or  Solicitor,  or  Par- 
liamentary Agent ; and  I believe  that  the  said is  a person  incapable  of  violating  the 

pledge  above  entered  into  by  him,  and  that  he  will  not,  after  he  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
Degree  of  Barrister-at-Law  in  the  Honourable  Society  of  the  King’s  Inns,  and  continue  such 
Barrister,  act  as  an  Attorney  or  Solicitor,  or  Parliamentary  Agent,  or  be  a Partner,  or  in  the 
employment  of,  or  act  as  an  Apprentice,  or  Clerk,  or  Assistant  for  any  salary  or  emolument 
or  under  any  agreement  for  such,  to  any  Attorney  or  Solicitor,  or  Parliamentary  Agent,  or 
directly  or  indirectly  receive  any  salary  or  emolument  as  such,  or  participate  in  the  profits 
of  any  Attorney  or  Solicitor,  or  Parliamentary  Agent;  and  I believe  the  above  Memorial  to 

be  true  in  every  particular,  and  that  the  said is  a fit  and  proper  person  to  be  admitted 

to  the  Degree  of  a Barrister-at-Law. 

Dated  this day  of 18  . 

Signed, 

[ To  be  signed  by  a Bencher.] 

I have  read  the  above  Memorial  and  Certificate,  and  I intend  in  a Council  of  the  Benchers 

of  the  Honourable  Society  of  King’s  Inns,  to  propose  the  said- as  a fit  and  proper  person 

to  be  admitted  to  the  Degree  of  a Barrister-at-Law  therein. 

Dated  this day  of 1 8 . 


Rules  of  [6.]  Rules  of  the  King’s  Inns  with  respect  to  Legal  Education November  3,  1851. 

NS’  The  Benchers  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  King’s  Inns  having  determined  to  establish 
Legal  Education.  a School  of  Legal  Education,  to  be  in  connexion  with  the  Benchers,  and  under  their  super- 
intendence, and  that  the  principle  of  compulsory  attendance  on  Lectures  shall  be  recognized 
as  part  of  the  system  to  be  adopted  by  the  Society — 

1.  Two  Professorships  have  accordingly  been  established — one  of  the  Law  of  Personal 
Property,  Pleading,  Practice,  and  Evidence. 

2.  The  other  of  Constitutional,  Criminal,  and  other  Crown  Law. 

In  selecting  the  above  subjects  for  their  Professors,  the  Benchers  had  regard  to  the  two 
Law  Professors  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  to  the  enlarged  course  of  Legal  Education 
to  be  pursued  in  the  University. 

3.  Edmund  Hayes,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Constitutional,  Criminal, 
and  other  Crown  Law;  and  John  Hastings  Otway,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Personal  Property, 
Pleading,  Practice,  and  Evidence,  for  the  next  three  years. 

4.  Each  Professor  is  to  give  an  annual  course  of  Lectures,  divided  into  three  Sessions. 
The  first,  or  Michaelmas  Session,  to  commence  on  the  2nd  of  November,  if  not  a Sunday, 
otherwise  on  the  day  following,  and  to  consist  of  at  least  twelve  Lectures ; the  second,  or 
Hilary  Session,  to  commence  on  the  9th  of  January,  if  not  a Sunday,  and  to  consist  of  at 
least  twelve  Lectures;  and  the  third,  or  Spring  Session,  to  commence  on  the  10th  of  April, 
if  not  a Sunday,  and  to  consist  of  at  least  fourteen  Lectures.  Two  Lectures  by  each 
Professor  to  be  delivered  in  each  week ; each  Professor  devoting  to  his  class  two  hours — 
from  four  to  six  o’clock,  p.m — occupying  a portion  of  that  time  in  delivering  a written 
Lecture,  and  the  residue  in  examination,  explanation,  or  discussion. 

5.  All  Students  admitted  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  Trinity  Term,  1850,  are  to  pay  a 
fee  of  five  guineas  for  Lectures.  The  Lectures  are  open  to  the  public,  but  the  Legal 
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Education  Committee  of  the  Benchers  have  authority  to  interfere  if  any  abuse  should  arise, 
and  to  regulate  or  suspend  the  privilege,  as  they  may  find  it  expedient. 

6.  Every  Student  admitted  into  the  Society  after  the  above  date,  if  a Graduate  of  the 
University  of  Dublin,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  or  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland, 
shall,  as  a condition  precedent  to  being  called  to  the  Bar,  produce  Certificates  of  his  having 
attended  two  complete  Courses,  at  least,  of  Lectures,  viz : — one  complete  Course  of 
Lectures  of  any  two,  at  his  option,  of  the  four  Law  Professors,  namely,  the  Law  Professors 
of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  those  of  the  King’s  Inns,  and  at  least  five-sixths  of  the 
Lectures  of  each  Session  or  University  Term. 

7.  Every  Student  admitted  into  the  Society  after  the  above  date,  (if  not  a Graduate  of 
one  of  the  said  Universities),  shall,  as  a condition  precedent  to  being  called  to  the  Bar, 
produce  Certificates  of  his  having  attended  four  Courses  of  Lectures,  viz : — one  Course  of 
the  Lectures  of  each  of  the  said  four  Professors,  and  at  least  five-sixths  of  the  Lectures  of 
each  Session  of  the  University  Term ; in  such  manner,  however,  that  every  such  Student 
shall  be  engaged  not  less  than  three  years  in  the  study  of  the  Law  in  Ireland,  exclusive  of 
the  two  years  necessary  for  keeping  Terms  in  England — in  every  one  of  which  three  years, 
one  complete  Course  of  Lectures,  at  least,  must  be  kept.  But  this  Rule  and  the  6th  are 
not  intended  to  affect  the  number  of  Terms  required  by  the  present  Rules  of  the  Society 
to  be  kept  by  Students  of  the  King’s  Inns  prior  to  being  called  to  the  Bar. 

8.  If  from  illness  or  other  sufficient  cause,  any  Student  should  be  prevented  from  com- 
pleting any  Course  of  Lectures  necessary  towards  being  called  to  the  Bar,  the  Legal 
Education  Committee  have  power  to  direct  what  further  attendance,  if  any,  shall  be  suffi- 
cient in  such  case. 

9.  All  Students  now  on  the  Books  of  the  Society,  and  also  such  Members  of  the  Bar  as 
may  so  desire,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  have  themselves  entered  as  Students  with  the  Profes- 
sors, on  paying  to  the  Under-Treasurer  the  fee  of  five  guineas,  as  prescribed  in  Rule  No.  5. 

10.  On  the  termination  of  the  written  Lecture,  all  persons  not  entered  as  Students  in  the 
Professor’s  Class  are  to  withdraw  from  the  Lecture-room. 

11.  The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  at  the  King’s  Inns.  Those  on  Constitutional,  Criminal, 
and  other  Crown  Law,  by  Professor  Hayes,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  and  those  on  the 
Law  of  Personal  Property,  Pleading,  Practice,  and  Evidence,  by  Professor  Otway,  on 
Monday  and  Thursday,  during  each  Session. 

By  order  of  the  Legal  Education  Committee, 

(Signed)  Conway  E.  Dobbs,  Under-Treasurer. 


[7.]  Letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Commission  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Inner 
Temple.* 

Dublin  University  Commission, 
40,  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

Sir,  June  12,  1852. 

I am  directed  by  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  University  of  Dublin  to  state, 
for  the  information  of  the  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple,  that  in  the  course  of  the  inquiries 
of  the  Commissioners,  it  has  be  ;ome  of  importance  for  them  to  ascertain  the  regulations  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  in  England  with  respect  to  the  admission  to  the  Bar  in  England  of 
Graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  of  those  who  are  not  Graduates  of  that  or  of  any 
other  University. 

The  Commissioners  are  also  anxious  to  ascertain  the  regulations  with  respect  to  Graduates 
of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  those  who  are  not  Graduates  of  that  or  any  other 
University,  keeping  Terms  in  the  Inns  of  Court  in  England  preparatory  to  admission  to 
the  Bar  in  Ireland. 

I am,  consequently,  directed  to  communicate  to  the  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  the 
request  of  the  Commissioners,  that  they  will  be  good  enough  to  direct  copies  of  the  Rules 
of  the  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple  on  the  subjects  to  which  I have  referred  to  be  furnished 
to  me  for  the  use  of  the  Commissioners. 

I have,  therefore,  to  request  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  lay  this  communication  before 
the  Benchers  at  their  next  meeting. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

R.  B.  Armstong,  Esq.,  q.c.,  (Signed)  W.  Neilson  Hancock. 

Treasurer  Inner  Temple. 


[8.]  Letter  from  the  Sub-Treasurer  of  the  Inner  Temple  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Commission. 

Treasurer’s  Office,  Inner  Temple, 

Sir,  June  16,  1852. 

I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication,  dated  12th 
June  instant,  and  to  enclose  you,  for  the  information  of  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the 
University  of  Dublin,  a copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  upon  “ Legal  Education,” 
&c„  which  has  been  confirmed  and  adopted  by  the  four  Inns  of  Court.  I beg  further  to 
* A similar  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Treasurers  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  Gray’s  Inn. 
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add,  for  the  information  of  the  Commissioners,  “that  Students  who  have  entered,  or 
shall  enter  themselves  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  being  called  to  the  Irish  Bar,  are  not 
required  to  attend  the  Lectures,  or  to  make  the  payment  of  five  guineas,  mentioned  in  the 
8th  Regulation but  “ that  all  such  Students  who  shall  enter  with  the  avowed  intention 
of  being  called  to  the  Irish  Bar  may  be  allowed  to  attend  the  Lectures  and  Classes  on 
making  the  payments  provided  by  the  8th  and  10th  Regulations  respectively.” 

Any  further  information  required  I shall  be  happy  to  give  you. 

I am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  George  Bryant. 

W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.  Sub-Treasurer. 


Rules  of  [9.]  Rules  of  the  Four  Inns  of  Court  in  England  with  respect  to  Legal  Education,  and 
Cobkt^nEngland.  to  t^ie  uniformity  of  practice  as  to  the  admission  of  Students,  the  mode  of  keeping 
Terms,  and  the  calling  of  Students  to  the  Bar. 

By  orders  of  the  several  Societies  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  the  Middle  Temple,  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  Gray’s  Inn,  the  following  Report  has  been  adopted,  and  directed  to  be  carried 
into  effect ; and  the  Regulations  therein  suggested  are  now  the  Rules  of  the  four  Inns  of 
Court. 

To  the  Benchers  of  the  several  Societies  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  the  Middle  Temple,  the  Inner 

Temple,  and  Gray’s  Inn:  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  subject  of  Legal 

Education,  and  on  uniformity  of  practice  as  to  the  admission  of  Students,  the  mode  of 

keeping  Terms,  and  the  calling  of  Students  to  the  Bar. 

Legal  Education.  Your  Committee  have  considered  the  subjects  which  were  referred  to  them,  and  have  to 
report  to  the  several  Societies  that  they  have  agreed  on  the  following  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations : — 

1.  That  tne  four  Inns  of  Court  shall  act  in  concert  with  each  other  in  the  joint 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  uniform  system  for  the  Legal  Education  of  Students 
before  admission  to  the  Bar. 

2.  That  a Standing  Committee  or  Council  be  established,  to  consist  of  eight  Benchers, 
two  to  be  nominated  by  each  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  of  whom  four  shall  be  a quorum. 
The  Members  shall  remain  in  office  for  two  years,  and  each  Inn  shall  have  power  to  fill  up 
any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the  number  of  its  nominees  during  that  period.  To  this 
council  shall  be  intrusted  the  power  and  duty  of  superintending  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Education  of  the  Students,  and  of  arranging  and  settling  the  details  of  the  several  measures 
which  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  be  adopted. 

3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the  Students  the  means  of  obtaining  instruction 
and  guidance  in  their  legal  studies,  five  Readerships,  or  Professorships,  shall  be  established, 
which  shall  consist  of  the  three  Readerships  already  established  by  the  Societies  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  the  Inner  Temple,  and  Gray’s  Inn — viz.,  on  Jurisprudence  and  the  Civil 
Law,  the  Law  of  Real  Property,  and  the  Common  Law — and  also  of  a Reader  on  Equity 
to  be  named  by  the  Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  of  a Readership  on  Constitutional  Law 
and  Legal  History,  to  be  founded  by  the  four  societies  jointly.  The  Readers  shall  be 
appointed  for  a period  of  three  years,  and  the  Reader  on  Constitutional  Law  and  Legal 
History  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Standing  Council. 

4.  That  the  duties  of  the  Readers  (subject  to  regulation  by  the  Standing  Council)  shall 
consist  of  the  delivery  of  three  courses  of  Lectures  in  each  year,  of  the  formation  of  Classes 
of  Students,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  a more  detailed  and  personal  form  than 
can  be  supplied  by  general  Lectures,  and  of  affording  to  Students  generally  advice  and 
directions  for  the  conduct  of  their  professional  studies. 

5.  That  the  four  Inns  of  Court  shall  form  a common  fund,  by  annual  contributions,  the 
amounts  of  which  shall  be  mutually  agreed  on,  and  out  of  which  fund  shall  be  drawn  the 
stipends  to  be  assigned  to  the  Readers,  and  such  Studentships  as  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  conferred  upon  Students. 

6.  That  the  Lectures  and  Classes  of  the  Readers  shall  be  open  to  the  Students  of  all 
the  Societies  without  distinction,  subject  to  the  payment  of  such  fees  as  are  hereinafter 
• directed. 

7.  That  the  stipend  of  each  Reader  shall  be  three  hundred  guineas  per  annum,  and  such 
stipends,  and  also  the  expense  of  the  Studentships,  shall  be  wholly  defrayed  out  of  the 
common  fund  to  be  raised  by  the  contributions  of  the  several  Societies. 

8.  That  each  Student  shall  on  admission  pay  a sum  of  five  guineas,  which  shall  entitle 
him  to  attend  the  Lectures  of  all  the  Readers. 

9.  That  the  fund  composed  of  such  last-mentioned  payments  shall  be  annually  divided 
among  the  five  Readers  equally,  in  addition  to  their  stipends. 

10.  That  (subject  to  regulation  by  the  Council)  every  Student  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
•attend  such  classes  as  he  may  think  necessary,  upon  payment  of  a moderate  fee  to  the 
Reader,  but  care  shall  be  taken  by  the  Council  that  such  fees  shall  not  in  any  year  exceed 
the  sum  of  three  guineas. 

11.  That,  for  the  purposes  of  education,  the  legal  year  shall  be  considered  as  divided 
into  three  Terms  or  periods,  one  commencing  with  the  1st  of  November  and  ending  on  the 
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22d  of  December,  the  second  commencing  on  the  11th  of  January  and  ending  on  the  30th 
of  March,  and  the  third  commencing  on  the  15th  of  April  and  ending  on  the  31st  of  July, 
subject  to  a deduction  of  the  days  intervening  between  the  end  of  Easter  and  the  beginning 
of  Trinity  Term. 

12.  That  no  Student  shall  be  eligible  to  be  called  to  the  Bar  who  shall  not  either  have 
attended  during  one  whole  year  the  Lectures  of  two  of  the  Readers,  or  have  satisfactorily 
passed  a Public  Examination. 

13.  That  Public  Examinations  shall  be  instituted,  to  be  held  three  times  a year,  for  the 
Examination  of  all  such  Students  as  shall  be  desirous  of  being  examined  previously  to  being 
called  to  the  Bar,  and  such  Examinations  shall  be  conducted  by  at  least  two  Members  of 
the  Council  jointly  with  the  five  Readers,  and  Certificates  of  having  honourably  passed  such 
Examination  shall  be  given  to  such  Students  as  shall  appear  to  the  Examiners  to  be  entitled 
thereto. 

14.  That  such  Examinations  shall  be  held  in  Michaelmas  Term,  Hilary  Term,  and  Trinity 
Term. 

15.  That  as  an  inducement  to  Students  to  propose  themselves  for  Examination,  Student- 
ships shall  be  founded  of  fifty  guineas  per  annum  each,  to  continue  for  a period  of  three 
years,  and  one  such  Studentship  shall  be  conferred  on  the  most  distinguished  Student  at 
each  Public  Examination ; and  further,  the  Examiners  shall  select  and  certify  the  names  of 
three  other  Students  who  shall  have  passed  the  next  best  Examinations,  and  the  Inns  of 
Court  to  which  such  Students  belong,  may,  if  desired,  dispense  with  any  Terms,  not 
exceeding  two,  that  may  remain  to  be  kept  by  such  Students  previously  to  their  being 
called  to  the  Bar.  Provided  that  the  Examiners  shall  not  be  obliged  to  confer  or  grant 
any  Studentship  or  Certificate,  unless  they  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  Examination  of  the 
Students  they  select  has  been  such  as  entitles  them  thereto. 

1 6.  That  at  every  call  to  the  Bar  those  Students  who  have  passed  a Public  Examination, 
and  either  obtained  a Studentship  or  a Certificate  of  Honor,  shall  take  rank  in  seniority 
over  all  other  Students  who  shall  be  called  on  the  same  day. 

IT.  That  the  Standing  Council  shall  have  power  to  grant  dispensations  to  Students  who 
shall  have  been  prevented  by  any  reasonable  cause  from  complying  with  all  the  regulations 
as  to  the  attendance  on  Lectures  which  shall  from  time  to  time  be  established. 

18.  That  it  is  expedient  that  henceforward  there  should  be  uniformity  of  usage  at  the 
respective  Inns  of  Court  as  to  the  admission  of  Students  as  Members  of  those  Societies. 

19.  That  it  is  expedient  that  no  Attorney  at  Law,  Solicitor,  Writer  to  the  Signet,  or 
Writer  of  the  Scotch  Courts,  Proctor,  Notary  Public,  Clerk  in  Chancery,  Parliamentary 
Agent,  or  Agent  in  any  Court,  original  or  appellate,  Clerk  to  any  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or 
person  acting  in  any  of  these  capacities,  and  no  Clerk  of,  or  to,  any  Barrister,  Conveyancer, 
Special  Pleader,  Equity  Draftsman,  Attorney,  Solicitor,  Writer  to  the  Signet,  or  Writer  of 
the  Scotch  Courts,  Proctor,  Notary  Public,  Parliamentary  Agent,  or  Agent  in  any  Court, 
original  or  appellate,  Clerk  in  Chancery,  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  Clerk  to  any  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  or  of,  or  to,  any  officer  in  any  Court  of  Law  or  Equity,  or  person  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  any  such  clerks,  should  be  admitted  a Member  of  any  of  the  said  Societies  for 
the  purpose  of  being  called  to  the  Bar,  or  of  practising  under  the  Bar,  until  such  person, 
being  on  the  roll  of  any  Court,  shall  have  taken  his  name  off  the  rolls  thereof,  nor  until  he 
and  every  other  person  above  named  or  described  shall  have  entirely  and  bona  fide  ceased 
to  act  or  practise  in  any  of  the  capacities  above  named  or  described. 

20.  That  it  is  expedient  that  no  Member  of  any  of  the  said  Societies  should  be  allowed 
to  apply  for,  or  take  out,  any  Certificate  to  practise,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  as  a 
Special  Pleader,  or  Conveyancer,  or  Draftsman  in  Equity,  without  the  special  permission  of 
the  Masters  of  the  Bench  of  each  Society  respectively,  and  that  no  such  permission  should 
be  granted  until  the  Member  applying  shall  have  kept  twelve  Terms. 

21.  That  such  permission  should  only  be  granted  for  one  year  from  the  date  thereof,  but 
may  be  renewed  annually  by  order,  as  aforesaid. 

22.  That  it  is  expedient  that  no  person  be  allowed  to  obtain  any  such  Certificate  unless 
he  shall  have  attended  such  Lectures,  or  passed  such  an  Examination,  as  under  the  preceding 
Rules  would  be  necessary  to  entitle  him  to  be  called  to  the  Bar. 

23.  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  following  forms  should  be  adopted  by  the  said  Societies 
on  applications  for  admission  as  Members : — 

I, of , aged , the son  of , of , in  the  county  of (add 

father’s  profession,  if  any,  and  the  condition  in  life  and  occupation,  if  any,  of  the  applicant), 

, do  hereby  declare  that  I am  desirous  of  being  admitted  a Member  of  the  Honourable 

Society  of , for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Terms  for  the  Bar,  and  that  I will  not,  either 

directly  or  indirectly,  apply  for,  or  take  out,  any  Certificate  to  practise,  directly  or  indirectly, 
as  a Special  Pleader,  or  Conveyancer,  or  Draftsman  in  Equity,  without  the  special  permis- 
sion of  the  Masters  of  the  Bench  of  the  said  Society. 

And  I do  hereby  further  declare  that  I am  not  an  Attorney-at-Law,  Solicitor,  a Writer 
to  the  Signet,  a Writer  of  the  Scotch  Courts,  a Proctor,  a Notary  Public,  a Clerk  in  Chan- 
cery, a Parliamentary  Agent,  an  Agent  in  any  Court,  original  or  appellate,  a Clerk  to  any 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  nor  do  I act,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  such  capacity,  or  in  the 
capacity  of  Clerk  of,  or  to,  any  of  the  persons  above  described,  or  as  Clerk  of,  or  to,  any 
officer  in  any  Court  of  Law  or  Equity. 

Dated  this day  of . 

(Signature) 

3 A 
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Roles  of  We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify  that  we  believe  the  above-named to  be  a 

Cooet  in  Enchant)  gentleman  of  respectability,  and  a proper  person  to  be  admitted  a Member  of  the  said 
’ Society. 

Uniformity  in  the  ) 

admission  of  stu-  >-  Barristers  of 

dents,  and  in  the  ) 

mode  of  keeping  , 

Terms,  and  of  calling  Approved,  < 

Students  to  the  Bar.  1 r \ 

Treasurer,  or  in  bis  absence,  by  two  Benchers. 

24.  That  it  is  expedient  that  every  Member  of  the  said  Societies  should  have  kept  twelve 
Terms  before  being  called  to  the  Bar,  unless  any  Term  or  Terms  shall  have  been  dispensed 
with  under  the  15th  preceding  Rule. 

25.  That  it  is  expedient  that  every  Member  of  the  said  Societies  should  have  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one  before  being  called  to  the  Bar. 

26.  That  it  is  expedient  that  Members  of  the  said  Societies,  who  shall  at  the  same  time 
be  Members  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  London,  or  Durham,  should 
be  enabled  to  keep  Terms  by  dining  in  the  Halls  of  their  respective  Societies  any  three 
days  in  each  Term. 

2T.  That  Members  of  the  said  Societies,  who  shall  not  at  the  same  time  be  Members  of 
the  said  Universities,  should  be  enabled  to  keep  Terms  by  dining  in  the  Halls  of  then' 
respective  Societies  any  six  days  in  each  Term. 

28.  That  it  is  expedient  that  no  day’s  attendance  in  the  respective  Halls  should  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Term,  unless  the  Member  so  attending  shall  have  been 
present  at  the  Grace  before  Dinner,  during  the  whole  of  Dinner,  and  until  the  concluding 
Grace  shall  have  been  said. 

29.  That  it  is  expedient  that  no  Member  of  any  of  the  said  Societies,  desirous  of  being 
called  to  the  Bar,  should  be  so  called  until  the  name  and  description  of  such  Candidate 
shall  have  been  placed  upon  the  screens  bung  in  the  Halls,  Benchers’  Rooms,  and  Treasury 
or  Steward’s  Offices,  of  each  Society,  fourteen  days  in  Term  before  such  call. 

30.  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  name  and  description  of  every  such  Candidate  should 
be  sent  to  the  other  Inns  of  Court,  and  should  also  be  screened  for  the  same  space  of  time, 
in  their  respective  Halls,  Benchers’  Rooms,  and  Treasury  or  Steward’s  Offices. 

31.  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  above  regulations  as  to  screening  names,  &c.,  should 
be  applied  to  Members  seeking  Certificates  to  practise  as  Special  Pleaders,  Conveyancers, 
or  Equity  Draftsmen. 

32.  That  it  is  expedient  that  no  call  to  the  Bar  should  take  place  except  during  Term. 
And  that  such  call  should  be  made  on  the  same  day  by  the  several  Societies,  namely,  on 
the  16th  day  of  each  Term,  unless  such  day  happen  to  be  Sunday,  and  in  such  case  on  the 
Monday  after. 

33.  That  all  the  foregoing  Rules  and  Regulations  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  1st 
day  of  Trinity  Term  now  next  ensuing,  and  shall  apply  to  all  persons  entering  as  Students 
on  and  after  that  day,  and  also  to  all  existing  Students  who  shall  not  by  the  1st  day  of 
Trinity  Term  next  have  kept  more  than  four  Terms ; hut  all  other  Students  shall,  if  they 
desire  it,  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  Lectures  and  Classes,  and  be  entitled  to  submit 
themselves  to  Public  Examination  upon  the  same  terms,  and  subject  to  the  same  regulations 
as  are  hereby  made  applicable  to  Students  entering  on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  Trinity 
Term,  1852. 

The  Committee  have  abstained  from  framing  any  scheme,  or  making  any  suggestion,  as 
to  the  Fees  or  Dues  charged  by  the  Inns  of  Court  to  their  respective  Members,  or  the 
Deposits  on  the  Entrance  of  Students,  as  they  consider  that  these  are  matters  of  internal 
arrangement,  which  may  with  more  propriety  he  left  to  the  discretion  and  regulations  of 
the  Societies  respectively. 

Richard  Bethell,  Chairman 

John  Romilly. 

Ed.  B.  Sugden. 

J.  L.  Knight  Bruce. 

Edward  Ryan. 

S.  Lusiiington. 

R.  T.  Kindersley; 

John  Dodson. 

A.  E.  Cockburn. 

W.  P.  Wood. 

Biggs  Andrews. 

Richd.  Budden.  Crowder. 

Chas.  Jas.  Knowles. 

Wm.  John  Alexander. 

George  Rose. 

R.  B.  Armstrong. 

This  Report  has  been  confirmed,  and  is  now  acted  upon  by  all  the  four  Societies. 

(Signed)  Geo.  Bryant,  Sub-Treasurer. 


Henry  Hallam. 

Wm.  John  Broderip. 
Samuel  Turner. 
Archer  Ryland. 

John  Rolt. 

Henry  S.  Keating. 
Clement  T.  Swans  ton. 
Christopher  Temple. 
Spencer  II.  Walpole. 
Roundell  Palmer. 

J.  G.  Phillimore. 
Francis  Whitmarsh. 

G.  Long. 

John  G.  Teed. 

W.  Coulson. 
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[10.]  Letter  from  the  Steward  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Commission. 
gIRj  Lincoln’s  Inn,  June  29,  1852. 

I am  desired  by  the  Treasurer  of  this  Society  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
communication  of  the  12th  inst.,  and  in  reply  thereto,  to  forward  the  two*  documents 
herewith  enclosed,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  contain  all  the  information  desired  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  University  of  Dublin. 

I have  the  honour  to  he,  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  M.  Doyle, 

Steward. 


Lincoln’s  Inn. 


1.  As  to  the  admission  to  the  English  Bar  of  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin, 
and  of  those  who  are  not  Graduates  of  that  or  of  any  other  University. 

The  Rules  of  this  Inn  in  respect  of  the  qualifications  for  call  to  the  Bar  are  now  alike 
in  all  cases,  every  Student  being  required  to  keep  twelve  Terms’  Commons  in  the  Hall ; 
to  attend,  during  one  whole  year,  the  Public  Lectures  of  two  of  the  Readers,  or  to  pass 
satisfactorily  a Public  Examination,  and  to  he  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age.  On  his 
first  admission  to  the  Inn,  each  Student  has  to  pay  a sum  of  £30  5s.  6d.  for  stamps  and 
fees,  and  a further  sum  of  £5  5s.  for  admission  to  the  Lectures  of  the  Readers ; and 
before  keeping  Terms  for  the  Bar,  such  Students  as  have  not  kept  two  years’  Terms  at 
one  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  London,  or  Durham,  are  required 
to  deposit  a sum  of  £100.  To  keep  a Term,  Members  of  the  five  Universities  just  named 
are  to  dine  in  the  Hall  three  days,  all  other  Students  being  required  to  dine  six  days. 


Letter 

from  the  Steward 
of  Lincoln’s  Inn. 


Rules  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn. 

As  to  Graduates 
keeping  Terms  for 
the  English  Bar. 


2.  The  Regulations  with  respect  to  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  those  As  to  Graduates 
who  are  not  Graduates  of  that  or  of  any  other  University  keeping  Terms  at  Lincoln's  ^e IrishBa™S f0r 
Inn  preparatory  to  admission  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland. 

The  Deposit  of  £100  is  not  required  of  Students  who  keep  Terms  to  qualify  for  the 
Irish  Bar  alone,  whether  such  Students  are  of  College  or  not ; nor  are  such  Students 
required  to  pay  the  sum  of  £5  5s.  on  admission  to  the  Inn.  In  other  respects,  the  same 
regulations  as  apply  to  Students  qualifying  for  the  English  Bar  are  applicable  also  to 
Students  keeping  Terms  for  the  Irish  Bar. 


[11.]  Rules  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  Gray’s  Inn  with  respect  to  Graduates  of 
Universities  admitted  as  Students. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

At  a Pension  holden  the  20th  June,  1798 : 


Rules  of  Gray’s 
Inn. 

As  to  admission  of 
Graduates  of 
Universities. 


Ordered,  that  no  person  who  shall  have  been  admitted  into  any  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
since  the  24th  of  April  last,  or  who  shall  hereafter  be  admitted  (except  as  hereafter 
excepted),  shall  be  called  to  the  English  Bar,  unless  he  shall,  previous  to  his  keeping  any 
of  the  Terms  requisite  for  that  purpose,  have  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society 
to  which  he  belongs  the  sum  of  £100,  the  same  to  be  returned,  without  interest,  upon 
his  being  called  to  the  Bar  or  quitting  the  Society,  or,  in  case  of  his  death,  to  his  personal 
representative. 

Provided  that  this  Order  shall  not  extend  to  any  person  who  shall,  previous  to  his  being 
called  to  the  Bar,  produce  a Certificate  of  his  being  a Member  of  the  College  of  Advocates 
in  Scotland,  or  of  his  having  kept  two  years’  Terms  in  any  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  or  Dublin ; and  in  case  such  Deposit  as  aforesaid  shall  have  been  made,  the 
same  shall  be  immediately  returned  to  him  upon  his  producing  such  Certificate  as  is  above 
mentioned. 

At  a Pension  holden  the  28th  day  of  May,  1851 : 

Ordered,  That  Members  of  the  London  and  Durham  Universities  do  have  the  same 
privileges  as  the  Members  of  the  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin  Universities  with  respect 
to  calls  to  the  Bar  at  this  Inn. 

(A  Copy.)  (Signed)  Daniel  Boswood, 

Under-Steward. 


PART  III. 

[1.]  Letter  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  and  Dromore  to  the 
Commissioners. 

Palace,  Holywood, 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  February  25,  1852. 

As  Commissioners  appointed  for  inquiring  into  the  “ state  and  discipline”  of  the  Univer-  thetudy 

sity  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  I am  desirous  of  calling  your  attention  to  an  arrangement,  university1  of0 
which  I would  respectfully  suggest,  in  reference  to  its  Divinity  School,  by  which  the  benefit  Dublin, 
of  that  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  studies  of  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders  might  be  extended 
to  the  Graduates  of  the  Queen’s  University,  on  grounds  which,  while  not  interfering  with 

* The  second  document  was  the  Rules  of  the  Eour  Inns  of  Court  (p.  360).  A Copy  of  the  same  Rules 
was  sent  without  any  letter  or  observation  in  reply  to  the  application  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Middle  Temple. 


Letter  from 
the  Bishop  of 
Down. 

Admission  of 
Graduates  of  Queen’ 
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Letter  from 
the  Bishop  of 

Admission  of 
Graduates  of  Queen’s 
University  to  study 
Divinity  in  the 
University  of 
Dublin. 


the  course  of  secular  education  pursued  in  either  University,  would  afford  to  the  latter  the 
advantage  of  a systematic  course  of  Theological  training,  and  still  reserve  to  the  former  the 
exclusive  right  of  granting  the  necessary  Divinity  Testimonium  to  the  young  men  intended 
for  the  ministry  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 

The  many  applications  received  by  me  from  the  Undergraduates  of  the  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  for  admission  to  Holy  Orders  on  obtaining  their  Degree  in  Arts,  have  forced  the 
consideration  of  this  important  subject  upon  me.  It  appears  to  me  that  to  reject  them  on 
the  ground  of  their  not  having  obtained  a Divinity  Testimonium  from  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  would  be  practically  to  close  the  doors  of  the  Queen’s  University  against  the 
admission  of  all  Students  intended  for  the  Ministry,  and  to  deprive  some  of  a large  class  of 
persons  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended,  of  its  advantages.  In  my  opinion,  to  ordain 
Candidates  from  the  Colleges  of  that  University  without  having  passed  through  a systematic 
course  of  Theological  training  would  be  to  lower  the  standard  of  ministerial  requirements ; 
for  no  course  of  Theological  Lectures — such  as  that  which,  in  the  Belfast  College,  the 
Episcopal  Dean  of  Residences  voluntarily  delivers — can  be  a substitute  for  the  varied  and 
extended  course  of  instruction  in  Divinity  which  is  afforded  by  the  Professors  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

The  arrangement  which  I would  suggest  for  enabling  the  Graduates  of  the  Queen’s 
University  to  obtain  a Divinity  Testimonium  is,  that  they  should  attend  the  last  year  of  the 
course  of  Divinity  Lectures  delivered  to  the  Graduates  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; their 
attendance  on  the  Lectures  delivered  by  the  Dean  of  Residences  becoming  imperative ; and 
his  Examination,  and  Certificate  at  its  close,  to  be  deemed  and  taken  as  equivalent  to 
attending  the  year’s  Lectures  which  the  Students  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  attend  con- 
currently with  their  Undergraduate  Course.  Such  an  arrangement,  while  it  calls  for  no 
sacrifice  of  the  principles  or  constitution  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  confides  to  it  the 
instruction  and  care  of  the  Candidates  for  the  sacred  ministry,  would  remove  from  the 
Bishops  of  those  Dioceses  in  which  the  Queen’s  Colleges  have  been  established  any  just 
grounds  for  yielding  to  that  pressure  which  otherwise  must  eventually  compel  them  to 
ordain  Candidates  on  their  receiving  such  Theological  training  as  circumstances  will 
enable  to  be  supplied,  and  on  submitting  them  to  the  test  of  an  Ordination  Examination.--* 

The  arrangement  which  I have  suggested  would  not  be  without  its  precedent;  for 
Medical  Students  are  now  permitted,  on  payment  of  a small  sum  of  money,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  Lectures  of  the  Professors  in  the  Medical  School  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
without  having  matriculated  in  the  University. 

I trust,  therefore,  that  a similar  privilege  will  be  extended  to  the  Graduates  of  the 
Queen’s  University  ; and  that  no  mistaken  jealousy  will  operate  to  close  the  Divinity  School 
against  the  Students  of  a sister  University,  established  not  in  the  spirit  of  rivalry,  but  as  a 
handmaid,  to  co-operate  with  an  elder  and  honoured  sister  to  disseminate  widely  and  more 
generally,  among  all  classes,  a sound  and  liberal  secular  education. 


I am,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  your  faithful  servant, 
(Signed)  Robert  Down  and  Connor. 
To  the  Commissioners  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  &c.  &c. 


Letter  to  the  [2.1  Letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Commission  to  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows 
Provost  and  l j 

Senior  Bellows.  of  Trinity  College. 

Dublin  University  Commission, 

Gentlemen,  40,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  April  2,  1852. 

I have  been  directed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  to 
forward  to  you  a copy  of  a communication  which  they  have  received  from  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Down. 

The  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  this  communication  raises  a question  with  respect 
to  the  Divinity  School  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  which  is  deserving  of  your  most  mature 
consideration;  and  they  desire  me  to  request  the  favour  of  such  observations  on  the  letter 
of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  as  you  may  think  it  right  to  make. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen,  your  very  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  W.  Neilson  Hancock, 

To  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  Secretary, 

of  Trinity  College. 


[3.]  Letter  from  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Commission. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

Sir,  April  24,  1852. 

The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  desire  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a letter  from 
DMnlty  Udy  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  and  Dromore,  addressed  to  the  University  Commis- 
University  of  sioners.  \Ye  have  no  objection  to  transmit  to  the  Commissioners,  in  compliance  with  their 
Dublin.  request,  the  following  observations  on  that  letter,  although  we  cannot  refrain  from  express- 

ing our  regret  that  his  Lordship  did  not  think  fit  to  adopt  the  more  regular  course  of 
communicating  his  suggestions,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  University  itself. 


Letter  from  the 
Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows. 

Admission  of 
Graduates  of  Queen’s 
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His  Lordship’s  letter  contains  a proposition  for  admitting  to  our  Theological  School  a 
•class  of  Students  not  matriculated  in  the  University,  with  some  considerations  urged  as 
arguments  in  favour  of  that  proposition. 

His  proposition  is  this  : — 

“ The  arrangement  which  I would  suggest  for  enabling  the  Graduates  of  the  Queen’s 
University  to  obtain  a Divinity  Testimonium  is,  that  they  should  attend  the  last  year  of  the 
Course  of  Divinity  Lectures  delivered  to  the  Graduates  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ; their 
attendance  on  the  Lectures  delivered  by  the  Dean  of  Residences  becoming  imperative ; and 
his  Examination,  and  Certificate  at  its  close,  to  be  deemed  and  taken  as  equivalent  to 
attending  the  year’s  Lectures  which  the  Students  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  attend 
concurrently  with  their  Undergraduate  Course.” 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  make  some  general  observations  on  this 
proposition : 

When  Her  Majesty’s  Government  decided  on  creating  the  office  of  “ Deans  of  Residences” 
in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  it  was  not  intended  (if  we  have  been  rightly  informed)  that  they 
should  be  Professors  or  Lecturers.  Their  sole  duty  was  understood  to  be,  the  moral  and 
spiritual  charge,  and  religious  instruction,  of  the  Students  residing  in  the  licensed  boarding- 
houses in  connexion  with  the  Colleges.  The  following  is  all  we  can  find  in  the  Statutes  of 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  bearing  upon  this  subject : — 

“ That  for  the  better  maintenance  of  moral  and  religious  discipline  in  the  licensed 
boarding-houses,  such  Clergymen  or  Ministers  as  we  shall,  from  time  to  time,  by  Warrant 
under  Our  Sign  Manual,  appoint  Deans  of  Residences,  shall  have  the  moral  care  and  spiritual 
charge  of  the  Students  of  their  respective  creeds  residing  in  the  licensed  hoarding-houses. 

“ That  the  Deans  of  Residences  shall  have  authority  to  visit  the  licensed  boarding-houses 
in  which  Students  of  their  respective  creeds  reside,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  religious 
.instruction  to  such  Students;  and  shall  also  have  power,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Bishop,  Moderator,  or  other  Ecclesiastical  authority,  respectively,  to  make  regulations  for 
the  due  observance  of  the  religious  duties  of  such  Students,  and.  for  securing  their  regular 
attendance  on  Divine  Worship — such  regulations,  before  coming  into  force,  to  be  laid  before 
the  President,  and  certified  by  him,  as  not  interfering  with  the  general  discipline  of  the 
College  ; but  in  case  the  said  President  shall  find  that  such  rules  do  interfere  with  such 
discipline,  in  such  case  he  shall  have  power  to  send  back  the  same  to  such  Dean  for 
reconsideration  and  amendment  in  that  respect. 

“ That  no  Clergyman  or  Minister  shall  be  competent  to  assume  or  continue  to  hold  the 
office  of  Dean  of  Residences  unless  approved  by  the  Bishop,  Moderator,  or  constituted 
authority  of  his  Church  or  religious  denomination. 

“ That  the  Registrar  shall,  at  the  commencement  of  every  Collegiate  Session,  furnish 
each  Dean  of  Residences  with  a list  of  the  names  and  residences  of  the  Students  of  his 
religious  persuasion  who  may  reside  in  the  licensed  boarding-houses. 

“ That  each  Dean  of  Residences  shall,  at  the  termination  of  every  Collegiate  Session, 
report  to  the  President  on  the  general  conduct  of  the  Students  under  his  moral  care  and 
spiritual  charge,  in  the  licensed  boarding-houses ; and  on  the  manner  in  which  discipline, 
regarding  such  Students,  has  been  observed  in  the  several  licensed  boarding-houses  in  which 
they  reside.”* 

The  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  however,  proposes  to  add  to  the  duties  thus  defined, 
that  of  delivering  a Course  of  Theological  Lectures,  of  such  extent  as  to  be  fairly  consi- 
dered a substitute  for  the  instruction  given  to  Students  in  Divinity  during  the  first  year  of 
their  Course  in  this  University.  We  do  not  perceive  that  the  Charter  or  Statutes  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  contain  any  provision  which  would  enable  the  Heads  of  the  Queen’s 
University  to  impose  this  duty  upon  the  “ Deans  of  Residences and  his  Lordship  does 
not  explain  in  what  way,  or  by  what  authority,  he  proposes  to  bind  them  to  undertake  that 
labour. 

It  has  always  been  understood,  and  is,  we  believe,  the  fact,  that  the  Deans  of  Residences 
receive  no  salaries  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  Is  it  likely 
that  competent  scholars  will  be  found  to  undertake,  on  such  terms,  the  onerous  and  respon- 
sible additional  duty  of  educating  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders  ? The  Deans  of  Residences 
must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  selected  from  such  of  the  neighbouring  Clergy  as  are 
beneficed  in  the  diocese ; and  as  the  law  does  not  exempt  them  from  residence  in  their 
livings,  the  time  and  attention  they  must  necessarily  give  to  their  parochial  duties  will 
render  it  impossible  for  them,  in  addition  to  the  superintendence  of  the  other  Students,  to 
provide  a sufficient  Theological  education  for  a class  of  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Is  there  any  security,  or  reasonable  probability,  that  the  Deans  of 
Residences  will  always  be  qualified,  as  scholars  and  theologians,  for  the  discharge  of  the 
duty  which  the  Bishop  proposes  to  confide  to  them  ? They  are  not  required  by  the  Charter 
or  Statutes  of  the  Colleges  to  undergo  any  previous  Examination,  or  to  produce  any  such 
test  of  their  qualifications  for  discharging  this  duty,  as  would  place  them  on  a level  with 
the  Professors  of  this  University.  It  appears  by  the  extracts  already  quoted  from  the 
Statutes  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  that  the  Deans  of  Residences  are  nominated  by  the 
Crown,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Bishop ; but  no  provision  appears  to  have  been  made 
for  requiring  from  the  Candidates  for  that  office  any  evidence  of  classical  or  theological 
attainments.  The  duty  of  giving  Theological  Lectures  was  not  contemplated  by  the  Crown 
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* Letters  Patent  for  increasing  the  number  of  Professors  in  each  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  and  constituting 
Eules,  Statutes,  and  Ordinances  for  the  Government  of  the  same.  Dublin,  1S50.  (pp.  23,  24.) 
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Letter  fboji  the  in  the  appointment  of  the  Deans  of  Residences.  Their  acquirements,  therefore,  as  scholars 
P“ZfE!iI°B  aQd theologians,  were  not  necessarily  taken  into  account;  and  the  public  have  no  assurance 

' that  the  persons  selected,  however  well  qualified  to  superintend  the  moral  and  religious 

Admission  of  conduct  of  the  Students,  will  he  found  competent  to  discharge  the  very  different  functions 

UniTersHy°toitudn'S  Divinity  Professors.  It  is,  therefore,  clearly  unreasonable  to  expect  that  this  University 
Divinity  in  the  y should  consent  to  confide  to  the  Deans  of  Residences  any  portion  of  the  education  of  our 
University  of  Divinity  Students. 

ublin-  In  this  University,  the  Theological  instruction  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  keeping 

Terms  in  Divinity,  during  the  first  year  of  the  Divinity  Course,  is  given  by  Archbishop 
King’s  Lecturer  in  Divinity  and  his  eight  Assistants.  There  are  also  additional  courses  of 
Lectures  given  by  the  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  his  three  Assistants,  by  the  Professor  of 
Biblical  Greek,  the  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  the  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
and  the  Professor  of  Irish,  of  which  many  Divinity  Students  avail  themselves. 

The  Bishop  appears  to  have  taken  for  granted  that  the  proposed  Lectures  of  the  Deans 
of  Residences  will  be  a fair  and  adequate  substitute  for  the  Lectures  of  all  the  above-named 
Professors,  and  their  Assistants.  This  appears  to  us  unreasonable ; for  it  is  plainly  impos- 
sible that  one  man,  however  highly  gifted,  could  afford  to  the  Students  under  his  care  the 
same  advantages  that  are  here  provided  by  the  united  labours  of  so  many  Professors  and 
Lecturers.  His  Lordship’s  proposition,  therefore,  calls  upon  the  University  to  receive  as 
equivalent  to  a year  of  our  Divinity  Course,  a very  inferior  amount  of  Theological  educa- 
tion, to  be  conducted  by  a single  individual,  and  which  must  necessarily  be  very  much  below 
that  portion  of  our  Divinity  Course  which  it  is  proposed  to  supersede. 

It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  in  this  University  the  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  communicated  in  the  Undergraduate  Course, 
constitutes  practically  a most  important  and  indispensable  part  of  the  preparatory  educa- 
tion of  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  For  if  these  subjects  did  not  form  a part  of  our 
general  Undergraduate  Course,  the  studies  now  prescribed  to  Candidates  for  Orders 
would  be  seriously  deficient ; it  is  only  because  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
in  the  elements  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  form  an  essential 
part  of  the  Undergraduate  Course,  read  by  all  Candidates  for  Orders,  that  we  are  enabled 
to  compress  into  so  short  a time  as  two  years  the  studies  necessary  for  Theological 
training. 

In  the  Queen’s  University,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  a Degree  in  Arts  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply,  even  in  the  case  of  members  of  our  Church,  any  acquaintance,  however  super- 
ficial, with  the  letter  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  fundamental  Evidences  of  Christianity,  or 
Moral  Philosophy.*  The  Bishop’s  proposal,  therefore,  calls  upon  us  to  accept  the  Lectures 
of  the  Deans  of  Residences,  as  a substitute  not  only  for  the  first  year  of  a Divinity  Stu- 
dent’s professional  course,  but  also  for  the  Catechetical  Lectures  of  his  two  Freshman 
years,  and  for  the  whole  course  of  Ethics  (including  Moral  Philosophy  and  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity),  which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  studies  of  Undergraduates  in  this 
University. 

This  would  have  the  effect  of  making  a very  serious  reduction  in  the  amount  of  literary 
acquirements  hitherto  deemed  necessary  for  our  Divinity  Testimonium.  If  we  agree  to 
such  a proposal  we  should  become  instrumental  in  sending  forth  a class  of  Students  who 
had  received  an  education  very  inferior  to  that  now  given.  How  far  it  is  necessary  or 
desirable  to  introduce  into  the  ministry  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  men  of  this  inferior  educa- 
tion is  a question  for  the  consideration  of  the  Bishops.  But  if  such  a measure  should  be 
resolved  upon  by  them,  we  think  it  scarcely  reasonable  that  this  University  should  be 
required  to  make  provision  for  the  education  of  such  Students,  much  less  send  them  forth 
with  our  Divinity  Testimonium,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  would  necessarily  have 
the  effect  of  placing  them  on  a level  with  those  who  have  passed  through  our  full  and  com- 
plete course.  It  would  be  manifest  injustice  to  the  well-educated  Student  to  put  a man  of 
lower  attainments  on  an  equality  with  him  in  point  of  professional  or  academic  rank  and 
privileges. 

Let  it  be  assumed,  however,  that  these  difficulties  can  be  met,  and  that  a course  of  Theo- 
logical instruction  can  be  provided  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  which  may  be  regarded  as  fairly 
equivalent  to  the  first  year  of  our  Divinity  Course;  there  remains  another  objection  to  the 
Bishop’s  proposal.  W e cannot  see  how  (consistently  with  the  constitution  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges)  any  superintendence  by  the  heads  of  those  institutions,  or  of  the  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity, can  be  exercised  over  the  Lectures  so  delivered  to  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders  in  our 
Church.  The  Certificates  given  by  the  Dean  of  Residences  to  Students  who  have  attended 
his  proposed  Lectures  in  Theology  must,  therefore,  be  private  Certificates,  not  sanctioned 
or  recognised  by  his  College.  But  when  this  University  receives  ad  eundem  the  terms  kept 

* By  the  “Ordinances  regulating  the  Conditions,  Forms,  and  Subjects  of  the  Degree,  Diploma,  and  Honor  Exa- 
minations for  the  year  1852,”  published  by  the  Queen’s  University,  5th  March,  1862,  and  sanctioned  by  the  late 
and  present  Lord  Lieutenant,  we  find  the  subjects  of  the  Examination  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  pre- 
scribed as  follows : — 

“1.  Group  A — Required  from  all  Candidates — The  Latin  Language  and  Literature.  The  Greek  Language 
and  Literature.  A Modern  Foreign  Language.  Mathematics. 

‘ ‘ 2.  Special  Groups,  in  at  least  one  of  which  the  Candidates  must  answer : — 

“Group  B.— English  Philology  and'  Criticism.  Logic.  Metaphysics,  or  (in  place  of  Metaphysics,  at  the  election 
of  the  Candidate),  Political  Economy  and  Jurisprudence. 

“Group  C — Chemistry.  Natural  Philosophy. 

“Group  D — Zoology.  Botany.  Physical  Geography.” 

In  none  of  these  “Groups”  is  there  any  mention  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Moral  Philosophy,  or  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity. 
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at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  we  do  so,  not  on  the  attestation  of  an  individual  Professor  or  Lee-  Letter  from  the 
turer,  irresponsible  to  any  higher  authority,  but  upon  the  attestation  of  the  University  itself.  R0'  je^^,3ENI0R 

The  Bishop’s  proposal  calls  upon  us  to  depart  from  this  rule,  and  to  receive  the  Certificate  

of  an  individual  Professor  or  Lecturer,  whose  Lectures  are  not  recognised  or  authorized  by  ^mission  of  , 
the  University  to  which  he  belongs,  and  over  which  that  University  does  not  so  much  as  university  to  study* 
profess  to  exercise  any  control.  Divinity  in  the 

Having  made  these  general  remarks  on  the  proposition  which  the  Bishop  of  Down  p“^8ltyof 
and  Connor  has  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Dublin  University  Commissioners, 
it  only  remains  to  offer  some  observations  on  the  arguments  by  which  he  recommends  it  for 
adoption. 

1.  His  Lordship  states,  that  to  refuse  to  receive  Graduates  of  _ the  Queen’s  Colleges  as 
Candidates  for  Ordination,  on  the  ground  of  their  not  having  obtained  a Divinity  Testimo- 
nium from  the  University  of  Dublin,  “would  be  practically  to  close  the  doors  of  the  Queen’s 
University  against  the  admission  of  all  Students  intended  for  the  ministry,  and  to  deprive 
some  of  a large  class  of  persons  for  whose  benefit  it  [the  Queen’s  University]  was  intended, 
of  its  advantages.” 

But  it  never  was  understood  that  the  Queen’s  Colleges  were  intended  for  the  benefit 
or  education  of  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders  in  our  Church.  On  the  contrary,  any  such 
object  was  studiously  disavowed  in  the  debates  in  Parliament  which  took  place  at  the 
foundation  of  those  Colleges,  and  is  plainly  inconsistent  with  their  Statutes  and  Constitu- 
tion. We  do  not  see,  therefore,  that  there  is  any  hardship  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
doors  of  the  Queen’s  University  are  closed  to  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders  in  our  Church, 
inasmuch  as  that  University  was  never  intended  by  the  Legislature  to  be  made,  directly  or 
indirectly,  a seminary  of  Theological  education.  Its  Charter  is  so  worded  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  it  to  confer  Degrees  in  Divinity  ; and  we  cannot  perceive  that  any  of  those 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended  are  injured  by  the  fact — of  which  they  have  had  full 
notice — that  the  Queen’s  University  makes  no  provision  for  the  education  of  Students  in 
Theology.  Divinity  Students  are  precisely  the  class  of  persons  for  whose  benefit  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  were  not  intended.  It  was  one  of  the  compacts  with  the  nation,  perfectly 
well  understood  at  the  foundation  of  the  Colleges,  that  Theology  should  be  excluded  from 
their  curriculum  of  studies.  It  is  no  greater  hardship,  therefore,  to  members  of  our 
Church  than  it  is  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  country,  that  these  Colleges  do  not  profess 
to  educate  our  Clergy,  and  that  Students  designed  for  Holy  Orders  must  seek  elsewhere 
their  professional  qualification.  It  would  seem,  on  the  contrary,  that  any  attempt  to 
make  this  use  of  them,  in  an  indirect  way,  would  be  a breach  of  faith  with  the  public, 
introducing  into  the  constitution  of  those  Colleges  an  element  that  was  not  only  not 
contemplated,  but  was  actually  repudiated  and  studiously  excluded  by  the  Legislature  in 
their  foundation. 

2.  His  Lordship  says,  that  the  arrangement  he  proposes  “ would  call  for  no  sacrifice 
of  the  principles  or  constitution  of  Trinity  College,  confides  to  it  the  instruction  and  care 
of  the  Candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  would  remove  from  the  Bishops  of  those  Dioceses 
in  which  the  Queen’s  Colleges  are  established  any  just  grounds  for  yielding  to  that 
pressure  which  must  eventually  compel  them  to  ordain  Candidates  on  their  receiving  such 
Theological  training  as  circumstances  will  enable  to  be  supplied,  and  on  submitting  them 
to  the  test  of  an  Ordination  Examination.” 

In  reply  to  this  statement,  we  would  observe,  that  his  Lordship’s  proposal  involves  the 
whole  principle  of  receiving  ad  eundem  the  Degrees  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  a measure 
which,  we  conceive,  would  be  subversive  of  the  principles  and  constitution  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege. To  admit  Students  who  are  not  Graduates  in  Arts  to  the  Lectures  of  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  is  contrary  to  our  Statutes,  and  we  could  not,  therefore,  concede  this 
privilege  to  the  Graduates  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  without  first  admitting  them  ad  eundem. 

But  this  would  call  for  a very  serious  sacrifice  of  the  principles  of  this  University ; it  would 
require  us  to  consent  to  place  on  a level  with  our  own  Graduates  and  those  of  the  English 
Universities,  Students  who,  however  respectable,  have  received  a very  different,  and,  in 
our  judgment,  an  inferior  education. 

His  Lordship  appears  to  us  to  have  somewhat  overstated  the  matter,  when  he  says  that 
his  proposal,  if  adopted,  would  “ confide  to  this  University  the  care  of  the  Candidates  for 
the  sacred  ministry.”  If  we  understand  his  proposition  aright,  it  does  not  confide  to  us 
the  care  of  those  Candidates  whom  he  proposes  to  send  from  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  for 
more  than  one  year.  It  permits  Divinity  Students  to  obtain  their  elementary  education 
elsewhere,  and  therefore,  in  fact,  takes  away  from  this  University  the  care  of  them  during 
the  whole  of  their  Undergraduate  Course. 

We  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  nature  or  the  amount  of  the  “ pressure”  of  which  his 
Lordship  speaks,  and  which  he  conceives  must  ultimately  compel  the  Bishops  to  admit  as 
Candidates  for  Holy  Orders  a class  of  persons  who  have  confessedly  received  a very 
imperfect  education.  If  this  pressure  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  fully  educated 
men,  in  sufficient  numbers,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Church,  we  are  unable  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  so  large  a proportion  of  the  Students  educated  here  find  curacies  m Eng- 
land, and  ultimately  settle  themselves  as  clergymen  in  that  country.  We  think  this  could 
scarcely  have  continued  to  be  the  case,  as  it  has  been,  for  many  years,  if  the  supply  of 
well-educated  men  was  so  very  much  below  the  demand  as  to  cause  a pressure  upon  the 
Bishops,  compelling  them  to  admit  to  Holy  Orders  a class  of  Students  of  inferior  Theolo- 
gical attainments.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  pressure  must  be  of  a different  nature. 
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Letter  froji  the  proceeding  from  a different  quarter,  and  if  so,  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  there  is 
*"35^?“  a real  danger  of  any  considerable  number  of  our  Bishops  being  induced  by  the  solicitations 

' of  individuals,  to  receive  unqualified  or  uneducated  persons  into  the  ministry  of  the  Church 

Admission  of  _ We  are  well  aware  that  there  is  no  law  or  canon  of  the  Church  binding  the  Bishops  to 
UniveKity°tostudyS  receiye  the  Students  educated  in  this  University,  or  in  either  of  the  English  Universities, 
Divinity  in  the  in  preference  to  those  educated  elsewhere.  It  is  only  because  public  opinion,  their 

Dublin”*7  °f  Lordships’  own  conviction,  and  the  manifest  interests  of  religion,  concur  in  demanding  a 

regular  education,  that  the  Bishops  have,  for  so  many  years,  insisted  on  an  University 
Degree,  and  of  late  years  a distinct  Theological  training,  as  necessary  for  admission  to 
Holy  Orders.  We  trust  that  the  same  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church  will  enable 
their  Lordships  to  resist  any  pressure  that  may  be  applied  to  induce  them  to  lower  the 
qualifications  of  Candidates  for  the  sacred  ministry.  But  this  University  can  never  consent 
to  give  its  Divinity  Testimonium  except  to  those  who  have  received  a complete  and 
regular  education.  If,  with  God’s  blessing,  we  continue  to  send  forth  men  of  piety,  and 
zeal,  and  learning,  such  as  now  adorn  the  ranks  of  the  Clergy  who  have  been  educated  here, 
we  have  no  fears  that  any  external  pressure  can  have  the  effect  of  compelling  our  Bishops 
to  select  their  Clergy,  or  the  Rectors  to  select  their  Curates,  from  men  of  inferior 
attainments. 

And  here  it  may  be  well,  perhaps,  to  observe,  that  what  the  Heads  of  this  University 
value  in  this  matter,  and  are  resolved  at  all  risks  to  retain,  is  not  “ the  exclusive  right  of 
granting  the  necessary  Divinity  Testimonium  to  young  men  intended  for  the  ministry” — as 
the  Bishop  expresses  it — but  the  privilege  of  educating  those  young  men  in  the  best  manner 
that  circumstances  render  practicable,  and  of  granting  “ the  necessary  Divinity  Testimo- 
nium” to  those  alone  over  whose  education  we  have  had  full  control,  and  of  whose 
proficiency  we  have  reasonable  assurance. 

3.  His  Lordship  observes  further,  “ that  the  arrangement  he  has  suggested  is  not  without 
a precedent ; that  Medical  Students  are  now  permitted,  on  payment  of  a small  sum  of 
money,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Lectures  of  the  Professors  of  the  Medical  School  of 
Trinity  College,  without  having  matriculated  in  the  University.” 

This  statement  is  founded  on  a misapprehension  of  the  facts.  All  Medical  Students  are 
matriculated  in  the  University,  and  are  required  to  be  so  matriculated  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  40  Geo.  III.  c.  84.  Even  though  they  have  been  already  matriculated  in  Arts, 
they  must  also  be  matriculated  as  Medical  Students  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  the 
Lectures  of  the  Medical  School;  and  the  “small  sum  of  money,”  alluded  to  by  the 
Bishop,  is,  in  fact,  a matriculation  fee,  appointed,  by  the  Act  referred  to,  to  be  paid  on 
matriculation. 

But  it  is  probable  that  what  his  Lordship  meant  to  say  was,  that  Students  not  matricu- 
lated in  Arts  are  admitted  to  the  Lectures  of  the  Medical  School ; and  that  this  forms  a 
precedent  for  the  admission  of  Students,  who  are  not  matriculated  in  Arts,  to  the  Lectures 
of  the  Divinity  School.  But  even  with  this  correction,  the  parallel  does  not  hold  good, 
nor  does  the  case  of  such  Medical  Students  afford  any  precedent  in  favour  of  the  Bishop’s 
proposal. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  Students  who  are  matriculated  in  Medicine  only,  and  are  not 
Students  of  the  University  in  Arts : but  of  these  the  University  takes  no  cognizance, 
except  so  far  as  retaining  over  them  the  right  of  expulsion  if  they  should  misconduct 
themselves.  They  cannot  proceed  to  any  Degree  in  Medicine  or  Surgery,  nor  are  they 
admissible  to  examination  for  the  Diploma  in  Surgery.  They  receive  no  public  Testimo- 
nium or  Certificate  under  the  College  Seal,  nor  any  other  recognition  from  the  University. 
Their  matriculation  has  reference  to  their  connexion  with  the  College  of  Physicians,  not 
with  Trinity  College.  When  they  have  completed  their  curriculum,  the  Professors  are 
allowed  to  give  them  Certificates,  which  are  received  by  the  College  of  Physicians,  and 
some  other  Medical  and  Surgical  educational  bodies.  They  are  admissible  to  examination 
■ for  the  Licence  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  sometimes  obtain  Medical  Degrees  in 

Edinburgh  or  London ; but  this  University  takes  no  cognizance  of  them,  beyond  their 
matriculation,  until  they  have  become  Students  in  Arts. 

W e have  entered  into  this  full  examination  of  the  Bishop’s  letter  in  deference  to  the 
wish  expressed  by  the  University  Commissioners,  that  we  should  give  it  our  mature  con- 
sideration, and  furnish  them  with  our  observations  upon  it.  But  it  appears  to  us  that  a 
fundamental  question  of  great  moment  is  necessarily  involved  in  his  Lordship’s  proposal, 
and  that,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  remove  the  difficulties  already  discussed,  this  question 
would  remain  to  be  decided  before  the  University  could  adopt  the  very  serious  alteration 
in  the  regulations  of  our  Divinity  School  which  the  Bishop  has  recommended. 

His  Lordship  asks  us  to  admit  Graduates  in  Arts  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  to  attend  a 
portion  of  their  professional  education  in  Divinity  in  this  University,  and  to  receive  from 
the  University  a Divinity  Testimonium.  It  is  evident  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  that 
this  would  be  a distinct  recognition  of  their  Degree  in  Arts,  and  that  similar  privileges 
would  immediately  be  claimed  in  favour  of  other  professions ; thus  the  general  question 
would  be  raised  of  receiving  all  Graduates  of  the  Queen’s  University  to  a full  ad  eundem 
in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

We  do  not  wish  to  go  fully  into  this  larger  question  at  present,  as  it  is  not  properly 
now  before  us.  We  only  desire  to  remark,  that  the  Bishop’s  proposition  does,  in  fact, 
demand  a virtual  ad  eundem  for  the  Graduates  in  Arts  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  who  are 
Students  in  Divinity,  inasmuch  as  he  asks  us  to  admit  them  to  the  privilege  of  attending 
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the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  and  his  Assistants,  a privilege  which  is  only  granted  to 
our  own  Students  after  they  have  answered,  or  are  in  the  class  that  have  answered,  for 
their  first  Degree  in  Arts. 

His  Lordship  must  perceive  that  this  is  a question  of  very  grave  and  serious  moment, 
which  must  be  considered  on  its  own  merits,  and  which  we  cannot  permit  to  be  carried  by 
a side-wind.  The  system  of  education  established  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  differs,  essen- 
tially and  avowedly,  from  that  of  the  old  Universities.  It  is  founded  upon  the  Professorial 
system  of  the  foreign  Universities,  and  has  studiously  rejected  the  Tutorial  and  Collegiate 
system  of  our  own  country.  The  Queen’s  University  was  intended  by  its  founders  to 
bring  the  higher  branches  of  instruction  within  the  reach  of  a class  of  persons  who  were 
virtually  excluded,  or  supposed  to  be  excluded,  from  University  education,  by  various 
causes  ; and  so  long  as  it  keeps  to  this,  its  proper  object,  we  feel  no  jealousy  of  it,  but  on 
the  contrary  we  wish  it  every  possible  success.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  clearly  unrea- 
sonable to  require  the  old  Universities  to  receive  ad  cundem,  to  all  the  privileges  of  their 
own  Graduates,  those  who  are  educated  under  a system  so  very  different — a system  which 
aims  chiefly  at  communicating  information,  or  the  means  of  acquiring  information,  to  a 
totally  different  class  of  Students,  and  treats  as  a secondary  thing  that  which  we  would 
regard  as  properly  deserving  the  name  of  education,  and  which  the  old  Universities  secure 
by  the  preparatory  general  and  Classical  studies  which  they  insist  upon,  by  the  religious 
influences  and  associations  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  by  the  relationship  of  the 
Tutor  and  Pupil,  and  by  the  Collegiate  discipline  generally. 

This  is  especially  the  case  with  Students  in  Divinity  in  this  University,  who  are  all 
bound  to  residence  during  their  Divinity  Course.  Their  attendance  on  Divine  Service  in 
the  College  Chapel,  the  religious  duties  required  of  them  as  Members  of  a Collegiate 
Society,  and  the  instruction  they  receive  from  the  University  pulpit,  constitute  no  small  or 
unimportant  part  of  their  Theological  education,  in  the  true  sense  of  that  word.  All  these 
influences  and  associations  are  wanting  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
admit  that  any  courses  of  Lectures  delivered  by  the  Deans  of  Residences  could  be  a sub- 
stitute for  any  part  of  the  preparation  for  Holy  Orders  which  is  provided  here. 

We  say  this  without  any  wish  to  represent  our  own  system  as  perfect,  or  all  that  we 
could  desire.  We  are  conscious  of  defects  in  it,  which  we  hope,  when  practicable,  to  see 
supplied.  But  we  conceive  that  the  constitution  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  from  the  very 
intention  of  their  founders,  is  unfavourable  to  Theological  training.  They  were  intended 
to  educate  a class  of  persons  who  have  hitherto  never  thought  of  coming  to  the  University. 
They  were  intended  to  bring  education,  and  especially  practical  education,  to  the  doors  of 
those  who,  in  this  country,  would  perhaps  have  refused  to  receive  it  at  the  hands  of  the 
old  Universities.  We  are  not  influenced  by  any  feeling  of  hostility  towards  such  an  object. 
We  wish  the  experiment  all  good  speed  and  success.  We  are  convinced  that  the  best 
interests  of  this  University  will  be  promoted  by  everything  that  spreads  education  and  a 
thirst  for  knowledge.  But  we  cannot  consent  to  place  on  a level  with  our  own  Graduates 
those  who  have  received  a confessedly  inferior  education.* 

On  the  whole,  we  regret  to  be  obliged  to  say,  that  we  cannot  consent  to  adopt  the  arrange- 
ment recommended  to  us  by  the  Bishop,  not  only  because  it  is  open  to  the  special  objections 
we  have  stated,  but  chiefly  because  it  involves  the  general  proposition  of  receiving  ad 
eundem,  the  Degrees  of  the  Queen’s  University. 

I have  only  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  on  receiving  the  Bishop’s  letter,  I was  directed 
by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  to  submit  it  to  the  two  University  Professors  of  Divinity, 
who  both  appear  to  entertain  the  same  view  of  the  question  that  lias  been  taken  by  the 
Board.  I subjoin  their  replies  : and  I beg  leave  also  to  refer  to  their  answers  to  a series  of 
questions  proposed  to  them  by  the  Commissioners,  in  their  Papers  No.  3 and  No.  4.  These 
answers  contain  some  valuable  remarks  bearing  on  the  present  subject,  in  which  .the  Provost 
and  Senior  Fellows  entirely  concur. 

Signed,  by  order  of  the  Board, 

Thomas  Luby,  d.d. 

Registrar. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  University  Commission. 


[4.]  Letter  from  the  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of  Raphoe,  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity,  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

My  dear  Dr.  Luby,  April  24,  1852. 

I beg  to  enclose  you  the  Bishop  of  Down’s  letter,  and  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
theBoard,  to  express  my  opinion  upon  its  contents.  I shall  not  go  into  the  details  of  his  plan, 
as  I conclude  that  the  board  could  not,  for  a moment  entertain  the  idea  of  substituting  for 

* We  do  not  urge  that  the  course  of  studies  prescribed  for  the  Degree  in  Arts  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  is  much 
more  limited  than  that  required  by  this  University : and  that  in  point  of  time  it  occupies  one  year  less.  It  is 
possible  to  attain  a Degree  in  Arts  in  the  Queen’s  University  without  any  knowledge  of  Logic,  Metaphysics, 
Astronomy,  or  Natural  Philosophy : all  which  are  essential  to  the  B.A.  Degree  here.  But  we  have  already 
said  that  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  called  upon  on  the  present  occasion  to  go  into  the  general  subject  of  ad  eundem. 
Degrees. 
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Letter  from  the  the  Lectures  of  Archbishop  King’s  Divinity  Lecturer  and  his  Assistants  the  instruction  com- 
Arcudeacon  of  municated  by  the  Deans  of  Residences,  of  whose  character  as  Theologians,  and  their  fitness 
Ivaphoe.  for  superintending  instruction  in  Divinity,  however  respectable  they  may  be  otherwise,  the 

Admission  of  Board  can  have  no  means  of  judging.  The  question  is  simply  this, — will  the  Provost  and 

Graduates  of  Queen’s  Senior  Fellows  consent  to  any  arrangement  by  which  the  Graduates  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
tothetudy  may  be  admitted  to  attend  the  Divinity  part  of  our  Course,  and  to  obtain  the  requisite 
University  of  Certificate. 

Dublin-  Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that  our  system  of  education  should  be  regarded  as  a whole,  whose 

parts  are  so  organized  and  arranged  as  to  conduce  to  one  end.  Our  preparatory  Course, 
valuable  in  itself,  contributes  largely  to  the  success  of  our  professional  studies ; and  the 
Professors  in  the  several  departments  are  aware  of  the  degree  of  proficiency  and  know- 
ledge that  should  be  attained  by  the  Students,  and  on  w'hich  they  may  fairly  reckon.  The 
late  alterations  in  our  Undergraduate  studies  seem  to  have  been  made  in  order  to  unite  more 
closely  the  preparatory  with  the  professional  coui-se ; and  the  catechetical  instruction  com- 
municated in  the  first  two  years,  the  Logics,  Ethics,  and  Evidences  of  Christianity,  appointed 
to  be  read  in  the  last  year,  are  evidently  connected  with,  and  made  the  basis  of,  our.  Divinity 
studies.  But  it  is  plain  that  this  would  be  altogether  interfered  with  and  deranged  by  the 
proposed  plan,  which  would  distinctly  declare,  that  our  Course  of  Classics,  Mathematics, 
Logics,  Moral  and  Experimental  Philosophy — the  result  of  the  experience  and  consideration 
of  years — should  be  cast  aside,  and  another,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  and  which  is  as  yet 
almost  untried,  should  be  adopted  in  its  place.  If  a preparatory  course  be  valuable  as  an 
introduction  to  professional  studies,  it  should  be  such  a one  as  from  our  own  experience  we 
can  sanction  and  approve. 

Nor  do  I think  that  the  analogy  from  the  Medical  School  bears  upon  the  question.  We 
recognise  by  the  conferring  of  Degrees  no  Medical  Student,  except  those  who  are,  or  have 
been,  Students  in  Arts  ; all  others  are  connected  with  us  only  by  being  allowed  to  attend 
the  Lectures  of  our  Professors,  and  the  whole  system  arises  from  our  connexion,  by  virtue 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  with  the  College  of  Physicians.  The  Lectures  of  the  Professors 
in  the  Divinity  School  are  open  to  the  public,  but  the  College  confers  its  Certificates  only 
on  its  own  Students.  We  believe  that  the  training  of  Candidates  for  the  Ministry  (expressly 
stated  to  be  the  object  principally  contemplated  in  the  founding  of  the  institution)  requires 
a special  preparatory  education,  a mental  and  moral  discipline,  over  which  the  College 
carefully  and  intently  watches,  and  this  preparatory  and  Professional  training  alone  we  are 
responsible  for  to  the  Church. 

We  are  warned  that  the  Bishops  may  ordain  Students  from  the  Queen’s  Colleges  without 
requiring  Divinity  Certificates,  and  thus  a body  of  men  without  a systematic  Theological 
education  may  obtain  an  entrance  into  the  ministry.  The  Bishops  of  the  United  Church 
now  possess,  and  sometimes  exercise,  the  power  of  ordaining  Candidates  without  requiring 
Certificates  of  attendance  on  Divinity  Lectures,  and  we  have  never  remonstrated  against 
this,  their  unquestioned  power.  If  a sense  of  duty  to  the  Church  does  not  prove  sufficiently 
strong  to  enable  the  Prelates  in  whose  dioceses  these.  Colleges  are  situated  to  resist  appli- 
cations for  irregular  ordinations,  I have  no  doubt  that  public  opinion  would  soon  come  to 
then-  assistance,  and  prevent,  by  an  expression  of  general  disapprobation,  this  injury  to  our 
Church.  The  Bishop  of  Down  is  not,  perhaps,  aware,  that  the  Queen’s  College  Students 
could  not  become  Divinity  Students  in  the  Professor’s  class  without  a new  Statute,  or 
being  admitted  ad  eundem ; and  it  is  a matter  of  serious  consideration,  whether  the  Statute 
regulating-  the  Professor’s  duties,  &c.,  should  be  altered  for  such  a cause,  or  whether,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  should,  by  admitting  their  Degrees,  identify  ourselves  with  a system 
so  different  from  ours,  founded  altogether  on  different  principles,  and  intended  for  a different 
class  of  Students. 

I must  confess,  too,  that  I think  there  are  existing  facilities  for  entering  Holy  Orders 
quite  sufficient  for  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  Our  College  at  present  not  merely 
supplies  the  demands  of  our  own  Church,  but  in  a great  degree  of  England  and  the  colo- 
nies. Is  a larger  supply  required  ? The  comparative  ease  with  which  the  Clerical  pro- 
fession is  attained,  and  the  prospect  of  an  immediate,  though  small,  income,  induce  many 
young  men  of  slender  means  to  enter  the  Ministry,  and  take  Priest’s  Orders.  That  income 
fails,  or  an  increasing  family  involves  them  in  embarrassment  and  distress,  which  their 
position  in  the  Church  prevents  them  from  endeavouring  to  remove,  by  adopting  any  other 
profession.  As  a Trustee  for  the  last  few  years  of  the  Fund  for  the  Relief  of  the  Clergy, 
I know  the  privations  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  in  this  impoverished  country,  and 
I would  hesitate  at  assisting  in  any  plan  that  would  give  still  greater  facilities  for  entering 
the  Ministry. 


It  seems  never  to  have  been  part  of  the  plan  of  the  founders  of  these  Colleges,  that  they 
should  in  any  sense  become  Theological  Schools.  At  first  they  -were  intended  to  be  Com- 
mercial and  Agricultural  Schools,  for  the  middle  classes  of  Irish  society.  Whether  then- 
utility  has  been  increased  by  their  University  character,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  but  from 
every  phase  of  their  existence,  as  recognised  in  Parliament,  Theological  teaching-  seems  to 
have  been  carefully  excluded ; and  if  any  such  has  been  superadded,  it  would  almost  seem 
to  be  in  contradiction  to  their  original  plan.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  as  we  have 
hitherto  permitted  them  to  proceed  without  notice  or  remonstrance,  though  it  was  believed 
by  many  that  they  would  prove  injurious  to  our  interests,  so  I would  venture  to  suggest  we 
should  continue  to  do,  leaving  their  Students  to  pursue  whatever  course  their  patrons  might 
suggest  for  obtaining  Orders,  and  not  consenting  to  interfere  on  their  account,  or  from  any 
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apprehension  of  being  stigmatized  with  illiberal  jealousy,  with  the  well-considered  arrange- 
ments of  our  own  University. 

In  fine,  I cannot  conceive  anything  more  likely  to  injure  our  Divinity  School  which, 
.unlike  the  Medical,  is  so  essentially  connected  with  the  University,  than  the  adoption  of  such 
a plan,  which  would  entail  on  us  a certain  evil,  to  avoid  or  obviate  a problematical  danger. 
It  would  disturb,  or  nullify,  our  admirable  Undergraduate  Course ; it  would  introduce  an 
invidious  distinction  between  our  Divinity  Students ; and  would  endanger  our  connexion 
and  interchange  of  Degrees  with  our  sister  Universities  in  England. 

I would  only  add,  that  if  the  experiment  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  (for  as  yet  it  is  only 
an  experiment)  should  fail,  we  would  incur,  in  assenting  to  the  proposed  plan,  the  danger 
of  a precedent  fraught  with  evil,  by  an  interferance  with  the  most  important  parts  of  our 
system,  without  any  equivalent  advantage. 

I am,  Dear  Dr.  Luby,  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Jos.  H.  Singer, 

. Rev.  Dr.  Luby,  Registrar,  &c.  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity. 
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[5.]  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  MacNeece,  d.d.,  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in 
Divinity,  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University. 


Letter  from 
Rev.  Thomas 
MacNeece,  d.d. 


Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Admission  of 

My  DEAR  Dr.  Luby,  April  7,  1852.  Graduates  of  Queen’s 

I have  read  the  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  which  you  sent  to  me;  and  Divinity  in  the 
as  the  Board  does  me  the  honour  of  asking  my  opinion  on  the  proposal  contained  in  it,  I Univcrsityof Dublin. 
Lave  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I think  they  ought  decidedly  to  reject  it. 

As  regards  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  it  is  certain  they  were  never  intended  to  be  seminaries 
for  the  education  of  the  Clergy  of  any  religious  denomination.  The  office  of  the  Deans  of 
Residences,  the  only  Ecclesiastical  officers  attached  to  them,  was  to  supply  pastoral  super- 
intendence and  religious  instruction  to  all  the  Students  in  the  Colleges,  belonging  to  the 
Churches  in  which  they  were  respectively  Pastors ; and  the  Colleges  themselves  were 
designed  to  be  what  was  called  unsectarian.  Maynooth  was  available  for  the  education  of 
persons  destined  for  Holy  Orders  in  the  Church  of  Rome  ; Trinity  College  served  a similar 
purpose  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  England  ; and  the  Presbyterians  had  their  own 
Theological  seminaries.  But  the  Queen’s  Colleges  were  distinguished  from  all  these  by 
their  being  intended  to  give  a purely  secular  and  liberal  education  to  persons  of  every 
creed;  and  also  by  their  constitution,  which  renders  persons  of  every  sect  admissible  to  bo 
Teachers  and  Governors  in  those  Institutions. 

Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Bishop’s  proposal  contravenes  this,  their  peculiar  object 
and  character.  It  converts  the  Deans  of  Residences  into  Divinity  Professors,  and  the 
Colleges  themselves  into  preparatory  training  schools  for  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders, — 
and  asks  Trinity  College  to  complete  the  Theological  education  which  they  had  left  unfin- 
ished. I am  of  opinion  that  Trinity  College  cannot  reasonably  be  asked  to  make  such  a 
sacrifice  of  its  principles  as  this  would  require.  The  Divinity  School  is  an  integral  portion 
.of  our  University  system.  To  separate  the  Theological  education  of  Candidates  for  Holy 
Orders  from  education  in  Arts,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  false  in  principle,  and  in  its  results 
unfavourable  to  the  cause  of  religious  learning.  Even  in  the  case  of  Medical  Students, 
which  the  Bishop  appeals  to  in  support  of  his  proposal,  the  University  does  not  recognise 
the  principle  of  the  severance  of  professional  from  general  education;  for  no  Medical 
.Degrees  or  Diplomas  are  conferred  on  them  unless  they  have  matriculated  as  Students  in 
Arts.  It  is  true,  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Professors  are  permitted  to  give  Certificates  of 
attendance  on  their  Lectures ; but  this  arises  from  the  connexion  of  Trinity  College  with 
the  College  of  Physicians; — and  it  may  also  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  Students 
receiving  such  purely  professional  education  are  deemed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  public, 
sufficiently  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  profession.  But  the  case  of  a Cler- 
gyman is  very  different,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  duties  which  he  is  called  on  to  perform, 
he  needs,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  individual,  that  large  and  general  cultivation  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  which  our  University  system  is  meant,  as  far  as  possible 
•to  secure. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  Students  proposed  to  be  admitted  to  our  Divinity  School  have 
received  a University  education.  True  ; but  it  is  that  of  a University  established  on  very 
different  principles  from  ours,  and  with  which  we  are  not  connected;  and  whose  Students, 

I trust,  will  never  be  admitted  ad  eundem  with  us  until  time  has  shown  how  its  system 
works,  and  whether  we  can  concede  to  it  such  a privilege  consistently  with  a proper  regard 
to  our  own  character  and  standing.  Besides,  the  interests  of  the  Church  require  us  to 
adopt  the  course  I counsel.  For,  if  there  be.  some  one  body  responsible  for  the  education 
of  Candidates  f<jr  the  Ministry,  the  sense  of  this  responsibility,  and  the  infl uencc  of  public 
opinion,  will  afford  some  security  that  a sound  and  progressively  improving : system  of 
education  will  be  afforded  them.  But  if  the  responsibility  be  divided  between  two  different 
and  differently  constituted  bodies,  this  security  will  be  grievously  impaired. 

Further,  if  the  proposed  union  of  the  two  Universities  were  effected,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  'Confine  our  efforts  for  improving  the  education  of  our  Divinity  Students  to  such 
of  them  as  were  our  own  alumni ; at  least  this  holds  good  in  respect  to  our  whole,  education 
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in  Arts,  and  in  the  Divinity  Course  of  the  Junior  year ; and.  consequently,  the  extern 
Students  could  only  share  in  the  improvements  which  might  he  introduced'  during  the 
Senior  Divinity  year;  and  yet,  by  giving  them  Our  Divinity  Testimonium,  we  should  make 
ourselves  responsible  for  their  training,  over  which  we  should  have  so  little ' control. 
Finally,  I would  express  a very  strong  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the  Church  require  that 
the  Candidates  for  her  Ministry  should  be  educated  wholly  and  entirely  in  an  institution 
Protestant  in  its  constitution,  and  whose  Governors  and  Teachers  are  members  of  the 
Church.  I am  convinced  the  Clergy  of  the  country  generally  will  take  the  same  view  of 
the  question,  and  that  Incumbents  will  refuse  to  nominate  to  curacies  persons  who  have 
graduated  in  Colleges  which  were  neither  intended  nor  are  adapted  for  the  education  of 
Candidates  for  the  Ministry,  and  so  will  relieve  the  Bishops  from  that  pressure  to  which 
the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  apprehends  they  may  be  subjected. 

I remain,  yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  Thomas  MacNeece, 

Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer. 

May  15,  1852. 


Letter  to  the  [6.]  Letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Commission  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Down. 

Bishop  of  Down.  ..  . . . . 

Dublin  University  Commission,  40,  Trinity  College, 

My  Lord,  Dublin,  May  22,  1852. 

I have  been  directed  by  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  University  of  Dublin  to 
forward  to  you  a copy  of  the  answer  which  they  have  received  from  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows  to  the  proposition  contained  in  your  letter  of  the  25th  of  February  last ; and  also 
copies  of  the  letters  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer 
in  Divinity  on  the  same  subject. 

The  Commissioners  desire  me  to  request  the  favour  of  such  observations  on  these  com- 
munications as  you  may  think  it  right  to  make. 

I have  the  honour  to  be  your  Lordship’s  very  obedient  servant,’ 

(Signed)  War.  Neilson  Hancock. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Down. 


Letter  from  the  [7.1  Letter  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  and  Dromore,  to  the 
Dishop  of  Down.  COMMISSIONERS. 
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Palace,  Holywood, 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  June  23,  1852. 

I beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  22nd  ultimo,  and  of  the 
copy  of  the  answer  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  University  Commissioners ; and  I beg  leave,  before  making  any  observa- 
tions respecting  that  Answer,  to  disclaim  all  intention  on  my  part  of  being  irregular  in  the 
course  which  I have  adopted.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  my  humble  judgment  that 
Commissioners  having  been  specially  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  and  discipline  of  the 
University,  “ the  more  regular  course”  was  that  which  I have  pursued,  namely,  to  communi- 
cate my  suggestions  directly  to  those  Commissioners,  and  not,  “ in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
University  itself,”  whose  “ state  and  discipline  ” were  to  become  the  subjects  of  that 
inquiry.  My  object  in  communicating  those  suggestions  at  all  was  rather  with  a view  to  aid 
the  Commissioners  in  devising  a remedy  for  difficulties  which  confessedly  exist,  and 
which,  I venture  to  predict,  must  sooner  or  later  be  met,  than  to  prescribe  one  myself, 
without  reference  to  anything  that  might  reasonably  be  urged  by  the  Board  of  Trinity 
College  against  those  suggestions.  And  having  carefully  considered  the  “ observations”  of 
the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  on  my  letter,  I would  now  offer  for  your  consideration 
another  proposal,  which  will  render  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  occupy  your  time  in  discuss- 
ing the  duties  of  the  Deans  of  Residences,  and  their  qualifications  to  give  preparatory 
instruction  to  Divinity  Students,  and  which  will  also  relieve  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows 
from  assuming  “ that  a Course  of  Theological  Instruction  can  be  provided  in  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  which  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  equivalent  to  the  first  year  of  their  Divinity 
Course.” 

The  proposal  which  I would  now  respectfully  submit  for  your  consideration  is  this : — 
That  the  Graduates  of  the  Queen’s  University,  who  shall  be  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders, 
shall  (instead  of  being  admitted  to  the  last  year's  Course  of  Divinity  Lectures  delivered  in 
Trinity  College,  on  obtaining  the  Episcopal  Dean  of  Residences’  Certificate,  as  recom- 
mended in  my  former  letter),  be  admitted  to  the  Examination  of  Archbishop  King’s 
Divinity  Lecturer,  and  in  the  event  of  their  passing  that  Examination,  be  eligible  to  proceed 
with  the  Graduates  of  Trinity  College,  who  shall  have  also  passed  it,  in  the  subsequent 
Divinity  Course  provided  for  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  and  become  entitled,  with  them, 
on  completing  that  Course,  to  a Divinity  Testimonium.  By  an  arrangement  of  this  nature, 
the  Heads  of  Trinity  College  will  have  ample  means  of  judging  of  the  fitness  or  otherwise 
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of  the  Graduates  of  the  Queen’s  University  to  be  admitted  to  attend  their  Divinity  Lectures,  Letter  from  the 
and  should  they  be  found  duly  qualified  for  the  purpose,  I conceive  that  no  objection  can  Btsnop  op  Do'VN- 
reasonably  be  made  to  the  source  from  whence  their  information  was  derived,  provided  that  Admission  of 
information  be  sufficient  in  quantity  and  amount.  Graduates  of  Queen’s 

I admit  that  my  present  proposal  would,  equally  with  my  former  one,  involve  the  ^Ynitv' tt<j1etudy . 
principle  of  receiving  ad  eundem  the  Degrees  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  favour  of  Candi-  University  of  Dublin, 
dates  for  Holy  Orders;  but  should  this  be  thought  so  objectionable,  it  might  be  guarded 
against  by  a provision  in  the  Statutes,  though  the  ground  assigned  by  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows  for  refusing  to  admit  ad  eundem  the  Graduates  of  the  Queen’s  University 
is,  that  they  receive  an  inferior  education,  and  that  ground,  I am  satisfied,  is  untenable,  and 
cannot  be  maintained. 

I am  aware  that  the  Queen’s  Colleges  were  not  intended  directly  for  the  benefit  or 
education  of  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  but  I cannot  concur  with  the  statement  made 
by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  “ that  the  Queen’s  University  makes  no  provision  for  the 
education  of  Students  in  Theology,”  unless  by  that  statement  be  meant,  that  no  provision 
is  made  out  of  the  public  funds  for  the  endowment  of  a Theological  Chair.  So  far  from 
it  being  contemplated  “ that  Theology  should  be  excluded  from  their  Curriculum  of  studies,” 

I find  that  provision  is  expressly  made  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  with  respect  to  private 
endowments,  “ for  enabling  and  maintaining  Lectures  and  other  forms  of  religious  instruc- 
tion for  the  use  of  such  Students  of  the  said  Colleges  respectively,  as  shall  be  desirous  of 
receiving  the  same.”  And  I am  quite  sure  that  when  His  Grace  the  Lord  Primate  contem- 
plated, as  he  at  one  time  did,  the  founding,  in  conjunction  with  others,  a Theological  Chair 
in  the  Belfast  College,  he  did  not  apprehend  that  his  doing  so  “ would  be  a breach  of  faith 
with  the  public.” 

I regret  that  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  formed  so  low  an  estimate  of  the 
.character  of  the  education  imparted  to  the  Students  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges ; and  I cannot 
but  regard  that  estimate  as  based  on  very  imperfect  information.  The  Students  are  repre- 
sented by  them  as  receiving  “ an  inferior  education,”  and  as  being  men  of  “ lower  attain- 
ments.” These  observations,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  are  both  unmerited  and 
unprovoked ; and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  Queen’s  Colleges  have  been  founded 
and  chartered  by  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  “ for  the  better  advancement  of  learning 
among  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  in  Ireland,”  and  that  Professors  of  the  highest 
attainments  in  their  respective  departments  have  been  appointed  to  thcip,  selected  solely 
for  their  superior  fitness  and  qualifications,  it  cannot  but  be  a matter  of  regret  that  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  should  have  used  expressions  so  calculated  to  reflect  unfavour- 
ably on  both  the  Professors  and  Students  of  those  Colleges.  * 

And  now,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  having  laid  before  you,  for  your  consideration, 
another  proposal,  which  I trust  may  remove  the  objections  raised  to  my  former  one  by  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  I am  not  without  hope  that  the  discussion 
of  this  subject  will  lead  to  opening  the  doors  of  the  Divinity  School  of  Trinity  College, 
without  any  sacrifice  of  its  principles  or  constitution,  to  a class  of  Students  which,  I am 
satisfied,  will  not  be  found  wanting  in  the  attainment  of  those  high  and  holy  qualifications 
which  should  adorn  the  Christian  Ministry. 

I am,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  your  very  faithful  Servant, 

(Signed)  Robert  Down  and  Connor. 

To  the  Commissioners  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


[8.]  Letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Commission  to  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows 
of  Trinity  College. 

Dublin  University  Commission, 
40,  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

Gentlemen,  October  11,  1852. 

I am  directed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  University  of  Dublin  to  forward 
to  you  the  enclosed  copy  of  a letter  which  they  have  received  from  the  Lord  Bishop  ot 
Down  upon  the  subject  discussed  in  his  Lordship’s  former  communication  of  the  25th  of 
February  last,  and  your  reply  of  the  24th  of  April,  and  they  desire  me  to  request  the 
favour  of  such  observations  as  you  may  wish  to  make  in  reference  to  the  suggestions 
contained  in  this  letter  from  his  Lordship. 

In  case  the  proposal  now  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Down  should  not  meet  with  your 
concurrence,  the  Commissioners  would  gladly  receive  from  you  the  suggestion  of  any  other 
arrangement  by  which  Graduates  of  the  Queen’s  University  might  be  enabled  to  obtain  a 
Divinity  Testimonium  or  Certificate  from  the  Professors  of  the  University  of  Dublin 
without  being  under  the  necessity  of  going  through  the  entire  Course  of  studies  prescribed 
for  Students  in  Arts  in  Trinity  College. 

I am  further  desired  to  request  your  attention  to  the  following  passages  m your  letter  to 
me  of  the  2 4 th  of  April,  viz. : — 

“ Thus  the  general  question  would  be  raised,  of  receiving  all  Graduates  of  the  Queen’s 
University  to  a lull  ad  eundem  in  tlie  University  of  Dublin.” 


Letter  to 
tite  Provost  and 
Senior  Fei.lows. 

As  to  the  admission 
of  Graduates  of  the 
Queen’s  University 
to  study  Divinity  in 
the  University  of 
Dublin,  and  as  to 
admission  of  Gradu- 
ates and  Students  of 
the  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity to  ad  eundem 
privileges  in  the 
University  of  Dublin . 
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Letter  to 
the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows. 

As  to  the  admission 
of  Graduates  of  the 
Queen’s  University 
to  study  Divinity  in 
the  University  of 
Dublin,  and  as  to 
admission  of  Gradu- 
ates and  Students  of 
the  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity to  ad  eundem 
privileges  in  the 
University  of  Dublin. 


“ We  do  not  wish  to  go  fully  into  this  larger  question  at  present,  as  it  is  not  properly 
now  before  us.”  1 J 

I am  directed  also  to  mention,  that  in  the  Charter  of  the  Queen’s  University  it  is 
provided,  “ that  the  Chancellor  and  Senate  shall  have  the  power  of  admitting,  by  special 
grace,  Graduates  of  other  Universities  to  similar  and  equal  Degrees  in  the  Queen’s 
University.”  And  in  the  Royal  Statutes  of  each  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  it  is  provided, 
“that  any  Student  who  shall  have  pursued  part  of  his  collegiate  Studies  in  any  one  of  the 
Colleges  founded  under  the  8th  & 9th  Vic.,  chap.  66,  or  in  any  University  capable  of 
granting  Degrees  in  the  several  Faculties  of  Arts,  Law,  and  Medicine,  shall  he  permitted, 
from  the  opening  of  the  College,  on  passing  the  prescribed  Examinations,  to  take  corre- 
sponding rank  in  this  College  [of  Belfast,  Cork,  or  Galway] ; and  also  to  compete  for 
Scholarships  of  the  corresponding  year,  provided  he  shall  not  hold  at  the  same  time  a 
Scholarship  or  other  office  of  emolument  in  any  University,  or  College  of  an  University.” 
The  Commissioners  are  anxious  to  be  informed,  in  reference  to  the  preceding  extracts 
if  in  your  judgment  there  is  any  objection  to  conceding  to  Students  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges’ 
and  to  Graduates  of  the  Queen’s  University,  privileges  corresponding  to  those  which  are 
thus  offered  in  these  several  Institutions  to  Students  of  Trinity  College,  and  to  Graduates 
of  the  University  of  Dublin. 


I have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen,  your  very  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Secretary. 
To  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College. 


Letter  from 
the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows. 

Admission  of 
Graduates  of  the 
Queen’s  University 
to  study  Divinity  in 
the  University  of 
Dublin,  and  admis- 
sion of  Graduates 
and  Students  of  the 
Queen’s  University 
to  ad  eundem 
privileges  in  the 
University  of  Dublin. 


[9.]  Letter  from  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Commission- 

Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

Sir,  November  9,  1852. 

I am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  11th  of  October, 
enclosing  a copy  of  a second  letter  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Commissioners  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  requesting  such  observations  as  the  Provost 
and  Senior  Fellows  may  wish  to  make  in  reference  to  the  suggestions  contained  therein. 
You  have  also  stated,  that  in  case  his  Lordship’s,  proposal  should  not  meet  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Board,  the  Commissioners  would  gladly  receive  the  suggestion  of  any 
arrangement  by  which  Graduates  of  the  Queen’s  University  might  be  enabled  to  obtain  a 
Divinity  Testimonium  from  the  Professors  of  this  University,  without  going  through  the 
entire  Course  of  studies  prescribed  for  Students  in  Arts  of  Trinity  College. 

The  only  observation  which  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  think  it  necessary  to  make 
on  this  second  suggestion  of  his  Lordship  is,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  difFer  essentially 
from  the  first ; and  that  most  of  the  reasons  which  have  been  urged  by  them  against  the 
former  proposal  apply  also  to  the  latter.  To  these  reasons,  as  stated  in  their  former 
communication,  they  respectfully  refer  the  Commissioners. 

The  Provost  and  Senior  Feilows  are  unable  to  suggest  any  arrangement  by  which 
Graduates  of  the  Queen’s  University  may  obtain  a Divinity  Testimonium  here,  without 
passing  through  the  entire  Course  of  studies  prescribed  for  Students  in  Arts  in  this 
University.  To  do  so  would,  in  fact,  be  to  condemn  their  own  system,  or  at  least,  to 
pronounce  a large  portion  of  it  superfluous.  It  wrould  also  inevitably  lead  to  a material 
change  in  that  system ; for  it  is  obvious  that  the  Board  could  not  continue  to  insist  upon 
an  expenditure  of  time  and  labour  in  the  case  of  their  own  Students  which  would  be 
dispensed  with  in  that  of  others. 

Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  have  directed  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  certain  clauses 
in  the  Charter  of  the  Queen’s  University,  empowering  that  body  to  receive  Students  and 
Graduates  from  other  Universities  ad  eundem ; and  have  desired  to  be  informed  whether, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  there  is  any  objection  to  allow  corre- 
sponding privileges  to  the  Students  and  Graduates  of  the  Queen’s  University. 

I am  directed  by  the  Board  to  say,  that,  in  their  judgment,  there  are  insuperable  objec- 
tions to  such  reciprocity.  The  Course  of  studies  in  the  Queen’s  University  is  so  different 
from  that  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  that  they  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  admitted  as 
equivalent.  In  the  obtaining  of  a Degree  in  Arts  in  the  Queen’s  University  a Student  may 
omit  the  studies  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Astronomy,  or  Natural  Philosophy ; and,  what 
they  regard  as  a matter  of  still  greater  moment,  he  may  omit  receiving  any  instruction  in 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  or  in  Moral  Philosophy.  All  these  studies  are  essential  to  a 
Degree  in  Arts  in  this  University. 

Inobjectingtotheinterchange  of  privileges  here  suggested,  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows 
are  taking  no  unusual  course.  Universities,  similar  to  the  Queen’s  University,  are  in  exist- 
ence in  England,  and  have  now  been  in  operation  for  some  years,  but  their  Degrees  have 
not  been  recognised  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  There  are  also  Universities  in  Scotland,  of 
still  greater  antiquity,  whose  Degrees  are  not  received  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin. 
Their  systems  of  education  being  altogether  different,  cannot  be  admitted  by  these  Univer- 
sities as  co-ordinate  with  their  own.  The  same  objection  applies  with  full  force  to  admissions 
ad  eundem  of  the  Students  of  the  Queen’s  University. 

In  reference  to  a paragraph  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Bishop  of  Down’s  letter  to  the  Corn- 
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missioners,  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  beg  leave  to  express  their  regret  that  their  Lexter  from 
reply  to  his  Lordship’s  former  Letter  should  have  been  supposed  to  have  reflected  unfa- 

vourably  on  both  Professors  and  Students  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  The  Provost  and  

Senior  Fellows  do  not  doubt  that  the  Professors  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  are  men  “ of  the  Admission  of 
highest  attainments  in  their  respective  departments,”  and  that  they  have  been  “ selected  Queers  University 
solely  for  their  superior  fitness  and  qualifications.”  Many  of  them  were  educated  in  Trinity  to  study  Divinity  in 
College,  and  are  amongst  the  most  distinguished  members  of  this  University;  and  the  Provost  ^^^and^mis 
and  Senior  Fellows  have  marked  their  sense  of  the  high  literary  eminence  of  others,  by  sion  of  Graduates  ' 
conferring  upon  them  the  distinction  of  an  Honorary  Degree.  And  in  adverting  to  the  and  Students  of  the 
Students — as  having  received  an  inferior  education  to  that  given  to  Divinity  Students  here  ^u^nc’“,i^“verSlty 
— it  was  without  the  slightest  intention  of  insinuating  that  the  information  imparted  was  privileges  in  the 
inferior  in  its  kind,  or  conveyed  in  an  imperfect  manner.  The  inferiority  to  which  they  University  of  Dublin, 
adverted  consisted  in  the  omission  of  certain  subjects  of  study,  which  are  regarded  by  them 
as  essential  parts  of  every  system  of  liberal  education. 

Signed,  by  Order  of  the  Board, 

Thomas  Luby,  d.d., 

Registrar. 

To  the  Secretary  to  the  University  Commission. 


[10.]  * Letter  from  the  Provost  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Commission. 


Sir,  Provost’s  House,  April  15,  1853.  The  adraission  of 

Early  in  the  month  of  April,  in  last  year.  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  gnidui^^ttie 
University  of  Dublin  brought  before  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  a proposition  of  the  Lord  ^study  Divhdty  in 
Bishop  of  Down  for  our  giving,  on  certain  conditions,  our  Divinity  Testimonium  to  Graduates  the  University  of 
of  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland ; and  this  proposition  was,  with  some  modification,  Dublin, 
again  brought  before  the  Board  in  October  last. 

I dissented  from  the  answer  sent  by  the  Board  to  each  application  ; and  on  the  latter 
occasion,  I formally  entered  my  dissent  on  the  Registry,  stating,  that  though  I agreed  with 
the  Board  in  not  acceding  to  the  actual  proposition  of  the  Bishop  of  Down,  yet  I dissented 
from  their  answer,  “ inasmuch  as  I would  admit  ad  eundem  from  the  Queen’s  University 
at  least  such  Graduates  in  Arts  as  should,  like  our  own  Students,  seek  a Divinity  Testimo- 
nium by  attendance  on  a two  years’  Course  of  Lectures  and  Examinations.” 

I understand  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  to  print  in  the 
Appendix  to  their  Report  the  Correspondence  relative  to  the  Bishop  of  Down’s  proposition ; 
and  as  the  answer  of  the  Board,  through  their  Registrar,  goes  forth  properly  and  techni- 
cally as  that  of  the  “ Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,”  I think  it  right  to  record  a statement  of 
my  own  individual  opinion  by  thus  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners. 

I have  the  honour  to  be  your  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Richard  MacDonnell, 

Provost  of  Trinity  College. 


W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d., 
Secretary  to  the  Dublin  University  Commission. 


PART  IV. 

[1.]  Letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Commission  to  Richard  Griffith,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  r. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works.  ' — . ’ 

Dublin  University  Commission, 

40,  Trinity  College, 

gIR  Dublin,  November  30,  1852. 

I am  directed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  state,  discipline, 
studies,  and  revenues  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  to  forward  to  you  the  enclosed  copy  of 
the  questions  which  they  addressed  to  the  Professor?  of  the  Engineering  School  in  the 
University,  and  a copy  of  the  answers  which  they  received  from  them. 

The  Commissioners  being  bound  to  report  their  opinion  on  the  subjects  referred  to  them, 
are  anxious  to  obtain  information  and  suggestions  from  some  one  connected  with  the  pro- 
fession of  Engineer,  who,  from  his  station  and  experience,  would  merit  public  confidence. 

They,  therefore,  desire  me  to  request  that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to_  favour  them  with 
such  suggestions  as  may  occur  to  you  to  make  with  respect  to  the  Engineering  School  in 
the  University,  especially  with  reference  to  the  system  of  education  pursued  in  it,  as  a 
means  of  preparing  Students  for  the  profession  of  Civil  Engineer,  and  for  those  departments 
of  the  public  service  in  which  Engineering  knowledge  is  required. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  W.  Neilson  Hancock, 

Secretary. 

Richard  Griffith,  Esq. 

* This  letter  -was  not  received  until  after  the  Commissioners  had  adopted  the  Eeport,  and  is  consequently 
not  referred  to  in  it. 
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Eic™Eg.«™,  ^ Lbttbe  from  Eiciiard  Griffith,  Esq.,  ll.d,,  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Commission. 

LL-C-  Office  of  Public  Works, 

The  Engineering  SlR’  - Dublin,  March  5,  1853. 

School.  ° I regret  that  the  pressure  of  my  public  duties  should  have  hitherto  prevented  my 

replying  to  your  letter  relative  to  the  School  of  Civil  Engineering  of  the  University  of 
Dublin. 

Having  carefully  read  and  considered  the  series  of  questions  relating  to  the  state  and 
discipline  of  the  School  (Paper  No.  22),  and  also  the  answers  to  these  questions  by  the 
Professors  and  Lecturers  connected  with  the  School  of  Civil  Engineering  of  the  University 
of  Dublin,  I have  the  pleasure  to  state,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  principle  laid  down  for  the 
conduct  of  the  School,  and  the  arrangements  that  have  been  made  for  the  instruction  of 
young  men  in  the  science  and  practice  of  Civil  Engineering  have  been  judicious,  and 
as  far  as  my  experience  has  enabled  me  to  judge,  have  been  successful. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  forty  years  that  Civil  Engineering  has  become  a science,  and 
t.iat  persons  meriting  the  name  of  Civil  Engineers  should  possess  a competent  and  critical 
knowledge  of  Mathematics,  Mechanics,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  sciences  which  may  be  called 
practical,  including  Electricity,  Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology, 
&c.,  in  addition  to  what  had  been  previously  considered  as  the  essentials — namely,  the 
construction  and  drawing  of  plans  and  sections,  as  well  as  of  machinery,  with  a practical 
knowledge  of  Mensuration  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  of  masonry,  and  excavations  in  the  rock 
and  ordinary  earth-works. 

In  the  School  of  Civil  Engineering  of  the  Dublin  University  judicious  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  instruction  in  the  elementary  as  well  as  practical  knowledge  in  all  the 
departments  which  may  be  termed  scientific  ; and  the  schools  for  acquiring  the  practice  of 
Engineering  and  Drawing  have  also  been  well  arranged,  and  successfully  carried  out.  If 
there  be  any  deficiency,  it  will  be  found  in  the  field-work — namely,  the  practice  of  Sur- 
veying and  Levelling,  and  the  measurement  of  earth-works,  masonry,  &c.  But  it  must 
be  observed,  that  much  practical  knowledge  on  these  subjects  can  never  be  obtained  in 
any  academical  institution — it  must  be  acquired  during  the  execution  of  Engineering  Works 
ot  the  several  kinds  incidental  to  the  profession  generally ; but  this  I must  say,  from  expe- 
rience I have  had  of  the  scientific  knowledge  and  acquirements  of  several  of  the  Students  of 
the  Dublin  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  who  have  obtained  their  diplomas,  that  they  leave 
the  establishment  better  prepared  for  active  service  in  Engineering  Works  than  is  usual  in 
the  students  from  other  schools  of  a similar  character.  Of  course  it  will  be  desirable, 
though  their  minds  be  stored  with  the  higher  departments  of  scientific  Engineering,  that 
t io}  should  commence  with  the  comparatively  lower  practical  departments  connected  with 
ordinary  Mensuration,  masonry,  earth-works,  &c.,  and  that  they  should  gradually  rise  to 
the  consideration  of  those  higher  scientific  branches  in  which  they  have  been  instructed 
during  their  progress  through  the  Engineering  School. 

In  conclusion,  I have  the  pleasure  to  observe,  that  I have  no  recommendation  to  make, 
iurthcr  than,  if  possible,  that  additional  practical  instruction  in  field-works  be  given  to  the 
upils ; and  when  opportunity  offers,  they  should  be  required  to  inspect  and  measure 
Engineering  works  during-  their  progress,  and  be  examined  on  the  principle  of  construc- 
tion ot  the  works  themselves,  as  well  as  of  their  execution,  and  the  probable  estimate  of 


I iactical  experience  of  this  kind  will  fit  a Student  who  may  have  obtained  his  Diploma 
for  immediate  employment,  as  an  overseer  of  works  under  any  Engineer,  from  which  he 
will  rise,  according  to  merit  and  knowledge,  to  higher  departments ; but  be  his  scientific 
acquirements  what  they  may,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  young  Engineer  must  pass 
through  the  grosser  and  inferior  departments  to  the  higher  and  scientific.  1 

,,,  „ TT  I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

'+?anCOiQv’  LL'P-’  ^ (Signed)  Richard  Griffith. 

Secretaiy  to  the  Dubhn  University  Commission. 


Letteii  to 
Senior  Fellows. 


Septennial  Divinity 
Fellowships. 


Lay  Fellowships. 


PART  Y. 

[1.]  Letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Commission  to  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows. 

Dublin  University  Commission, 

Gpntifmfv  40>  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

Uln  e , . , , TT  __  . „ January  12,  1S53. 

I am  directed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  University  of  Dublin  to  forward 
to  y ou  the  enclosed  copy  of  a proposal  which  lias  been  submitted  to  them  by  Dr.  Lon°-field 
T1 1 <•  Tri.ni‘y  College,  and  they  desire  «?*>  requj  the 

faronr  of  such  observations  as  you  may  wish  to  make  in  reference  to  this  proposal 
T J T?Jll  i • 8 .‘“A*™  y0m'  °l,inioll“s  *lM  augmentation  of  the  present  number  of 

}ay  fellowships.  And  in  ease  you  approve  of  the  proposal  of  Doctor  Longfiold,  they  wish 

!?l  lS  7°T-  °PIm011  A the  e?tn'°  rem0Tal  of  the  obligation  to  take  Holy  Orders  from 
all  1 ellowships,  except  those  whose  creation  is  contemplated  in  that  proposal. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

Tn  . 3 a • -n  it  (Signed)  W.  Neilson  Hancock, 

To  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  Secretary 

of  Trinity  College.  ** 
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[2.]  Proposal  of  Dr.  Long  field  for  the  Creation  of  Septennial  Fellowships  Proposal  of 

(referred  to  in  preceding  letter).  Dr‘  ■LoNGFrELp. 

By  the  3rd  and  4th  William  IV.,  chap.  37,  sec.  34,  it  is  provided,  that  one  living,  not  fent0e^hiisI>1Tmity 
exceeding  £1,000  a-yearin  value,  in  each  of  the  suppressed  sees,  shall  be  selected,  and  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  Archbishop  of  Dublin  may,  on  every  vacancy,  present  a 
Fellow  or  Ex-Fellow  of  College  thereto. 

An  amendment  to  remove  a grammatical  inaccuracy  was  made  by  the  4th  and  5th 
William  IV.,  chap.  90.,  sec.  1 7. 

The  intention  of  these  Acts  is  defeated  if  the  Archbishops  have  not,  in  each  case,  an 
opportunity  of  exercising  their  right  of  selecting  a Fellow  or  Ex-Fellow ; and  it  becomes 
simply  mischievous  by  keeping  the  benefice  vacant  until  a lapse  occurs,  in  every  case  in 
which  no  Fellow  or  Ex-Fellow  will  accept  the  presentation. 

Now,  during  the  nineteen  years  which  have  passed  since  the  Act  3rd  and  4th  William 
IV.,  several  of  those  benefices,  including  the  two  most  valuable  among  the  number,  have 
become  vacant,  and  in  every  instance  the  vacant  living  has  been  refused  by  every  Fellow. 

In  one  instance  only  has  a Fellow  been  presented.  I allude  to  the  case  of  Ballymoney, 
which  Mr.  Willock  was  induced  to  accept,  by  an  agreement  that  he  should  have  the  same 
right  of  being  presented  to  the  more  valuable  livings  in  the  patronage  of  the  College,  as  if 
he  had  retained  his  Fellowship.  He  also  obtained  other  conditions  which  are  not  likely  to 
occur  again. 

The  intention  of  the  Act  is  utterly  defeated,  because  there  are  no  Fellowships  of  so 
little  value  as  even  the  best  of  the  livings  affected  by  the  Act. 

To  remove  this  objection,  and  to  obtain  for  the  Church  and  the  University  the  advan- 
tages intended  by  the  Act,  I propose  that  additional  Fellowships  shall  be  created,  subject 
to  the  following  rules : — 

1.  That  one,  and  one  only,  shall  be  elected  in  the  month  of  October  in  every  year. 

2.  That  the  Course  to  be  examined  in  shall  be  the  same  as  for  the  existing  Fellowship, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Courses,  for  which  I would  substi- 
tute a Course  of  Divinity.  Trinity  College  is  the  chief  seat  of  Theological  education  in 
Ireland,  and  it  is  not  very  convenient  that  the  Teachers  shall,  as  at  present,  be  selected 
chiefly  on  account  of  their  Mathematical  proficiency.  The  new  Fellowships  will  be  a resource 
for  men  of  ability,  who  do  not  possess  that  peculiar  talent  which  would  make  it  prudent 
for  them  to  strive  for  the  existing  Fellowships.  I exclude  Mathematics  altogether,  in 
consequence  of  their  tendency  to  monopolize  the  whole  if  admitted  to  a part.  It  might 
also  be  useful  to  substitue  the  writing  of  an  Essay  in  English  upon  some  subject,  in  lieu  of 
the  two  hours  devoted  to  the  composition  of  Latin  verse. 

3.  The  new  Fellows  should  enjoy  all  the  emoluments  and  privileges  of  the  old  Fellows, 
except  that  of  taking  pupils ; and  the  tenure  of  the  new  Fellowships  should  be  limited  to 
seven  years  after  Master’s  standing.  This  was  the  ancient  tenure  of  all  Fellowships  in 
Dublin  College. 

The  operation  of  this  scheme  would  create  a body  of  about  eight  Fellows  and  twenty 
four  Ex-Fellows,  men  well  educated,  and  especially  in  Theology,  who,  in  addition  to  their 
ordinary  chances  of  promotion,  increased  by  their  position  and  character,  would  be  peculiar 
objects  of  the  patronage  given  to  the  Archbishops  by  the  3rd  and  4th  of  William  the 
Fourth.  The  expense  to  the  College  would  be  about  £700  a-year.  The  new  Fellowship 
will  be  a Prize  of  the  highest  kind  to  the  Divinity  Student,  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  not 
be  so  valuable  or  so  permanent  as  to  divert  him  from  his  Profession.  In  many  instances 
he  will  probably  act  as  Assistant  Curate  in  some  neighbouring  parish,  and  thus,  even  while 
a Fellow,  he  may  learn  those  parts  of  his  profession  which  cannot  be  taught  by  books. 


[3.]  Letter  from  Rev.  II.  Lloyd,  d.d.,  Registrar  of  the  University,  to  the  Secretary  to 
the  Commission. 

Trinity  College, 

Sir,  January  17,  1853. 

I am  directed  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  12th  inst.,  enclosing,  by  (Erection  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the 
University  of  Dublin,  a copy  of  a proposal  submitted  to  them  by  Doctor  Longfield,  and 
desiring  the  opinion  of  the  Board  in  reference  thereto,  as  also  in  reference  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  present  number  of  Lay  Fellowships  in  Trinity  College,  and  the  entire 
removal  of  the  obligation  to  take  Holy  Orders  from  all  Fellowships  except  those  whose 
creation  is  contemplated  in  Dr.  Longfield’s  proposal.  I am  also  directed  to  state,  that  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  have  given  then  earliest  consideration  to  the  several  questions 
above  referred'  to,  and  that  they  have  agreed,  in  reference  thereto,  to  the  Resolutions,  a 
copy  of  which  I have  the  honour  to  enclose. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  H.  Lloyd,  . 

W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Registrar. 

Secretary  to  the  Dublin  University  Commission.  ^ 
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[4.]  Resolutions  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  with  respect  to  Septennial 
Divinity  Fellowships  and  Lay  Fellowships  (referred  to  in  preceding  letter). 

Board  Meeting, 

It  was  Resolved  : January  15,  1853. 

1.  That  Dr.  Longfield’s  proposal  respecting  the  creation  of  new  Fellowships  be  acceded 
to,  if  accompanied  with  the  abolition  of  the  six  Non-Tutor  Fellowships  created  by  the 
Royal  Letter  of  3rd  of  Victoria. 

2.  That  in  consideration  of  the  increase  of  the  number  of  Fellowships  in  Trinity  College, 
the  Board  agree  that  henceforward  the  necessity  for  taking  Holy  Orders  be  dispensed  with 
in  the  case  of  five  instead  of  three  of  the  Fellows. 

3.  That  the  Board  cannot  consent  to  the  entire  removal  of  the  obligation  to  take  Holy 
Orders  from  all  Fellowships  except  those  whose  creation  is  contemplated  in  Dr.  Long- 
field’s  proposal. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

(Signed)  H.  Lloyd, 

Registrar. 


PART  VI. 


[1.]  Communication  from  seventeen  Junior  Fellows  as  to  the  Provost’s  power  of 
appointing  Tutors. 

We,  the  undersigned  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Commissioners  to  the  following  clause  in  the  Statutes,  which  gives  to  the  Provost 
the  power  of  assigning  Pupils  to  the  several  Tutors — (vide  Stat.  p.  51) : — 

_ “ Statuimus,  ut  nemo,  vel  ex  discipulis,  vel  in  sociorum  convictum  admissis,  vel  Pen- 
sionariis,  Tutore  careat,  eumque  ante  admissionem,  Praspositus,  aut,  eo  absente,  Vice- 
Pnepositus,  assignabit.” 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  emoluments  of  a Fellow  holding  the  office  of  Tutor  is, 
as  the  Commissioners  are  aware,  derived  from  tuition  fees ; and  these  are,  by  the  above- 
recited  clause,  made  absolutely  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  Provost,  who  may,  without 
assigning  any  reason,  refuse  to  allow  Pupils  to  enter  under  a particular  Tutor,  thereby 
depriving  him  of  nearly  his  entire  income. 

The  letter  of  the  Statutes  appears  to  give  no  remedy,  in  the  event  of  the  abuse  of  this 
extraordinary  power;  and  even  though  the  Visitors  might  hold  that  such  an  exercise  of 
power  was  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Statute  (which  was  framed  under  an  entirely 
different  state  of  things),  yet  a great  injustice  might  be  inflicted  before  the  decision  of 
the  appeal. 

We  have  had  considerable  hesitation  in  alluding  to  this  subject,  lest  it  should  seem 
invidious ; and  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  anticipate  so  extreme  an  exercise  of  powTer. 
We  cannot,  however,  forbear  from  expressing  our  strong  feeling  that  such  a state  of  things 
should  not  continue  to  exist ; and  the  probability  of  an  approaching  revision  of  the  Statutes 
of  Trinity  College  has  determined  us  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  the 
hardship  of  thus  leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  working  members  of  the  College  absolutely 
dependent  on  the  will  of  one  individual,  however  eminent  in  station. 

We  by  no  means  wish  to  relieve  ourselves  or  our  successors  from  any  just  responsibility 
to  the  heads  of  the  University.  On  the  contrary,  we  would  suggest  that  the  power  of 
refusing  to  assign  Pupils  to  any  Tutor  should  remain, — to  be  exercised  by  the  Provost  and 
Senior  F ellows,  in  cases  of  proved  neglect  or  incomjietency,  or  any  other  good  and  sufficient 
reason, — an  appeal  to  the  Visitors  against  their  decision  being,  of  course,  allowed. 


(Signed) 


January  15,  1853. 


John  Toleken,  m.d. 
Joseph  Carson,  d.d. 

J OHN  A.  MaLET,  A.M. 
Robert  V.  Dixon,  a.m 
Thomas  Stack,  a.m. 
George  M'Dowell,  a. 
William  Lee,  a.m. 
George  Salmon,  a.m. 
William  Roberts,  a.m 


George  Longfield,  a.m. 
Michael  Roberts,  a.m. 

J osepii  A.  Galbraith,  a.m 
Samuel  Haugiiton,  a.m. 
Richard  Townsend,  a.m. 
Hewitt  R.  Poole,  a.m. 
Benjamin  Dickson,  a.m. 
John  Y.  Rutledge,  a.m. 


[2.]  Letter  from  the  Members  of  the  Tutors’  Committee  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Commission,  as  to  the  Tutorial  System. 

Trinity  College, 

Sir,  February  7,  1853. 

We,  the  undersigned  Fellows  and  Tutors  of  Trinity  College,  being  the  members  of  the 
“Tutors’  Committee”  for  the  present  year,  beg  leave  to  submit  to  Her  Majesty’s  Commis- 
sioners some  observations  on  the  system  according  to  which  the  Undergraduate  Lectures 
are  now  carried  on,  and  the  Tutorial  Funds  distributed. 

We  should  regret  if  the  manner  in  which  the  investigations  of  the  Commission  are, 
perhaps  necessarily,  conducted,  had  the  effect  of  eliciting  exclusively  the  views  of  those 
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who  desired  alterations  in  any  part  of  the  existing  state  of  the  University,  while  no  oppor-  Letter  from 
tunity  was  afforded  of  expressing  the  sentiments  of  those  who  may  be  adverse  to  any  pro-  ToTois^OoMMiTTEE 

posed  change.  Yet  it  is  natural  .that  the  members  of  the  University,  from  whom  the  Com-  1 

missioners  have  invited  suggestions,  should  rather  reply  by  stating,  and  giving  reasons  for,  ThcTutorial  System. 

the  changes  which  they  think  desirable,  than  by  entering  into  a defence  of  those  parts  of 

the  existing  system  which  they  think  ought  to  be  left  undisturbed.  The  more  general  the 

approbation  entertained  for  any  part  of  the  present  state  of  things,  the  less  probability  is 

there  that  any  one  should  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a defence  of  it ; so  that  the 

evidence  laid  before  the  Commissioners  is  likely  to  contain  no  arguments  in  support  of 

exactly  those  parts  of  the  present  system  of  which  the  majority  most  highly  approve. 

This  has  been  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  the  “Tutorial  System.”  We  believe 
that  not  only  those  Fellows  who  are  now  Tutors,  but  also  those  members  of  the  Board 
who  were  at  any  time  members  of  this  System,  are  either  unanimous,  or  all  but  unani- 
mous, in  supporting  it,  and  in  regarding  a return  (either  wholly  or  in  part)  to  the  former 
state  of  things,  as  most  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  University.  This  feeling  is  so 
general,  that  almost  all  of  those  who  were  asked  whether  they  would  recommend  “ any 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  distributing  the  fees  paid  by  the  Students,”  have  contented  them- 
selves with  a simple  answer  in  the  negative,  without  giving  any  reasons. 

There  was,  however,  a remarkable  exception.  Since  sending  in  our  answers  we  have, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Provost,  obtained  a copy  of  his  Suggestions  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  have  been  made  acquainted1  with  the  fact,  that  he  considers  a partial  return  to 
the  former  System  desirable.  We  believe  that  the  Provost  stands  alone  in  entertaining 
this  opinion ; but  with  such  high  authority  opposed  to  us,  we  feel  that  it  would  be  unwise 
not  to  lay  before  the  Commissioners  some  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  us  to  an  opposite 
conclusion — more  particularly  as  the  subject  is  one  on  which  persons  not  familiar  with  the 
practical  working  of  the  present  System,  as  contrasted  with  the  former  state  of  things,  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  form  incorrect  opinions. 

We  believe  that  the  views  which  we  are  about  to  express  are  held  by  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  Tutors ; but  we  have  not  deemed  it  advisable  that  this  statement  should  bear  any  other 
signatures  than  our  own.  Besides  the  fact,  that  most  of  us  can  lay  claim  to  a greater  amount 
of  practical  experience,  as  members  of  the  Committee  for  several  years,  than  many  of  the 
other  Tutors,  we  feel  that  we  are  at  least  disinterested  in  the  statements  which  we  are 
about  to  offer.  It  so  happens,  that  each  of  us  is  and  has  been  a pecuniary  loser  to  a con- 
siderable amount  by  the  present  Tutorial  System ; and  we  should,  therefore,  think  that 
more  weight  will  be  attached  to  the  disinterested  judgment  in  its  favour,  formed  indepen- 
dently by  a few  of  the  Tutors,  than  if  a similar  opinion  were  expressed,  signed  by  all,  but 
which  it  might  be  imagined  had  originated  with  those  Tutors  who  would  be  losers  if  the 
present  arrangements  were  disturbed. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  the  question  whether  the  Provost  is  correct  in  supposing  that 
he  can  carry  into  effect  his  proposed  plan  for  distributing  the  Tutorial  Funds  by  his  own 
sole  power ; or  whether  the  Statutes  give  him  the  right  to  dictate  to  the  Tutors  how 
they  should  spend  the  income  to  which  the  same  Statutes  give  them  an  unquestionable 
claim.  Nor  shall  we  discuss  the  question  whether  any  external  power  could  prevent 
the  Tutors  from  sharing  their  incomes  with  each  other,  if  they  were  so  disposed ; nor, 
again,  whether  the  Tutors  would  consent  to  share  their  incomes  according  to  any  arrange- 
ment, the  stability  of  which  depended  on  the  will  of  the  Provost  for  the  time  being, 
and  in  which  any  present  sacrifice  of  income  they  might  make  would  be  attended  with 
no  security  of  future  compensation.  We  desire  to  discuss  this  matter  upon  more  general 
grounds. 

It  is  obviously  the  interest  of  the  public  that  due  precaution  should  be  taken  for  securing 
a careful  and  constant  superintendence  by  each  Tutor  over  his  Pupils ; and  for  providing 
the  most  efficient  system  of  instruction  for  the  Students  who  frequent  our  Halls.  What- 
ever arrangements  seem  best  calculated  to  carry  out  both  these  ends  are  manifestly  those 
which  must  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  public  good,  and  which  will  prove  most 
permanently  beneficial  to  the  University. 

With  respe'ct  to  the  former  of  these  points,  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the  present 
Tutorial  System  is  sometimes  expressed,  founded  upon  a supposed  tendency  of  the  former 
arrangement  to  promote  a greater  degree  of  kindly  intercourse  between  Tutor  and  Pupil, 
than  that  which  subsists  at  present.  Thus  the  Provost  observes  (p.  4)  that  “under  the  old  ugges  ions,  p.  - 
system  . . . the  connexion  was  one  of  friendly  and  frequent  intercourse,  and  there  was 

created  a parental  feeling,  as  that  between  an  elder  and  younger  brother.  And  again : 

“ On  the  old  system  . . . there  always  sprang  up  a friendly  feeling  between  Tutor  and 

Pupil,  which  was  profitable  for  reproof  and  for  correction,  and  was  remembered  and 
continued  in  after  life.  ...  I am  sure  that  upon  the  old  system  there  was  more 
intercourse  between  Tutor  and  Pupil,  more  of  correspondence  between  the  Tutor  and  the 
family  of  the  Pupil,  than  there  exists  at  present.”  _ .... 

In  reply  to  this,  we  consider  that  the  Tutors  may  justly  feel  aggrieved  at  the  institu- 
tion of  such  a contrast,  without  a shadow  of  proof  of  their  alleged  inferiority  to  then- 
predecessors.  Some  of  the  senior  members  of  the  present  Tutorial  body  were  Under- 
graduates before  the  new  System  wras  introduced,  and  after  its  introduction,  and  are 
thus  particularly  well  qualified  to  speak  of  the  comparative  merits  of_  the  two  Systems,  as 
having  had  personal  experience  of  both.  Those  of  the  undersigned  who  were  under  both 
Systems,  while  they  readily  acknowledge  the  benefit  they  derived  fron  ^the  ^care  and 
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attention  of  their  College  Tutors,  can  assert  that  they  never  experienced  any  diminution 
of  such  friendly  interest  as  a result  of  the  new  arrangement.  And  they  confidently 
affirm,  from  their  own  knowledge,  that  the  interest  which  the  present  body  of  Tutors 
take  in  the  welfare  of  their  Pupils  has  not  been  exceeded  at  any  former  period  within 
their  recollection. 

We  believe  that  it  is  not  any  real  experience  of  the  working  of  the  present  System  which 
has  led  the  Provost  and  others  to  form  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  it,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a theoretical  opinion  as  to  what  “ it  is  but  human  nature  that  the  feelings  of  the  Tutor  in 
the  present  System”  must  be.  Such  a preconceived  opinion  prepares  those  who  hold  it 
to  regard  any  instances  of  neglect  which  may  come  to  their  knowledge,  not  (as  in  truth 
they  are),  as  exceptional  cases,  but  as  fair  specimens  of  the  working  of  the  present 
System. 

But  experience  has  proved  that  the  anticipations  upon  this  subject  which  a person 
unacquainted  with  the  matter  might  have  formed  are  wholly  erroneous.  It  would  have 
been  natural  to  suppose,  that  since  a Tutor  who  has  many  pupils  has  additional  trouble 
without  additional  emolument,  a Tutor  under  the  new  System  would  wish  to  have  as  few 
pupils  as  possible.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  Tutors  are,  on  the  contrary,  anxious  to  augment 
the  number  of  their  pupils ; and  we  consider  that  this  anxiety  now  exists  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  it  can  do,  without  producing  effects  which,  for  reasons  stated  below,  we  believe 
would  be  most  prejudicial.  It  is  not  our  present  business  to  explain  the  causes  by  which 
this  anxiety  is  produced — whether  it  be  the  pecuniary  stimulus  alluded  to  by  the  Provost 
(p.  5),  which  acts  powerfully  in  the  case  of  any  Fellow  intending  to  resign  his  Tutorship, 
and  which  in  all  cases  leads  him  to  look  upon  a large  number  of  pupils  as  an  indirect  life 
insurance ; or  whether  it  be  the  natural  disinclination  of  every  right-minded  man  to  profit 
unduly  by  the  exertions  of  others ; or,  finally,  the  desire  to  stand  well  in  the  opinion 
of  his  brother  Fellows,  who  form  the  society  in  which  he  lives — but  whatever  be 
the  cause  for  this  anxiety  to  obtain  Pupils,  we  merely  state  its  existence  as  a notorious 
fact. 

W e proceed  to  consider  the  second  point  alluded  to  above,  namely,  how  a return,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  former  state  of  things  would  affect  the  system  of  Lecturing  in 
the  University.  The  advantages  gained  by  the  late  Provost  Lloyd’s  introduction  of  the 
division  of  labour  into  the  Tutorial  Lectures  are  so  plain  and  undeniable  that  we  deem  it 
a waste  of  time  to  dwell  upon  them,  especially  as  the  subject  has  been  fully  discussed  in 
the  reply  to  Paper  “ No.  13.”  The  present  Provost  distinctly  acknowledges  the  superiority 
of  the  new  System  of  Lecturing,  in  which  he  proposes  to  make  no  alteration.  But  it  seems 
to  have  escaped  his  notice  that  a division  of  labour  cannot  be  well  carried  out  without  an 
entire  community  of  interest;  and  that  a disturbance  of  the  present  financial  arrangements 
would  render  the  efficient  working  of  the  Lecturing  System  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  It  is  obvious  that  the  proposed  pecuniary  stimulus  to  the  seeking  for  Pupils 
would  not  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Lectures,  for  the  Tutors  do  not  lecture  their  own 
Pupils  only,  but  whatever  Students  may  be  sent  to  them  by  the  Committee.  And  thus  the 
only  way  in  which  the  Tutors  could  exert  themselves,  as  Lecturers,  to  increase  the  number 
of  their  Pupils,  would  be  by  paying  more  attention  to  them  than  to  the  other  Students  of 
the  Classes  which  they  are  appointed  to  instruct. 

There  would  also  be  practical  difficulties  in  the  distribution  of  these  classes,  which  our 
experience  as  Members  of  Committee  enables  us  to  point  out.  One  of  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  present  System  is,  that  a Tutor  is  appointed  to  lecture  in  those  subjects  in  which 
he  is  most  competent  to  give  instruction,  whether  he  has  Pupils  qualified  to  attend  such 
Lectures  or  not.  Some  of  the  most  important  Lectures — for  example,  those  in  Experimental 
Physics,  and  in  the  different  Courses  for  Honors — being  attended  by  but  a limited  number 
of  Students,  are  such  that  the  Lecturer  can  rarely  hope  that  his  class  will  include  many  of 
his  own  Pupils.  But  a Tutor  with  whom  the  augmentation  of  the  number  of  his  Pupils  was 
the  main  object,  would  nafairally  desire  to  lecture  the  two  Junior  Classes,  as  he  would  thus 
be  early  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  several  Pupils  of  his  own,  at  a period  of  their 
Course  when  they  are  most  diligent  in  attending  Lectures,  and  when  their  connexion  with 
their  former  schoolfellows  may  be  made  instrumental  in  obtaining  for  him  other  Pupils. 
Under  such  a state  of  tilings,  the  Committee  (or  whatever  other  body  might  be  charged 
with  the  distribution  of  the  Students  among  the  Lecturers)  would  find  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  willing  services  of  Tutors  to  lecture  the  most  important  classes.  They  would 
be  reluctant  to  punish  the  most  zealous  and  competent  Lecturers  by  forcing  them,  to  under- 
take duties  which  would  place  them  at  a disadvantage,  while  the  Lecturers,  instead  of 
working  as  they  now  do,  con  amore,  could  not  in  all  cases  be  expected  to  perform  efficiently 
duties  which  they  had  been  forced,  against  their  interest,  to  undertake.  There  are  various 
other  practical  difficulties,  which  an  unwillingness  to  extend  our  remarks  to  too  great  length 
induces  us  to  omit. 

The  next  point  to  which  we  wish  to  advert  is  the  effect  which  the  proposed  change  would 
have  in  shaking  the  confidence  now  generally  entertained  in  the  impartiality  of  the  Exami- 
nations. We  can  state,  from  long  experience,  that  it  is  common  among  Students,  even  at 
present,  to  desire  to  enter  under  any  Tutor  who  may  have  the  reputation  of  being  a severe 
Examiner,  in  the  hope  (which  we  believe  to  be  now  unfounded),  that  he  will  exercise 
greater  leniency  towards  his  own  Pupils.  We  need  not  say  what  a temptation  this  would 
hold  out  to  any  unscrupulous  Tutor  to  exercise  unduly  his  power  as  an  Examiner.  The 
most  effective  way  to  gain  popularity  with  a large,  and  not  the  most  deserving,  portion  of 
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one’s  Pupils  is,  never  to  “caution”  them  at  Term  Examinations,  or  refuse  them  credit  for  Letter  from: 
the  Term  Lectures ; to  intercede  openly  for  them  when  in  danger  of  incurring  the  censure  tutS“comm°ittee 
of  other  Examiners  or  Lecturers ; and  if  unsuccessful  in  such  efforts  on  their  behalf,  to  


condemn  unsparingly  the  act  of  the  offending  Examiner  or  Lecturer.  It  is  plain  that  such  The  Tutorial  System, 
conduct  would  greatly  lower  the  character  of  the  Examinations  and  Lectures ; and  it  is 
also  plain  that  the  inducements  to  it  would  he  much  greater  under  the  proposed  plan  than 


they  are  now. 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  other  means  by  which  a Tutor  may  gain  popularity  among  his 
Pupils,  such  as  procuring  their  exemption,  by  some  excuse  or  other,  from  all  troublesome 
duties ; obtaining  for  them  remission  from  all  punishments ; and,  in  fine,  acting  towards 
them  on  all  occasions  the  part  of  an  advocate,  rather  than  that  of  a judicious  friend  and 


adviser. 


We  have  spoken  of  the  manner  in  which  the  proposed  change  would  affect  a Tutor’s 
performance  of  his  College  duties.  But  since  a Student’s  choice  of  a Tutor  is  made  by 
himself  or  his  friends  at  the  time  of  his  entrance,  the  desire  to  obtain  Pupils  would  princi- 
pally operate  in  stimulating  a Tutor’s  exertions  to  make  himself  known  outside  the  Univer- 
sity. We  have  the  less  occasion  to  describe  the  means  to  which  a Tutor  would  naturally 
resort  in  order  to  obtain  notoriety,  as  they  have  been  already  alluded  to  by  the  Provost, 
when  describing  the  evils  of  the  System  which  he  proposes  now  partially  to  restore. 

( Vide  p.  4.)  “ The  number  of  Pupils  under  a Tutor  very  often  depended  upon  the  extent  Suggestions,  p.  290. 
of  his  connexions,  upon  his  habits  of  life,  as  leading  him  more  into  society,  the  extent  of 
his  acquaintance  with  schoolmasters  throughout  the  country,  and,  in  times  of  political 
excitement,  his  conspicuousness  and  forwardness  in  taking  a part  in  political  movements. 

These  influential  causes,  being  irrespective  of  a Fellow’s  merits  as  a Tutor,  made  the 
distribution  of  Pupils  often  very  unsuitable.” 

A Tutor  resorting  to  the  methods  here  adverted  to  for  obtaining  Pupils,  though  inatten- 
tive to  his  College  duties,  was  often  more  successful  than  an  efficient  Lecturer,  who  shrank 
from  cultivating  popularity  by  such  means.  But,  under  the  proposed  plan,  the  contest 
would  be  still  more  unequal ; for,  as  we  have  before  pointed  out,  in  this  plan  there  would 
be  excluded  the  chief  legitimate  means  by  which  a Tutor  could  formerly  raise  his  character, 
namely,  the  efficiency  of  his  Lectures,  since  these  would  no  longer  be  confined  to  his  own 
Pupils  only. 

The  allusion  made  by  the  Provost  to  the  means  which  have  been  made  use  of  for 
obtaining  Pupils,  spares  us  the  pain  of  describing  them  more  fully.  The  pecuniary  stimu- 
lus to  resort  to  them  would,  doubtless,  not  be  quite  so  great  in  the  proposed  plan  as 
it  was  formerly ; but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  tendency  of  the  change  would  be  to 
bring  back  the  evils  which  have  been  adverted  to.  And  as,  if  a new  system  be  now  intro- 
duced, it  is  likely  to  be  permanent,  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  no  change  should  be 
made,  which,  in  the  course  of  years,  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  expected  to  reproduce  all  the 
mischievous  consequences  which  the  old  System  formerly  occasioned,  aud  from  which  we 


are  now  happily  exempt. 

In  fine,  while  we  admit  that  it  is  possible  that  abuses  may  occur  in  the  present  System, 
we  know  that  they  are  far  less  likely  to  occur  than  under  the  former  state  of  things  ; that 
they  are  far  more  directly  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Heads  of  the  University  (whose 
control  we  should  not  regret  to  see  more  stringently  exercised);  and  that  the  injurious 
effects  of  them  are  now  borne  by  the  Tutors,  and  not,  as  before,  by  the  public*  The 
abuse  of  the  present  System,  against  which  the  plan  suggested  proposes  to  guard,  is  the 
case  of  a Tutor  so  insensible  to  all  feelings  of  duty,  and  to  the  good  opinion  of  his  brother 
Fellows,  as  to  endeavour  to  evade  his  share  of  the  labour  to  be  performed,  and  to  see 
without  regret  the  number  of  his  Pupils  diminish.  Such  an  example,  however,  would  have 
no  tendency  to  produce  imitation,  and  (the  Pupils  of  the  negligent  Tutor  being  supposed 
very  few),  the  inconvenience  would  almost  entirely  be  felt  by  the  other  Tutors,  who  would 
be  obliged  to  do  the  work  of  the  defaulter  in  addition  to  their  own.  But  on  the  proposed 
plan,  if  one  Tutor  were  to  gain  popularity  by  such  means  as  the  Provost  has  described, 
the  others  would  be  under  a strong  temptation  to  follow  his  example ; and  the  withdraw- 
ing the  Tutors’  attention  from  their  proper  pursuits  to  the  cultivating  a Pupil  connexion 
would  produce  consequences  injurious  to  the  real  interests  of  the  public,  as  well  as  degrading 
to  the  character  of  the  University.  . 

We  dissent,  then,  from  the  proposed  plan,  because,  while  it  would  no  doubt  punish  inat- 
tentive Tutors  (though  only  in  the  case  where  the  number  of  their  Pupils  was  small)  it 
would  equally  punish  attentive  Tutors  whose  merits  might  from  any  cause  not  be  generally 
known  ; — because,  even  if  it  were  to  increase  the  attention  paid  by  some  Tutors  to  their 
Pupils,  it  certainly  could  not  increase  the  attachment  felt  by  Pupils  to  their  Tutors,  since 
attentions  suspected  of  being  mercenary  in  their  origin  do  not  elicit  the  same,  feelings  m 
return  which  are  called  forth,  as  now,  by  what  are  known  to  be  genuine  and  disinterested 
acts  of  kindness;— because,  even  if  it  were  true  that  the  proposed  change  did,  on  the 
whole,  make  the  Pupils  like  their  Tutors  more,  it  would  tend  to  produce  conduct  winch 
would  make  the  Pupils  respect  their  Tutors  less ;— because  it  would  withdraw  to  less 


* The  Provost  observes  (p.  4)  ; “ On  either  System,  and  upon  any  System,  I believe  that  there  would  be 
found  very  great  inequality  of  merit  as  to  the  regularity  and  efficiency  of  the  Lecturer ; and  in  that  respect  the 
two  Systems  are  pretty  equal,  though  the  checks  they  apply  are  very  different,  and  woukb  in  the  main,  I am 
sure,  be  found  more  effective  in  the  old.”  Prom  our  knowledge  of  the  former  state  of  the  College,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture  what  those  checks  could  have  been.  They  certainly  did  not  consist  in  the  diminution  of  the 
Pupils  of  a careless  Lecturer. 
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worthy  pursuits  the  spare  time  which,  since  the  introduction  of  the  present  System,  the 
Tutors  very  generally  devote  to  their  professional  studies,  or  to  Science  or  Literature 
B because  the  proposed  change  would  produce  dissensions  among  the  Fellows  ; — would  tend 

to  undo  all  the  improvements  made  in  the  Lecture  System  within  the  last  twenty  years  ; 

and  would  shake  the  general  confidence  in  the  impartiality  of  the  Examinations. 

We  desire  to  express  our  dissent,  with  all  the  respect  due  to  the  station  of  the  Provost, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  confidence  which  our  more  intimate  and  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  working  of  both  Systems  entitles  us  to  feel. 

We  would  conclude  by  briefly  noticing  a suggestion  made  by  Dr.  Lloyd,  who,  while  he 
acknowledges  the  great  superiority  of  the  present  System  to  that  which  preceded  it,  yet 
thinks  the  System  pursued  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  preferable.  He  proposes  that 
there  should  be  a small  number  of  Tutors,  each  having  Assistant  Tutors,  so  as  to  form  three 
or  four  minor  “Systems.”  We  do  not  know  whether  he  intends  that  the  income  of  his  pro- 
posed Tutors  should  be  unequal.  In  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  we  believe  that  the 
Pupils  are  divided  equally  among  the  Tutors ; and  if  Dr.  Lloyd  does  not  mean  this,  it  is 
plain  that  a competition  among  the  Tutors  for  Pupils  would  be  likely  to  produce  all  the 
evils  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Provost’s  plan.  But  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  division  of 
labour  could  not  be  carried  out  as  effectively  under  Dr.  Lloyd’s  proposed  arrangement  as 
under  the  present.  There  are  now  several  important  subjects  in  which  the  whole  number 
of  those  qualified  to  attend  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  employ  the  services  of  a single 
Lecturer.  And  all  we  have  been  able  to  learn  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  confirms  our 
opinion,  that  where  a System  consists  of  but  a small  number  of  Lecturers,  the  division  of 
labour  cannot  be  well  carried  out;  and  leads  us  to  believe  that  our  own  System  is  much 
to  be  preferred  to  the  arrangement  adopted  in  that  College.  In  proof  of  this,  we  refer 
to  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  T.  Gaskin  (Cambridge  University  Report,  Appendix,  p.  230) : — 
“At  present,  men  of  very  different  capacities  are  classed  together,  and  the  Lectures  of 
the  I utor  are,  in  a great  measure,  useless  to  the  majority.  In  Trinity  College,  for  instance, 
there  will,  perhaps,  be  150  men  of  the  same  year,  divided  among  three  Tutors,  making  50 
m each  Class.  To  all  of  these  50  the  same  Lecture  will  be  addressed,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  the  College  Tutor  to  adapt  it  to  the  various  capacities  of  his  hearers.” 

And  we  observe  in  our  perusal  of  both  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Reports,  that  many 
of  the  difficulties  there  complained  of  in  giving  efficient  instruction  arise  from  the  smallness 
°n  ^O'Staff  *n  t*1G  lesser  Colleges,  and  that  the  remedy  proposed  by  many  is  the  formation 
of  a “ System  ” like  our  own,  by  the  union  of  several  Colleges. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  faithful  servants, 

(Signed)  Joseph  Carson,  d.d. 

Robert  Y.  Dixon,  a.m. 

William  Lee,  a.m. 

. George  Salmon,  a.m. 

To  T V ilham  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Hewitt  R.  Poole,  a.m. 

Secretary  to  the  Dublin  University  Commission. 


[3.]  Letter  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Commission. 

_ The  See  House, 

Dear  Sir,  February  21,  1853.'- 

I have  read  carefully  the  papers  sent  in  with  the  signatures  of  the  members  of  the 
present  “Tutors’  Committee”  in  College,  but  have  not  found  anything  in  it  to  alter  the 
view  which  I had  previously  taken  of  the  matter  to  which  it  relates.  I have  no  doubt 
from  the  character  of  the  men  who  have  signed  the  paper,  that  they  are  individually  losers 
m a pecuniary  point  of  view  by  the  present  Tutorial  system.  They  are,  all  of  them,  men 
who  would  have  more  than  an  average  number  of  pupils  under  the  former  system.  But 
individuals  will  be  found,  from  time  to  time,  in  society,  who  will  not  only  act  disinterestedly, 
but,  in  reasoning,  will  lean  against  the  evidence  that  would  make  for  their  private  interests. 
1 hey  state  that  the  opinion  is  nearly  unanimous  in  College  in  favour  of  the  present  plan. 
I can  state  that  I have  met  with  no  instance  out  of  College  of  a father  who  had  sons  in 
College,  or  sons  about  to  enter,  who  did  not  look  back  with  regret  to  the  former  system. 
It  is  an  opinion  almost  universally  entertained  out  of  College,  that  there  is  not  now  found 
generally  the  same  degree  of  cordial  relationship  between  Tutor  and  Pupil  as  was  before. 
There  is,  I think,  little  weight  in  the  objection,  that  a change  in  the  present  Tutorial 
system  would  disturb  the  existing  plan  for  the  distribution  of  the  Lecturers.  The 
character  for  ability  in  College  studies,  which  would  be  one  of  the  means  of  a Fellow’s 
obtaining  pupils,  may  be  acquired  by  excellence  in  lecturing  classes,  as  much,  or  still  more, 
than  by  lecturing  his  own  pupils  solely.  As  to  the  supposed  imputation  of  partiality  in 
the  awarding  of  College  Honors,  such  an  imputation  never  prevailed  under  the  old  system. 

I remain  very  truly  yours, 

w v TT  . (Signed)  J.  Cork. 

YV.  jN.  Hancock,  ll.d. 

* O’1  former  System  the  greater  eminence  any  Tutor  obtained  in  these  studies,  the  more  occasion  he  gave 
to  other  -tutors  to  represent  that  one  who  devoted  so  much  time  to  study  could  not  have  any  to  snare  for  the 
interests  of  Ins  Pupils. 
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